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FRANCE. 



BT itMMW m»WHUM, 



^ii^ 1M«/ ^iL>ccAi %,aiL\^uy .«w^v>iate all the ^ >^« u^* «^«a- 

pnrases, so plainly and intelligiblj^ that persons igno- 
rant of the French language may be enabled to peruse 
with ease and satisfaction this interesting account of 
France. An account, more satisfactory than any 
other that has yet appeared, of eminent persons, and 
remarkable places— of the present state of manners, 
customs, society, amusements and literature df Paris — 
and of the feelings and sentiments of the French na- 
tion generally, on the subject of the great eveuts that 
have so much changed the political as[)eet of that coun- 
try Nor will the appendix of sir T. Charles Morgan 
be read with less interest for the soUd information it 
affords on the topics embraced in it.. 

The copyright embraces the translation only. 

In dividing the work into two parts (besides the ap- 
pendix) the plan of the London edition has been fol- 
lowed. 

Philadelphiay October !««, 1B17. 
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Chaque jour de ma vie est uoe feuille datii mon lirre. 

Thomas. 



Che se riflession, commento^ e glosaa» 
Faccio talor sopra il brutal governor 
Lo fo, perch6 ciascun confrontar possa 
Con quel tempi antichisbimi il modernoy 
Onde felicitarsi appien possiamo 
Deifortunati secoH in eui siamo, 

Cabti. GU Animali Parhnti, 

Canto xviii. Stropb 106. 



WITH THE ADDITION OF 

AN EN6LISH TRANSLATION OF THE FR£NCH WORDJS AND FHBASBS. 
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second year of the independence of the United States of America, A. D. 
1817, MoiKB TaoM AS, of the said district, hath deposited in this office the 
litle of a book, the right whereof he claims as proprietor, in the words fol- 
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Che se riflession, commento, o glossa, 
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Onde felicitarsi appien possiamo 
• Dd/orhmaii secoH in cui namo. 
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PREFACE. 



I OFPEK the foUowing work to public notice, with feel^ 
ings of great intimidatioii and distrust. To an undertak- 
ing, at once arduous and delicate, I have brought none 
of those advantages most favourable to the mechamsm of 
authorship; and in a series of narrated observations, 
over whose dryness the graces of fiction shed no e!x- 
traneous charm, I have unavoidably been denied the 
Hme for leisurely composition. For it was necessary, 
from the nature of the woii: (intended to reflect the 
changeful images of the day, and in their true charac- 
ter and colouring, 

*« To catoh, if I could, the Cjnthias of the mimite),*' 

to preserve the passing fact in die strength of its ori- 
ginal occurrence: to fore^ll anecdote and anticipate 
detail, ere the rapid current of public events should 
force them through the various channels of society, 
and lessen their value by extending their circulation. 

Starting from the post with many abler competitors, 
my object was, if possible, to distance those by Hme, if 
I could n6t rival them in skill] and, in my effort to clear 
the ground, and to arrive ^rst at the goal, I fear I have 
attained my end with more celerity dian grace. 

The following pages have been composed between 
the months of November and March, from the heads 
of a journal, k^t with regularity during my residence 
in FVaitce^ in the year 1816: and having bound myself 
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to my publisher to be ready for the press before April,* 
I was obliged to compose a trait de plume, to send off 
ihe sheets chapter by chapter, without the powier of 
detecting repetitions by comparison, and without the 
hope of correction from the perusal of proof sheets. 
Publiidiing in one country, and residing in another, it 
was not to be expected that the press would wait upon 
the chances of wind and tide, for returns either in or 
out of course. 

To the inaccuracies of haste, a fault less excusable 
has been added; I mean the frequent recurrence of 
fVench sentences and dialogues, which break up and 
disfigure the text; a fault which arose from my auj^iety 
to give impressions with all the warmth and vigour 
with which I received them; to preserve the^bm with 
the spirit; to repeat the jai^n of the court, or the cot^ 
tage, the well*tumed point of the dutchess, or the palais 
of the peasant, as I caught and took them down de vive 
voix in my tablets, or retained and recorded them in 
my journal. While I thus endeavour to account for 
faults, I cannot excuse; ai^(fto solicit the indulgence of 
that public from whom I have never experienced seve- 
rity, I make no effort to deprecate professional criti-- 
dsnij because I indulge no hope from its mercy. There 
is one review, at least, which must necessarily place 
me under the ban of its condemnation; and to which 
the sentiments and principles scattered through the 
following pages (though conceived and expressed in 
feelings the most remote from those of lojpai or party 
policy) will afford an abundant source of accusation^ 

* The Bubaequeiit delay, ecpially iBJurioas to tiie intereat c£ Uk woih 
fad to the reputation of the author, rests entirely with the publisher. 
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« behfg foreign to its own narrovir doctriiiM^ and op» 
posed to its own exclusive creed* I mean the; %Mrtedg 
Mefciew. It uiaj look like presumption to hope; or evea 
to fear its notice; but I, at least, know bj eiperienM^ 
tiiat in Hie onmiscience of its judgment it can stoop 

" To break a butterfly upon a wheeL*' 

It is now nearly nine years since that review selected 
me as an example of its imsparing severKy; and, de- 
viating from the true object of criticism, made its 
strictures upon one of the most hastily composed and 
insignificant of my early works a vehicle for an un- 
pnwdced and wanion attack iq[K)n the personal char 
meter and principles of tiie author. The slander thfid 
buried against a young add unprotected female, stru^- 
glii^ in a paA of no ordinary industry and effort, for 
pHrposes sanctified by the most sacred feelin^i of Hd- 
tore, happily fell burtless. The public of an enlighrteii** 
•d age, indulgent to the critical errors of pages oom^ 
posed for its amusement, under circumstances, not of 
vani^ or choice, but of necessity has by its counte* 
nance and favour, acquitted m« of those chaises under 
which I was summoned before their awful tribunal^ 
and which tended to banish the accused from society^ 
and her works from circulation: for ^^ licentiousness^ 
profligacy, irreverence, blasphemy, libertinism, disk>yr 
al^, and atheism,"' were no venial errors. Placed by 
that public in a definite rank among authors, and in 
BO undistinguished circle of society, alike as woman 
and as author, beyond the injury of malignant scur* 
itiity, wluitever form it may assume, I would point out 
to those who have yet to stru^e through the arduou!* 
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and painful career that I have ran, the feebleness of 
unmerited calumny, and encourage those who receive 
wiA patience and resignation the awards of dignified 
and legitimate criticism, to disregard and contemn the 
anonymous slander with which party spirit arms its 
strictures,, under the veil of literaiy justice. 

In thus recurring to the severe chastisement which 
my early efforts received from the judgment of the 
Qjuarterly Review, it would be ungrateful to conceal 
that it placed 

" My bane and antidote at once before me,'' 

and that in accusing me of ^^licentiousness, profligai^^ 
irreverence, blasphemy, libertinism, disloyalty, and 
atheism,'' it presented a nostrum of universal ^eflScacy, 
which was to transform my vices into virtues, and to 
rendw me, in its own words, ^^ not indeed a good writer 
of novels, but a useful friend, KfoMiful unfe, a tender 
mother, and a respectable and happy mistress of a 
famhfJ*' 

To effect this purpose, ^'so devoutly to be wished,^^ 
it prescribed a simple remedy: '^ To purchase imme- 
diately a speUing book, to which, in process of time^ 
might be added a pocket dictionary, and to take a few 
lessons in joining-hand; which superadded to a little 
common sense, in place of idle raptures,'' were £naUy 
to render me that valuable epitome of female excel- 
lence, whose price Solomon has declared above rubies. 

While I denied the crimes thus administered to, I 
took the advice for the sake of its results; and like 
* Coelebs in search of a wife," with his ambulating 
virtues, I set forth with my Mavor and my Entigk in 
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search of that conjugal state, one of the necessary - 
qualifications for my future excellencies. With my dic- 
tionary in my pocket, with my spelUng hook in one 
hand, and my copperplate improvements in the other, I 
entered my probation; and have at last (thanks to the 
Qjaarterly Review) obtained the reward of my calli- 
graphic and orthographic acquirements. As it foretold, 
I am become, in spite of the " seven deadly sins^^ it 
laid to my charge, " not indeed a good writer of no- 
vels,^' but, I trust, " a respectable,"' and, I am sure, " a • 
happy mistress of a family/" 

In the fearful prophecy so long made, that I should 
never write a good novel, the Quarteily Review, in its 
benevolence, will at least not be displeased to learn 
that I have written some that have been successful,, 
and that while my Glorvinas, Luximas, and Lolottes, 
have pleaded my cause at home, like " very Daniels/^ 
they have been received abroad with equal favour and 
indulgence; and that (yJDormel has been transmitted to 
its author in three different languages. Having thus, 
I hope, settled " my long arrear of gratitude with 
Alonzo,"" I am now ready to begin a new scorce; and 
await the sentence of my quondam judge, in the spirit 
of one 

"Who neither courts nor fears 
His farournor his hate. / 

In a work which bears the sweeping title of ^ France,*' 
(a title adopted by necessity, because none other was 
left me), it would be a strange solecism to omit all no- 
tice of the jurisprudence, medical science, and finance 
of that country; subjects connected with its most vital 
existence, but far beyond my limited sphere of inquirj'. 

b 
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At my request, my husband has midertaken to furnish 
some sketches on these points^ which form the pages 
of the appendix. 

For the authenticity of the great mass of anecdotes 
with which I have endeavoured to relieve (he weariness 
of narrative, I can no further vouch, than that I ob- 
tained them from persons distinguished by their rank^ 
talents, and high respectability; and that I give them 
in the saloon or the boudoir. I have omitted many 
that were doubtful, even though they were amusing; 
and I have transcribed few that were not corroborated 
by persons of very different principles and interests* 
My object was te come at the trutii, and I trust I have 
pretty generally succeeded. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



The Publisher feels himself called ulpon to state, 
&at the delay which has taken place in the appearance 
of this work, has arisen, in the first place through the 
very illegible state in which the manuscript was trans- 
mitted to him, and which, therefore, required twice the 
usual time to print: Secondly, in oonsequence of the 
author undertaking (without, success) to procure a 
French translator for the Paris edition, the advan- 
tages of which it was incumbent on the publisher to se- 
cure, th order to reimburse himself for the very large 
sum paid for copyright: and thirdly, by the author's 
wish to have the French translation published without 
any of the political passages being suppressed, a pro- 
ceeding which the reader will immediately perceive 
would have caused the confiscation of the work by the 
French government. 

Conduit Street^ HanorocT Square, 
June (he 7th, 1817. 
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FRANCE, 



BOOK I. 

The Peasantry. 



^L'homme doi^poavotf d^ployeraes faculty 6ii|>oterdefMridie^^ 
rob k ses besoins, avec one liberty entidre. L'inUrdt {r6n^nl de chaque toci^- 
16, loin d'ordonnerd'en restreindre rexercice, defend au contnire d'y porter 
attetnte ; et dans cette partie de Tordre public^ le aoin d'aasurer 4 cbACun \e9 
droita qu'il tient de la nature eat encore a la fob la aeole politique utile, le aeul 
devoir de la puiaaance aoctale, et le aeul droit que la Tolont^ g^n^rale puine 
I^gidmement ezercer aur lea ixidiyidua.'* 

OonomcsT, Progr^a de rEaptit 



The PeoMMiff/ bejbre ffie BevoluUon. — CondiMon cffhe Peasantryi 
ariging out of the Btoolutunu — The Labourers^^^Farrmrs.-^ 
BnuiU Fropneior$,^^MiUtary Lab(mrer$,^-^Farmer tf If Orson* 
viUe^^^eMager of the ValUe of Dorsm.-^Rural iconomy.-^ 
Market Day at M&ntreuU^--^Pecaant IhveOing.--''MmiIs. — Do^ 
mestic Manners and Jiffectiom.^^Rdigion,r^Bel^;ums Proees* 
9ions.^^Popular 8uperstUwns.'-^Diet,-^HimpitalUy^''^Mendici'' 
tf.r^CharUy.'^^Coitume.'^Physiognomy.'^IIke Basque^-'^Sum' 
mary» 

POLITICAL revolution^ the inevitable result of nndiie pre- 
ponderance in some order ot tlie state in which it occurs, pre- 
sents, in the moral subversion it occasions, an image of those 
fearful symptoms, by which nature in her great volcanic strug- 
gles rights herself, and vindicates her violated laws ; and the 
convulsions of disorganizing matter best typify the throes and 
efforts of social and political dissolutions. Fermentation workg 
alike in both : destructive particles are forced to the surface ; 
much of what is good is overwhelmed in the impetuosity of the 
torrent: much of what is bad reigns paramount through its 
hour of necessary agency. The evil, however, which caused 
tiie explosion is at length removed ; and these tamultnous ai> 
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HcMf miMiing info qoiescence, terminate by n neeeasary eau- 
eation in the re-establishment of harmony and order; A new 
form c^ things presents itself ; new arrangements arise out of 
the elementary wreck of exhausted systems ; and in polittcal^ 
as in natural science, new facts are inscribed on the tables of 
buman experience ; new combinations extend the sphere of hu- 
man views ; and new lights beam upon the collected mass of 
buman knowledge^ to correct its theories and to fortify its con* 
elusions. 

Wh^ the burning floods and frightful explosions of Vesuvi- 
us poured ruin and desolation on every object within the sphere 
of its convulsed action, the elder Pliny was seen exposing him- 
self to its varied forms of danger in the cause of knowledgCf-and 
for the benefit of his species : his spirit soaring in sublimity a- 
bove the wreck of matter, as nature, with all her awful secrets, 
stood revealed before him* But to the greatest political explo- 
mon that time has ever witnessed, or history recorded ; to the 
revolution of France few philosophical Plinys have brought their 
cool and unbiassed scrutiny* The event which has shaken the 
greatest dynasties of the earthy torn the creed of the most pow- 
erful religion, subdued opinions coeval with record, and weak- 
ened ties twisted with the very instincts of nature, has rarely 
been viewed through an^Nnedium but that of passion, or discus-* 
eed in any language but that of prejudice. 

It has, indc^, in its progress, been contemplated with well 
merited horror* It has dazzled the visionary, it has frightened 
the timid. The oppressor and the oppressed have alike torncd 
its events to their purpose 5 to exhibit it as a warning, or to 
seize upon it as an example. But while history with her impar- 
tial testimony exposes the causes of the French revolution, in 
the increasing abuses of the government, and in the consequent 
demoralization of the people, ite effects on the nation, out of 
whose wrongs it arose, are only to be estimated in the interior 
of society, and in the detailed minuti» of every-day existence. 
It is by an intimate acquaintance with the changes impressed 
upon all the various conditions and classes of the population, that 
its good and evil can alone be appreciated ; and when pi^judice 
disfigures, and policy misrepresents, pliilantliropy will exult- 
ingly point to domestic ameliorations, and philosophy triumph 
in the justification of her theories* 

« Liberty and property,*' says Voltaire, « is the cry of the 
English ; it is the cry of nature :'* and he adds, in his own pe- 
culiar style, <• // vaut ndeux que Sf. George et mm droit; 8L Ik* 
- nw, et mmt jine,*^—{89l\\t George and my right, is better than 
Saint Denis and ngr pleasure.^ To the oppressed and misera- 
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Ue peasant of France aU natural egression waa deiued. With 
erery feeling of humanity violatedf with every social instituto 
penrertedy tliey had learned by experience that complaint waft 
unavailing, and rei^istance ruin.* An event, however, occurs 
red, which, forwarded by their wrongs, was destined to worik 
their redemption ; and the total overthrow of that frightful sys- 
tem of feudality, which had so long crushed them iuto slavery^ 
was among the first and best works of the revolution. To form 
ft just idea of the magnitude and proportions of the giant struc- 
ture, as it stood, frowning over the waste it had occasioned, tho 
production of a few scattered fragments will suffice $ nor is any 
minute detiul of its complicated deformities necessary to excuse 
or to justify the reaction, which followed evils so Inyrshly inflio>» 
ted, and so patiently sustained. 

The carviCf [day's work exacted by the landlord from tha 
tenant] — Twhich, in giving France such noble roads, robbed thft 
peasant oi his sole possessions, his .time and his labour) torft 
him not nnfrequently from his family and home to labour in a 
distant province ; nor were the dirc^ evils belonging to this 
system the only means of oppression to its victims. The eor* 
viCf in the hands of petty tyranny, became a convenient instra« 
ment to hoU out as a threat, or to inflict as a punishment; and 
occasionally it was even applied to remove an uncomplying hus« 
band or vigilant father from the protection of his family, and this 
vindication of his honor. 

The droit de chasse, [game law] while it ravaged the fields^ 
destroying the full half of their produce, estimated the life of a 
hare above the liberty of a man ; and where want afforded such 
irresistible impulses to violate its enactments, bound its vie* 
tims, for a conventional offence, to the oar of a galley .f 

The droit coutumier, or code of customary law, varied in 
every province; and by its uncertainty and disagreement with it- 
self, multiplied the evUs of litigation to the poor, and frequent* 
ly extinguished even the hope of justice to the wronged. 

* See LesDictionnures det Fieff de M. de TremtnTille, et de Prenaudon. 

The resistance made in La Bretagne, under tlie reign of Louis XIV. to the 
tyranny and insupportable exactions of the govemment, was punished with ft 
severity that apjiroached to ext€rmhuai9n / The city of Rennes was nearly de» 
populated ; and the troops were every where let loose, to conunxt evety spe- 
des of violence on the defenceless inhabitants. 

t '* When I had a house at Bpinay, sur Seine,** said an Enelish friend of min^ 
wao resided in France before the Revolution, " I obscrvert every day a large 
water cart brought from the river to the house of the Marechal lyAubterre, 
who resided near me, and drawn by six men in harness. On enquiiy, I found 
that these yoke mates had killed some of the mamhars game, and that he had 
thus commuted their Bentence^ instead of removing them from their Biniiiet to 
the galiies at Mivseilles." 
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Of the gubdUf [tax on salt] so oppressiire in its exactions as 
to become a spectre to the imaginations of the ignorant and the 
poor^ it is impossible to ^ve an adequate representation.— - 
Whatever was most tyrannical in government^ and most absurd 
in morals^ was to be found in the enadments calculated to raise 
the revenue, and ensure thecollecftion of this detestable tax*-— 
Every morsel of meat the peasant might possesss was previ- 
ously estimated, and bis consumption of salt, the excised com- 
modity, regulated by computation. The smallest infringement 
of the dres^fd code was unpityingly punished by confinement^ 
(temporary, or Tor life) on board the gallies.* Every things 
therefore, that appeared amongst the simple peasantry, either 
novel or mysterious, goading or insupportable, was placed in 
theirappreh^nsion to the account of the gabeUe,^ 

The tithCf that vexatious tax upon the most laborious class of 
socidy, for the support ai^ luxury of the most indolent, was 
rendered more burthensome, from tlie multitude oT other im- 
posts which Tell upon the ciiltivator. 

The taUUf "[land-tax] and indeed the whole direct taxation 
of the kingdom, fell exclusively upon the people, the estates 
and persons of the privileged classes being wholly exempt from 
imposition. The personal slavery of a large portion of the 
population, especially in Franche ComU, of whicl#the clergy 
held a considerable portion in main niorte, [mortmain] em- 
braced in itself all that was most odious in the legal, sanctioned 
outrages upon human reason and human feeling, all the multi- 
plicity of oppression which filled up the code of feodal rights. 
The peasantj^^, thus abandoned to contempt and to neglect, and 
cultivating a plenteous soil for others, which tliey could never 
hope to reap for themselves, submitted from generation to ge- 
neration with a debasing acquiescence to their iron destiny; 

* Des enfans de trieze ans, condanui^l aux galeres, pour avdr 6U trourds 
avec leuia p^rea, convdncus de contrabande. — ^Voilsi le code da fisc; voU4 
Pindul^nce pour le Tisc; on lui a vendu le sang innocent ! et on se tut l-^Du- 
paty iZttreB 9ur Vltaiie. 

[Children of thirteen, condemned to the ^leys, for being found with their 
&ther« when detected in smuggling. — This is the fiscal code ; and this is t^e 
indulgence aUowed to the fiscju coae ; innocent blood is sold! and nothing is 
ttdd wout iV.^JhipalhfB Letters nn haly,'\ 

f «< Un cur^ aToit regu, devant ses paroissienSy \ine pendide, lis se mirent 
tous k crier,*' que c'^toit la gabeUe^ et qu'ils le ▼oyoient fort bien. *' Le cur^ 
habile leur dit, et sur le m^me ton, point du tout, mes en&ns, ce n'est pas 
la gabcOe, c'eat lejubil^. En m£me terns les voDk tous k genoux. Que dites- 
vous dubon esprit de ces gens 1^ ?"— X^fr«9 de Sevign^, vol. iii. 

[" A rector had received a clock, in presence of his parishioners. They 
aU esclaimed that it was the salt-taz, they knew it well." The adroit rector 
humouring their ignorance, told them ** not at all, n^y children, it is not the 
salt-tax, it is the jubilee/' In a moment they were all down on their knees. 
What do yoa thidc of the intellect cf tiiese people ?'*— iS«ni7i^» £e«Mrv.] 
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end though fhey lightened the barthen of ft miserable existence 
by constitutional gaiety • though they sung in chains and danced 
in rags; yet how sensibly lliey sufferedf was marked* in their 
meagre features and attenuated forms; bow keenly they fdt^ 
was evinced in the reaction of their fedings» when circumstances 
idaced the sword of retribution in their hands, and vengeance 
exceeded her customary horrors, in the ferocious deeds of the 
Carmagnoles and the Marseillois. 

It has always been observed by the travellers who visited 
France before the revolutionf and particularly by the English^ 
and by agricultural travellers, that the peasantry of that coun- 
try were a singularly laborious and pains-taking race, enduring 
much, and suffering patiently. — Mr. Toung gives it as his 
opinion, that « they would have improved the country, if they 
had formed any part in a system, the principles of which tended 
towards national prosperity.'* But no such system appeared, 
until the occurrence of that great bouLtversementf [overthrow] 
out of whose principles of destruction and regeneration the 
present improved condition of the peasant population of France 
arose. 

England, in the sixteenth century, set a great example to 
the rest of Europe, when she seized upon the overgrown pos- 
sessions of the church, and converted the unhallowed fruits of 

* Theiff niUBerous little insurrections in the |>royinces, and the horrible out- 
laws which their despair urged them to commit, even against nature^ is a suf- 
ficient proof of their sensibUity^ to their wrongs. 

** Un pauvre homme passementier dansle fauxbourg St MarceaUy ^toit tax£ 
\ dix ^U8 pour un impot sur les mditrUei, H ne lea avoit pas ; on le presse et 
Fepresse, if demand du terns, on le lui refuse— on prend son pauvre lit, et sa 
pauvre ^cuff/Sts— quand U se vit en cet ^tat, la rage s'empare cte son coeur ; il 
Goupe la gorge S trois de ses eniana, qui ^tment dans sa chambre — sa femroe 
sauve le quatridme, et s'enfuit ; le pauvre homme est au Chitelet, il sera 
pendu dans un jour. II dit que tout son d^plainr» c'est de n'avoir pas tu^ sa 
Jemme, et Penfant qu'elie a sauvd." [" A poor man, a lacemaker in the 
flnixbourg SL Marceau, was taxed ten crowns, an impost le\ied on eadi indi- 
vidual of the company of lacemakers. He had not tne money ; payment was 
urged and urged again i he begged for time ; it was refiised him. They took 
his bed and even his porringei>~when he found himself reduced to this deplo» 
rable condition, despair made him frantic — ^he cut the throats of three of his 
children, who were m the room with him'— his wife saved the fourth, and rax 
out of the house ; the poor man is in the Chatelet, and will be hanged tomorrow. 
He Ays that all his regret is, not having killed his wife, and his in&nt"] The 
conclusion of this description is curious, and quite in character both with the 
li'fiietandthe vniter, — " On devoit partir aujourd'hui pour Fontainbleau, oik lew 
plaidn devmeni devemr det peinetf par lew mulHpUcit^V'^Xiettree de Sefcigni^ 
voL iiL (*< To day we set out for Fontainbleau, where pleasures become |iainB 
from their multiplicity." — SevignPe Letten,] 

This dreadful system of taxation, which maddened the lower dassea int« 
mutrder, only went to supply the expenses of a voluptuous prince/ and to imil- 
liply the pleaauret ef ha courts till thej became **p(m*,^^ 
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fraud and impiety to the benefit of the state. Men, devoted by 
fteir institutions and orders to poverty and humility, engrossed 
the riches of the country, and preserved a twofold influence^ 
spiritual and temporal, subversive of the interests of society. 
But, the original abuse 4estroyed, the undue influence declined^ 
superstition lost ground, and wealth circulated with a more 
equid and salutary distribution.* What the despotism of Henry 
YIII. effected in En^and, the democratic principles of the re- 
volution accomplished in France ;f and the sale df the national 
domains was one of the strongest measures of this estraordi- 
nary event, producing incalculable benefit to the lower and ag- 
ricidtural classes, wliile the mode in which this measure was 
estecuted was eminently constituted to attach the peasantry 
to the revolutionary cause, and to induce them to give their aid 
and sanction to a political change, which, in emancipating them 
from slavery, added property to freedom, and converted five 
hundred thousand labouring serts into independent proprietors* 
In the public sale of the national domains, tiie government be* 
came the agent of the peasantry : a certain portion of land, or- 
dinarily contiguous to his dwelling, was given to each peasant 
who presented himself as a purchaser ; time was granted him 
to pay the purchase-money, and a small sum was advanced, to 
enable the new proprietor to commence the cultivation of his 
little farm. << Give a man secure possession of a bleak rock,'' 
says a celebrated agriculturalist, <« and he will convert it into 

* Of the mode of assigmng lands to the church in France, many curious in- 
ftances were discovered during the revohition, from the ancient archives of 
the cathedrals. In 1470, Louis XL assifned over the whole Comt^ de Bou- 
logne to the Virgin Mary, and promised to do her homage for it, in the per- 
son of the Abbe de Notre Dame de Boulogne: but, says a national writer^ 
•« D'abord cet hommage religieux se rendit siu* I'autel, et s'ofint directemeut 
au saint Bient6t I'^vdque, Fabb^, le titulaire, du b^n^fice se pla^a entre 
Tautci et le pieux vassal, et regut I'hommage, au nom du saint Insensible- 
ment on oublia le saint, et reccl^siaatique s'attribua tout I'honneur, en quality 
de b^n^ficier." [<* First this religious hommagfe was paid to the altar, and offered 
directly to the Vir^n. Very soon the bishop, the abbot, or the titukty of the 
benefice, placed himself between the altar and the pious vaaaal* and receive 
the homage in the name of the Virgin. Insensibly the Virgin was forsotten, 
9nd the ecclesiastic took all the honour to hunself, in character of beneficier." 

t The inhabitants of Condon, in the department du Gers, gave an eiglith» 
instead of a tenth, in consequence of the clergy of tlie diocese havinr pro* 
mised to liberate annually from purgatoiy two hundred and fifty souls of tneir 
friends and relations^ and to conduct them to Paradise straight. 

Monsieur Falconet, in his work on the neces^tyof restoring all the church 
lands to the clergy, ascribes all the horrors of the evolution to the vidatiou 
of their sacred property. He strongiy recommends the measure of turning 
adrift all the present proprietors, and df restoring the domains of the rich 
ttonasteries, which were bequeathed to heaven by many a pious penitent, <<conv> 
me fondation pour le remade de son ame." {** As an endowment for the re- 
lief of his souL'*] He mentions Mirabcan incidentally mi tan MrableoH. Thi9 
pamphlet hai many admiren among the loyalist parly. 
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ngiffdeii; giveliiin afewyears'lesaeoragftEdeiif mdhewill 
turn it into a (le«erf The truth of this po^tioa was stros^f 
illustrated in the present proprietors of France; and notwi^i- 
jBtETuling the evU influence which the spirit of foreign conquest 
in their late ruler must have had upon the resources an4 
industry of the people, yet when the allies first approached tha 
frontiers of the French territory, thev invaded a country whose 
peasantry were the best conditioned, and most prosperous of 
any nation in Europe. In visiting the extensive farm of a per* 
son of rank and fortune, in the Isle of France, and remarking 
to him the apparent opulence of his tenantry, and the general 
prosperity of the country, he made the following observatiom^ 
which spoke equally, in favour of the moral and physical (Con- 
dition of the people : «< It is impossible to foresee what may be 
the consequences of the enormous depredations committed hf 
the foreign troops, when added to the losses already sustained 
by the mHitary systems of Napoleon. The contributions already 
levied are beyond the resources of the nation j but with respecit 
to our peasantry, it is quite certain, that, besides the improve* 
ment of their general condition by the revolution, they have 
also made a provision of energy and good sense, which 
strengthens and enlightens them to meet every attack of ad* 
versity, and which tliey did not possess thirty years back/' 

Itisy however, neither {lossible nof true, tha^ in this general 
prosperity, all are opulent in a class where so much must de- 
pend on individual exertion and i>e('uliarity of circumstances, 
on the nature of the soil, or the cliaracter of a province. It 
would be rather a public evil than a general good, if an order 
did not exist which bad only its daily industry and good-will ^ 
to depend on : but even the least favoured among the labouring ' 
class feel some reflection from the prosperity that surrounds 
them. No longer «< unjpeupU serf, carvSaAle et taiUable,*^* [<^ an 
enslaved people, corveaule and taillable," — See corvee and 
taille,J all are alike free to offer their labour for adequate remu- 
neration | and all now feel that this newly-possessed power of 
self-disposal is property, in itself. 

* The thief of feudality, as M. de Mably obterves, are tiifficient proofs of 
"TaflBervisBement dans lequel le despotisme des seigneurs tenott le peuplew 
et c|qi les rendmt les maitres absolus de sa fortune et de ses forces/' [*' the 
•emtude in which the despotism of the lords of the manor held the peasants, 
and which rendered them absolute masters of their powers and their fate."] 
Among these seignioral titles were the following : *< Seigneur haut et puissant* 
s^cpneur redouts, et tr^s redoutd/^ [*' Seigneur high and powerful* seigneur 
ftwnil and moctawiuL"] The immense sur&ce of France must naturally pro- 
duce mat variety in the characters and conditions of the people. In Bri- 
tanny they are much less civilized, and in some districts of the west and nort^ 
moch leas opuient, than in the other parts of the kingdom. 



The peasantry of France may pwhapB be divided into Vt» 
distinct classes of proprietor^ farmer tenant (fermerfj and 
labourer. A French writer has termed the labouring class of 
a free state «<2a p6piniire 4es iddats,'^ r<<the nursery of sd- 
diers.*'] It was on this class that the law of military con- 
scription fell with most frequency, though not with most weight ; 
for the labouring peasant made but Uttle sacrifice, when he 
flung away the spade for the musket, and left the track of his 
plough for the march of victory. From the ranks, however^ 
so often supplied by this class of men, arose many of those 
brave commanders, who planted the ea^e-standard of France 
in almost every country in Europe; for it was a maxim with 
the chief who reigned in military supremacy over all^ 

. That he who doth i'th' wars 

More than his captain can, becomes 

His c^tain'a captain. SHiJUPSiJui. 

AGchael Ney, a young hussar, distinguished himself, while 
yet in the ranks, by unparalleled intrepidity; and, gallantly 
fighting his Way tlirough every subaltern degree of his profes- 
sion, was presented by his colonel-general with a company, on 
the sole recommendation of his own merits. The simple hus- 
sar became in time a marshal of France: his sovereign raised 
him to the highest rank in the state, by the titles of Duke 
D'Elchingen and Prince of Moskowa; and his country con- 
ferred on him that title, « greater than all," when, in her gra- 
titude for his services, she named him *^le brave de$ braves^** 
[*« the bravest of tlie brave."] 

The disbanding of the veteran troops of France has obliged 
most of ite subaltern members to return to the obscure labours 
of their youth; and, foregoing 

'< The |^pplingyi{fOiiTand rough fixtwn of war,** 

with minds long trained to other objects, and habite long tem- 
pered t(V other views, the heroes of Maren^ and of Austerlitz 
again appear following the plough in their native villages, and 
are of necessity become << hewers of wood and drawers of 
water." 

I remember to have met one of these military labourers, these 
veteran '< braves,*^ who had been driven with an army almost 
frantic behind the Loire, engaged in the inglorious labours of 
the spade, and working on the estate of a soldier, who had him- 
self long since turned his « sword into a ploughshare,'^ after 
having wielded it only in the service of virtue and of freedom.'^ 

I 'Was one morning, in the summer of 1816^ walking under 
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flM renenible towm^ of Chateau la Grange, and leanii^ cm the 
arm of its illustrious master, general the marqmi de la Pbyette^ 
(and who would not boast of being supported by that arm, which 
raised the standard of independence m America, and placed her 
banner above the dungeons of France ?) The ftrure ei a la- 
bourer, who was working on the moat which neany surround- 
ed the chateau, stmrlc me as being both distiiigDished and sin- 
gular. He was a tall athletic man, something advanced in life* 
As we approached, he touched the little embroidered cap, which 
did not conceal his grey locks, and drawing up into an erect 
posture, gave the military salute. Which M. de la Fayette most 
pumtiliously returned. As the labourer resumed his spade, I 
asked the general, in English, whether this was not one of th^ 
disbanded soldiers of the Loii-e. « I should suppose,*' he repli- 
ed, « a distinguished one | for I find he is a member of the le- 
gion of honour, and you may peroeive the ensign of his order 
glittering through the rents in his jacket/' The man raised 
his eyes to us, as we now stood beside him ; and perceiving 
that the general was looking at his work, he asked with anxie- 
ty " Vous en ites content^ man gtueraltf empire y* ["General^ 
I hope you are satisfied with it ?"] « Mais am, mm amif parfai" 
iemtnt^ cda va Men.*' ["Yes, my fricmd« perfectly, 'tis very weH 
done"] replied the general. «* Bon, hon^^ [*< good, good,"] return- 
ed the soldier, and resumed his labours with all the vigour of 
an able pioneer. « That brave fellow,'' said M. de la Fayette, 
as we pursued our walks, << has passed twenty years in the ser- 
vice of his country. He is covered with scars. He had alrea- 
dy obtained the subaltern distinctions of his profedsioil, and in 
another year was to have been appointed a commissioned offi- 
cer; en attendant^ [in the mean time] he received the cross of 
the legion of honour, and thought himself amply recompensed 
for all his services. It was thus by a few laurel crowns, that the 
Romans became masters of tlie worid. This disbanded veteran 
returned, a few weeks back, to his native village, which is at 
this moment visible through the trees of that dark wood : he 
oflfered his services to my condergef [keeper] who accepted 
them. He labours through the week in his tattered fustian jack- 
et, and gratifies all that is left of his military pride, by exposing 
his badge of honour to the admiration of the rustic crowd, with 
tvhich he minj^es at mass on Sundays." 

But the ranks of the labouring class are not alone filled by 
tiie disbanded privates of the army ; for many (and there is a 
romantic sadness in the idea), many whose brows have recent- 
ly been shaded by the ^^panadie hUmc?* [<< white plume"] of mili- 
tary diatinctioiisj whose voica was law, and whose br«ath was 

. € 
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eommftnd (now expelled to make way for << daintier captains,^') 
are driven by necessity to earn their daUy bread by daily la- 
bour. 

One of my gallant countrymen, attached to the English array 
now in France, was stationed with his company in a village at 
some distance from the head-quarters : he was returning with 
his dogs, after a sporting ramble in the neighbourhood, when 
be overtook a team, whuae driver displayed a costume at once 
military and civil — his waggoner's tVock contrasting with a 
large rocked hat A3 they pursued the same route, the English 
officer endeavoured to enter into conversation ; but was answered 
with that brusqiierfe^ H-udenessJ which intimates impatience of 
obtrusion. A few usdess questions on the state of the game in 
that country had nearly finished an intercourse so churlishly 
supported, when the waggoner, casting his eyes on the undress 
uniform of the Englishman, asked, in his turn, some questions 
as to the state of the English army, in terms suffiriently techni- 
cal to betray his ex|ierience on the subject to which he had so 
abruptly adverted. The conversation became interesting : it 
turned on the war in Spain. The Englishman alluded to the 
«* hot work" of a particular day. « Were you in that engage- 
ment V* demanded the waggoner eagerly. 

<« I was wounded in it,'^ said the Englishman. 

<« And I," said the Frenchman, « was wounded in it also.** 

** 1 was attached to such; a division." 

<< I commanded the battalion opposed to tliat division." 

« I am addressing an c^cer of the French army then !" said 
Captain '*'<i'*, moving his hat. 

•♦ I had once that honour," answered the Frenchman, return- 
ing the bow ; then after a moment given to dejected thought- 
fulness, he rallied from his abstraction, wished his companion 
a good morning, and springing on the seat of his waggon, cri- 
ed, " Ft/, w/;" [•♦ quick, quick,"] to bis horses and drove ra- 
pidly on. When captain *♦* reached his village inn, he per- 
ceived his military acquaintance leading out his horse to water. 
He enquired of the aubergisU, [landlord,] who he was : " M 
jKmr celuirld,'^ replied the innkeeper, « c*est undenos lictncUs, 

e^est U capUaine de 3 r un brave kamme ! c*est grand (km- 

mage / tnaU vaila cainme v(nU Us choses dam fiotre pauvre France. 
Cependantf diaMe / que wufeaf-votw 1^"* [•♦ Ah ! as to him, he is 

• Une quantity prodigieuse d'officiere sam moycns sont renvoy^ du service 
Ct mifl ^ la demi-solde; tandia qu'on forme dcs corps entiers des jeunes gens, 
i peine ^chapp^s du college.. Ces jeunes gens, commandes par des vieUards 
hors d'^Ut de supporter les fatigues militaires, sont inslitu^s pour remplaccr 
cctte terrible nidc iiop^iiale, qui toujours dans la bataille d^cida la victoirc. j 
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•ne of our disbanded ofBcere ; it is captain B "-^ a brave 
nan I 'tis a great pity ! — but this is the way things are g«)ing 
on in our poor France. However, what would you have ?'*] 

The agi-tcvltural surface of France is divided into what ia 
called, in the language of the country, << le pay* de gnrndtf etde 
petite cuJUwre*^ In the fomier» the size of the farms has been 
little affected by the revolution : the only difference^ that has 
occurred is, that several farms belonging to one landlord may 
have been purchased by the farmers who formerly culttvateid 
tiiem, or by a small proprietor, whose exertions are confined to 
the ground he has bought The possession of small plots of 
ground by the day^^lab^iurers has become very frequent $ and it 
is sometimes usual in these countries to let them to the great 
farmers who are desirous of having them, to complete the quan- 
tity of land which the size of their establishment demands. 

The pays de petite culture is composed of small farms, for the 
cultivation of which the landlord finds the tenant in horses and 
ploughs, and divides with him the profits. Upon the large 
farms the condition of the tenant is very much like that of our 
own English farmers; and in the pays de petite ciUture there 
exists a race, long disappeared from England, of poor but in- 
dependent yeomen, who rear their families in a degree of com- 
fort as perfect, as it is remote from luxury. The dwelling of 
a French farmer presents the same scene of rural bustle, activi- 
ty»and industry, as is usually found in the English farm-house. 
The women always appear full of occupation and energy, and 
abare in common with their husbands, fathers, and brothers^ 
the toil and anxiety of their condition.* 

While we were on a visit in the canton of La Beauce, at the 
chateau D'Orsonville, the seat of the marquis and marquise de 
Colbert Chabanab (and il is a delightful link in the chain of 
association, which leads me back to days so happily passed,) 
we accompanied la belle chatelaine^ the lady of the castie, on a 
visit to a rui*al bride, tlie wife of one of their farmer-tenants, 

[An immense number of officen without means of support are dismissed from 
the service and put on half-pay; while new corps are foitned, entirelv off 
young people who have scarcely left college. These youths, commanded by 
old men who are no longer capable of supporting the mtig^e of military duty, 
are instituted in place of tliat tremendous imperial guard, which in the day of 
battle always decided the victory. 

Cunory exomnation of the gvoern m er a of the Bottrbom.} 

• <( C'est un avantage multipli^ partout, depuis la revolution,*' said a French 
farmer to us, speaking of the improved state of the labourers; «* que les do- 
roestiques des fermcs et les jounuJiers poss^dent une maison et quelques 
iDorceaux de teri'e, en addition aux g^ges.*' 

£'' It is an advantage multiplied every whfere, since the revolution, that the 
servants of the farms and the day-labourers possess a house and a piece ef 
gfound, in adtfition to their wages."] 



We fdiittd ber tk^ady deeiily eti^^ai^ in all the bmitle of honge- . 
witbry, ntondii^; in tiie midst of a pile of- brown loaves, which 
she was fire]>artnf|^ for the htboarera. 

^ Vm$ voitt di^ oocnpee du 4nenage9 ma foimc Madelainef** 
[<< You are ali^ady occupied with the housbold afibtrs^ my good 
Madelaiae,"] said marquise de Colberts as we entered. 

** Eh! mtm^ mtm DUu^ anU Midjame^paurqwri pag y^ [« Oh! 
yes, niadam-*-why not?") replied Madelaine, shakinje; the floor 

ft^Mn what Madame de C called «< simlnxe dejupe^*' — {** her 

luxury of petticoat/'] the stipei-fluous quantity of hei^ well-plaited 
cloth petticoat well meriting the epithet, Maddaine then, with 
evident pride in her newly acquinnl opulence, did the honours 
of li^a* house, by requestini^^ us to walk into the grande chambre, 
or best parlour, aud to leaA'e « la inotson^''* as she called the 
kitchen, or place of funeral reception ; where an immense 
iaai*mite, bubbling over the wood tire, sent forth tiie fume of 
ttie savoury ragout preparing for the family supper. 

La grande dkmtnbrt exhibited one of those excessively high 
aud excelfeat beds, which tt is the ambition of every French 
peasant to possess ; and its old brocaded hangings seemed to 
boast a nobler origin^ than the fresh and saowy counterpane 
wliich accompanied tliem. An armoiref [clothes-pre-ss] antece- 
dent (by its stniclure) to tiie days of Boule, held the bridal 
wardrobe, or rustic trintsseoM^ Madelaine drew our attention 
also to the high chimney*piece, where ticked a handsome pen- 
dule, in order to point out to us her taste and her piety, exhibit- 
ed in a piece of ornamental wax-work, representing two young 
lovers burning in red worsted flames, fond and devoted as tiie 
death-enamoured martyrs of M. Cliateaubriand ; « Jh, qpCtUe 
t9t gentile I n^est^e paSf MMdaines ? — c'esi vraienient une cdeff^ure 
eharmanie /'' [« Ah ! how pretty slie is : is not she ladies :•*- 
hei* head is really charming !^] There was in this dwelling of 
the farmer:|: every appearance of competency and comfort; 
and though it wanted those finishing touches of neatness to he 
found in an English farm-house, thei*e was no absence of ac- 
commodation. Good beds, stout furniture, well-sashed win- 
dows, and spacious hearths, secured to its inhabitants all the 
prime necessaries of an habitual dwelling, which was never to 
be exchanged for the chilling misery of a parish poor-hduse ; 

* It is customary, in many parts of England, to call this part of a farmer's 
cottage ** the house." * 

•f •* 7Vo7i*«eaM," a portion of house-linen and clothei, which brides of all 
ranks in France bring as a dowiy. 

1 1 instance this /(trm-houK in La Beauce, as a fsur sample of the inany farm- 
houses we visited in France. In Xormandy I saw many superior. In Piccaidy 
and Artois they were in general inferior. 



eieeptf indeed^ a new order of tliiDge should provide ncli m 
mylvm agaiast that indigence, which the increased taxation^ 
and <M»ntrihutiDne levied an the savings of industry, for tha 
Bfliatenaiice of foreign troopSy may draw down upon the firoi* 
perotis peasantry of the land at some future day. 

In the course of a morning's walk in the neighbourhood of 
the chateau D'OrsonviUe, a sudden shower of rain obliged un 
to take shelter in the cottage of a jS^rmier. We found two youn|f 
women busied in folding up linen of an excellent quality and 
Cfklour ; and when we hiMl reckoned twelve pair of sheets, we 
could not help observing they were rich in house linen. <« Mai9 
ce finest rien^ cela,'^ [«« But tliis is nothing/'] replied one of tiia 
girls, and took some pains to convince us that what we saw 
would go but a very short way^ in providing beds for the la- 
bourers in harvest time. Mentioning this ' circumstance to 
Monsieur de C— at dinner that day, he assured me that it 
wps not unusual for a femUer to have one hundred and fiftj 
pair of sheets for the use of his family ; for that in general^ 
the French faji'raem were sufficiently opulent to indulge in a 
luxury, indispensable in France amung all classes, good linen 
and good beds. Among bis own tenantry, he added, thei« wenr 
some who were supposed to be worth two or three thousand 
pounds, EUiglish money ; and that a few days before, one of 
his femUers had given a portion of a thousand Napoleons with 
bis daughter in marriage. 

Such is the condition of these n\nM proprietors of lands, 
ef which their fathers were considered the Uve stock, when 
w miUe terre, sa^is seigneur/* [« no land without a lord/'] wan 
the maxipi of the times. 

There is something exquisitely gracious in the contempla* 
tion of that state of things, that true golden age of a country, 
** where every rood of ground maintains its man," and *< les 
petUs prapriefe$9** [« the little freeholds"] of Fi*ance enjoyed 
by the most numerous class of the peasantry, whether purchaS"* 
ed by the savings of the ferviier or vigneroUf [farmer or vine- 
di-esser,] or whether obtained in the early part of the Revolu« 
tion from the Rale of the national domains, present a state of 
rural indepeTidence, extremely favourable to the views> and 
highly gratifying to the feelings of philanthippy. 

We were travelling to the chattau of one of our hospitable 
French friends, when an accident, which happened to our car- 
riage, obliged us to stop for an hour in the little village, which 
stands at tlic entrance of the \ alley Dorsai. We resnhed to 
tarn our misadventure to account^ by visiting tlie chateau of 
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the celebrated Madame Cottiti, which, vre anderstood, was but 
at a walking distance. She, indeed, was no more ! But tb# 
dwelling which has once been consecrated by the residence of 
Genius (be it palace, or hovel,) is a shrine to which the mind 
and imagination naturally turn with pilgrim devotion ; and the 
ralley of Dorsai* amidst whose shades the character of Maiek 
Adel was created, will long preserve an interest^ independent . 
of its own loveliness atid romantic beauty. 

Having ordered ^^une petite collation*^ [« a little collation'*] 
(as the mthergiste [landlord] called a fillet of veal roasting at 
the fire for the breakfast of accidental travellers,) we walked 
down towanls the valley. Our steps were soon arrested by the 
appearance of a very handsome chatNiu, which hung over a 
pt*etty river, and which, as a large placated informed us, was 
««wt?en<e,*' [*< for sale.*'] We asked a young peasant (wh# 
was eating his gouU [luncheon] of raw artichokes and bread 
and butter at the gates) who had been its late owner. He an< 
■wered, « Le Marechal Arrighi, the cousin of the Emperor, 
now an eacUe " and the chateau and grounds were to be sold 
immediately. He could give us no furtlier information, and 
we proceeded on our ramble. The sultriness of the weather 
had produced an insupportable thirst, which trees bowed dowM 
with fruit on every side tempted us to allay : but as this is a 
depredation rarely committed in France, and as property of 
this description is held sacrc^l, in proportion as it lies exposed, 
we thougiit it wisest to offer ourselves as purchasers of tha 
« golden produce" of a vergeVf [orchard,] wiiich ncaily sur- 
rounded a very neat cottage by the path-way side we had ac-* 
cidentally pursued. 

To the threshold of a French cottage there is no barrier : 
it is entered not, indeed, without ceremony, for there are cer- 
tain forms of courtesy never dispensed with in France by any 
rank ; but it is entered by the stranger, as by tlie neighbour^ 
without hesitation, in the certainty of a civil, if not of a cor- 
dial reception. 

We found the interior of the cottage infinitely superior to its 
external appearance : a clean and lofty bed occupied a littlo 
alcove in the outside room ; some articles of old china orna- 
mented one shelf, and a few books another ; while the *^pot au 
feu'* [«< cooking-ptt'*] was bubbling over a clear fire under the 
special superintendence of an aged dame, who received us very 
good humorediy. To our question, whether we could get any 
fruit to pui-chase, she replied **mais iris volontiers — tent%$*^ 
[«^yes, willingly — come"] — and she hobbled to a little door 
which opened into a very small farm yanl, where a cow, a 
mule, and a pig, were lying amicably together under a sort of 
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ibedf 011 which some flax lay drying in the fran— ^' fefiestf «Mcm- 
jieur, €t Madame r* [** see, Monsieur, and Madame !''}—>< Yoa 
will ba^e the giiodness to cross that little basse cauVf [yard,] 
you will then find yourselves in the verger^ [orchard,] wbero 
my son-in-law and my daughter will have the honour to receive 
your commands : they are both at work there.^ We found the 
daughter (a middle-aged woman) at her distaff, under a tree 
laden with green-gagrs, of which she gave us the plunder for 
the sum of six sous (three pence,) exhorting us t«» fill our hand- 
kerchiefs, with repeated « pren^o-en doncy ns vina gtne% pas i^ 
[ « take more, do not stint yourselves !'*} 

We observed that tiie little domain of which she was mistresi 
was composed of a potagerf [kitchen garden] a vineyard, and a 
quantity of fruit trees and flo>vers. It was a delicious spot, and 
placed in a most delicious situation. We asked her, by what 
tenure her husband held it She replied with vivacity, « nude 
^esi d nous ; (?tst un petit proprieti ; tene%9 void, notre marir-^ 
vous raanUera tout pa,'' [•< it is ours ; it is our own Jittle proper* 
ty ; see, here is our husband — ^he will tell you all about it*'} 

«< J>rotre Marit*^ [*< our husband"! was a tall n>bust well-looking 
man. He approached us with a low bow, and a spade over his 
shoulder. To our questions, repeated by his wife, he replied 
with the intelligence and frankness peculiar to the lower clas** 
ses of France. 

This little estate of a few « arpens de terrCf** [« acres of 
j^und''] had been obtained by his father, on the sale of the na- 
tional domains.'*!' He bad himself served in all the wars of the 
vepublic, and under the Emperor ; but on tlie death of his fa- 
ther he had left the army, and took possession of his little pat- 
rimony, for he had no brothers or sisters to divide it with, ac- 
cording to the new law of succession.! He said their chief 
means of subsistence arose from the cultivation of their vines, 
which enabled them to have « un morceau de cochonnaiUe duns U 
pot, et un peu de vin dans le petit carveau ;" [<• a bit of bacon in 
the pot, and a little wine in the cellar] but he added, it requir- 
ed great industry to render their vines productive, during a six 
months' constant cultivation ; and that he had little hopes of 
deriving much profit from this year, on account of the unparal- 

• Befofe the revolution, the peasant, who was not oppressed by feudal ten- 
ures, and whoever could save by his earnings from the rapacity of Uxation a 
Ettle turn, raised himself to the dignity of a small proprietor. The pride which 
this ftingubur and rare independence awakened was so great, that the dying fa- 
ther sometimes ^vided the proprietorship of a single apple-tree among his 
sons.— <Hi this subject, gee Yowif^t Travela into France. 

t There is no primogeniture in France : all property b now equally divi- 
ded aokong the childnm* 
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ided blmldttjr tt the season. ^« But what was a bad season,'' 
he added) '< to the depredation committed by foreign troops ?-— 
Bacrif*^ and he ground his teeth, « les coquins de Prumcns f^ 
[«< those scoundrels the Prussians''] they drank up all the wine 
Wherever they found it We asked him whether, in some re- 
ipectsi the conduct of the Prussians was not a war of reprisals. 

•« CrnvrwiA done?** [«<What ?*'] he replied^ almost jumping with 
A sudden fit of passion, which his wife endeavored to reprove 
with f^maU qusUe vivacitt, man ami /" [« but what vivacity, my 
friend n 

<* Comment done ! un£ guerre de reprisailles ?" [« What ! a 
War of reprisals ?"] The Prussians were the first aggressors :— 
^pourquoi se miUr de nos affaires ^ dans le terns de la revdtition 9 
9acri I** [why did they meddle with our affairs at the time of the 
revolution ?'*] <* But that is an affaire fime ! they came as the 
allies of our king, as our friends ; and they plundered, they ra- 
vaged, they destroyed. Allt%9 monsieur , aUe% dans la Perche^ 
5 Go, sir, go to la Perche] go to la Perche, to Sevres,* to St. 
Dk>ud, hear what husbands and fatiiers have to say there ! — 
•8A, Senear Bieu I celafoit dresser les eherceiix sur la tite ! cela 
faUfrimir/** [Ah, it will make your hair stand on end ! it wiU 
make you shudder !] 

I observed, that, as a soldier, he must be aware that such hor- 
wrs were the natural consequences of war, under whatever co- 
lours it was carried on. *^BifaiU*^ [*« Yes'*] he replied petulantly, 
^^paur la guerre mircertf^ cela s^entende ; mais nos amis, les allies, 
'madame, voilA noire refrain /" [<< in open war, that is understood ; 
but our friends, the allies, madame, that is the burden of our 
ftong"] On this subject it seems, indeed, to be the refrain of 
the nation. 

Oh, in those moments of desolation and camage, when for- 
eign armies, under the white standard of peace and of the Bour- 
bons, ravaged the fertile plains and vine-covered hills of 
France ; — when the nation saw itself the victim of that force, 
which approaehed its frontiers under the guise of amity— was 
there no royal arm to rush between the sword of the foreigner 
and the life of the subject? Was there no royal voice to raise 
its cry of protection, and, like the founder of the Bourbon dy- 
nasty, shout along the charging line, *< Sauvex wes Francois?** 
{« save my Frenchmen.'*] 

There is scarcely any transition more instantaneous than 
the extremes of cholerand good-Iiumour in an irritated French- 
man. The subject of our conversation had throw^n all the 
angry elements of our military proprietor into activity. A few 

* A ^ntleman, whose estates lie in la Perche, assured me that the peasant* 
TV were whh difficulty prevented from ruing en, nuute a^^autft the Prussianft. 
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eompUmentery phrases on the beauty of his litfle domaiiiy anA 
the probable tHippiness of his simple and industrious life^ 
brought back all the gaiety, mildness, and urbanity of the 
French character. He bowed and smiled, and said he had no 
reason to complain of his lot ; that if things would go on as they 
had done, all would be well. He said he knew us at once to be 
^^desJhiglaiSfparnotretaumure;^'^ [« English, by our air ;n and 
added, ^he English troops had shown great discipline, and be- 
haved with much more moderation, than any\>ther of the fo«* 
reign armies. 

Although be talked with singular intelligence on the actual 
agricultural state of the canton he inhabited, he was less alive 
to its literary interests; for of the celebrated Madame de Cottia 
he bad never heard, nor knew any lady « qui travaiUa beaucoupf*^ 
(wrote much) who had ever possessed a chateau in the ValUe 
lyOrsau We mentioned the circumstance of her unf(>rtunate 
kinsman and lover having shot himself in the grounds of her 
chateau, as an event likely to have attracted rustic attention ; 
<< Eh / mais mon Dieih out •'" '^ [Eh ! my Grod, yes ! I remember 
that!''] replied his wife, ^*je me rappeUedeceUh'^ and she point- 
ed out to us a chateau in the distance, where a gentleman shot 
himself in consequence of suspecting the attachment of his wife 
for his own particular friend. For this information she was^ 
I thought, reproved by her husband with a delicacy rather be- 
yond the ordinary tone of rustic feeling : « Maftmmty c^est in^ 
concevaUtf tu vas faire^courir une histoire comme cela : une a/^ 
faire defamUU / Jl done, qu^est-ce qm fa te regarde V^ [<' Wife, 1 
am surprized, that you will give circulation to a story like 
that ! a family affair ! . fie, what concern is it of yours ?''] 

The wife stood abashed ; and the chateau of the suicide hus- 
band not being the chateau we sought, we were obliged to re- 
turn to our inn in the village, much pleased with luiving thug 
accidentally lighted on one of those little proprietors, whose 
means of subsistence and happy independence lie within the 
compass of a few roods cultivated by their own hands> and 
wiiose condition has arisen out of the fermentation of revolu- 
tionary conflict. — «« Misery," said a French gentleman to me^ 
speaking of the severity of tlie season, and the depnMation of 
tlie troops, « misery already attacks us, and presents a pros- 
pect of its increase, by the four years' contributions we have 
yet to pay you ;'' mnu emore Me n^atteint presque pas Vhabi- 
tant de campagne^ qui est giniraUment devenu propriitaire, [but 
yet it scarcely reaches the country people, who have generally 
become proprietors.] 



• » « 



When the late Emperor of France returne4 to his palace of 



the B<nii%<^ii Elya^a* inniieiKfttdjr after Us Mtet at Waterioof 
he continued many hours witfaoat taking an j refreshment. One 
of the grooms of the chamber v^itured to serve up some «< gelec 
de hmv&mf^^ [<« soiip-jeliyy'^] and some coffee, in his cabinet^ by 
the bands of a child, a sort of page^ whom Napoleon had occa« 
sfonally distinguished by his notice. The Emperor sat mo« 
tlonless, with bis hands spread upon his eyes* The child stood 
patiently before him, gazing with infantine curiosity*on an 
image, which presented so strong a contrast to his own figure 
of simplicity and peace ; at last the little attendant, presenting 
bis tray, exclaimed, in the familiarity of an age which knows 
so little distinctions, « ./lifaic^s-en* SHrei cda vatisferadn bien?** 
[« Eat some, Sire, it will do you good/'] The Emperor looked 
at him, and asked, « J>rest4u pas de GefiesseP** [« Ai-e you not 
llrom G^nesse 7"] (a village near Paris). << JVbn, SirCf je suis 
de Pietre-JUe.^ [<• No, Sire, I come from Pierrc-ftte.''] « Oil 
tts parens ont une chaumiertf et qnelques arpetis de terre i?" [•♦ Where 
your parents have a cottage and a few acres of land?'^] << Ouif 
Sire J' ["Yes, Sire.*'] « VaOA lebonheurr' [<• There then, is 
happiness !"] re(riied the man who was still, even then, Empe- 
ror of the French, and king of Italy.'M' 

Tiirgot, whose profoimd genius extended to every branch of 
human knowledge, who, at the head of a ministry, promulgate 
ed the principles of a philosopher, and said, « Let mankind 
be free, and let each country enjoy the^peculiar advantages be- 
stowed on her by nature."— Turgot encouraged agricultore, as 
the best means of ensuring the prosperity of France; and 
brought to the aid and developement of his gi*eat views all that 
France then boasted of genius and acquirement. But while it 
was the glory of the unfortunate Lewis XYI. to have raised 
such a man to the ministry, it was his weakness and his mis- 
fortune to i^ave sacrificed him to the intrigues of that self-in« 
terested and privileged class, which hurried on alike the ruin 
of the sovereign and of the stote; and the enlarged views of 
this great man for the agricultural prosperity of the land re- 
mained unaccomplished. But though France is still considered 
as far befflnd England in a science, on which her prosperity 
peculiarly depends, (yet in the words^of a professed farmer and 
great landed proprietor) « LepeupU s^est icUdre sur Us prindjyes 
de Pagricidture ; Ugotd de la campagne s^est ranime ; et PacHvUe- 
de Pesprii s^est portie vers les ameUaratians agricoles.^* [*^ The 
people are enlightened on the principles of agriculture; a taste 

• This little anecdote is 'copied from a journal, supposed to be written by 
oneof Napoleon's secretaries, called "JVWrt de P^bdkation'' [«* Nights of tlie 
Abdication/*] 
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for tha comtry hat revivM ; md tM activity of the nriM tends 
strongly towards agricultaral improveineiitii."] 

There is in the moving scenery of pastoral life something 
peculiarly cheering and picturesque; and though every country 
must devote itself to those pursuitB» which are most adapted to 
its natural advantages, yet the pastoral country will ever pre- 
sent to the heart of the philanthropist images infinitely more 
consonant to its feelings, than can he supplied by the details of 
commerce and manufacture. From the meagre and squalid po- 
pulation which swarm amidst the noxious vapours of the mine» 
or decay in the confinement of unwholesome manufactories, ex- 
isting between tlie extremes; of want and intemperance^ and 
alike morally and physically debased, the feeRngs turn with 
disgust and commiseraticm ; while it is impossible not to envy a 
country whose population is invited, by a bounteous and prodi- 
gal soil, to devote its energies to the service of nature, even 
tliough that ^country be less great, less opulent, than our own* 
It is impossible to travel any distance in France, without being 
struck with the picturesque scenes which continually present 
themselves. In the south, and among the heights' called **U$ 
peHUs Mpe$^** between Lyons and Gene\ a, a family of two or 
three generations may frequently be seen issuing forth from 
the cottage of the patriarchal sire, with the first rays of the 
morning; — the old dames, to cull the grasses and nutritive 
berbs for their cows ; the younger ones, to share the labours of 
the field or vineyard, with their brothers, husbands, or lovers, 
under the watchful eye of the guardian father; while the boys 
and girls lead forth their sheep from the nightly fold, and the 
younger urchins take the reins of government over large flocks 
of turkeys, and rule the politics of the poultry yard, with well- 
sustained authority. 

In the course of our several little jouniies from our head- 
quarters at Paris, we frequently stopped to talk to the shep- 
herds w)io present themselves by the roadside, to salute travel- 
lers as they pass, and whom we found useful to our course 
through those miserable cross roads, which usually le^d to the 
gentilAommiere, or chateau^ buried deep in some sequestered 
copse, and accessible only by paths, narrow and difficult as 
those to heaven. 

The modem French shepherd, more characterised by the 
^^tesque than the picturesque, has nothing in his appearance 
of the « bergerie sentimentalSf*^ [<« pasti>ral sentimental"] repre- 
sented in the landscapes of Louis XlVth's day-*— -no crook 
wreathed with flowers, nor jacket coiUeur de rose ; [colour of 
the rose] but his large straw hat, which shades out the sun ;— - 
hie stout frieze coat, which presences him against the cold ; hi^ 
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leathern belt, long staff, and scrip, seem all \rell suited to meet 
the necessities of his condition ; while his little portable habi- 
tation, which he wheels about fWim scite to scite, as the wind 
blows or the sun shines, and his faithful dog, with the roerrjTy 
though not very musical tone of his sheep-bells, complete a pic- 
ture not without its merits, even to the eye of an artist or a 
poet. Speaking in a jargon not always very easily understood^ 
he never fails, when addressed, «* d'arooir Pfumneur de vans sa- 
luerf** [** to have the honour of saluting you*'] or « de smihai- 
fcr,** (with a low bow) «« bon voyage a madame et vumdeur^^'^ 
[<« or wishing a good journey to monsieur and madame,''] Fre- 
quently they followed us to repeat their instructions relative to 
« les mechans cnemins^^ [" vile roads"] we had to encounter ; — 
and they always exhibited in their manner the kindness of na- 
ture, mixed with the courtesy of civilization. 

It is a singular cii*cumstance, that the little proprietors of a 
few arpem de tern [acres of land] do hot even yet cultivate pas- 
turage for their cows ; and this negligence, this remnant of their 
ancient bac) system of farming, peoples the walks and fields on 
Sundays and holidays with groups of girls and women, employ- 
ed in cutting grasses?, with which they fill the little baskets 
hanging on their arms. It is thus a weekly provision is made for 
the cow, which is but occasionally released from its confine- 
ment, and permitted to range the field, under the guidance of a 
boy or girl leading it by a rope. Every peasant has some lit- 
tle live stock ; few are without a cow, and to it are usually add- 
ed a pig, mule, or ass, according to the circumstances of the 
proprietor. There are, of course, many among these small 
farmers and owners of *^pdits proprietes,^^ [*« little estates"] who 
have not enough land to find entire occupation for a plough and 
team ; and an arrangement is often made among a little knot 
of neighbours, to maintain among them the plough as common 
property, while each supplier a horse or mule for the general 
sei-vice. Thus the same aUtlage^ [harness] answers the purpo- 
ses of all. It sometimes, however, happens that among these 
independent lords of an acre, some are so little favoured by for- 
tune, as to be unable to join even these small and accommoda- 
ting^ agricultural firms j and then the proprietor is seen trailing 
a sort of ploughing machine, resembling a harrow, over his 
ismali territory, with the aid of one poor donkey, the scrub of 
the farm. Still, however, this man is an independent proprie- 
tor. The little spot of earth he labours is his own : the por- 
tion of grain he sows he will reap : his children will eat of the 
fruit of the tree his hand has planted : and while this modicum 
of land preserves him and his family in independence, while 
^very particle^df tlie soil is turned to its utmost account, and 
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yields triple produce from what it fbrnierly did, in less inte- 
i-ested hands, the frugal savings of laborious industry do not go 
to feed the rapacity of the ty the-proctor, to meet the vexations 
call of rack-i-entsy or to pay for air and light, the inheritance 
of the « very commoners of nature.'* The French peasant has 
Bot to encounter any one of the many evils that press upon the 
neck of the Irish peasantry, and the imposts which rendered un- 
availing the industry of his fathers, the corvee^ [the statute la- 
bour] the gabeUCf [the excise upon salt] the toiHe, [the land tax] 
BOW scare him no longer, even in his dreams. His time, his 
labour, are his own ; and the spot to which he devotes them is a 
land of promise, to which the light of liberty first dii*ected 
him. 

But beside the vineyard or the field, there is another branch 
of industry and profit in their rural economy, which engrosses 
much of their attention, and contributes infinitely to their amuse* 
ment and gratification — a garden ! Every French peiysant has 
a garden. It is an arrangement both of necessity and of en** 
joyment, with which they never dispensis. 

There was a day in France, when flowers seemed only to 
breathe their odours for noble senses* or to expand their beau- 
'ties to carpet the steps of royalty: the road was strewed with 
jonquils, over which Louis XIY. passed, on his celebrated visit 
to Chantilly ;^ and Madame de Montespan hid out tlie unseem- 
ly earth, which nourished her orange groves at her «< Jlnnida 
palace^* of Clugny^ with the rarest plants. The finest flowei-s in 
France are now to be found in the peasants' gardens— the native 
rose de Provence^ the stranger rose of India, entwine their blos- 
soms and grow together amidst the rich foliage of the vine, 
which scales the gable, and creeps alofig the roof of the cottage. 
I have seen a French peasant as pi*oud of his tulips, as any 
stock jobber-florist of Amsterdam ^ and heard him talk of his 
carnations, as if he had been the sole possessor of the << semper 
augustusJ' Oh! when shall I behold, near the peasant's 
hovel in my own country, other flowers titan the bearded this- 
tle, which there waves its " lonely head," and scatters its down 
upon every passing blast; or the scentless shamiH)ck, the un- 
profitable blossom of the soil, which creeps to be trodden upon, 
and is gathered only to be plunged in the inebriating draught, 

• Le Toi y doitaUer le 24me. de ce mott; il y sera un' jour entier— jamais il 
ne s'est fait tant dc d^pense au trioinphe dcaempereurs, quil y en aura la. // 
If aura pour tniUe ictu de JonqiuUc8, Jug^z si proportion.^— X^re< de Sevi^rn/, 
vol- i. 

[The king will go there the twenty-fourth of this month ; he will stay a 
whole day — the expense wiU be greater than that*at the triiimph of a Il(^)nian 
emperor— There will be a thousand crowns worth of jouquiis-— judge in piii- 
portion.— 5«;/;5^;i^« LeUers] 
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conimemoniting annuill j the fatal illusions of tbe people, unA 
drowning in the' same tide of madness their emblems and their 
wrongs.*" 

Flowers are not only a luxury to the French peasant: they 
are a cmnmodity of profit: they supply the markets of all the 
towns in France: and every British traveller is aware what a 
profusion of violets and lilies of the valley are obtained for a 
few sous at every village ; and what pretty houqueU J[nosegays] 
are tossed into the carriage windows, as it roils rapidly on, at 
the risk of not being paid for, while the little priestesses of 
flora offer their gratuitous prayer of « bon vayagCf^ [<« agood 
journey/'] Flowers, indeed , seem an universal passion of the 
nation : and tlie pretty village of FonieTrnff-anx^roses derives 
its name from its abundant produce of <« the queen of flowers,^ 
and from its ancient privilege of furnishing roses to the court 
And the parliament ; for, under the old regime, in the month ^ 
of May. « en plem parkmentf^^ [" in full parliament,''] each ' 
peer ana magistrate i*eceived in his turn a bouquet of rosea* 
But « Foiitenay-aux-roses" possesses a celebrity beyond what 
its flowers bestow* It was here, in the pretty nuiison de plaiS' 

ance [little villa] of Mr. S , that the illustrious and 

Wifortunate Condoi*cet took shelter a short time before hiif 
death. Fearing, however, to risk the safety of his friend, the 
unhappy victim of a sanguinary democracy again, commenced 
his perilous wanderings; was observed, seized, swallowed poi- 
son, and died in a ditch,! on tlie road which leads from Fon- 
tenay to Paris. 

N<}twithstanding the quantity of vegetables raised in the 
'oergeVf (^orchard,] the consumption of this article is so consi- 
derable in ever^ family,' that the good dame who loads her mule 
or ass with panniers of cheese oi* butter for the market, gene* 
rally brings them back filled with ^^des legtiines^* r«<greena» 
,roots'^] for the table. Another source of industry and profit to 
the peasantry is the bee-hive. Honey is much used in Fi*ance : 
and this branch of rural economy is cultivated to a great ex« 
tent ; and in the Ofieatwis, with a peculiar ingenuity worth re- 
cording. Wlien <« the- flowers hang down their heads to die,'' 

* It is an annual custom in Ireland to drown the Shamrock in whiskey, on St. 
Fatrick*8-day, a festival commemOTated by every species of barbarous revelry. 

■|- Having wandered for a considerable time in the woods, the exhaustion of 
hunger and fatigue urged him to seek refreshment in a little cabaret^ [tavern,] 
by the road side. Forgetful of bis disguise, and assumed character of a livery 
servant, while his omelette was in preparation, he took from bis pocket anHo« 
race, and began to read. This circumstance exciting suspicion, he was imme* 
diately arrested. Condorcet, as Voltaire has testified, was a man of the high- 
est powers : and the puriQr of his views and Ae elevation of his character are 
stiU attested by aU ^at is liberal in France^ 
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^nd tbeir Konied essence has been completely rilled hy these 
little higandSf {thieyefi] of nature, the hive is carefully wrapped 
up in linen clotnes, and the whole busy state is thus transport* ' 
ed to the confines of the noble forest of Orleans, where the 
morning sun, and the luxuriant blossoms of the wild heath, pe- 
culiarly fine in that district, open a new source of ways and 
means to some noisy, bustling, little Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, who, having run through the whole string of usual expe- 
diency, avails himself of the supplieSf which others have acci- 
dently presented, and prides himself on results, for which bo 
had made no provision. On the banks of the Loire also, this 
transplantation of old dynasties into the refreshing regions of 
new realms, is frequently effected with great success, by a simi- 
lar process. 

The condition of almost every peasant permitting him to 
carry on a little pastoral commerce with the great town of his 
commune, from some one branch or otiier of his rural economy^ 
there are few scenes more cheering or animated than that pre- 
sented along the noble roads that lead to the great towns, on a 
market day. Such a scene I witnessed on an early spring 
morning, in passing between the little village of Samer (where 
we had slept, and which we found garrisoned with British 
troops) to Montreuil, to which the sentimental topography of 
Sterne has given a distinction far beyond what he himself 
ascribes to it, in the map (of France.* 

A champaign country is always favourable to pastoral group- 
ings : that before us was such as Gainsborough would have se- 
lected for one of his charming landscapes. The silvery hue of 
the atmosphere, which characterizes tlie morning light of aa 
early spring day, harmonized with the light handling of the 
trees just bursting iut<i foliage, and among the rural multitude 
which moved along the road towards the same point, there*were 
many forms marked by tliat elegant rusticity and historic cha- 
racter, attributed to the figures of Poussin, and which gave his 
landscapes much interest ; while the strength and grotesque 
rudeness of others pi*esented the humourous originals of the 
Flemish school in all their breadth and coarseness. Boys and 
girls, with tkit graceful lightness and flexibility of figure and 
motion peculiar to the French youth, skipped along the road 
side ; others carefully led on the mule or ass, on which their 
grandmother, poised between her panniers, displayed all the 
finery of her «* IwbU defiu:' [" holiday-clothes."] The old 
men, with long staffs and immense cocked hats, walked stout* 

• *« There** not a Uiwn in aU France, which, in my opinion, looks better it 
the map than Montreui l," &c.— TVfVfmm Shand^y vol. iii. 
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ly on, and led or drove the teams, carts^ and waggons, whicb 
Ailed the rot^id on every side. All was sound, and motion, and 
bustle, and busiviess ; and the bells fastened to the showy worst- 
ed head-pieces of the mules and horses kept merry time to the 
whole animated scene ; while baskets of violets and lily of the 
valley, on their way to the market of Montreuil, perfumed the 
air with all the odour of a full-blown summer. 

I know not what motive, for it certainly could not be coflp- 
passion, had induced the sturdy driver of one of the many open 
cliaretteSf [carts,] which for a time kept pace with our carriage, 
to admit into his rustic vehicle, along with his dame and de« 
moiselles, two or thi*ee British soldiers : but the combination 
and contrast of this group w as admirable. The military uni- 
form, the military air, the English physiognomy, with a cer- 
tain mechanical immobility of the well-drilled countenances 
(which had so long obeyed the command of " Eyes right," and 
« Eyes left," that every feature had been disciplined by beat of 
drum,) presented the strongest contrast to the figures and faces 
of their companions ; whose ever-shifting expression almost dis- 
torted intelligence to grimace, and whose violence of gesture 
received relief from the automaton-movements of their military 
companions. A cold, solemn-looking English sergeant was 
giving a sort of lethargized attention (while he smoaked a long 
German pipe) to the details which the elder dame was com- 
municating, unconscious, perhaps,, tl^at he did not understand 
a word that she uttered : while a spruce Irish corporal, who 
assured us, wlien wc spoke to him at the barrier of Montreuil, 
that he felt <* quite agreeable in France^^^ was endeavouring to 
make himself so to a round-faced black-eyed little demoiselle, 
who sat beside him, and who was running over the little coquette- 
ries, in a language which nature has rendered a mother-tongue 
all the world over ; a tongue which Pat, whatever may have 
been his deficiency in the language of the country, seemed per- 
fectly to undci*stand. 

In this singular and intimate association of the natives of 
two countries, so long opposed by 

** GontumcliouB, beastly, mad-bnuh'd war," 

# 
there was something extremely gracious to the feelings ; and 
the horrible and sanguinary details which filled up tiie interval 
fi'oni the moment the British troops first entered France, were 
all forgotten in the contemplation of this little scene of recipro- 
cal good-will. The English soldier no longer tracked his pro- 
fress with blood, nor carried desolation to the hearth of the 
^i*ench peasant : tlie French peasant no longer fled in fear, 
nor execrated in indignation the " armipoteut soldier'* of a ri- 
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rH country. Ob, why sbqpid nations, so closely associated by 
natural position* be ever opposed in sanguinary conflict; and^ 
assisting the wild ambition of their rulers, discover too late 
that they are but the dupes of their own national prejudice, the 
Tictims of a policy which works on them for its own views ! 

I fear, however, that this little scene was rather a rare than 
a just sample of the intercourse and confidence, which subsist 
between the peasant class of France and their allied conquerors. 
"Whatever public spirit is to be found in France, must not be 
sought for in her capital, but in her provinces ; and a peasan- 
try whose substance is hourly drained by contributions and 
taxation, cannot be expected to look with much confidence and 
good'Will on those, who have been the cause of these multiplied 
evils. 

A few miles from Montreuil our postilion stopped his horses^ 
and turning back his head, asked, with a grin of intreatyy 
« Monsieur, permettra-Uil d Madame de monter derrUre la voi- 
iure?*^ [** Will Monsieur permit Madame to get up behind the 
carriaji^e ?"] and he pointed to a smart girl, who liad run pant- 
ing beside our caliche [chariot] for some paces. Madame thank* 
ed us with a low curtsey for our permission, and thanked us 
again when she alighted at the banner of Montreuil. We en- 
tered into (Conversation, while the commisiaire was looking at 
our passport. She was an inhabitant of Samer. I asked her 
whether the English troops did not make her little town very 
gay ? «< bien le contraire,*^ [« quite the contrary,'*] she answer- 
ed, with a significant shake of her head ; << c^est d^une tri8tes$$ 
dfaire moiirir;" ['< we are dying with dullness,"^ for there were 
no ** bals bourgeaiSf^^ [<« citizens balls."] I enquired the reason. 
«< Ohf par exempUf les honiietes fiUes n'aiment pas se prisenier 
itvant les miiitaires ttrangerSf^ [<«0h ! because the respectable 

fu'ls do not lik^ to shew themselves to the strange soldiers.'*] 
or this piece of village prudery, however, she would assign 
no reason but «* eh! maiSf que voulex-vaus?** [<*eh ! what would 
you have ?"] and those broken interjections and accompanying 
shrugs of the shoulders, which in France mean every thing, or 
nothing, just as they are taken. 

When Arthur Young travelled through France, in 1789, be 
•bserved that not only cottages, but well built houses, were 
witliout glass windows, and had no otiier light than Vhat the 
door admitted. l»his true model of an Irish cabin would now^ 
I believe, scarcely be found in any part of France, not even in 
the north, where the peasantry are in a less prosperous condi- 
tion than elsewhere. There is, in the wliole appearance of an 
excellent English cottage, an air of indescribable comfort, a 
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gort of picturesque neatness that goes beyond the line of mere 
cleanliness and accommoilationy and which speaks as much to 
the eye of taste, as to the feelings of philanthropy. To this 
character the French habitations, as far as my observation ex- 
tends, do not, attain^ although I heard much of the flat-roofed 
cottages of Quercy, and of the exterior neatness and interior 
comfort of the peasant residence in the south. The nearest ap- 
proach to English comfort, which wo saw, was in Normandy* 
where the compact buildings, composed of brick, interspersed 
with transverse beams painted black, and deeply buried in their 
<« bouquet d^arbre9f^* [« cluster of trees,"] or knots of fruit and 
forest trees, strongly resemble the farming tenements of Staf- 
fordshire and Shropshire. 

The modern French cottages, however, are strong, and well 
built; and are covered with a thatch peculiarly excellent, and 
perfectly adapted to render their lofts warm, and to irpel the 
inclemency of their severe venters. Their chimnies are well 
constructed, their windows neatly sashed, and their doors well 
hung : the latter, I observed, were generally kept shut. The 
floor is almost universally of clay, beaten down to the consist- 
ency of stone. In the f*graude chamhrty** or interior room, on 
which the prosperous owner displays his refinement and taste* 
there is occasionally to be found a plancher^ or boarded floor. 
The ordinary cottage is, for the most part, divided into two 
apartments : the common room, which serves as kitchen, and a 
better apartment, in which the best bed and best furniture are 
placed. The lofts afforfl good sleeping rooms for the servants 
and younger part of the family. Every cottage has its little 
bas9e-cmtr, [poultry yard,] its piggery, and cow-shed $ and too 
many exhibit their high estimation of a goodyumter, [dunghill,] 
by accumulating the manure, wliich is to enrich their little 
demesne, nearly opposite to their doors. 

One of the first objects with a French peasant, when he be- 
comes master of a cottage, is to furnish it with an excellent 
bed. This luxury is carried to such an excess, that in many 
provinces, and in the west particulai*ly, they ascend their beds 
by steps. Not to have a lofty bed is a sign of poverty, both in 
taste and in circumstances, which all ai-e anxious to avoid; and 
to meet the ^< qu^en dira-t-on?** [« what will they say"] of the 
commune, [neighbourhood,] on ttiis subject, the sumptuousnesa 
of this piece of furniture is procured at the expense of other 
comforts, or sometimes even of necessaries. #In this article, at 
least, the peasantry are wonderfully improved, since the f*heau 
Steele of Louis XIY," [<< brilliant age of Louis XIV," that 
golden age, which all ** royalistes purs*^ [«pure royalists,"] wish 
to see restored. In the best sera of th&t prosperous reign* when 
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Madame de Sevigne arrived at an inn^kept by a peasantf 
near tbe town of Nantes, she found only straw to lie on; and 
she describes it as a place << pltts pauvrtf jlus mUiraUe qu^on 
ne pent U reprisenter^ nou^ n*y avans trouvi que de lapaille 
fimehe, sur quai nous avons tons couchip sons nous dishabiuer;^ 
[« indescribably wretched and miserable : we found nothing but 
some fresh straw, on which we all lay down, without undress- 
ing ;*'] and this was in the most splendid reign that France 
e?er witnessed ; and this was in the very provinces, in which 
the peasant is now such a coxcomb, that he ascends his bed by 



I have frequently reckoned three or four beds under the same 
roof, generally placed in a little recess in the wall, and hung 
with faded tapestry, or cui-tains of tarnished damask, the se- 
cond-hand finery of some fiipier [pawn-broker,] of the nearest 
great town, whose stores are even still but too well supplied 
mm the spoils of revoli^tionary depredation. 

Whatever spiritual grace may exist in the family of a French 
fieasant, will be found, exhibited in <<<Ae orttwardand visiUc 
signs,^* which decorate the bed's head. There hangs the 6^m- 
iier9 with its holy water, a sort of domestic altar. Uiere too is 
frequently suspended some thrice-blessed relic, which, though 
it may have lost much of its miraculous eflScacy, preserves its 
station ; there also a maimed virgin, or headless saint, which 
infidelity has neglected, or time dismembered, still remains at 
least for ornament, if not for use. I have frequently observed, 
that the bed of JavottCf under her straw roof, and the bed of the 
petite nuMresse of Paris, were precisely on the same models 
each exhibiting her stock of vanity and superstition, in an ar- 
ticle tbe least calculated for the display of either. 

The penduk, or time-piece, which nearly excited an insur- 
rection in la Bretagne, when introduced into that harassed pro- 
vince,' in the days of Louis XIY. (as being some portentous 
engine of the gabelUi)f [salt excise] is now not only an ornament^ 
but an indispensable 'piece of furniture, and is to be found in 
every better sort of cottage. Those, so much in use among 
the peasantry of the south, are fabricated in the Jura, or the 
Vosge, and are purchased at a very moderate price. To count 
ttme by its artificial divisions, is the resource of inanity. The 
unoccupied ignorance of the very lowly, and the inevitable 
ennui of tbe very elevated, alike find their account in consulta- 
tions with a time-piece. It is in the hour-glass of energy and 
of occupatioui that the sand is always found lying neglected at 
the bottom. 

One of our most liberal and most recent English travellers 
in France^ Mr. Berkbeck, describes in his brief journal a 
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French peasant^ eating ^ith a silver fork; and I observed that 
we never stopped even at the poorest hdtderie, [inn] on the 
cross roads, or in the smallest village (which we frequently didt' 
as much to talk to the host as to obtain refreshment^) that we 
bad not our fruit and frontage de cochon [pork cheese] served 
with massy silver forks and spoons. Indeed, with those few 
exceptions, which must be every where found to arise out of the 
.peculiar circumstances of individual misfortune, the French cot- 
tage always indicates the dwelling of a thriving and prosperous 
population* 

I have often beard it remarked by English travellers, who 
had visited France before the revolution, that the peasantry 
wei*e9 at tliat period, a» dishonest as they were necessitous, and 
yielded to temptations of theft the more readily, as the severity 
of the punishment universally prevented prosecution. This 
branch of morals, which depends so much more upon the con- ' 
dition of those who violate or respect it, than upon any ab- 
stract principle, is nece'Ssarily improved in France with the^ 
amended state of the lower classes. Morals are inevitably bet- 
tered by the competency which excludes temptation ; and pro- 
perty, universally if not equally diffused, begets a respect for 
property, seconded by that law of self-preservation, which im- 
poses the necessity of « doing as we would be done by." In this 
respect I have heard it allowed, even by the most exaggerated 
royalists, that the lower classes in France are infinitely im- 
proved, both in the towns and country : and the rarity of exe- 
cutions in France for Crimes of dishonesty, forms a singular 
contrast to their melancholy frequency in England. I remem- 
ber our having alighted from our carriage to spare its springs 
in a sort of ««crackskuU-common road," that wound through 
a wilderness of fruit-trees, which might have passed for the 
original Eden, and which 'pi*csented such temptations to the 
lips of the ti*aveller, as she, <« wlio for an apple damned man- 
kind," would have found irresistible. I asked a boy, who with 
a litde comrade was lying i*eading under one of these prolific 
trees, whether I might take an apple: he replied coolly, *^cela 
ne me regardepas; — ^they are not mine." [" it is nothing to me.'*] 
<« But you sometimes help yourself, 1 dare say." He raised bis 
head, and looking at me with ap expression of humourous sar- 
casm, *he replied, << Vous voulez dirCf voi.br: n^est-cepast Ma- 
daine9 •)Vb)^ .^(utatiie, Uvautmieuxendemandcrt quedesefaire 
voUuVf pour utie ponime.^' [<« You mean that 1 steal: do you not 
madam ? No, madam, it is better to ask for one, than to turn 
tliief, for an apple."] I know not whether this little anecdote 
be any illustration of the rustic morals of the conntry j but I 
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nothing, ^rin^ my residence in France^ that could induce 
me to consider it a.s a rare or splendid instance of probity, A 
more remarkable instance, in point with the present subject, 
occurred to an Irish friend. He was leaving Paris during the 
reign of terror, and dropped down the Seine in a small boa^ 
which just contained himself and his baggage. Within a mUe 
ot the town he was hailed by a bon cit4nien9 [a good citizen] who 
mistook him for a ^^diputi qiii s^itoit evadi avec de For de ta re- 
pubUque*^ [** a deputy, who was escaping with the geld of the 
repubrH-*] and was forced to land* After it had been deter- 
mined by the mob that it would not be right to kill him without 
examination, he was dragged away to the nudre de communtf 
[nayorof the commonalty] where he was defined nearly an hour, 
before he could show his passports, and be admitted to proceed. 
Yet on his return to his boat, he found his gi>ld-headed cane, 
silver saucepan, baggage, every thing in short, in staH quo, 
without injury, and without violation. Even then the lower 
classes began to feel they had a character to support, and guilty 
of crime, they already disdained the vices of slaves. 

Sobriety is a constitutional virtue with the French; and 
drunkenness a vice strictly confined to the very refuse of the 
very lowest orders, which always infest great and popidous ci- 
ties.* I remember asking an old female peasant in Picardy, 
whether les bonnes mires du viUagef [the good mothers of the vU- 
lage] were ever guilty of this failing ? She replied with indig- 
nation :— ^<< Dame / elks seraient chassees de notre communef**-^ 
[«Lady ! they would be turned out of the neighbourhood."] 

The thin light vin du pays^ [country wine] is the table-drink 
of the poorest peasantry ; and there are few so poor, as not to 
have s little store of superior quality in the petit caveau, or cel- 
lar, to celebrate the many ^^fesHns^** [lioIidayH] which enjoy- 
ment steals from labour, under the sanctified terms of epochs 
and commemorations. 

To estipiate the virtue of temperance, in the lower clasfifes of 
any nation, it is necessary, perhaps, to have lived in a country 
so conditioned, that dnmkenness becomes almost a venial re- 
source against inevitable misery — where the policy, by which 
the land is ruled, exhibits such a complete tissue of error, both 
in its legislation and administration, that much of its power is 
derived from the. perpetuation of a vice, which keeps the .peo- 
ple degraded, and at the same time pours money into^the exche- 
quer. 

The modes of every-day life in France, even among the peas-, 
antry and lower classes, are powerfully influenced by the happy 

• The military, howeveri drink freely. 



WA genial temperament of the people. And tiuugli the peash 
^ntry are not without a certain bpuquerief [bluntness] of man**' 
]ier» arising out of their condition, it is tempered by a courte* 
87f which indicates an intuitive urbanity, beyond the reach of 
Itrt to teach, or the means of cunning to acquire ; and it ex* 
plains what Caesar meant, when he declared, he found the Gauh 
^< the politest barbarians he had conquered/^ There is, however^ 
among the peasantry of the present day, as among all the lower 
classes, a certain tone of independence,* which almost seems to 
claim equality with the superior person they address, and which 
is evidently tinged wnth the republican hue, so universally 
adopted during the revolutio^i. A French peasant, meeting his 
I»rother peasant, takes off his hat, with the air of a peHt-maitre ; 
and I have seen two* labourers argue the ceremonies of their 
Vare-headed salutation, with as many stipulations as would go 
to a treaty of peace. 

^*Mds monsieur f mon and, couvr&c-vouSf je vous en prieJ^^^ 
^ Ehf nmis vom, monskiir, parhlea I si vous.Vordonntz ; M,''— 
[« But sir, my friend, be covered I beg of you,'* — " Well, then, 
air, if yon insist upon it."] And both, with a bow and a scrape^ 
after a few more compliments, resume their hats and convei'sa- 
tion together. Equally polite to his superior, •but not less in- 
dependent in his manner than when addressing his equal, <«/'- 
hcmme dv, peuple,'*'^ [** the man of the populace"] now looks <f Z'- 
homme comme il /aii^," [*< the man of fashion^'] full in the face» 
when he addi*eRses him ; and there is indeed a mixture of in- 
telligence and frankness in hU manner, extremely pleasant to 
witness, and at once foreign from familiarity and meanness*-— 
Oh ! in listening to their sensible questions, and frank replies, 
bow often, and how unavoidably, have I contrasted their de- 
portment with that of tiie peasantry of my own country, where 
a whole population seem condemned to exhibit, in their unregu- 
lated conduct and manners, the extremes of lawless resistance,, 
and of groveling servility ; — where he, who for soipe trifling 
benefit to-day kneels in the dust at your feet, in exaggerated 
gratitude, with ** long may yon rei^n. / may yon have a happy 
death /" (for power and death are familiar images to the Irish 
mind) will, perha|)s, to-niorpow, in the midnight meetings of 
fats wretched hovel, in the desperation of poverty and inebriety, 
plan the violation of your property, or the destruction of your 
life. Slave of his passions, and victim of his wrongs; in good 
or ill, equally governed by their tyranny, he re-acts upon the 

* When N»po1eon, in one of his hanngues to the people, addieased the 
peaaantry by the tenn "payaaru,** [peasants] it g^are general umbrafc, as if the 
same term had been given to the yeomaiuy of England. He accordingly took 
care not to repeat it 
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policj which made him what he is^ wiih a faithfid^ but fright* 
fill influence. 

The domestic manners of the French peasantry^ like their 
domestic affections^ are mild and warm ; and the possessive pra^ 
nouUf which denotes the sti*ong binding interest of property in 
the object to which it is attached, is profiisely given to all the 
endearing ties of kindred. << Jfbtre marW [^< our husband/'] 
or more frequently «< nqtre maitre/' [<<our master,''] is the teim 
which the wife uses» when speaking of or to her husband ; and 
the adjectives of "ion,'* or **petU,**^ ["good," or «• little/'] 
are generally attached to every member of the famMy, accord- 
Ing to their rank, or age. The grandsire is always ^* lebom 
papai^ [« the good papa,"] and all the sisters and brothers art 
« jidife'' and «pe«,'' [« little."] 

During my most pleasant residence at the Chateau D'Orson- 
ville, I remember one morning accompanying Mad. de C— - 
in a walk into the village,' to visit an ancient xignxfon^ Thus- 
bandman,] who had, in his youth, been a gardner in the fami- 
ly, and who was now a sort of little proprietaire, [proprietor,] 
cultivating his own petite ttrre, [little ground,] and supporting 
a family of three generations, by its produce. 

The cottage of this little landholder was inclosed within a 
low mud wall, immediately opposite to it ; and within the same 
court was the smaller cottage of his sou's family. A flower 
knot, in which we found the old man working, although it was 
Sunday, was the ornament of both. << Bon^ur, pire Mariny** 
[<^ Good day, *father Marin,"] said Madame de C-— , as we 
entered the wicket gate. « Bon jour nwdemouelUy^ returned 
pere Marine throwing aside his spade, and ap]proaching us with 
a low bow, not ungracefully performed for a man of years. — 
«< Etj la bonne fernme 9^ [<^ And, the good woman ?"] adied Ma- 
dame de C— — . 

*< La voilAs notreftmmet^ [<* There is our wife,**] replied pirt 
Marin, pointing to the cottage — << Stte apprend d notre petit baa 
homme aprierle bon IKeu;*^ [« she is teaching our liUle man 
to pray to God ^"] and, in fact, we found notre petit bon homme, 
a fine boy of four years old, on his knees before his ancient 
l^ndmother. She arose at our entrance, and replacing her 
missal and heads on a shelf, which contained some gardeners* 
calendars, and an old volume of Bossuet, welcomed us with 
^eat courtesy. Madame de C-— * enquired for all the mem** 
bcrs of her family (and she asked for each by their name :) the 

* These fiunily endearments are the same among the first as among the 
lower classes, and the diminutive ^petUf?* is given to the daughter or siBter of 
ft fluke, as in the iiMnily of a peasant. 
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old woman repliedi ^^powr natreJUs^ U est alii ^igayer amjeu ie 
hague^ an chAieau — et noire brUf eUe est aupris du berceau at tuh 
tre petUtt petite; et pour le petit hon hommef le voila^ te voUd, k 
magot/^* [«oiir son. Is gone to the- castle, to play at the ring — 
our daughter-in-law is beside the cradle of our gi*andchUd ; and 
as for the little man, there he is, the monkey.''] 

Madame de Chabanais asked <« le magot** whether he would 
accompany her back to the cliateau.— *« Mais tris vclofnfUrs^* 
[« willingly,^'] he replied^ and nodding to his gi*andrather and 
grandmother, he added, << aditu^ notre ban papa; adieuf nitre 
bonne maman; adieuf inammu*^ [«« adieu, good papa; adieu 
good mamma ; adieu mamma,*'] to his young mother, who was 
seated at the door of her cottage, rocking the cradle of an in- 
fant child, and engaged in making a shirt for her. husband. 

The peasantry submit with difficulty to the enn%A of idleness, 
imposed on tiiem l^y the new regulations, which enforce tha 
strict observance of the sabbath — an observance unknown in 
most Catholic countries. 

Before I take leave of the family of no^re bim pere Mdruh [our- 
rood father Marin,) I must notice an incident, which struck ma 
rorcibly. The book-shelf of the grandfather was filled with hooka 
of devotion and agriculture. The books on the shelves, in the 
son's cottage, (which were pretty numerous) consisted of some 
odd volumes of Voltaire, Moliere, Rouseau, and la Bruyere. I 
asked the young woman, whether her husband read much I 
She said, always when he had time. After we had walked iu 
pire Marines garden, which was large and ^ell stocked, ha 
hobbled after me with some fine carnations, apologizing that 
his grapes were not ripe. I have preserved these flowers ; for 
I know no. specimen in the hortus siccus of Linnaeus more pre* 
cious, than the flowera gathered from among the cabbages of a 
peasant^s garden. 

I observed in the cottage of k pere Jfarin, as indeed I did 
wherever I had ao opportunity of convei^sing with tlie French 
peasantry, a primitive simplicity of manner, united to natural 
quickness and evident tendency to a sort of quaint humour. 
In Auvergne, la Bretagne, and the Bcamois, 1 am told this is 
particularly obser\able; and that among these truly pastoral 
people the subject of many modern idylliums maybe found, 
not less touching or less naiive than the ancient. Nor, indeed, 
are tlie Theocriti and Sannazaiis of the Thiatres des Vauik- 
viUeSf et de la Varictit unfaithful to their originals ; though, 
perhaps, they do not always take the most poetical view of 
their subjects. 

The tu^toyer has no equivalent in the primitive thee and thou 
of the j£nglish translation. The tu-toyer universal in France, 
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in all the intercourse of friendship and intimacyyis always used 
among the peasants, except to their superiors, to whom, dur- 
ing the revolution, it was also applied in the*then reigning 
grammar of French equality. « Id on se tu-ioif^ [« here they 
tiiee and thou"] was frequently seen written over the doors of 
the public bureauXy [offices.] Perhaps it was a remains of tho 
rustic education, received by the royal mountaineer, Henry IV. 
which made him not only fu-^oyer Vii^ic; j/e, as he called lua 
fuetn, but his ministers of state— , 

<<Jeboisaloi, Saljr, 
Mais j'ai failli : 

Je devois dire i voui, adonble diwh—ie ? 
Pour boire ^ vos appas, 
Faut mettre chapeau bas." ^ 

[« I drink to /A<?« Sully, 
But I see I am mistaken : 
I must say to you adorable duchess ! 
t l^oever drinks to your channs. 

Must take his hat off/'] 

By this little chanson A boirCf [drinking song,] the tu alnd ttt 
were even evidently deemed vulgarisms, which offended th^ 
pride of the haughty Duchess^ de Sully, whom the royal poet 
dignifies with the stately pronoun •* vmu.** I have heard Na- 
poleon's rofwrfer [plebeian^ origin quoted hy the royalistes pwrSp 
[pure royalists,] as explaining the vulgar circumstance of hU 
using the ♦< tu-toyer "to the daughter of the Ca^ars, who, how- 
ever, was so little hurt by the coarse familiarity, as to call th» 
Emperor of the French and King of Italy, in return, ^*mon 
petit raton !** [the word mton, designates both a cheesecake and 
a 9maU rat. The reader may chuse which of the two significa- 
tions appears to him the'most probable.— T,] 

All the ties of kindred are peculiarly sacrea among the Fi'ench 
peasantry ; and parental feelings are so strong as to have given 
rise to a custom, which, however touching, in a pastoral tale» 
would perhaps, in real life, be more <« honored in the breach 
than the obsei*vance/' 

Whenihe aged parent beholds the prospects of life closing 
dimly on his view, he endeavours to catch one parting ray from 
its sinking sun, by an act, which rallies all the best feelings of 
humanity to the heart. He gives up his all to his children^ 
and throws himself on their generosity and gratitude for future 
comfort, maintenance, and support. He thus affords them the 
opportunity of repaying the cares he lavished on their helplesp 
state, by consigning bis feebleness to their protection : and at 
be is led from the cottage of one child to that of another, hift ar- 
rival and departure awaken all that yet remains vital at the 
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hetirt of Ihe old sire, and renew emotions, which usually slum- 
l^r or die in the independent selfishness, by which the egotism 
o{skge excludes itself fi*om gratuitous kindness. 

This imprudent, but benevolent cust«)m of an aflftetionate 
and primitive *people (for the French peasants arc extremely 
primitivef) is sometimes, though very rarely, a test of human 
virtue too much for the proof, and evinces in the father's wrongs 
<< how much sharper than a serpent's tooth is an ungrateful 
child." The destitute and ill-requited parent may sometimes 
appeal to iheTriends protection, or the stranger'd sympathy, 
and cry, in the affecting wordH of Lear: << I gave them olU* 
It is delightful however, to" believe, what I was constantly as- 
sured, that such instances of turpitude are very rare ; and that 
splendid examples of filial devotion and filial gratitude are of 
every-day occurrence. A peasant father, who had thus gene- 
rously, but incautiously, distributed his little property, during 
his life-time, among his children, was met liy a neighbour, as 
he was returning from his first visit to the house of his son-^ 
^*Eh; c&mmeMvmis onUUs rept*F»> t" And ; how have they re- 
ceived you?"] asked his frienrl. •♦ Comme tatr enfant P^ ["As 
tlieir child !*'J was the touching reply. 

Oh ! blessed be the roof wliich shelters the aged parents head 
from the last rough shocks of time and of adversity ! — beneath 
whose shed love repays all tliat love bestowed !— where the cra- 
dle of reposing age is gently rocked by filial hands ; and wheii) 
the last look of life falls on objects, which render even its last 
moments precious ! . 

In this act of confidence and generosity, the servants of the 
family are never forgotten. .And tlicy, in return, when they 
die childlesH, bequeath their savings to some of the children of 
the family, with whom they acquire<l it. The tie between the 
servant and master, in the peasant regime, is also cemented by 
some of the kindliest feelings, of which human nature is sus- 
* ceptible. 

Among the Protestants of Saintonge, the favourite domestic 

is chosen to answer for Venfaiit de UtJamiUt^ [the child of the 

^ fkmily,] at the baptismal font; and this religious alliance in- 

"^ ^ires the most devoted attachmeflt, on the part of the servant, 

to the young master. Still, however, the farmer wlio marries 

the ♦« damestiqve^** as the female servant is called in the rustic 

fHinage^ [family,] is lost for ever to all respectability in his 

, c&minnm, [neighbourhood.] This aristocratic hormr of a mis- 

aUioMce^ so strange in a primitive peasantry, doubtless has its 

origin in some old prejudice, wbicli has escaped beyond the 

reconls of traditionary lore. 

There is^ among the lower claisses of the French^ a species 
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•f ofttive hmnonrt which^ quaint and simplet occasionally fur- 
hisbes little comic scencH of an almost dramatic effect, in tbeir 
dailj intercourse. I remember seeing an old vofti^fw [carrier] 
indulging his humourous disposition, at the expense of the so- 
lemnity of the stately arnmissaire of the barriire 8t* Deni$f with 
an accompanying grimace and posture quite indescribable. Be 
was driving his little vehicle carelessly along» singing to a 
group of peasant girls, whom he was conveying to Paris, 

*' Qiu rent savoir Thistoire enti^re 
Dc M am'selle Manon, la coutnriere.'* 
[" Who will hear the whole history 
Of Mam*f elle Manon the mantua^maker/* 

<' Voire passe-parf^ [•• Your passport'']--demanded the corH- 
missairef — a tall, stately-looking military man, with only one 
leg. The old voUurier looked liim full in the face ; then re- 
commencing ♦<gui veitt savoir^ ^c. ^c," was driving on, when 
the cammissairef furious at this want of respect to the dignity 
of his office, seized the reins of tlie sorry horse, with a volley 
of imprecations, terminating his anathemas with ** voire passe^ 
port^ oil vous n*y passerex pew/' « CommefUf diable^ Je n'y pos- 
sendpas?** [« your passport, or you shall not pass here.**-^ 
<«Uow, the devil, I shall not pass?'*] repeated the Doi^ri^, 
starting from his seat in a passion ^ ** un passe^port pour mes 
quatre puceiiesl*^ pointing to the girls, **fauUilf(dre peage pour 
its denrees teiles que cda ? Va-t-an octroyer les pucelles 9 JHabte 
emporte VAme de man chieUf si fen comprende un mat^ nwif-^e^ 
ne%9 monsieur I que voulex^voiis faire avtc ces quatre puceites ?" 
[" a passport for my four girls ? must we pay toll for such goods 
as these ? Are the girls prohibited articies ? 1 cannot under- 
stand a word of it. Well, sir, and what would you do with 
these four girls ?*'] The rage and impalienre of the com- 
viissaire was now at its height, when the •old voiturier* liaving 
indulged his humour* showed his passport, and coolly taking up 
his song of ** Mam'selle Ma/ion, la cauturiert^*^ drove on. 
* « « » • * ♦ •.* • • 

An elegant and modern biographer of Madame de Mainte- 
non* observes, that in the « beau siecle^^ of Louis XIV, <» Us es^ 
prits itirient soumis d la religionf comme au monarquCf** [•< bril- 
liant age of Louis I4th, the wits submitted to religion as to the 
monarch."] And Madame de Maintenon herself declares, that 
some of the gay young men of the most tiresome court in Eu- 
rope were, **j^7is de grandes impUtes9 et de seiitiinens d^ingrati'^ 
tude, env^rs le roif^ [** full of impiety and ingratitude towards 

■'AlacUme Suard. 
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the kin^/'l While it was thus the fashion of that pious day, ta 
9onfoun(] tlie sovereign and the Deity, and to consider the king 
both as the *^ law and the prophets," in the purlieus of his own 
court,* the peasantry, removed from the immediate presence of ' 
this human divinity, had but very loose ideas of a religion 
which was taught hy priests, who, Madame Maintenon de->. 
clares, in one of her confidential letters, •«<*knew no more than 
themselves,'* adding — «ife ne stmgent qtCkfartr Imrs iglises; 
emx qui soni phis idairis^ songent d hien pricher; et kurs brebis 
ignorent taitU,*^ [<* they think only of decorating their churches ; 
those who are more enlightened aim at preaching well ; and 
tlieir flocks are ignorant of every tl»ing."] 

To this testimony of the state of religion, among the Catho- 
lic peasantry of France, given by the exterminator of the Pro- 
testants, it is curious to add an anecdbte of the dark ignoi*ance 
of the peasantry of La Bretagne, on subjects of religious import 
tance, and carelessly related hy one, who cites it as a trait of 
humour, rather to be laughed at, than to be depilored ; and 
wliose evidence upon all cotemporary subjects may be fairly 
admitted* 

«• Pour La MomsCf^ (^Siy^ Mad. de Sevigne, speaking of the 
abbe of that name,) *« ll/ait des catechismeSf ks fiks et diman- 
dies* V mitre jmr U hUerrogedit ks petits enfans^ et apres piu- 
sUurs qitestwnSf Us coiifonilirent k tout ensevibk ; de sork qwe^ ve- 
nant d kur dtmander^ qui etroit la vierge, iU repondirent touSf 
Pun apres^ Pantre, que d^etmt k create ur du ciEii et de jli 
TBRRfi ! II nefut point ebrajili^ par ks petits enfans ; muis voyf" 
ai^ que des hotMnes et desfemnuSf et menie des viellards^ disoient 
la ineme chose* Ufui persuaMf et se remlit a V opinion commune /" 
[<* As to La Mousse, he makes catechisms* festivals and sab- 
baths ; the other day he was interrogating the little children* 
and after several questi<ms,they conround<'(i the whole togethei ; 
80 that when lib ask^d them, « who was the Virgin,^' they all 

♦ "Dieu m'a fiiit la grace, madame, (says the feeble Racine to Mad. de Main- 
tenon,) en quelle compag-nie que je me sois Irouv^, de ne jamais rougir de 1'- 
evan^^, ni du roi/' [** God has g^ven me grace, madam, in whatever compilny 
I find myself, never to blush for the gospel, nor for the king."] And yet this 
divimtv died, alike hated and despised, left almost alone for three days on hia 
death'bed, abandoned by his wife and his confessor. — l^Iis death was celebra- 
ted by rejoicings, whicl\ reached fi'om the capital to the place of sepulture ; 
and the remains of Louis the Great were carried tlirough bye'-aaya to their 
long home, to avoid tlie indignation of a peopk, ^roni wiiom he had only ex. 
torted blood and tears, and who, long opposing itself to the adulation of a cor- 
rupt court, had already changed the epithet of "fe grand,** [**the great"] into 
that of ** mateoaU ro*»" [" bad king "] 

Baciiie, who associates the king and tlie gospel so intimately, in his familiar 
letters, in his work on the Porte Royal, talks of tlie great designs of God on 
la mire *igni9. Such was the intellectual. caA'^iv of the author iSj^Aidra. 
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Be was not startled by the children ; but finding that the men 
and women^ even the old men, said the same, he was convinced 
at last^ and gave way to the common opinion.'*] 

If, thei-eforoy in the latter days of Louis XI V. when religion 
under the king and Madame de Maintenon had become a/a«Aioit 
among all classes^ cotemporary writers assert that the peasantry 
in the provinces, old and young, believed Ood the Creator, and 
the Virgm Miry, to be one and the same person, it may be 
presumed that the cause of faith was not much bettered, under 
the reigns of the infidel* regent, and his profligate ward. It 
may also be inferred that the Cardinals du Bois, la Paris, de 
Tencins, and de Fleuris, those Mascarilles of church and state, 
who governed both by such tricks and subtleties, as were worthy 
only of the valets and bufiTos of the vicious Italian drama,! did 
not, by their example and conduct, enlighten the doctrine or 
improve the lives of the subaltern clergy, over whom they ruled. 
' It is the fashion to declaim, however, against the dtcline of 
religion in France^ in the present day, and comparing it to its 
former state under the old regime, to lament it has so little 
influence over the jieasantry, and lower orders. But what was 
tlie religion, whose << decline*^ is thus lamented ? What was its 
influence on a people, buried in the grossest superstition and 
darkest ignorance ? While it permitted its ministers to mingle 
in the intrigues, and foment the disunions of ail the courts in 
Kurope, and to countenance the vices of the most licentious of 
its courts : — ^while it induced the king of France to compromise 
matters with his conscience, by sending away his mistresses in 
Lent, and by taking them back at Eastei*:^ ! ! ! and enabled him 
to quiet his death-bed fears, by laying his enormities on the 
shoulders of his confessor^ ; lending its sanction to any vice 

• The devout Mad. de Parablre endeavoured to court the regent's favour, by 
afecHng infidelity. " Tu a beau f aire,** ["It is jfll in vain"] said the regent* 
smiling,, "te eerat ^aneoie^* ["you will be saved."] 

f See the Mhnmrea S6creta of the reign of Louis XV. 

% Between the exhortations of her confessor, and those of Mad. de Mainte- 
non, Mad. de Montespan was induced to quit the king in the temaine aainte, 
[h(Ay week.] Bossuet also preacHed to the king the necessity of giving up 
his mistress, but the " sematne aatHie^* being over, Bossuet and Mad. de Main- 
tenon, who had other views for the ro\iU penitent, beheld with mortilicatioB 
the return of the inistress to Versailles, ** pitta triomphante et plva ^cUUaiOe de 
beauts, qv^on ne I^avoit jarmda tnte** [•* more triumphant and more sparkling, 
■with beauty, than ever."] It was, however, the queen who prevailed upon tlie 
fwr penitent to return to Versailles, and it was the minister of state Louvois, 
who says Mad.de Maintenon, **dmhuLg6 une tete-d-tru^* ("had managed a 
tete-a-tete."] What a combination, and what a picture ! 

% The ferocious confessor of Louis XIV. the Jesuit Lc TeDier, the persecu. 
tor of all that was g^(>d and illustrious in that day, and who united in his views 
and intri^-uet the Pope and the King of France, stood beside the bed of the 
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rich eocMigli te parcliase its indulgences** and forwarding any 
views that promised to repay the compliance of its niinistefSy 
was its influence to be commanded, and its corruptions passed 
•vcr. 

When the events of the revolution took their re-action upoa 
|dl the, errors of the state, which they overturned, it was natu- 
ral for the disciples of ignorance and superstititm to deny prin- 
ciples, when t^iey lost sight of forms ; and tt belonged to the 
inimediate descendants of those, who declared God and the 
Virgin tabe otie and the same pers&Hf to pronounce in their im- 
pious folly, that thei*e was no God^ to-day, and to vote Mm ivU 
$xisttiuXf to-morrow. For impiety thus daring and extrava- 
gant, was the natural rc-action of superstition thus dark and 
ludicrous. 

Amidst all the absurdities, however, which during the revo- 
lution attended the temporary abolition of Catholicism, it is 
most certain that it then received a shock, which in France can 
never, and will never be repaired. Among the peasant class, 
,this shock has been more or less ivsisted, according to the force 
on which it had to act. In the west it was remotely felt. In la 
Vendief where the three thousand nuns and priests, in their 
pontificals, had been seen in the rear of the royal army, raising 
the crucifix with the bayonet, and lightitig the torch of civil 
contention, at the lamp of faith, cat}u>li< istn still finds her 
altars unimpaired. In many parts of the south a simple, and 
primitive people* who have always substituted habits for prin- 
ciples, and presented a rich soil to fanaticism in the ardour of 
temperament, still cling to the religion, and superstition of 

dyrngking*, who aud to him, **Jevmt9 rends respontable devani Dieu, monpere, 
de toiUes fe« violeiices que t«ot« in'avez O7'donn^es** — [** Father, I make yoa re- 
sponsible before God, fop alt the acts of violence yoa have 6rdered me to 
comnut.**]— Quere. Did he accept the responsibility ? — See Mad. de Mamie* 
notCt life^ tic. t3c. 

• It was the confessor of Mad. de MaXntenon, who quieted hur scruples about 
living with the king's mistresses, receiving the addresses of a married man, 
and assisting at the wgieny which went under the name of media noche. " // 
falloit que Dieii, (says Mad. de Maintenon) eiU donne des ^randes lnwi^res ^ l*MM 
GobUn, pour guUlpritmtrhd de decider, avec toitte VaviorU^ d*'im ap-^tre^ queje elC' 
tme rester ^ la coitr. Tesposai tout d ce eaint homme, qui perstBta d m^ordontier 
d^y demeurer." [« God roust have greatly enlig^itened the Abbe Goblin, before 
he could take upon himself to decide, with all the authority of an apostle, that 
I ougtit to remain at court. I told every thing to this holy man, who persisted 
in ordering me to stay.'*] 

The immorality of all this is nothing to the odious and canting hypocrisy of 
the shrewd and strong-minded woman, < who never could have believed that 
God impired her confessor with the force of an apostle, to order her to join 
the midnight revels of the king, which assembled all that was most profligate 
and parasitical in his court. It was this permission to assist at these suppers, 
that Mad. de Maintenon asked, when she said, ^*fexpo9ai tout, ^c. ^c. [** I toM 
every thing, &c. &c.] 
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their fathers. After the abolition of the priesthood^ and whea 
in the^e provinces there were np ministers to oflSciate, the pea* 
.santry were seen assembling in the dilapidated chiirches, and 
chaunted the office, and celebrated the fnas9» with as much 
Ikith and unction, as if they had been paid for their servires^ or 
looked to being rewarded with the produce of the dime, [tithe.] 
It is however a singular fact, univei-saily known, that while 
they thus devoutly clung to the crosSf they professed abhor* 
rence to its mimsterSf an<I dreaded the return of the curis^ 
or vicars^ who long before the revolution had forfeited all claioi 
(o their re^spect, by the undisguised profligacy of their lives, 
and bad rendered themselves eminently obnoxious by their in- 
creasing exactions, under the sanction of the dime. . 

<« As long as I can remember,'' said a gentleman to me in 
Paris, who was a native of the south of France,^ — « as long as 
I can remember, enfant de pritre [child of a priest] was a term 
of reprobation among us, given only to the most abject and de« 
grade^." In the midlafcnd provinces, in the north, and north- 
east of the kingdom, the catholic religion still retains its forms; 
and its i-ites, now severely enforced, are duly performed, though^ 
p3nerally speaking, coldly and partially attended to, while the 
iitcrease of the priesthood, both in number and influence, is 
oniversally looked on with fear and horror. 
•The public mind in France has made a bold and vigorous 
spring, in proportion to the tension, which had so long re« 
strained its force : and even the peasantry, generally speaking, 
are as averse to fanaticism, and as alive to the absurdities of 
popular superstition, as the most enlightened class of yeomanry 
in England, while it is obvious to all who converse with them 
on such topics, that they are infinitely more tolerant. They 
demand no master-cast in faith and doctrine; they cry not fpr 
exclusive distinctions and unshared privileges. << Liberty of con- 
9ciencefar all men^'* appears the first article in their creed, and 
safety from sectarian persecution, their prayer for others, and 
for themselves. This blessed piivilege, the birthright of man, 
they enjoyed to the fullest extent, under the s|)Iendid despotism 
ef that singular pei-son, whom they raised to the government 
of their nation, and whom they never would have abandoned, 
had not tiieir love of constitutional liberty been keener than 
tlieir love of national glory. They submitted to change, only 
because tiiey hoped for amelioration. 

Buonaparte, who had made his unrestricted power the pio- 
seer to any despotism which might succeed his own, was well 
aware that Catholicism was the tit religion for a despot ; and 
Ahat there was no instance of any country* in Europe, where 
fi-eedom and Catholicism dwelt together. He therefore built up 
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her ruined temples, and raised iier prostrate standard ; but I10 
made her impotent in tier influence, and powerless in her agi'ncy. 
He held the chief of her ctiurch in «< durance vile;" he 
sheathed her blood-^ined sword in a scabbard of peace, nor 
0uflei*ed the embers of her martyr-fires to be again rekindled. 
<< Shorn of her beams," this once powerful ruler of the human 
mind could no longer incarcerate in dungeons, burn at the 
stake, nor torture on the wheel. Retaining her title of sove- 
reignty, without one particle of its power, she << held a barren 
aceptre," and imaged the future destiny of him, who, in his isle 
of rocks, reigned only over a few willing subjects, by the ties 
of ancient habitudes, ancient affections, and ancient prejudices. 

In reviving the order of the priesthood, he rendered them 
dependent on the state, and thus deprived them of all temporal 
influence. He restored no oppressive tythes, for their mainte- 
nance ; he permitted no enormous revenues, for their extrava- 
gance ; he gave them no special exemptions, nor exclusive pri- 
vileges ; and his estimate of their utility and influence was cu- 
riously marked, in the well-known circumstance of his having 
assigned the same revenue to the Archbuh&p of Paris, 9^ to his 
own maitre de chapdUf [master of the chapel.] Thus the fruits 
of that once powerful see, the object of ambition to the illustri- 
ous Noailles and haughty Harlays, exceeded in nothing the re- 
venue of the composer of Elfnda, and the « Zingari en FteraJ^* 

The Catholic religion, therefore, as revived in France, was 
a state religion, lending its seal to civil forms, and adding the 
weight of its venerable character to the novelty of political in- 
stitutes. Alike free fi*om pei-secution, or disunion, it left each 
man to the dictates of his own conscience, or the conviction of 
his own mind. It tolerated all other sects* wiiile to its own 
faithful adherents it presented all it had ever possessed of be- 
neficent and good. It had still power to console, but it was no 
longer capable of persecution. It opened its consecrated tem- 
ples for the OToisons of the devout ; but it presented no pageant 
shows for the amusement of the idle, nor was it taught to recall, 
to the generation of the nineteenth century, all that was ludi^ 
erous and profane, in the barbarous superstitions of the four- 
teenth. 

The restoration of the many religious processions* which 
have taken place since the return of Louis XYIII. is a subject 
of universal disgust and derision to all classes in his dominions, 
with the exception of those, whose interest it is to countenance 
them ; and the sai-casms which 1 heard levelled against tfiese 
ceremonies even by the mxenu peupU, [common people] during 

* The incompwable Pftesiello^ ma'itre dn chiiMlie to the Bmperor. 
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two Sandays that I aS9igted at the fite-dieu, in Paris, were quite 
sufficient to convince me, that in France, as 8cagnereUe says^ 
*^ona chavgi tout celo," [« they have changed all that/"] 

Theftte-dieu is one of the most solemn and splendid festivals 
in the Roman church, and its preparations and rehearsals occu- 
pied and thronged the streets of Paris, for some days before the 
great performance took place. In every direction crowds oif 
iworkmen, carpenters, upholsterers, and gardeners, were seen, 
fitting up the reposoirSf or temporary chapels, before which the 
procession was to halt, wliere the host was to be elevated, and a 
short service performed. These reposoirs were generafly placed 
before the portecachkre^ or gateway of some public building. 
There was one before the prison of P Abbaye, and another be« 
fore the palms de justice. But that which struck me most for 
its splendor and its extreme research, was before the portals 
of the minister of police, M. de Caze ; and, I believe, raised 
under his own immediate direction. It was a sort of alcove^ 
open to the street, and in its whole arrangement something 
luiLe one of those decorated recesses, in which Columbine, stand- 
ing on one leg upon a pedestal, first presents herself to the 
charmed eyes of Barlequin in our Christmas pantomimes. This 
hallowed structure was lined and hung with different coloured 
velvets and showy silks, trimmed with gold fringe, and artifi- 
cial flowers, decorated with prints and roses, with relics and 
toys, with crowns of thorns, and Jleurs de lis. The high altar^ 
raised above many richly carpeted steps, was the centre of all 
that was most precious in pief^ and taste, covered with baskets 
of exotica and silver candlesticks, with f^uit in wax- work, and 
saints in or molfh and exhibiting to the eyes of faith and loyal- 
ty, a Christ on a crucifix, and a plaster bust of Louis XYIU* 
both fresh and new, and done expressly for tiie occasion. 

When I passed by this reposoirf at a late hour on the eve of 
the festival, the workmen were finishing it by candle and. lamp 
light — <« ^ielle depensCf*^ [« What an expense,'*] said my hus- 
band to a gentleman, who was talking to us, at the window of 
our carnage. ♦< Et pour quelle betise /*' [« And for what folly,"] 
answered the driver of a cabriolet, who had stopped his little 
vehicle to gazi^ on the reposoir. As we lived near the Abba^e 
St. Grermain, in which parish one of the first Sunday proces- 
sions took place, we were awakened with the dawn on the pre- 
ceding morning, by the noise of hammering, and the tingling 
of bells ; and on walking out we found the houses of every 
street, through which the procession was to pass, bedecked and 
ornamented according to the ability or taste of the owner : for^ 
**bongrt^ mal gri,^ [« whether they would, or not,"] every one 
was obliged to contribute to the show of the day, thongh few 
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had any recollection^ kow the thing was got up upon former oc- 
casions. 

During the pi-eceding clay, the street-passenger ran the risk, 
of sofforation by tiie dust of ages, which was shaken out of car* 
pets, tapestry, and blankets, at every door; alt in preparation- 
for " la demure repetitions'^'* [" the last representation."] The 
poverty t)f some of thcvse decorations, and the incongruity of 
others; the brilliant colours of the new Gobelin tapestry, the 
faded hues of the old ; the simple white sheet, ffavte demieuxj 
[for want of a bctteis] or thread-bare blanket, (Jaute de tout J'. 
[for want-of any thing else,] gave a sort of rag-fair appearance 
to the noble fauxbourgSt. Germain, which not even the many, 
pirturesandbustsof the King and the Virgin, profusely distri- 
buted among the « shreds and patches" of piety, could relieve 
or dignify. When the procession, with its dramatis personcBp 
a|)peai*ed, all this scenery and machinery lost its attraction^ 
and the actors themselves took exclusive hold of our breathless 
attention. ' 

Of the two pmressions which I witnessed, what struck me 
most in the fi?\st was the vanguard, a little boy of four years 
old, dressed in regimentals, who I thought at first was meant 
to be a caricature of Buonaparte, but who, a pious old lady as- 
sured me, represented St. John tlie Baptist. What interested 
me in tlie second was, that the rear was Cfmiposed of the royal 
family, and M. Cliateaubriand ! The procession of the^<e-dteu 
was preceded and announced by a very fine band of music, and 
passed through the centre of the sti*eets, which on each side 
were filled with a multitude of people, cuiious to see a spectacle 
so long denied them. Then followed, in oi*der, the servants of 
the house de Montraorenci, in their singular and rich liveries, 
and some of the «Iomestirs* of the royal establishment. The 
confi-aternity of the rosary ("above an hundred females,) all at- 
tired in white, crowned vitli lilies, half veiled, and carrying 
wax tapers, succeeded to jthe lackics and valets de chambre, 
and were followed by the « catechisteSf^^ or young females ad- 
mitted recently to confirmation, all in tlie same vestal hue, even 
to their shoes. Among these latter I beheld, to my astonish- 
ment, the noble daughters of the illustrious bouse de Montmo- 
renci^ accompanied by their inimsfeittmes de diamhre^ [waiting- 
maids.] all chaunting hymns, ^* avec leiirs voix pures et virgin 
ncdeSi^'' [•' with their pure and virgin voices,"] like the fair cho- 

• It is an old custom of state and piety in France, for tlie noblesse to send 
their servantfl to these processions, and thus to show off' their liveries and de- 
votion at the same time. " Qtts fcroii^-uMis de noa (hmeatiqtm ce carSme^ 
[« What shall we do.witlioup servants this lent?"] said a fair pietist, %rho was 
lamenting that there were no processions. "•^W« les ferons Jedner,** [" we 
will make them fast,"] was the reply of bcr equally pious friend. 
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ruBsers in " Esthtr^^ at St. Cyr. The choir succeeded, consist- 
ing of a number of stout young pnestlinj^s, recently initiated^ 
dressed in white robes; some flinging their massive silver cen- 
sers in the air, while clouds of frankincense and myrrh rose 
with loud hosannahs to the skies, and otiiers flung rose-leaves^ 
from ornamented baskets, beneath their feet. 

This solemn act was performed every ten minute43, the whole 
corps dramatique stopping short, turning round, and bowing 
profoundly to the dais^ or canopy, which followed close behind^ 
and which contained the holy mystery of the hosU ly*"g o" * 
cushion of crimson and gold ! Tlie dais was composed of four 
^hort transverse poles, sometliing like a bierf or a cliild's go-carip 
surmounted with a splendid canopy, under which two prelates^ 
in grand pontificals^ who carried the host, walked with a motion 
irregular aiid slow as the flrst tottering steps of infancy, an ir- 
regularity communicated by a want of uniformity in the move- 
ment of those who carried the poles of the dais. On either side 
of the sanctum sanctonim walked some of the peere of France 
jind cordons bleus, [blue ribbons,] all bare-tieaded, and in full 
costume, accompanied by the maires [mayors] of the arrondis- 
8emens. Immediately behind the tabernacle, witli eyes up- 
turned and elevated head, appeared M. Chateaubriand, the 
«< philosopher of the desert^*^ in blue and silver. The whole was 
closed with a troop of soldiers, and in the neighbourhood of 
JVbfre Dame the cortege of thcjpste-'dieu was ennobled and en- 
larged by the presence of royalty itself! 

There the Count d'Artois, the Due and Duchesse d'Angou- 
leme, and the Due and Duchesse de Berri, joined the pious 
train, with uncovered heads, and carrying \^ax tapers. Thrice 
they thus paced the holy rounds of M)tre Dame with royal pil- 
grim steps, to the delight of the pious, and to the amusement 
of their less devout subject*), who thus saw the heads of the 
state lending their poweiful sanction to forms and customs, 
which reason and opinion had long consigned to oblivion ; wlio 
thus beheld the days of the vow-making Louis XIII. and of the 
pious revoker of the edict of Nantz again restored, and the 
progress of illumination checked by the ordinances and example 
of the government. 

As far as my observations went, as I mixed among the pro- 
miscuous rro\Cd, pretty generally, the feelings excited by this 
parade of royal piety and fantastic devotion, were not univer- 
sally those of edification or applause. « On a heanfairef^ [" It 
is all in vain,''] said a woman, as she kneeled down beside me 
while the liost passed by. « Cela ne tiendra j)as," [« This will 
not last,''] htmimed a man, who resumed his hat and wiped the 
dust off his knees, wben the procession was gone. «.d/i/ la 
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tjflame^nK •"' ['^ Ah ! the vile woman !"3 exclaimed a FrenoU 
lady ot mv acquaintance, whom I recognized in the crowds 
ifind who, pointing out her former^^m^ de chambre, demurely 
chautiting in the chorus of the aytjfratemity, whispered me 
<< M ! ma chere^ cette femme m nCa pas laissi un morceau de 
denteUe^ c^est la plus granule voteusCf et la plus gratide tracassitrt 
du monde : cependant elU cotUrefait la devote, dans nos Tumveau* 
Us religieusesi M / la vUaine femme /*' [<« Ah ! my dear, this 
woman has not left me a bit of lace ; she is the greatest thief 
and the greatest cheat in the world, and now since our religi* 
bus change she is acting the devotee. Ah ! the vile woman !"! 
and she repeated her exclamation, as the pious purloiner oi 
lace passed close by her. << Voyeni done noire grand iniUdUe de 
maire.*' [*< See our great fool of a mayor,''} said a pretty baur- 
geoisei pinching the arm of the youth she was leaning on, a^ 
the maires des arrondissemens passed by ; while a man whose 
appeai*ance was not much above that of a water-carrier, ob* 
served aloud, as he stumbled over a kneeling old woman: <« Sor 
ere I s^ils veulerU prier Dieuf quails prient dans lew t^ist^^ [<* If 
they must say their prayera let them pray in their church*"]} 

While the revival of processions obtains so Uttle populan^ 
among the lower classes in the capital, they are looked on witli 
at least equal indifierence by the peasantry ; and the attempts 
made to collect a pious force round the ambulating shrine of a 
village saint, have been found as abortive, in some places, as 
the attempts made in favour of the installation of the «« royal 
bust,''* in others. In Boulogne-sur-mer, orders were given for 
a procession in honour of the Virgin^ whose wrath, it was de^ 
clared, had caused that abundance of rain, which threatened 
ruin to all the iA^er(jms and farmers in France. Some of her 
festivals had not been duly celebrated, since the restoration of 
festivals in France, and a well-founded jealousy had discharged 
itself in torrents of rain, which I had the misfortune to witness, 
during the greater part of my residence in the land of her dis- 
pleasure. The priests, however, of Boulogne to their horror, 
CoM not find a single Virgin, in that maritime city, to carry in 
procession, and were at last obliged to send a deputation into 

• Several noted/^Cfv, and of course several proccsnons, took place at Paris 
vbile I resided there. The fete de r^eeruion, which was also the fete de Ltnms 
Treize, [Louis the Thhteenth,] who nuide avow to celebrate that day, was very 
fine. The vow oi the roval and pious Avmrod of France, was fuUiUed by h» 
descendants. The royal family walked upon the occasion ; the princes held up 
the cords of the canopy. It was a sing^Ia^ circumstance, that this day was also 
ia/eie de BwmapaHe. The procession was attended by the corps mumdpaiwA 
State officers, bishops, priests, and royal almoaers, and Monsieur Chateaubriand ! 
who seems to let Mmtelf out, Uke the mutes of « fiineral« for ^ese loyal and 
l^ious ezhibitioDs. 
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they could get one of their own. A Virgin was at last yrocunsdf 
a little indeed the worse for wear; but this wa^ not a moment 
for fastidiousness. The holy brotherhood assembled, and th^ 
Madonna was paraded through the streets; but no devout laity 
followed in her train, and no rainbow of promise spoke the 
cessation of tier wrath. The people would not walk; the rain 
would not stop; the Virgin was sent back, to pout in her native 
village ; and the miracle expected to be wrought, was strictly 
according to Voltaire's heretical definition of oU miracles — «ii9ie 
ihase qui fi?e9t jamais arrivieJ^ [•< a thing whieh has never hap- 
pened/'] 

At the commencement of the revolution, a similar procession 
was made in the neighbourhood of Paris, by the, curi of a village, 
and while he was moving solemnly under a canopy with the 
shrine of St. Genevieve, the rain feU in such torrents, that 
**$awve qui peuf^ [<« save himself who can'*] was the reigning 
maxim of the moment; and the officiating minister, left almost 
alone under his canopy, observed to those who carried it, << m$$ 
amiSf die croit qut c^e^t la plme que nous demandans,^^ [« my 
fl^iends, she thinks it is' rain we are asking for.''] Whether the 
Virgin of Boulogne made the same mistake, it is impossible to 
say ; but certain it is, that the rain continued during the whole 
summer, a punishment to French sinners, and a disappoint- 
ment to English travellers. 

To overload religion with forms and ceremonies, is always 
to injui'e its cause. Truth wants no ornament; religion is in 
itself an abstraction; <<the evidence of things unseen." It is 
ever to be regretted that the first religious ceremony, mentioned 
in holy writ, caused the first murder, in the Jirst and onZy family 
then upon earth. 

Whfl^ proce^ions are still but coldly received, images and 
relics have regained but little of their long-lost importance. 
And though they are set up, and ordered to be worsliippt^d, 
«*de par te nAf^ ["by command of the king,"] invested, like 
the priesthood, the cent Sumes^ [the hundred Swiss,] and all 
the other appendages of legitimacy, in France, with their ibr- 
mer dignity and powers ; yet, generally s|)eaktng, they exhibit 
a most forlorn and neglected appearance ; and, as they stand 
or tumble in their niches, are no bad bai-ometers of the state of 
the rustic piety of the quarter they inhabit. We observed in- 
deed along the high roads of France ^Madonnas, who had suffered 
in the wars of the revolution, and who still exhibited much of 
the negligence of the republican toilette ; some without a ])€t- 
ticoat, and others without a nose, while the head of 8t. Gine- 
mtve, recently placed on the figure of St. Peter (distinguished 
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by his massive key), and Vijleur de lis stuck under the stump of 
a broken-armed St. Denis, presented the evidences of days of 
past sacrilege, together with tiopes of returning piety. The 
fortune of the saints has long, in France, exclusively depended 
on tlie rise and fall of the public stock of faith ; and many a 
one, who twenty yeai*s back would not have given an assignat 
for a share in ««the whole army of martyrs," is now buying up 
the finger of St, Louis, at any price ! 

Wherever the royal family were expected to pass, on the oc- 
casion of the two restorations^ or in their respective journies in- 
to the interior of the kingdom, the via sacra is distinguished by 
the new setting-up of prostrate images, and neglected cnissc^. 
The crucifix, placed at the port of Dieppe when Madame landed, 
is, I think, for size and colouring, tlie most formidable image 
that ever was erected to scare, or to edify. And the Madonna 
exhibited in the church of St. Jaque^, in the same town, and on 
the same important occasion, was evidently, in the hurry of the 
Ufiexpected honour, suddenly transported from the bowsprit of 
some English trader ; and had doubtless stood many a hard 
gale, as the « lovely Betty f*^ or «« sprightly Kitty t^^ before she 
was removed to receive divine honours, as notre daine de St. Ja^^ 
qt^es ; where, dressed in English muslin, and in a coeffure a 
la Chinoisef [ her hair in the Chinese manner,] to show she is 
above prejudice, she takes her place with Louis the Eigh- 
teentli,* who shines in all the radiance of plaster of Paris, on 
an altar beside her. 

In travelling tbi*ough Normantly, I asked our postillion, why 
he did not salute ati image of the Virgin, which, new painted 
and crowned with flowers, stood in a niche by the road side ? — 
He shrugged his shoulders, and replied : «< mais d*est passim ma- 
dame, tout celaj^^ [« but all that is gone by, madam."] Such I 
believe, generally speaking, is the present state of ^^ graven 
images,'^^ and of the religion supported by *^ graven images,^* in 
France. 

Speaking of the peasantry, in the neighbourhood of Ver- 
sailles, Madame de Maintenon observes, ^^quandfai vovlu sa- 
voir d^eux, qxd a fait le Patir, Us n^en savent rien. Qui a fait le 
Credo? encore mains. S'Hs adoreiit lavicrge? oui: S^ils ado- 
rent Us saints ? oni-diU Si on jyvche dt maiupter la messe ujijour 
ouvrier? Oui, certes,'' [««when I asked them wjjo made the 
Lord's prayer, they did not knoW. Who made the Creed ? — 
they knew still less; If they adored the virgin ? yes : if they 

• This Tipgin, as mig^ht be expected, warmly embraces the cause of the 
Bourbon, to whom she owes her elevation, and wears a ^Teath of lilies, and 
supports the draptttu bianc, [the wkite flag.] 
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adored the saints ? olu yes. If it was a sin to stay from mass 
on working-days? yes, certainly/'] 

Of all the religious grievances, of which the French peasant- 
ry and the labouring classes now complain, as falling the bea« 
Tiest, tiie necessity they are under of attending mass, on work- 
ing days, and the strict observance imposed on them, by the 
maireSf or magistrates of many of the comrmmeSf to religiously 
observe all feasts and festivals, and even certain hours, in par- 
ticular days dedicated to particular saints, on pain of a heavy 
penalty, is the most oppressive. These agents for the revived 
claims of the long-forgotten legion of saints, frequently levy 
their fines, without mercy, on the profane liut industrious pea- 
sant, who takes up his spade during the vigil of 8L DidymuSp 
Bv who plies the wheel, on the feast of St Catherine. 

Under the i-eign of Napoleon, idleness met no quarter, even 
though dictated by saliUs, or enforced by doctrines* Every 
body worked and prayed, according to their vocation, and in- 
terests were not crushed, nor indolence encouraged, under the 
sanction of ceremonies and forms, having no real connexiooi 
with either faith or reason. I could perceive that the religious 
toleration, enjoyed by the peasantry in common with the i*estof . 
the population, under his reign, was a subject to them of grate- 
ful remembrance, and they have^more than once ledto,jLt with 
characteristic traits, that gave them point and interest. 

A peasant woman of some remote province, whom revolu- 
tionary vicissitude had placed in the neiglibourhood of the 
village of Sevres, (and who, recommending herself to me asT 
^< chtf (Punmagazinde Uaiichissagtf^ [*< chief of a washing esta- 
blishment] thus spared the dignity of my page from the pollu- 
tion of a homelier term for her profession) afforded me infinite 
amusement in her weekly visit to our hotel in Paris, by the 
quaintness and naivete of her observations. When I beheld 
her from the window, driving up the street in her eharettCf [cart,] 
mounted on piles of snowy linen, surrounded by her nymphs, 
.guarded by her great dog, and ledbyJier^orpoii, [boy] I always 
hastened to receive this queen of soap-suds myself, in the anti- 
room, leaving one of her davies de honneur [maids of honour,]^ 
to arrange the official duties of her calling with my fimme-iU'i^ 
shawbre, [maid,] in the adjoining apartment. Siie was a little^ 
shrivelled, brown woman, with black petulant eyes and marked 
countenance; and with her scarlet jacket, striped petticoat of 
many bi*eadths, high comdU^ [cap,] and massy gold cross and 
ear-cings, she presented a figure and costume^ which the very 
genius of masquerade might safely have adopted, both for its 
criminality and singular efiect. She was always in a flurry, 
always in apassion^ always full of news^ always full of curiosi- 
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iff and r^^[llently undeiiiook to coii-ect ihy puiois, [bad French,] 
while I should have lamented much, had any one corrected 
tier's. When the weather wAs wet, she dried << Us giUets et ju- 
pofUfpar drtyicef madame /'' [«< she dried the waistcoats and pet- 
ticoats Artificially !*'] She would pardon the king much for 
giving *« la nation une princeMse^ hlanche comme la ndge^^* [" for 
^ving the nation a princess white as snow ;''3 and she called 
Is^f dog «< CleopatraJ'^ because she liked ttie names of great 
men !-i-^< t^est $i beaih cete," [•* they are so fine,*'] 

One day, When she was later in her weekly returns than 
uiraal, she entered my dressing-room, not in the meekness of 
«xcnse, pleading a fault, but in a passion, perfectly dramatic : 

<< Sh ftif ft, imdaTnCf vou9 vaild peu contente de niai , n^esUce 
pas? Eh hien, c^est not* religion, morbkUf qui se mile de not* 
blanehissage, voila /" [«« Well madam, I suppose you are not 
pleased with me — But 'tis our religion that has interfered with 
our washing !"] 

I could not readily understand what religion had to do with 
Ah* vocation; I asked what she meant, <^ BienfVousaUezvoir, 
nut petite bonne dame. C^est not* gobe-mouche de mmre, qui 
Mus dlfend defaire noV lavage tel et teljour* (?est aujour' hui 
la fete de St. FranfoiSf c^est demainla veille de St. Ambrose. 
Vaila wn beau chien de plaisif que d^avoir des saints et des 
moires f qui nos defeiident de vivre.* Et bieni ma chire dame, 
on a beau crier. Mais voUA celvi If jamais il ne se nUloit de 
not* laroage ; jamais ne m'-d-f-iZ defendu de sechtr mesjupons et 
vies gillets tel jour queje voudrois. Cependantf on dit qu^U est 
pendu par les Anglais — tant pis ; bonjaur, mxidame P^\ [" You 
shall see, my dear lady, it is our booby of a mayor, who forbids 
us to wash on such and such days. To-day is tlie festival of St. 
Francis, to-morrow the eve of St Ambrose. It is a charming 
thing to have saints and mayors, who prevent us from earning 
our bread.— .But there was hk: he never meddled with our wash- 
ing; lie never hindered me from drying my petticoats and my 

• * A fine of fifteen francs is demanded, as a penalty for work done on the jewrt 

S/fte, which are nearly of daily recurrence. Sometimes five fetes occur in 
^ week, and a labouring man, who counted them over to me, deplored this 
ts of time and gain as a new and severe grievance. 

'f" Cehti/* ["he, him,"] is the mystic term, by which Buonaparte is now 
mentioned by all the lower classes. I have frequently seen ** celid,** writtcu 
in all maimer of ways, on gates and posts, &c. &c. 

i This reference to my blanchisscuse, resembles the anecdote of tlfc old 
dame, who cursed Colbert every day she made an mnelette^ because he had pat 
a tax uptm effj8. I believe, however, there is no question, but that the pea- 
santry have a general preference for Buonaparte. Those of Bourgognc, al. 
ways inclined to revolutionary principles, believed that he was returning int«' 
France at the head of an atmy of oe^es. It was necessary to deny this, for- 
mally, in that province. 



waistcoats any day I chose. Howevery tboy say the Englisli 
have hanged him — S» much the worse; good day madam!''] 

And with this conclusion, which she did not wait to hear af- 
firmed or denied, she scudded away, indifferent, perhaps, to the 
fate of « cebn,^' or whether he was hanged or not $ but taught 
by experience how valuable was the toleration he had establish* 
ed, even to her little interests and comforts, and, like the rest 
of her class, drawing comparisons, under the Influence of her 
own feelings, more to his benefit, than to the advantage of those 
who succeeded him. 

WhUe I was in the district of la Beauce, a farmer solicited the 
renewal of a lease, or haiUe, which it was in the power of go- 
vernment to grant, through the interest of (xeneral de C— — , 
whose chateau was in the neighbourhood. As he was a man of 
most unblemished character, and the father of a family, his ap- 
plication was attended to. But it having been intimated that 
the farmer had been married during those days of the revolu* 
tion, when the dvU contract was a sufficient ratification of the 
marriage vow, it was made a condition for the compliance with 
bis request, that he should be married over again by a priestf 
as the government would naturally give a preference to a can- 
didate, who submitted to all the forms and doctrines of the ca- 
tholic church. The farmer replied, tliat he had been married 
two and twenty years to a very faithful and affectionate wife, 
with whom he had lived in great harmony and happiness ; that 
bis sons and daughters were growing up around them, and that 
be would not stamp their birth with illegitimacy, nor a virtu- 
'Ous woman with infamy, by submitting to a Becoiid marriage^ 
which would naturally invalidate the Jirst, though that marriage 
bad been celebrated according to the laws of his country then 
existing. « 1 believe, madam,'' said the tUtra^oyalist gentle- 
man, who related to me the anecdote a few days after it occur- 
red, arid who knew all the parties, ^ I believe it is not neces- 
sary to give you a stronger instance of the absence oT all reli- 
• gion among our peasantry of the present day, or of their de^ 
generacy fi-om^the faith of the^r forefathers.*' 

It is curiousi^ however, to observe that some popular supeni 
stitions survive the bigotry which once accompanied them, more 
especially in the remote provinces, wherever education has not 
yet made its illuminated progress. 

An eminent physician in ]?aris, native of le$ peUtes Mpes, • 
mountainous district between Lyons and GeneV.a, assured me^ 
that he had known a young man driven from his village, by the 
odium of belonging to a family accused <« d^avoir un nom,^^ 
r« of having a name,"] which is tantamount to the << evil m/* 
an Ireland. And the conjuror preserving his ^^magiqti^mfi^ 
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It noir,^^ [black and white magic/'] still retains a portion of 
reject, when superstition niif)re ifaiposing, aiid charlatans more 
dignified, have lost their credit with the people. 

Of this character, once so high in consideration, Soasseaa 
has made a charming use in his Devin du ViUage, [Village 
Conjurer,! and Farquhar a most humourons. one, in nis Re- 
. (Druiting Officer. It is thus that genius, among her splendid 
fictions, records the characteristic traits of ages and nations ; 
and registering facts which the chronicler neglects as notori* 
ous, and the historian overlooks as undignified, preserves em- 
balmed the most interesting features of humanity, for the con* 
templation of the philosopher, and tlie instruction of posterity. 
The catalogue of popular superstitions is neither very exten- 
sive nor very various, and presents nearly the same images in 
all countries. Melancholy sounds breathed at melancholy hours 
y ill alw ays be portentous to ignorance ; and fear will ever ex* 
ert its most harassing dominion over the imagination, in sea-, 
sons of sorrow and affliction. Thus, in France as in England, 
the howl of a dog at the cottage of the dying peasant, is more 
{certain death than the disease which kills him. And the Irish 
bensjd has her pendant [counterpart] in the French owl, which 
is always considered «* oisean de mauvais angnre,* [*« bird of 
ill-omen,^'] when she sends forth her midnight «creams near 
the chamber of the sick. A goat in the stable is esteemed, in 
France, a sure protection ft*om contagion to the cattle with 
which it associates, and ranks most probably with the bracket^ 
IteUf which, in Ireland, holds so distinguished a place among 
the lares and penates of the cottage hearth. 

<< Je veux que U moindre paysan mette unepouU dans le pot, les 
dimanchts.*^ [<« I wish that the poorest peasant may have a fowl 
to put in the pot, every sunday,"] is a saying of Eejiri IK 
which hdH rendered his memory more precious in France than 
all he has ever said or done beside. And this simple and bene- 
volent " jc veux*^ [« wish'*] will perhaps survive in the memory * 
of the nation, when the pretty *** mots de sentiment,*^ [« senti- 
mental sayings/'] which royal eloquence is now made to utter, 
shall be forgotten, or remembci-ed only to be reprobated as the 
jargon of insincerity, dictated by bad taste. Henry IV.* did 
Viot live to see this philanthropic wish accomplished ; and whether 
his great views,*and those of his able minister, would finally 
hSive produced such an effect among their other happy conse- 

* When the death of Heray IT. wsb known to the pe^le of Paris, nothioj^ 
was heard, on eveiy aide, but cries of *• nota avoif perdu notrcp^re," ['* we have 
lost our father."] 
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quenceSf the spirit of rdigtotia fanaticism that cut short the days 
of France's best king, has left it impossible to ascertain. 

It musty however, be a source of infinite satisfaction to his 
descendants, to find, on their return to the government of their 
kingdom, that the prayer of their great grandsire is accom- 
plished, and that **te maindre paysat?* not only << met une porde 
damkpotf les dimancheSf^* [«<the poorest peasant not only puts 
a fowl in the pot on suaday,''] but even puts a little flesh meat 
into bis marmittf [soup-pan,J on week-days. To the enjoy* 
ment of this luxury, under the reign of Louis XIV. and his im-' 
mediate mccessorSf there were two insurmountable barriers— 
the taxes of the taillc and of the gabette. ^Fhe mode of dividing 
and subdividing ttie toUte, was among its greatest grievances. 
When the minister of finance demanded a certain sum for the 
exigences of a war, or the expenses of building or adorning a 
palace for the king, or his mistresses,* (and these palaces rose. 
like the fairy castles, which the incantations of magic conjure 
into existence) the tax imposed on the kingdom was subdivided^ 
according to the superior interest of the nobility at court, who 
were governors of the provinces*! This partial division, by 
which the impa$t always fell lightest on those mosti^le to bear 
its infliction^ was again followed by a more partial subdivision 
until at last the burtiien was thrown almost exclusively upon 
those unpro^ted individuals who were at the mercy of the great 
man, or the great maa*8 great man. In every town or pai*ish. The 
governors, who imitated in their provincial courts the splendor 
and extravagance of the king, purchased their magnificence, and 
preserved their situations, by exactions and extortions which some 
times drove the people to insurrection. The memory of the Dukede 
Bichelieu is still execrated in the province he governed, in the i*eign 

* Bende the continufl] repairs and decorations made in the palacea of Fon* 
tainbleau, St Germain, en Laye, St Cloud, Meudon, Compiegne, and Cham- 
bord, the ino»t ancient of the royal palaces, there have been raised, since the 
rei^of Louis XIV. VersuUes, Marli, the Great and little Trianon, CUiffny, 
Maintenon, (upon the aqueducts of which such lai|^e sums were expended, as 
cscited a general murmur against its lady), Bellevue, (constructed for Mad. de 
Pompadour), Luciennes, for Mad du Bairy, and Bagatelle, built by the ^ount 
d'Artois, (for a wager) within six weeks. To thepe expensive palaces, meant 
solely to vary the pleasures of tlie king and his nustresses, must be adiled St 
Cyr, unauestionably established as a palace of retreat, for the authoress of the 
miigonaaes and massacres of the Cevennes 

flls examine rent, comment il seroit possible d'augmenter sourdement les 
aides, lagabelle, et autres impdts. Quand tout ^oit arrange, dans le secret, 
avec les sang-sues publiques, les interress^s appuyoient les projects au conseil, 
et les faiaoient pas5er.«~/7i^i;t<e tbt Cabinet^ vol. i. p. 344- 

[They examined, how it would be possible to increase secretly the excise, 
the salt-tax and other imposts. When all was arranged, in private, with the 
public blood-suckers, the interested pressed their plans on the council, and 
had them carried into effect:] 
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of Louis XV. Even the friends of the Ihtke de Ctundms hay* 
left> in their private correspondences, such testimonies of his 
atrocious conduct in Bretagne, (under Louis XIY.) as consigns 
this otherwise obscure and mediocre person to eternal ignominy.'*!' 
^* On a fait une idxe de cent miUe iais sur k$ bourgeois ; [<• they 
havelaiu ataxof a hundred thousand crowns on the citizens/'] 
(sajs Mad. de Sevigne, speaking of the capital of la Bre- 
tagrie, and of the disturbances occasioned by its taxes and the op<- 
pressions of its governor) ei sioffih m trouve point cette somm& 
dans vingt quutre heures, elle sera dovUMtf et exigible par ks 
soldats. On a chassi et banni toute une grande rue, et dkjendvi 
de les recueillirf sur peine de ki vie; de sorte qu^on voyoit tons 
ces misirabks, femmes accouchiest vieUardSf enfans, errer en 
pkurs an sortir de cetU ville. (Rennes) sans savoir ou aUer, 
sans avoir de nourriture, ni de quoi se amcher. On a pris scix* 
anU bourgeois^ on covMnence demain d pendre. Cette province 
, est un bd exempk pour ks autres^ et sfkir tout de respecter ks 
gouvemeurSf et les gouvemanks, de ne point kur dire aHnjureSf 
et de ne point kurjeter des pierres dans kurjardins. Les partis 
iians et les taxes ont etc cmeUes; U-y-auroit desf histoires ira- 
giques A vms conkr^ d'ici d demain^ [and if that sum is not 
raised in twenty-four hours, it Vill be doubled, and exacted by 
the soldiers. The whDle inhabitants of a long street have been 
driven away, and forbidden to return, on pain of death-HSO that 
we have seen all these poor creatures, women, old men and chil- 
dren wandering in tears, about the envii^ns of the city (Rennes) 

* The duke de Ridhefieu, speaking of his government of Cruienne, observes 
* that he could do there vhai he Hked^ *' ou penenne n'oeereit hd rien dire, ^iarU bien 
avee lemaiire LouU XF/' [<* where no one dared to oppose him, as he was ia 
favour with the master Louis XV."] His cruelty and exactions nearly pro- 
duced an insurrection in the province, and finally caused the suppression of the 
parliament of Bourdeaux. It was upon this occasion, that Louis XV. made 
, profeeshn defii, [profession of fidthj on the subject of cb'une ri^ht, **Je leut 
ferai voir flea parlemenafj qfueje ne tiene monpoievoir que de Dieu ; gueje rCtd de 
compte d rendre qiCd lui^ et guepereonne ne doit a^oppoier d ma volontS P* [«* I will 
let them see (the parliaments) that I hold my power from God only; that I 
am accountable to nim alone, and no one shall dare to oppose my will?"] Row 
littleJtie then suspected, that this divine right would not only be questioned, 
but denied to his unfortunate successor! In 1789, it was proposed in the Nation- 
al Assembly to g^ve Louis XVI. the title of « jffot dee Frangaie, par le coneente* 
went de la nation/' [" King of the F^endh, b^ consent of the nation,"] and to 
suppress the tormula, "par la grace tie Dieu,** [*« by the grace of God."] It 
vas upon this occasion tiiat Petion exclaimed, *' t^ett calormder Diett / Ckarlea 
IX. 6toit4l auau roi, par la grace de IHeu ?** ['* this is calumniating God ! Charles 
the IX. was also king by the grace of God !"] ^ 

fit was in this moment of national suffering, when these cruel exactions 
were made on the people, that Mad. de Montespan was raising her superb pa- 
lace of Clug^y. The <&sturbances of la Bretagne were peihaps the first throes 
of the g^reat convulnons^ which followed long after; they proceeded at least 
from the san^ cause. 
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without knowing w1i«re to go, without food, and without lodg- 
ing. Sixty citizens have been talLen op, and to-morrow they 
.will begin to hang them. This province should be an example 
to the others, to respect the governors, and the governesses, to 
say nothing against them, and not to throw stones into their 
gardens. The taxes and the punishments have been cruel; 
there will be tragical stories to tell you after to-morrow.} 

Tragical inde^ ! for twelve men were broken alive upon tha 
wheel, suspected of having conspired against the life of the all- 
powerful governor, who had thus goaded into madness a sim«> 
pie people, which could scarcely speak any language to be un- 
derstood. Mad. de Sevigne drops this dreadful topic, to give 
the history of her pretty dog, f* Sylphide, Uond comme un Uond^ 
in;^^ [<• Sylphide, as white as a flaxen-haired beau f^'] for such 
was the character of the times— cruelty and frivoli^ — ^the af- 
fectation of sentiment, and the absence of sensibility! 

If the taiUe was one reason, why the peasant, drained t6 the 
last farthing of his earnings, could not conveniently put « his 
chicken into the pot,^ the gabeUe was another. And it waa 
in such times that the French peasant, like the modern Greeks 
under the Turkish despotism, concealed any little hoard they 
might have amassed, and lived in seeming wretchedness, to es- 
cape those exactions, which would have rendered their poverty 
real, had it been discovered or suspected. 

But no totUe, no igabelle no^ exists, and the F^^ch peasant 
is at last enabled to << metlre la p<nde dans levot, Us dimancIieSf^ 
I** put a chicken in the ppt on Sunday."! How long, however, 
this privilege, this luxury, may be retained, it is for the advo- 
cates of *♦ le hon vieux iems^^ [** the good old time"] to declare. 

The peasant's table, in France, is of course regulated by hit ' 
circumstances, and by the. nature and soil of his native pro- 
vince. But from all I could learn, from persons of all imnks 
and all parties,* plenty, even to abundance, has hitherto been 
found among this class, and has been interrupted only by 
the ravages latelymiade on their property by the armies of 
almost every nation in Europe. The presence of these armies 
caused enormous losses to the proprietors of vineyards, parti- 
cularly in the south, where the vines were wantonly torn up by 
the roots. In the pasturage districts or provinces, they make, 
'of their laUage, [milk,] a principal article of food, under the 

* I asked ft nmilist, who has a considerable landed property, whether his 
tenants could afford to eat meat often in the week P He answered me with pe- 
tulance* " and why not ?" " But (I said) it was not always so before the pcvo- 
hition." '*£h/ maunofi," ["Eh! indeed! no.'*] And he shrugf»ed his should- 
ers, and hemmed and finished with the usual ; ** Mai*, quevonlez-vovM V* [''But 
what would you have.**] 
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form of cheesffif (i^ain cakest and porridges ; but I observed 
that in France milk was rarely taken in its simple state, as 
among our peasantry. In Norn^andy, the farms are all well 
stocked with cows. In the Isle of France, this useful animal ' 
is 80 scarce, that in many plfu:es the goat's milk is exclusively 
used, and is even occasionsdiy made into, cheese. 

The peasantry, for the most part, take four meals a-day : a 
very dight breakfast when they rise, which is generally of thin 
soup ; the grand dejeuni jlireakfast] at 1 1 o'clock9( which is in fact 
their dinner ;) their gotiUf or sort of luncheon, of raw vegeta- 
bles and bread and butter ; and their supper, which generally 
consists of meat and vegetables, (as at their dinners) made into 
a ragout. Light wine and water is their general drink : a be- 
verage produced from chesnuts, and cider is also occasionally 
used, but are neither of them held in estimation by the «« verita" 
lies Jmphi/trion^^ [<• true Amphy trions"] of rural sarvair vivre* 
« Une petite gatUte de liqutur^^* [" A littlf drop of liquor*'] is a 
delicacy to which they are no strangera, while every village 
guinguette [tavern] supplies an imitation of that foreign luxury, 
*< to bonne double Here deMars^^^ [« the.good double March beer,"] 
which is of the same quality of that very worst beverage, the 
*<.poor creature, $nwil bttVy^ in England. 

Hospitality is the viKue of semi-civilized nations. It is a 
resource against the tedium of ignorance and inanity ; and none 
think it « greater solitude to be alone,'* than those, who are 
the least qualified to contribute to social enjoyment. The 
French peasantry afe said to have been more hospitable, in 
their days of profound ignorance and extreme poverty, tlian in 
their present improved condition. It is also certain that there 
are much fewer calls upon this virtue, (if it be one) than there 
formerly must have been, when poverty was the vow, and beg- 
gary the profession of a large class of the people. The cater- 
ing friar, the mendicant monk, the wandering pilgrim, no longer 
present themselves at the cottage-door, t(^ cherish a spirit of 
hospitality, through the medium of a mistaken charity, or un- 
der the influence of a powerful bigotiy. Competency is also so 
equally distributed, and industry so well rewarded, that few 
are urged by wlht or idleness to put their neighbour's genero- 
sity to the test ; and curiosity, that insatiable appetite, which so 
often makes the stranger^s welcome, has been, during the last 
years, fed to surfeit, by the fluctuating crowds which have pas- 
sed from all nations before the door of the French cottage. The 
droits-reunis have likewise proved a check to the exei*cise of this 
primitive virtue; for the hope of selling **le petit pot de vin,^* 
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f^the little jng of wine"] under the roH,^ no longer secures to 
' the traveller a « collation" along with it 

<< Timt pays9 ou la mendiciU e$t wne prcftmon, estmat-gourtmij^ 
[«< Every country where mendicity is a profession* must te 
badly governed/'] says Voltaire. I should suppose, from my 
own observations, that the country in the world the most infec- 
ted by mendicity is Ireland ; and the country the least taxed 
with this disgusting and always vicious branch of community^ 
is France. The whole of this order, . now existing there, may 
be comprised jn those littfe groups of cripples, which neither 
disgust by filth, nor annoy by importunity ; and which, gather- 
ing round the traveller's carriage on the high roads, quietly 
detail the infliction, which induces them to interest the benevo- 
lence of the *• trie eharitaUe moneieurf^'* [«< most charitable mon- 
sieur."] « C^estune viriU tnconiestaUef*^ [" It is an incontesta- 
ble truth,'n says Chamfoit, speaking of the. state of France, on 
the eve of the revolution, <«^'fl-y-a en France eept miitionM 
d*homme$9 qui demandtni Paamone^ et d^mxe millions f hare d^itai 
de la Uur /aire," [«< that there are in France seven millions of 
people who ask charity, and*twelve millions who are not able to 
bestow it"] 

This frightful picture of national poverty is corroborated by 
Mr. Young, who made his second tour to France at this period, 
and who obsen^es that the original sin. of its institutions struck 
at the root of national prosperity, and produced a poverty, that 
«< reminded him of Ireland." The improved condition of the 
lower classes has had an inevitable influence on the evil of 
mendicity, and the hopes of idleness and imposture were finally 
crushed by the laudable efibrts of the Comte de Pontcoulantf 
This gentleman began his salutary reforms upon the class of 
faiiUanSf during his pt*efectshiU|at Brussels, and receiving the 
sanction and assistance of the imperial government, dt*ove the 
young and influlent into the workshops and manufactories, and 
placed the old and infirm in asylums and hospitals. How far 
the revival of old institutions, the return of tlie religious orders, 
and the ^couragement of religiotis houses, may have an eSbct 
upon this suppressed class, it is impossible to say; or whether 

* Passing by a little gmn^^uette, in la Srie, I perceived written over the door 
in French, as old as the Romance of the Hoae, the first line of Rosalind's epilogue, 
« Good wine needa no bush." The proverb, therefore, was common to both . 
oountriea. 

t The Comte de P— disdnguiahed himself in the revolution. Loaded 
with honours by Napoleon, he was made count of the empire, peer, senator^ 
and comttumdant of the legion of honour. 
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fiome fatare preacher in the pulpit of St Leu^ or St. (Mlles»^ 
may not give a new impulse to his fl[ocks» and again address to 
them the words humourously attributed to the ancient curi o€ 
that parish — *f mt$ chers gueux, qiA risqut% Us gaUreSt en pass-- 
ant votre vie a mtndier, entree dans Vnn des qmtre ordres mtn- 
dianSf vans sert% riches et honoriSf^ [«« my dear beggafs, \viio 
in passing your life in begging run the risque of the gallies— • 
enter into one of the four orders of mendicant friars» then you 
will be rich and honoured."] 

The virtue of charity therefore* like that of hospitality, lies 
at present latent, for want of objects to call it into action, fiut 
if latent, it is not dead. There is no nation more stntngly en- 
dowed with that physical sensibility, which promptly responds 
to the cry of suffering, and which awakens that ready and un« 
calculating sympathy, « whose pity gives, ere charity begins.'* 
The readiness with which an orphan, or unprovided child (the 
illustre malheureuoc [the illustrious unfortunate] of some village 
or hamlet) is adopted by a friendly neighbour or benevolent re- 
lative, is a proof that charity wants neither the means, nor the 
feeling to bestow its relief, when circumstances call upon its 
exertion. 

Country girls and children, without 'shoes or stockings; 
things calling themselves women, but in reality «< walking dung- 
hills ;'' and « ploughmen at work, without sabotSn [shoes,] or 
feet to their stocking8,'^f are details given by a liberal English 
traveller of the state of the French peasant's wardrobe, in the 
year 1788. Still, however, even then, the French peasant had 
his « Aofri^-de^/ete," [«* holiday dress,'*] like^ the Ii-ish cotter^ 
who appears in the tattei*ed garments of misery all the week» 
to be enabled to exhibit his Uue Jrize cota-nwref and best- 
brogues, at the Sunday « pattern," or yearly .fair. 

There is an intimate connexAn between vanity and poverty. 
Ostentation is the legitimate offspring of both. . The peasant 
toilette of France now extends itself to the every-day comforts 
of working appai'el. During my residence there, I did not see 
one instance of a bare-footed, or bare-legged person, not even 
among the children ;* and ^ etre Men chimssie^^^ [<< to be well- 
drest about the feet,"] seems a passion in France, from the 
petite-maitresse in her cob-web *^bas de colon,**, [cotton stock- 
iig!i»''] At thirty francs a pair^ down to the dtmmeUe ChorgetUf 
who draws her <« bos de laine** [»< worsted hose"] tightly over 
the smart ankle she has no objection to exhibit. 

♦ Formerly noted, as the parishes of canwltionnairtB and beggars. 

f T]m partial covering of the leff is universal among the peasantiy of Ire* 
land, at this day, under the name of " trahecn:^* And " / doeu upon ymtr tra- 
hceru" is a phrase of endearment, commonly usfd as indicating << 1 do«t upon 
the most mif^rable «rtide about you^" 
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The details of dress, among the peasantst appear to vary in 
every province* and to rule in each with a precise and unde- 
Tiating uniformity. One bright colour may be seeif glowing 
tiirough a whole commune, and one stripe maintains its supre* 
macy over the petticoats of an entire (trrondissemtiit. Thus, 
*« un gros roug^* [«« a full i-ed*'] is the delight of the dames of 
Auvergne, and << un Ueu celeste*^ [f* celestial blue"] the passion 
%f the iUgaittes of Limousin. 

In passing through Picardy and Artois, I observed thatu 
while the old women preserved the lofty comette [cometl of 
ancient times,, the young bad adopted the high mitred coeffure 
[head dress] of the Chinese modes; a fashion which, though long 
passe in Paris, the hostess of an auberge where we stopped in 
Abbeville assured me was in her town « une nouveauU la plus 
nmivellef^* [« a novelty the most novel."] In general, however, 
caps with immense borders, that sweep below the shoulders, 
and straw hats, are the prevailing head-dresses upon all occa* 
idons. The petticoat and corset, almost invariably of two dis^ 
tinct colours, relieved with white sleeves, of linen, or woollen 
web : gold chains round the neck, fastened with a heart, and 
suspending a large gold ciross, are elegancies of the toilette 
scarcely ever dispensed with upon f^ny occasion, and are fre- 
quently worn even upon working days. 

The district of the Cauchois is the very foyer o'f the Normandy 
fashions, and a fair Couchoise, perfectly *^ endimancheif^^ or at- 
tired in her Sunday finery, -exhibits a complexity of costume, 
to which many centuries must have lent their progressive in* 
Tentions, which probably began under William the Conqueror, 
and received its last finishing touches on the arrival o( Madame^ 
at Dieppe. The cap of the fashionable Cauchoise emulates, in 
height/the steeple of the church, which is the mart of her finery; 
her luxe dejupe [profusion of petticoat] is typical of its dimen* 
sions, and the pendulum of its clock is rivalled in the enormous 
gold drops, which vibrate in either ear. 

It 18 curious to observe, that such nearly was the dress of the 
better order of dames, in the days of Cliarles IX. and that the 
peasantry were, under his cruel and bigoted reign, better clad 
and better conditioned, than under that of Louis XV. «< All," 
(says an author, whose i^\searclies into the ancient costumes of 
Prance are extremely profound) « all the peasantry then wore 
"des souliers commodes,^* [« comfortable shoes ;"] but this was 

* "When Mad. d'Angouleme landed a second time in France at Dieppe, all 
the old poiMordes [fishwomen] and ancient dames of the town, dreflscd in full 
costume, went down to the port to receive her royal highnefls, and insisted <m 
drawing her carriage to the town-house. 

t 
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not the case, under th#k^ign of «* k bim aimt^^^ [<* the beloved.'*] 
The taxation, which went in part to supply the toilettes of Dur 
ban'jy 4 ^^ Pompadour, naturally limited the elegancies «if the 

Sasant-wardrobe, and even obtruded upon its necessaries^ aa 
r. Young's " mordng dunghilUt*^ at that period, evince. 

The influence of the toilette is universal in France, and it is 
far from being exclusively an object of female devotion, even 
among the peasantry. The young farmer **qne sefait brave^^^ 
[<« who makes himself smart"] is, in his own estimation, as at- 
tractive as any merveiUtux [wonder] of the chaimee lyjintm 
can suppose himself. His well-powdered head and massive 
queue, his round bat, drawn up at either side, **pQUT /aire U 
momieuTf^ [<« to look like a gentleman''] his larg^ silver buckles^ 
and large silver watch, with his smart white calico jacket and 
trowsers, present an excellent exhibition of rural coxcombry^ 
while the elders of the village set off their frieze coats with a 
fine flowered linen waistcoat, whose redundancy of fli^s ren- 
ders the texture of i\\h nether part of their dress very unim- 
portant. 

But, however tasteless or coarse, however simple or gro- 
tesque, the costume of the Flinch peasantry may appear to the 
stranger's eye, it still is a costmne / It is a refinement on neces- 
sity, and not the mere and meagre covering of shivering na- 
ture. It is always one, among many evidences, tliat the people 
are not poor, ai*e not imcivilized, that they require the decen- 
cies of life, and are competent to. pui'chase them* — When an 
Irish |)easant, with his usual shrewdness, endeavours to drive a 
hard bargain with his employer, his phrase is frequently :— 
^tSure, ail I ask is just what will get me my bit, and my rag ;" 
for all his ideas of dress consist in the words << my rag**^ These 
are painful references ! they are perhaps too foreign, »nd too 
frequent ; but they are irresistible ! Oh ! where is the land so 
distant, the region so remote, into which I may- travel, and not 
bear Ireland in my memory, and her misery in my heart ! Andy 
oh ! when shall the pen, now employed in tracing the pros- 
perity and civilization of another country, be devoted to record 
the improvement, the tranquillity and happiness of my own !— - 
When shall it leave the fictions, which have been made the 
medium for exhibiting the causes of her errors and her suf- 
ferings, to register the facts which shall prove, that the fiinrt 
ai*e removed, and the last are forgotten ! 

On our way to France, we had taken a very circuitous route, 
and passed thi'ough a great part of England. We found the 
beautiful jieasant population of that country, with its fair tran- 
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qttil Saxon pliysiognomy, transparent complexion, and rounded 
muscle, a dangerous preparative for eyes destined to meet a 
people, whose beauty can scarcely be jeckoned among their 
national perfections. The French face, particularly among 
the lower orders struck me forcibly, &s having a general re- 
semblance to the Tartar visage. The high but flattened cheek* 
bone, small eye, low forehead, with the close concentration of 
the features, formed a very prevalent cast of countenance, in 
such of the provinces as I visited. There are, however, even 
among the lowest classes, some very splendid exceptions to this 
general line of physiognomy, and I think the two handsomest 
men 1 ever saw, were a miller, near Amiens, and a workman^ 
at the manufactory of porcelain at Chantilly, well known in 
his native town by the distinguishing appellation of "te bd 
ouvrkrt*^ [«the handsome workman."] It was in vain he showed 
us the Majesty of France smiling, with his «* sourire patemel^** 
[" patenial smile."] on a tea cup ; or the royal dukes and 
duchesses smirking in family amity, on a punch bowl. We 
still thought the workman superior to his work, and he indeed 
seemed perfectly of our opinion 5 for no ** hiroi d*opera^* 
(■«• ope/a hero*'] ever played off the graces of attitude with a 
more studied or ridiculous effect, than did k bel ouvrier de Chaiu 
iiUyf [the handsome workman of Chantilly,] fur the benefit 
and admiration of the English visitants of his manufactory. 

The French physiognomy, however, varies almost in every 
province, and they themselves class the shades of beauty and 
ugliness with great precision, i^ven in the neighbouring districts, 
by the term ** beau sang^^* and .«« vUain sangf** [♦< handsf>me 
blood,'' and ** ugly blood.''] This singular phraseology assimilates 
with what may be called the elegant slang of English bon^ton, 
which by introducing the pedantry of the stably int<j the jargon 
of the drawing-room, enables the connoisseur in beauty and 
horse-flesh equally to compliment <• Thunderbolt by Vixen,'* 
and Lady Virginia, descended from a Plantagenct duchess, 
with the common declaration tliat they are both « thorough- 
bred," and ♦< show excellent blood." 

In the pays de Beauce the «< vUain sang*'' is said to prevail ; 
in its neighbouring district, la Pcrche, the **beau sang^* is very 
distinguishable. In Normandy, ilxfi latid of law, and loveliness, 
the beauty of .some of the women rivals the eharms of the 
witches of Lancashire; and every where among the girls are 
to be met charming samples of '^lajolie^** that indefinite style 
of prcttiness, which tiie French prefer to every other, and 
which, by them at least, is deemed **plus belle que la beauU 
meirue^* [« more beauuful even than beauty."] The Bearnoist 
the native province of Henri IV. is celebrated for the beauty 
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of its inhabitants, and particnlarly for the elej^nce, fbrm, ra- 
pidity of motion, and grace of gesture of its Basques, a race 
of peasaiiti7 in one of its districts, whom it is the pride of the 
Provenfole noblesse to bring into their family, as upper servants, 
and to exhibit in their salocms, at Paris, as pages, dressed in 
their o#n original and beautiful costume. 

I one day accompanied^ tiie Princess de Craon^ to the hotel* 
de Biron-Gonteau, and was in the formal act of presentation 
to tlie Duchess de Biron, when a figure suddenly appeared in 
the garden pavilion in which we were received, which cut short 
my half-fiiiished courtesy, and rendered even the amiable du- 
chess, with her historical name, an object, for the moment, 
of secondary c<msideration. While Madame de Biron was 
saying the most obliging things in the world, and in the most 
obliging manner, and while I, « nothing loth,'* lent «< a pleas- 
ed ear,'* my eyes pursuetl fthough with some difficulty) the flit- 
ting motion of a light aerial figure, elegant and fanciful as the 
poet's image of «« a feathered Mercury/' This splendid appa*- 
rition, in a costume singular and picturesque, passed through 
the pavilion into the garden. «* C^est le Basque de madavnt la 
duchesset, et dans le costume de son pays J' [•* It is the Basque of 
the duchess, and in the dres» of his country,"] said the Prin- 
cess de Craon, obser\ing the impression which this <^fair 
page'' had made on me. — »« Courir comme un Basque, est un pro* 
verbe de Provence^* [•• To run like a Basque is a Provence pro- 
verb,"] added the princess, ^* d vans vovex, qu*U ne le dement 
paSf*^ [** and you see he does not belie it''] He was at that mo- 
ment flitting among the trees of the garden, with the arrow-like 
swiftness attributed to the Hirkahs, or public messengers of 
Hindostan. 

We atterwards adjourned to the terrace of the garden, which 
overlooked the boulevard Italien, through which the royal oor^ 
tige [train] was passing (for it was the eiUrie of the young 
Duchess de Berri, Into Paris,) and the Comte de H — e, who 
accompanied us, took infinite pains to name to me the distin- 
guished peraons, who preceded, followed, and surrounded the 
cakche [chariot] of the king, including the marshal Marmont, 
M. Talleyrand, Pere Elisee, et lutii quantL But still the beau- 
tiful Basque, and his beautiful costume, wet*e to me objects of 
greater attraction than all the grandeurs, which followed in .the 
suite of the royal bride. 

* To this Tenenble and excellent lady, whose high birth is among the least 
of her meritSy and indeed to almost every member of her illustrious family, I 
stand indebted for the most flattering atte^tionsy and for much of the sc^cial' 
pleasures I enjoyed, during my resiaeoce at Parist 



She henelff I thought, Iftoked pale and timid ; and rather 
stunned than delighted by the loyal acclamations which rent 
the air from voices, which perhaps had recently given their 
uvivas'^'* to a very different tntrti; — ^while the countensmce of 
the Duchess d'Angouleme, more in distrust than in timidity* 
seemed such as she might have worn, when evincing her con- 
tempt of the national instability to her cause, she boldly an- 
swered to the' often prostituted «nau«Jitrof»,'' ['< we swear/'] 
A Swear nott hut obey.^* It was indeed a countenance more in 
anger, than in <« sorrow'' or in joy, and the very reverse of that 
of the <«*buried Majesty of Denmark f* — ^though< that royal per- 
sonage also evinced rather a << legitimate*' taste for retribution* 
and was not averse to plunging his country in civil dissention* 
to avenge his own private wrongs, and satisfy his own private 
feelings. 

If the peasantry of France are not all Basques, their defect 
of beauty does not arise from deficiency of nourishment; for I 
do not think I ever saw a greater number of persons, who seem- 
ed sent into the world, •* pour /aire vcirjusqu^oupeuttdkrlapeau 
iumainCf^'^ [« to shew how far the human skin may be stretched.*] 
«« Le ban gros pere,^^ •« la bonne groise-mere,*^ [" The good fat 
father," »< the good fat mother,''] are epithets frequently used 
and justly applied, and the old pbillippics of frogs and foupe- 
maigre now fall hurtless against ribs, deep in their covering, 
as any of the best new light prizes exhibited at the Wobum 
shows. Among this order, indeed. Miss Pre^cott, the Pytho^ 
ness of English embonpoint^ might acquire new hints for her 
science of anti-phthisiSf and apply them for the benefit of mea- 
gre dowagers and attenuated young ladies, with successful ef- 
fect 

The improved condition of the French peasantry has indeed 
operated with equal benefit, morally and physically. The de- 
structions of the feudal system, with all its oppressive train of 
taxes and imposts, has produced a. national regeneration.—* 
Even tlie despotic laws of the conscription, which peopled the 
armies of France by means even more odious than the press- 
gang system of England, has been counteracted in its effjects, 
and repaired in its losses, by the ameliorated state of the peo- 
ple, by the division of the enormous landed properties, the 
equal participation in succession, and by the great encourage- 
ment given to tlie progress of vaccine innoculation."*^ 

• The French army was essentially national, since by the law of the con- 
flcription it was composed of all the citizens, without distinction of class. This 
was the secret which filled up the fallen tanks of the French leg^ions, ami 
wiuch reconcile^ the lower classes so patiently to its infliction. It was on 



5a peasantry. 

In 1781 the anOrdleur-geniral [comptroller getieral] of 
France, under Loais XVI* Mimsieur Joiy de Fteurif defined 
^ the people" of France, to be «« petipU serf, corvtabU^ tt toSla^ 
Me, d merci et misiricardef'' [«« a slavish peojAe excisable and 
iaxablef without mercy or pfty*"] It was the misery of this 
^*peuple serf,*^ that urged the cause of the revolution ; it was 
this.^peuple coroiabk et taiUaMe^ A merci et mUericorde^^^ who 
showed no mercy for their heartless opprcssfirs/ ft was this 
race of slaves, degraded, trodden on, bmken down, strangers 
to liberty, to morals, and to religion, who were urged to com- 
mit those horrors, for which they are so unjustly upbraided^ 
and whose national mildness and natural goodness of dia^ 
position might well yield to the temptation of satisfying a 
vengeance, which the wrongs and slavery of ages had ripen- 
ed, nourished, and fomented into madness. 

But that long-enduring race have now passed away ; their 
children are proprietors, where they wei-e vassals. The tor- 
ture no longer exists, to feed a spirit of brutal ferocity by its 
horrible exhibitions. Bigotry no longer piTsents to them idle 
forms for real principles ; they have nothing to fear from the 
<< droit de chasse^*^ the <« corr^e,*' the «< taiUe^** the « gabelU.^ 
They have tasted a practical fi*eedom, not less perhaps than that 
enjoyed by the people of England ; they are moral as the peo- 
ple of Scotland; and notwithstanding the recent ravages, they 
are more prosperous i)erhaps than either. Oh ! may they long 
continue so ; and in spite of that << scmirge of^re,"* with which 

the higher classes it fell vith the greatest severity, if indeed the gentry of 
France ever had any profession but that of arms, or any object of ambition bttt 
military glory, tasked the wife of a farmer in the Isle of Prance, who had 
lost a son by the conscription, whether she did not rejoice in the downfall of 
him, who had instituted that despotic law ? "Pour cc/w,'* [" He,"] she rephed, 
** il nous a fait trop de mal, pour que nous dinons du bien de lui ; mais il noui 
a fait trop de bien, pour que nous en disionsdu mal," [** he has done us so much 
harm, that we cannot speak well of him $ but he has done us so much good* 
that we ought not to speak ill of him.'*] And this, I beUeve, is the sentiment 
of the nation. « 

* I copy here a paragraph from a letter, which I have this dayreceived (De- 
cember 29th, 1816) from Paris^ from a gentleman of ^considerable talent and 
experience, in the present state of tilings in France, ** Votre Canning a lenu 
ici des propos d'un ton, aui n'^toit pas propre i. rapprocher lesdeux nations^ 
et qui sont bien uiconsid^r^s poor un homme d'etat, tl dit« il-y-a quelqae 
terns, dans un cercle nombreux, oh etoient beaucoup de militaires nouveauz; 
que le g^uveroement des Bourbons dtoit trop doux pouT'une nation, aussi tur- 
biUent et aussi factieuse q\ic la n6tre. Mws que PAu^Ieterre se char^oitde 
noustenir mw ime verge de feu/ Les militaires n'ont nen dit;et Mad. ae Stael 
s'est charp^ee seule de rcpondre k ces insolences." [" Your Canning has ex- 
pressed himself here in a tone which ouglit not be held between the two na- 
tions, and which is very inconsiderate for a statesman. A short time since, he 
said in a numerous circle, where there were a number of the new militaryj 
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an PngliBh minister is said lately to have threatened them, may 
tbey boldly resent and timely oppose every effort made by do- 
mestic oppression or foreign invasion^ which may tend to bring 
them back to that state in which they were declared, by the law 
of the land, to be ^^unpeupU serf, corviMe et taiUabU, d merer 
€t i midricorde r^ 

« 
that the gorenunent of the Bvuihons was too mild fbr a nation so tnriiulent and 
&ctious as ours. But that Engiand would take care to keep us under a scourge 
of fire. The roilitaiy men said nothing, and Madame de Stael alone replied to 
his insolence."] 

*< Comme M. Canning parloit des victors, que les Anglab aroient rempor- 
t^es, elle lui dit, que si ces messieurs voaloient une seule fois se detacher des 
SusseS) des Prussiens, des AU^mands, Stc. &c. &c. et noin honorer d'une <^I0- 
^-tetCf elle lui promettoit de n'€tre pas refuse ! [<* As Mr. Canning spoke of 
the victories wluch the English had achieved, she told him that if they Would 
once detach themflHslTesirom the Rusmans, Prussians, Germans, &c. &c. &c. and 
propose to honour us with a tete-sk-t€te, she could promise they woifld not be 
refused !"] " Notre Cannine^' made himself extremely popular among the roy« 
mSttet enra^M, [furious royiuists,] when I was in France, by his speech at Bour- 
deaux, in which he called that loyal city « le temple de Madame," ['* the temple 
of Madame*'] (the duchess of Angouleme.) For many evenings successively 
I never entered any of the saloonsiof my royalist iriends, that this << mot de oend* 
flien^''['<'piece of sentiment,"] was not echoed about in all sorts of maudlin* 
whining tones — *^Le temple de Madtme / / Ah que c'est joli ! Le T-e-m-ple de 
Bfadame ! Mais c'est charmant, c'est beau." [« The temple of Madame ! Ah! 
how pretty ! The temple of Madame— 'tis charming, 'tis beautiful."] 

** On voii bien, madame,'* said a royalist to me, who had repeated this mot de ten- 
timerU upon every change and key of the sentimental gamut, « on yoit bieo, ma- 
dame, que voire Cannings est un homme it sentiment, avec infiniment d'esprit! 
liC temple de madame ! M que t^eot beau /t* ['* It is easy to see madam that your 
Canning is a man of sentiment, with an infinitude of wit ! The temple of B^- 
dame— Ah! how fine!"] 
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^ A Toeaure que la philosophic fait des prdgr^s, la sottlse redouble lei'ef* 
forts pour ^tablxr renipire'dcs pr^jug6s." 



^rttHonal Characteristic8.^~8ketch ofMannerSy before the Revolu* 
tion.'^Duringthe Uetfolutian. — ifnder the Imperial Oovemment. 
Jictwd State of Society and Manners^ in France.^^^ The Chil- 
dren of the Revolution."— £oyaZi5fs. — UUra-Royalista.'^Consti' 
tutunudists, and Buonapartists.^^Conversation.-^Raconteurs.'^ 
Political Vaudevitles.'^Tone of the CircUs.-^French VoiUh,"^ 
The EUve &f the Polytechnic School. — Religious Institutions.^^ 
School of Ecouen. 

"I 
NATIONAL idiosyncrasy must always receive Its first co* 

louring from the influence of soil and of climate: and the moral 
characteristics of every people be resolvable into the peculiar 
constitution of their physical structure. Religion and govern* 
ment, indeed^ give a powerful direction to the principles and 
modes of civilized society^ and 'debase or elevate its inherent 
qualities^ by the excellence or defect of their own institutes. 
But the complexional features of the race remain fixed and un« 
changed^ the original impression of nature is never efiaced. 

The portrait drawn of the ancient Gauls, by Ciesar» preserves 
fc resemblance to the French of the present day* notwithstand- 
ing the various grafte that have been inserted into the national 
stock. And Agathias and Machiavel have nearly given thesame 
sketch of the same originals, at periods of very remote distance 
and with views of very different tendency. Susceptible and ar* 

K 
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denty impetuous and fierce, /he most civilized of all the barba- 
rians, wiioiu Home subjected.to her yoke, are still tlie most po- 
lished people ot £ur(4)e; and tiie Freuch, tl<rough all the vicis« 
situdes of their political tortunes, through all the horrors of the 
most sanguinary e|»ocli of tiirir revolution, have exhibited that 
inherent tendency to social attachment, that capability of ge- 
nerous devotion, and tliat fund of bon-hommie (to use a v^orA 
of their own creation, for a feeling peculiar to themselves), 
which evince that the worst form of religion and government, 
could not destroy the happy elements of character, out of which 
such kindly dispositions arose. The atrocities, which stained the 
most unfortunate »ra of the revolution, were almost redeemed 
by the constitutional virtues, which exhibited themselves during 
its progress. Condorcet, condemned to death, yet refusing the 
asylum which friendship risked itself to offer him, is but one out 
of a thousand examples of noble disinterestedness and heroic de- 
votion.* 

When humanity snatched one breathing moment from blood 
and terror, to bestow it on social intercourse ; when airthe quar- 
ters of Paris gave that well-remembered civic dinner in the pub- 
lie streets, to which all were bidden, and to which ail were wel- 
comed; the tide of social affection^ long frozen in its channels, 
suddenly dissolved^ and flowed in its wonted genial current. The 
impulses of joy were universal ; strangers rushed into each other's 
arms; frieiidH, long severed, clung in close embrace; and the 
sanguinary tyrant of the hour saw, in this sudden burst of friend- 
ly communication, the revival of the national «< fton-Aommif,'' 
and the downfall of his own power. A decree was issued against 
the recurrence of such festivals of the heart; but it was publish- 
ed too lafe: the avenues of social feeling were again opened^ 
and the civic dinner was the passover of an emancipated people. 

The frightful system of despotism, laid by the ferocious tyran- 
ny of Louis XI. and accomplished by the ambition and pride of 
Louis XIY. produced an obvious and fatal influence on the cha- 
racter of the nation. The independence of tlie nobility, which 
bent before the open force and and direct hostility of the barba- 
rian king, moulded into irretrievable ruin before the enfeebling 
corruption of tlie more accomplished despot Against this prime 

• Condor«cf , pursued by the tcrrorista, received an offer of protection zm 
concealment from a female friend : he peremptorily refVised this generous 
offer, exclahJiing, ''r6u$wrisz A^rtteW/** ["You'wiU violate the Uw!"} 
*'Eh/ nd9^ hort P kwnaftU^?'* [<> And shall 1 Tiolate humanity?"] Was ber 
answer. This heroic reply did not prevail upon the unfortunate fugitive: he 
fled from the asylum of the fHend^ who0e safety Was more precious tbafl his 
0VB| and survived hut a fear days. 
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destroyer of the liberties and morals of his devoted people* Bis* 
tory appeals to posterity; for the cotemporary cbroniclersj who 
undertook their task at royal coiiunandy and stained her page in 
time-serving obsequiousness to the vanity of their employer^ 
were insensible to the national degradation tiiey recorded. When 
Boileau and Racine recited to the monarch, and to his mistresses^ 
the glories, pomp, and power of his reign,"^ thf ^e courtly poetsy 
but feeble historians, felt not that the annals airhich flattered the 
pride of the vain'-glorious king, condemned tlie dei^ of a nun* 
ed pe(^le to immortal ignominy. The unprofitable wars» by 
which the insatiate ambition of Louis XIV. endeavored to ex- 
tend his dominion; the lavish expenditure of incalculable trea- 
sures, dissfpated in idle amusements, or squandered on gorge. 
COS palaces, left his people beggared, and his finance exhausted* 
His despotic supremacy suiTered no trace of political liberty to 
exist; and the fatal example of his own private life spread the 
contagion of vice anil of hypocrisy through every class, and 
- opened the gates of systematic depravity to his successors., which 
never closed, till the whole temple of eorruption was 

** hurled heiullong^, 
^ With hideous ruin aiid combustion, down. 

In the history of civilized society there is, perhaps, no paral- 
Id for the moral degradation that enveloped France, during the 
whole of the eighteenth centui^. It was a demoralization so 
perfect, so unrestrained, and finally so unconsciously subsisting^ 
sapping, C4>mipting, gangrening every social and moral relation 
of life, that towards the end of the long reign of Louis XV. 
scarcdy one tie, that binds man to man, remained nnbroken or 
nndeftled ; all was pollution, or degradation, political profligacy, 
or moral delinquency. Fiction and fact, history and romance^ 
all that described, and all that imitated the morals and manners 
of these days, reflect their disgusting details witii frightful fide- 

^ After ft dAnjpMoos iUneM, the kinp permitted Botleaii and Racine to 
ftiQute htm, by reading aloud some pagei of the history of his reign, which 
Madame de Montespan had engaged them to write. The king beard them» 
seated between his two mistresses; the one in the height of her power, the 
other in her wane. To account for the distinction thuf conferred upon his 
ex-favorite, Louis said; '* II est bien Jiitte, madatn^, me voutawkisHez a la leC' 
ture eTun ottorage^iont vout mSme avex trac^ le plan. [It is just, madam, that 
you should assist at the reading of a work, of which you yourself have 
traced theplan.3 The History of Louis le Grand, c«m#iia»ufe<^by himself, ^to7i- 
ned by hisTnistress, and executed hy two pensioned poets!!! What a combina- 
tion! Buoflaparte, speaking of Louis XIV., said, "C'^tait un pauvre hommc; 
-^-s*il existait, je n*en voudrais pas pour m^n aide-de-camp." ['e was a poor 
creatui<e; if he existed now, I would not have him for my aid-dt-camp "] 
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Ikj. It is the illustrious Bussysf and SL Simons who attest tlie^ 
enoroiities they so gaily picture. It is the high-bom Richelieu/ 
who has immortalized the depravity of that elevated class, whose 
vices are found epitomidsed in bis own hi8toi7 of his own life. 
From the careless and spirited details of the brilliant de 8e- 
tigotf down to the imitative and ingenious fictions of the Mart- 
vauXy Crebilbns, Louvets, and the Duclos, a code^of corruption ^ 
might be drawn, so perfect in vice, so matchless m crime, that 
not Htkt hardiest champion of the ^< bon vieux tenis^* [the good 
old time] would dare to defend it, or could refrain from astonish- 
ment, that << such things could beJ* 

** And orercome him, lUfie a summer's cloud. 
Without his special wonder!*' 

When the measure of political abuse was filled to overflowing; 
when not a ray of freedom was left to the people, not a shadow 
of representation to the nobility; when venality stalked forth In 
the stole of sanctity, and simony held an open market; when 
privileges were substituted for rights, and influence usurped the 
forms of legitimate power; when exaction and oppression went 
hand in hand through every enormity, and the poison of moral 
corruption had worked its level through the whole mass; then 
the bond of society was rent asunder; and ttie great and final 
fottlerersemen^, [overthrow] which followed, was only proportion- 
ate, in its progress and effects, to its origin and causes. The first 
explosion, bold, brilliant, and aspiring, as the ascending fires of 
pjTotechny, was followed by the admiration, and conseoraled by 
the vows of all that was enlightened and liberal in Enrope. Even 
royalty watched its commencement without fear, as its light 
pierced the gloom of the dungeon, apd bright^ed the mansioBS 
of living sepulture; and philosophy gloried in its career, as she 
beheld the darkness of prejudice dissipated by its blaze, and the 
frightful edifice of despotism sink under its influence. 

But, though the revolution was an event devoutly wished by 
the libera], and ardently forwarded by the vnse; though all the 
talent and all the genius of the nation concurred in 

*• Mutual letgue^ 
United thoughts and counsel, equal hope. 
And hazard in the glorious enterprize^'* 

f Comte de Bussy RabuUn, author of ** Histoire Axnoureuse des Gaulcs," 
and of M^moires." It is curious to observe, that the intimate and most ad* 
mired friend of the amiable Madame de Sevign^ was M. Pomenarsy a noted 
coiner^ thou(2:h a man of rank. He was repeat^ly tried for his Ufe; and Mad. 
de Sevign^ frankly declares her belief, that he was guilty of etery crime, ha 
foitonin^, « 
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they coald but direct its spirit^ and guide its views. It was the 
physical force of the nation, which could alone carry the design 
into effect. It was the collected mass of the most politicai^ de* 
graded people in Europe, which was to bear it on; and the cause 
of freedom was inevitably committed into the hands of slaves. 
It was to no race, like the myrmidons of Achilles, swarming 
forth, and chani^ing their species, that the work of devastation 
was consigned. Those who gave the revolution its sanguinary 
character wei-e no miraculous progeny, no spontaneous product 
of the new order of things, but the home-brod children of des- 
potism, who, like the « yelling monsters'^ of Milton's Sin, turn^ 
ed against their mother, and 

*• HowPd^ and gnaw'd her bowels, their repast." 

Familiar with sights of blood, to which the public executions 
had inured them,")^ their own wild deeds wei*e governed by their 
horrible experience. Sympathy long deadened, and sensibility 
long blunted, by the very nature of their institutions, they had 
now none left to exercise or to bestow on those who had thus de- 
graded them. It was these long passive and thoroughly debased 
subjects of abused authority, who, creeping from their dens, 
shadowed by the Bastille, followed in the train of their tiger- 
leaders; who, glutted with blood, yet thirsting for carnage, 
taught the dreadful lesson, that those only who are educated in 
liberty, are capable of forwarding her cause; who evinced that 
many revolutions must occur, and many systems of government 
arise and fall, ere the stain of vassalage can be effaced; ere the 
mark of the chain can be worn from the neck of the captive, and 
the freeman forget that he had once been a slave! 

As it is the fashion of the day purposely to mistake constitu- 
tional principles, for democratic speculations, so it is its policy 
to revive and bring forwad tlie horrors of the revolution, as 
'< bugbears dressed to frighten children,'^ into all that can be im- 
posed or inflicted. Images of long-passed crimes are conjured 
up, to spread terror, to awaken indignation, to increase preju- 
dice, and to render the people of two-great nations the victims 
of the old state policy of « divide, and govern.'' But it should 
be remembered, that the generation which perpetrated these 
atrocities, were the legitimate subjects of legitimate nonarchs, 

^ * In the history of human cruelty, there was nothing so atrocious as the 
criminal punishments of France. Madame de Sevignd mentions, in the course 
of her letters, above fifty persons broken alive on the wheel, and two ladies 
burned by a slow fire ; of whom, one was accused of sorcery. Damien and 
BavUIac were torn to pieces by horses, after tortures the most horrible : ''the 
qvetttoii," or tortuVe, was a thing of every-day occurrence. 
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and were stamped with the character of the govemment^ which 
produced them. The racej however^ hare long passed away, 
which immolatedy on the same altar^ plebeian worth and royal 
virtue; who included in the same migiity iiecatomb the champi- 
ons of loyalty and the advocates of freedom, the l<a Tremouil« 
les and La Rochefoucaulds, with the Rolands and the Condor- 
cets, all that was precious in the annals ol ancient chivalry, with 
all that was distinguished in the records of modem philosophy. 
Mature in life, when the scene of their iniquities opened upon 
this «< horrid crew/' it soon closed upon their giiilt; and the 
MaratSy the Dantons, and tlie Robespierres, who belonged equally 
to the order of things^ which preceded the revolution, and to that# 
which filled up the most frightful of its epochs, cap never re-ap- 
pear, unless a similar corruption in the government, and an 
equal degradation in the nation, shall prove again the ineviti&le 
connection between oppression, in the ruler, and worthlessness, 
in the people. 

The nobility of. France, including all the higher classes of so^ 
ciety, are distinguished^ in the early annals of their country, by 
a boldness and an energy of character, which not even the iron 
cages and loathsome dungeons of their determined foe, Louis 
XL could subdue. But what his oppression could not effect, the 
vicious court and corrupting despcitism of Louis XIY. accom- 
plished. In the whining sycophants, who shed tears when the 
monarch frowned;* who canvassed the honour of becoming the 
husband of his mistress^ or of yielding up their daughters to i^yal 
concubinage, it is difficult to trace the ancient baronical indepen- 
dence, the high sense of honour, which produced the Ou^sclins 
and the Bayards of earlier days^r— -Amidst the orange gi*of ea and 
luxurious pavilions of Versailles, among priests and paraaites, 
in childish amusements and in womansTiip gossip, expired that 
once brilliant spirit, which gave to the French cavalier his pecu- 
liar tone of gallant intrepidity. The enei^y and vivacity, distin- 
guishable through the political and religious struggles ofHhe 
League, were no more, and that careless deaperation, which in- 
duced the chiefs of the Fi^onde to embark in a cause, acarcly un- 
derstood, to please a beauty, scarcely known, 

•Even ^'leverhseux Pmi^fomul*' [the virtuous Poin|k>nne] is described as 
^^eeping^t when the kinsf reproved him ; and monsieur kneeU at the feet of his 
royal Srother, to thank him for a favour conferred on one of his friends. Mad. 
de llfaintenon*s own picture of this **cour inig^te,** [iniquitous court] as she 
calls it« is curious : " JVouf y tfayont des envies, tans ai^t, det rages^ des trahi* 
eoMf saris resentitnefU, des bassesses gt^on esuvre du nsm de grandewr d*dme.^ 
[We see there, envy without cause, fury and treachery without resentmeott 
and meanness ^gnified with the title of greatness of soul. 







or, 
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•* dc faire la gt^crrc aux rois," 
[to war with kings,] 

" de faire la guerre aux dieuz,** 
[to war with the god3>} 
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this bright etheriaT spark of national ire was exchanged for a 
flame, cold and putrescent as the marshy exhalation, and fit only 
to light the idolatrous altars, raised by a parasite aristocracy, to 
tlie worship of a vain-glorious monarch. — The group of slaves, • 
wliich the flattery of the sculptor has placed at the feet of the 
most gorgeous statue of the most georgeous of kings, aptly 
images the higher classes of society, by which he was surround- 
ed.* 

The courtiers of Louis XV. not less feeble and more depraved, 
not less abject and more vicious, resolved all human dignjty into 
the maxim of ** reprisenUr noblement.^* [to act nobly.] How 
possible it was to refr^senUr nobUmentf without one noble prin- 
ciple or manly virtue, the innumerable memoirs of the innume- 
rable << gay Lotharios'' of those days of egotism «nd vanity best^ 
evince* 

The transition from the finical refinements and solemn pueri- 
lities of this age of dramatic representation, to the bold, coarse, 
republican tone of revolutionary manners, was singularly rapid, 
and curiously contrasted. To theenfi«t, exhaustion, and inanity, 
which characterized the insipid circles of a worn-out race, suc- 
ceeded an exaltation of head and a glow of heart, productive ^ /^ 
sometimes of the noblest, sometimes of the most tragical, and / 
sometimes of the most ludicrous effects. The self-immolation of / 
Charlotte Corday, the dauntless heroism of Madame Roland, 
belong to the best «era of Roman patriotism. The avengeful 
feelings, which rose almost beyond the tone of human vindictive* 
neas, pursuing the dying moments of Robespierre, '< breathe a 
browner horror*' over deeds of darkness, than the deepest shades 
of tragic ictionf have ever reached ; and there is nothing broader 

• 

* VHien thig famous statue of Louis XIT. was thrown down, in 1/92, the 
name of the celebrated artist* Girardon was found written on one of the feet 
of the horse. Chamfort rather harshly defines this htndUty to be '' to modette 
bitiat d*un homme de gMe^ qid te croii fwnorS de tratmiler d la ghnre d'un ty» 
ran.** fThe modest stupidity of a man of genius, who thought it an honor to 
work tor the riory of a tyrant.] 

f When Robespierre stood upon the steps of the tribunal, vainly appealing 
to a people over whose passions he had now lost all influence (for his last 
hour was come), a spectral fi^^e^ tall, gaunt, and fearful, which had for 
some time moved closely beside him, now continued to murmur at intervals 
in his ear in a hoUow Mid raoDOtonoui UiiD€$**tu fCenphurient tyrant VicfK^fand 
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in farce, than the vicissitudes of the Abeii Hassans of ih^ 
early part t>f the rerolution ; ^hen the « rabble rout'* of Forte 
St Antoine assumed the toga of Pairidan dignity^ when Caius 
, Mariusy the cobier, discussed the rights of the people, under the 
domes of the Capets, and Cornelia, the fishwoman, distributed 
black bread to her ragged manno^es, [brats,] with the conscious 
feelings of the mother of the Gracclu* It was during these na- 
tional Saturnalia, that the Rochefoucaulds, the Talleyrands, the 
Mirabeaus, became immersed in the mud they had raked np 
from the << lie dupeopU^^ [dregs of the people;] and now suing 
those, so lately the slaves of their legitimate power, humbly 
craved <' the most sweet voices" of the swinish multitude, who 
thus 

** PraAJ^d it hi auth9tityp a^auut all noble tujferooee,** 

In this moment of general subversion, all was transition the 
most violent, and extremes the most opposite; evincing a people 
ifrom whom all principles had long been withheld, by arbitrary 
power; and who, when released from its restraints, became the 
slaves of their own unbridled and ill-directed will. Trifles the 
most puerile, with events the most important, equally occupied 
the public mind ; and while the government was daily changing 
its forms und its chiefs, objects the roost insignificant became en- 
veloped in the universal transmutation. Streets changed their 
names, hotels their distinctions, rooms their furniture. The plac^ 
Louis Quinxe became the *^ place de Id lUvoluUonJ* Where the 
Sevignes an(|l the Richelieus presided over the elegant circles of 
their day, the Momiagnards now howled, or the (humans vocife- 
rated; and Brissot and Condorcet opposed to the wild inspira- 
tions of vulgar anarchy, the bold, fearless eloquence of patriot- 
ism and genius, where, haply, Yoiture had once recited his in- 
sipid verses to applauding dutchesses, when the « Ouirlande dc 

^ attend^ [you Are no more, tmnt; the scsiTold waits for you.] RobespierrD 
in Tain endeavoured to frown away tbia evil gvaiiia!— his fh>wn had lost its 
terror, and his voice its command. 

Another instance of poetical jwtiee attended the death of this sanguinary 
monster, which marked the frightful vengeance of the times. When his hand 
missed its aim, and he shot himself through the jaw instead of through the 
brain, he was carried to the heUl de viUe, [town hall] and laid upon the 
council table from which so many of his homd decrees had issued. A wo- 
man, who had walked close beside the bier on which he was carried, with 
a countenance of fixed despair, took her station at his head, and g^sed on 
his mangled form with looYs of imglutted vengeance, for he had been 
the murderer of her son. In the agonies of a burning thirst, he oaUed for 
something to drink. *<6oi8 ton sanc,** she replied, pressing his hand, " t$' 
tant tu 00 tm^ouro aimi le oang^* [Drink your blood, tyrant^ you have alwayt 
thirsted fdr biodd.1 
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Jviv^^ [garland of Julia] was deemed the jMzsse*oufre [master 
piece] of the intellect of the nation. 

All the lumber of aristocracy, material and immaterial, was 
placed under the ban of popular aversion; and the amifiries of 
Boule, and the tapestry of the Gobelins, submitted alike to i*eTo- 
lutionary rage, with the fortunes and lives of their noble owners. 
While the time-honored hergirt [elbow-chair] drew down the im* 
putafloa of bad citizenship, the << diyin tabouret** [divine tabou- 
ret, a sort of stool] was « sure stepping-stone ^* dla lanterru^* 
[to the lamp post] — and Josses and buffets rave way to Etruscan 
vases, and antique tripods, and the venerable << canap^,** [cano- 
py-sofa] denounced and proscribed, yielded to the usurpatim of 
couches, which Praxiteles might havt designed for the apart- 
ments of Aspasia — ^Even the splendid pendulesp [clocks] which 
had presided in the royal palaces over hours 

<* 77ial danced owoy with down upon their feet,** 

sabmitted to the common Gate; and while the time-pieces of Yer- 
sailleB and St Cleud were sold for old brass. Flavins, the hair- 
dresser, consulted his sun-dial^ and asked of Memmius, the cast- 
clothes' many 



* I prithee, citizen, what shadow of the day is it 
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Religion too, still struggling for her supremacy under any 
name or form, adopted .*< changeful fashions of the day.'' — Hea^ 
then Mats rose, where holy reposoirs had once held their sta- 
tions; the scite of mythological rites, long cobsecrated to Chris- 
tian devotion, again resumed its original name and purpose; and 
the venerable church of the thrice-blessed 8U OHievieve became 
tke « temple of all, the Gods J* 

But, while the people and their demagogue-leaders thus evin-. 
ced the inherent frivolity of a long degenerating people; while 
modes and manners rapidly changed their form and colouring, 
witii SQCcessive constitutions; the principle of regeneration was 
still 4»lowly working out its way* through the tissue of folly and 
ferocity that opposeid it. The public spirit and good sense of the 
aationy its genius, and its patriotism, under the names of Fede- 
rdists^ Brissotins, or Girondins, stood opposed alike to the bad 
taste and bad feding of a wUd democracy, which bad ranged it- 
self under the protection of the deities of Olympus. The regi- 
me of terrorism threw a mauvaise olieur [taint] over the repub- 
lican jargon of the modem BRrxi, nnd the tone of society, dur- 
iog the reign of the Directory^ stood much less indebted to the 
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getting-up of articles from the classical dictionary^ .than any 
which had been adopted since the fii*st sra of the revolution. 

While^ however^ nanm rs were tinctured with all the cxagge* 
rated feelings of tiie day, and partook of that ridicule^ to which 
all exaggerated feeling is liable, the nation was making a silent 
but sensible progress in morals and illumination* Mothers n«w 
gloried, or affected to glory, in that sacred name; infai|py no 
longer drew its sustenance^rom a hireling bosom ; nor was child- 
hood bereft of all the endearments of home, or driven from the 
enjoyment of domestic affei^tion to the chilling cells of a convent, 
and the cold attentions of purchased care.. Daughters became 
members of their own families; sons were taught by their fa- 
thers that they had a country; and Kature, righting herself even 
amidst the outrages committed on her, obtained an influence 
over tiie feelings and actions of society, to whicl)^ in France, she 
had long been a stranger* 

It was at this period that a series of glorious conquests abroad, 
and an anarchical struggle for power, at home, called forth a new 
arrangement in the govei*nment of the state* The people were 
worn out by a rapid succession of constitutions, which had as 
yet produced little tangible good, and taken no permanent form. 
They sought a chief, whose influence might compose the still fer* 
menting mass of public opinion, and throw the tie of unity over 
contending factions. Military glory, << which -grew with what it 
fed on/^ had become the object of national enthusiasm; and the 
people, like the friends of Coriolanus, deeming, that 



-" Valour Was the chjpfest virtue. 



And did most dignify the wearer," 

liose for their, ruler the greatest captain of *the age, and placed 
Hm by acclamation on the throne of France, who had already 
'aid the thrones of continental Europe at her feet* 

* <' My brother,'Uaid Lncien Buonaparte, *'is the most UgiHmaie monarch 
in Europe; for he is the only one chosen by the voice of the people." 

Buonaparte had indeed made himself popular by many little acts of g;ene- 
rosity and bon-hommie, whidi, in whatever cause they originated, had their 
effect on the army and the lower classes. After the battle of Areola, he was 
walking alone through the camp at night, when he perceived a sentinel asleep 
upon his arms. He took his fusee gently from him and placing him on the 
ground, kept watch on his post for nearly two hours. The soldier at last 
awoke, and perceiving an officer doing his duty, was panic-struck ; but when 
the next moment he discovered that his officer was the Commamobb-xk- 
CiriEF, he exclaimed, in a tone of despair: " Bvonapartef Je ndt perduJ* 
[Buonaparte ! I am lost] Buonaparte returning him his arms, simply observed, 
'' apr^s tant de fatigues, il est permis k un brave, comme toi, de s'endormir ; 
tmdis' une autre fois prendt wieicx^tn term?* ^fter ao many fatigues, a brave 
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Napoleon Buonaparte^ elected emperor of the Frencb, pr«- 
senred unsullied, during the fir^t period of his reign^ the popu- 
larity, which had given birth to his elevation. Personal merit 
ba^ow reached its just standard of appreciation in a country, 
where all factitious distinctions had long been reduced to their 
intrinsic value; and talent, still holding its supremacy, became 
the passport to imperial protection* The arts and sciences ral-. 
lied round the drone of faiui, wiiose conquests had so consider- 
ably extended their resources,* and whose liberality had lavished 
such munificent rewards on their numerous professok*s. Heredi- 
tary rank came forth from its ruined towers, tb hail the founder 
of a new dynasty, who promised remuneration, for a poition at 
least, of what the revolution had confiscated. The descendants of 
the ancient defenders of the good kings Raoul and Hugh Capet, lent 
their time-consecrated support to a fourth race, as tlieir ances- 
tors bad struggled for, and crowned, a second and a third. Many 
of the mast ancient nobility of France had remained in the coun- 
try, and weathered the storms of its successive revolutions; and 
the Robans, the Mortimarts, the La Rochefoucaulds* the Beau- 
veaus, the Praslins, the Biix>ns« the Brissacs^ the Montmoren- 
cis, the Talleyninds; in a word, the most illustrious names in 
the historical annal&of the nation, filled the anti-chamber, or 
assisted in the councils of a chief, who courted their representa- 
tives with deference, received tliem with kindness, and loaded 
them with honours. 

Every day some erasure was made from the list of emigrant 
proscription:! the descendants of the « Tneviins":}: [minions] to 
the « monsieur^' of feebler days, became the Jfriends of the 
reigning sovereign ; and the ** guidons of the royal lily'^U ranged 
tlieroselves' under the standard of the imperial eagle. AH factions 

xnan like you may be permitted to sleep; but in future choose a more proper 
time.3 

* Buonaparte expended thirty millions of francs on objects of art and an* 
tiquities, besides those he obtained by conquest. 

f Napoleon was so anxious to have the ancient nobility about his person, 
that he lefl no means untried to bring them over. One day he erased the 
names of so many emigrants from the list of proscription, that his minister 
remarked, "Comment done, Sire,vou» aUex rayer U Cnmte dTArtoia et tonfi-^re?** 
[What Sire, arc you going to erase the Count d'Artois and his brotlicr?] To 
which be replied, " £t pourquoi non ? Est-ce quHU ont porU ks armeaV [And 
Why not ? have Uiey borne arms ?] 

♦ The memntt or mimont of the dauphins of France, were ten young gen- 
tlemen kept about his person to dissipate his ennui. They had six thousand 
livres pension, **pmtr etre aaaiduM auprh du dauphin** [to be assiduous about 
the dattphin.3 

II See the Marquis de Sevi^^^s complaints at remaining a guidon, at the 
»ge of forty. 
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were now blended in the one ; and it was reserred fot* this sin- 
gular founder of his own fortunes to cement and establish his 
power^ by (^crating a fusion of all parties in his own favour^ 
thus presenting* in the first and wisest era of his reign, a dh- 
bination of talents, feelings, and principles, which had long 
been given to the support of opposite and contending systems. 
The leaders of the several former constitutions Jiow joined in 
upholding one, and preserved the recoll^tion m their«ancient' 
feuds no further, than to lament that they ever existed. 

It was a dogmi^ in the new political creed of Napoleon, that 
the ancient noblesse of the country, though essentially allied to 
the fallen dynasty, might be render^ an equally firm and bril- 
liant support to his own; and while a sort of romantic passion 
tor historical names$ abetted the poltey, which led him to re-es- 
tablish the families which bore them, the descendants of the an- 
cient barons of France were nothing loth to receive new digni- 
ties, and the immense revenues that were given in lieu of their 
ancient possessions, even from the hands of a parvenu [an up- 
start] sovereign. <«It is astonishing,^ said M. de Talleyrand, 
« how many emig^ant ladies, of thet)ld coiirt, wish me to force 
them to become dames d^honneur, [ladies of honour] in the new.'^ 
And it is a well known fact, that many of the ci-devant ** dues 
et pairs^^* rdukcs and peers] who now talk in raptures of the 
*• mffaMefdidU dontjoiuss^reni kur p^res, sons la paisible durse 
de Pempire kH'^ditaire, [the ineflkble felicity which their father 
enjoyed, under the peaceful duration of the hereditary empire,} 
were then proud to display their grand chambeHan's ribbon, itr 
the imperial anti-room; and courted smiles and accepted favours 
from the munificence or him, whom they now contemptuously 
mention, in the presence of legitimacy, by the epithet of the 
usurper! 

Amongst the ancient nobility, however. Napoleon had many 
personal friends, who justify their allegiance to him by argu- 
ments diflkult to refute.")^ They did net give up their hereditary 

$ Kapoleon was vcry_ proud of being ^vftfi^Aammre. ^gentleman.] One day» 
at Vienna, the emperor of Austria, in reply to his boast on tbis beadj observ- 
ed that he had seen in the imperial library an old aqcoiint of the Buona- 
parte family. Napoleon eagerly begged the volume as n present from his fa- 
ther-in-law, who answered, drily, that it had been taken from the library, dur- 
ing the occupation of Vienna by the French. 

• Buonaparte's preference of the old nobility went so far, that he ordered 
the prefets to give the **petite» magUtraiuret du village* [p^tty magisb-ates of 
the village] to the poorer gentlemen, for whom no better employments could 
be made out. This preference was regarded with great jealousy by the rest 
of the nation, with whom it had long been resolved into a maxim, that all the 
citizens should be the *' enfema de 1^$ (kHom/* [children of their deeds] and 
in whose eyes all who served the state were equally noble. 
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prificesy till all Europe bad likewise abandoned them; till Rus- 
sia^ Pr«s»ia, Austria, Spain, nearly all tiie kgitinuUe authorities 
of the continent, had deurted the cmue of leg^imacy. When 
these potentates h^d acknowledged the powA* which the French 
nation had chosen for itself, the Bourbons became in France 
what the Stuarts had been in England; aad all that it iiad once 
been virtue to uphold, it then because treason to defend. With 
such sanction for their tergiversation, the nobility felt at that 
period, with the rest of the nation, that he, round whom they 
rallied, 

*• More worthy interest had done the state, 
** Than thoae the ahadows of succession." 

The court of the new Charlemagne, filled with the descend- 
ants of Preux and Paladins, assumed a character of gothic 
grandeur, wholly destructive to that tone of republican simpli- 
city, which Brutus Buonaparte had once contributed to estab- 
It8h«t The house of brick became a palace of marble. The fairy 
nj^tendours of the caliph Aarpn-al-Raschid were uiftted to tlie 
cnmbrotts magnificence of. the middle ages. The stately formali- 
ties of the Escurial presided over the cii^les of the Thuilleries; 
and the costuniss of theValois and the Medici fell in heavy folds 
over forms, which had long exhibited their symmetry in the ad- 
benive drapery of Grecian sculpture4 Even th6 o)d stage-pro- 
perties of royal legitimacy came forward, on the scene of impe- 
rial representation; and the decorations of the legion of honour 
wen distributed 1h>m the casque of Guesclin and the helmet of 
Bayard; while the chair of Dagobert was furbished up to re- 
ceive the representative of the western emperors, and the iron 
crown of Lombard^ was cleaned and polished, to encircle the 
brows of a new king of Italjs the successor of the C«sars. 

The foites^ of France now rivalled those of ancient Rome, in 
its most splendid days. The government, once defined to be a 
despotisro, « Ump^r^ par une chansout*^ [tempered by a song] 
was now a despotism, veiled in a halo of ^lendour. The riches 
of Europe were poured into the cofiers c^ the state; potenthtes 

t Buonaparte and Cast^ the author of ** ^U animeiii parlanti,** had been 
known, to each other during* the fervor of the revolutionary timet. When 
Caati was afterwards presented at the imperial court, the emperor addressed 
him with " Kh bien, Si^^r Cait/, ites-v^ut t9uj&urt democrat/** PWellj Signor 
Caati, are you still a democrat f] " Plu9 que jeanaU^ Sire,** replied the poet. 
" Je TOW que let granda hommet dibutent par Id.** [More than ever, Sire, repli- 
ed the poet. That is the charactcv in which great men generally make their 
first appearance.] « 

t The costumes of the two Medicis were assumed by the empresses, at 
fheir coronation. 



were risitants or prisoners in the palaces of its capital, and their 
territori^ were iiiclilded witliin the boundaries of its dominiotf. 
Works of Roiu^n magnitude, beauty, and utility, ^rase on every 
side: all that was» mean was removed ^ all t^at was noble was 
revived; all that wore the air of improvement received the sanc- 
tion of authority; and society, taking its tone from the colossal 
grandeur of the government, was massive in its forms, splendid 
in it9 draperies, energetic in its spirit, and brilliant in its details. 
The insipidity of the « good old times,? and the ferocity of tiie 
revolutionary days, were alike denounced by the reigning bon-- 
t$n; <<and les Musts et les Oraces/^ with their old **corUge,les 
ris et les amaurSf** [The muses and the graces, with their old 
trains, she smiles and she loves,] were dismissed in company with 
the phrases and figures of rhetoric, the tropes and images of 
jacobin oratory. 

The character of the nation seemed to assimilate itself to .that 
of the chief; and its inherent activity, taking a high direction, 
was no longer diverted by enfeebling institutes to insignificant 
objects, n(tr worked upon by temporary exaltations to fn*Bzied 
violence. Tiie public deportment and occupi^jd life of the empe- 
ror, put the exhibition of vice aifd the appearance of idleness 
out of fashion. There were no mistresses of state ;j| no Pompa- 
dour or du Barr6 to give royal sanction tor private profligacy, 
and to convert female caprices into reasons of state. No games^ 
were played at court, which in the city were prohibited under 
pain of death. No elegant swindlers, like the Pomenars and the 
Grammonts,* played off their fourberies [cheating tricks] with 

II Whatever might bave been the irregukrities of the man, they made no part 
ef the parade of Uie sovereign-Aj&eft'rcjWfctf, [little piece,] by Etienne, was re- 
presented at the theatre of the Thuilleries, in which it was said, that " the la< 
dies of the court made colonels in the army.*' The emperor, who was present 
showed evident signs of disapprobation ; and as he ^passed through the apart- 
ments of the palace, where the ladies in waiting were at cards, he stopped 
and said to some of them from whom I had the anecdote, " Eh bien, metdame$9 
eitt-cevout done, qttifaitea les colonels? VoU^ ce gue Je-n^awoiojamaio ooupconn^.** 
[Well, ladies, is it you then, who make .the colonels? Tliis is something I 
should never have suspected,] 

$ ''J7occa." See nfadamede Sevigfn^'s Letters. 

* It was the Comte de Grammont himself, who sold for fifteen hundred ' 
livres his own manuscript memoirs, in which he is painted as an accomplish- 
ed swindler. FontencUe, the censor of the woA, refused to approve it, out 
of feelings of regard to the noble family de Grammont. The count complain- 
ed of this to the chancellor, to whom Fonte^le explained his reasons. Jle 
Grammont, however* would not lose his fifteen hundred livres, and obliged 
Fontenelle to approve the amusing memoiM of his own /wr^r^Va, rendered 
immortal by the wit and talents of his kinsman. Anthony Hamilton Pome- 
nars, the intimate friend and guest of Madam* de Sevign^ was repeatedly 
tried for his life, as a coiner, and having defeated the law paid hfs lawyer with 
his own-fidse montv. * 
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their jokes, nor exhibited their deiterity and their wit, at the 
expense of their honour and their characters. So little were the 
pleasures of the tahle appreciated by him, who seemed to mal&e 
all pleasures subservient to his ambition, that the gastronomic 
Bcience fell into disrepute, witii the other revolutionary tastes; 
and tlie chffi de cuisine [cblfe of the kitchen — cooks] might have 
meditated a conspiracy against the contemner of their art, if 
Cambaceres and his « camarades 4e mangerie*' [comrades in 
eating] had not kept alive tiieir hopes until the return of those 

times, in which, as the Due deJU s lately expressed it, ** la 

vugest^ du trone est placfe dans la cuisvn^**\ [the majesty of the 
throne is placed in the l^itchen.] 

The society of Paris had. now wholly changed its classifica- 
tion with its tone. It was no longer composed of « Moiiris** and 
^* MontagnardSf** [moderates and mountaineers,] of jacobin chiefs 
and republican leaders. Tlvese <» rough-headed kerns,*' in the cos- 
tume of irigaTidage, [highwayman,] no longer swarmed in dasky 
groups in the salons, nor filled the public places with their ruf- 
fian figures; but they were replaced *by a circle of popes, and 
kings, and potentates, and princes, en grande costumef and habits 
of ceremony. 

Where the hlimble fiacre was once forbidden to roll, by repub- 
lican severity, the equipages of foreign sovereigns now « stop- 
ped the way,'*^ and « itkonsienr U cocher, sir voire mattre n*est 
pas Raif vous n*y passerexyas^^^ [mister coachman, if your mas- 
ter is not a king, you cannot pass here,] was a common denun- 
ciation from the sentinel, who guarded the avenues of the opera; 
where kings assembled as familiarly and numerously, as at the 
table de hdU of the adventurous candidate.|| 

" M pr&ooyeX'Vms pas quefanrais Utnidt trois on quaire rois 
sur le bras?*' [Do you not see that I shall soon have three or 
four kings upon me?] was the reply of Lucien Buonaparte to ft 
friend, who reproached him Mith his economy. And « il est passi 
roW the has passed king] was the military cant of the soldiers, 
when jBernadotte retired from the army; just as *^ilestpass6 
serjeanf* [he has passed serjeant] was applied to a comrade, who 

f Napoleon was temperate, even to abitemiousness, at table; and has been 
known to rise from it the moment he had dined, without reg'ard to the un* 
satisfied appetites of the company, who, by etiquette, were obliged to leave 
the table when he retired. 

i At one period of the revolution, to be seen in a carriage, was to be sus- 
pected of royalism. Even hackney coaches did not ply. 

f) The house-maid of our hotel observed, in its commendation, that ''when 
the kings and princes used to visit Paris, we had our share of them, tout co^ 
119 tm autre,** [at well as our neighbours.] 
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bad arrived at the dignityot the halbert. To be nade a ki«§» 
Was, indeed a sort of respectable retreat$ for a marsbal; and 
the sc^tre was no unfrequeitt expectation for those, who bad 
wielded the bdt-07i [staff] with credit and utility* 

When James of £ngiand sought an as; iuni at the court of 
Francei the poets of the day sung H^as an event of glory in the, 
annals of the nation. 

, ** Et la cour de Louis est Tasyle des roisV* 
[And the court of Louis is the asjrlum of kiiijgpSy] , 

was a boast re-echoed with pride. But it was reserved for the 
emperor of France to sit covered in a congress of bare-beaded 
sovereigns, in his own palace,* and in halls, where Louis XIY. 
danced for the amusement of his subjects, to command tribotaiT' 
princes to waltz for his own.f Even the descendant of that branch 
of the Bourbon family whose succession to the dominions of Spain 
cost the grand monarque so much blood and treasure, was now 
seen quietly abiding in the territory or his ancestors, at tlie coufi" 
try houit of the emperor's grand chambeUan; converting the 
woods of Valency into *bon-fires, to celebrate the successive 
victories of his conqueror; or lighting the casements of his prison 
to show his devotion to his sovereign^, who had deposed bim; 
while the successor of St. Peter, whose predecesdbrs had so often 
shaken the thrones of Europe, now became alternately the guest 
and prisoner of him, by whom his own had been reversed.!) 

$ When the throne of Portugal became Tscant, Jerome Buonaparte, 8oult» 
and Murat, were candidates for the office. » 

* When the monarchs of the confederation of the Rhine, assembled in 
Paris, in 1809, Napoleon alone sat covered with a velvet hat and feather, at 
an entertainment given to the royal guests. 

t It was a line in Racine's '' J^er^** that first tauo^ht Louis XIV. the ab* 
surdity of dancing cottrantet, and performing ballets, for the Mnusement of 
his courtiers. 

t Ferdinand, the beloved, never failed to celebrate tiie victories of the em<* 
peror, at the expense of the woods of Valency, the beautiful seat of Talley- 
rand, who complained bitterly of Uiese royal depredations. The king of 
Spain lived in great privacy during his residence in France, devoting himself 
chiefly to the society of Brunet, the exceUent comic actor of the Vaniti^ and 
of a certain agreeable dancing-master. I know not, whether this ** dieud^la 
dan9^ [god of dancing] accompanied his majesty back to his dominions % 
but it is Well understood that Feniinand made some very tempting offers for 
that purpose. Brunet, however, had no ambition to follow in the steps of bis 
predecessors, Montfleuri and Farinell],«nd declined giving up those talents 
** to a party, which were meaiit for mankind." It would be curious to specu- 
late on the probable influence of such a •moire dupatoh [may <if the pslace] 
at the Escurial, who would perhaps have in time^supplanted the grand in« 
quisitor, by " Joeritte p^t^ [a character in a French l)lay] and have substi« 
tuted the amusement of a good comedy, for the nations! recreation of an.a»f» 

(I Pope Pius VI. Was described to me, by <me dec^«ead in faumasi dharu- 



Wlien the republican ferins and revoliitionfiry manners^ whicb 
had so long prevailed over Fivnch gtftiity, yielded to modes of 
superior refinement; and the **teinture du ridictUe^^ [tinge of rl- 
dicoie] which characterizes exaggeration, faded into a propriety 
adapted to all principles, it ¥^as the wisdom of the reigning chief 
to efface the recollection of the horrorsi which had marked those 
days of Fiolence, and to adopt the same merciful policy, by which 
Henry IV, obliterated the dissentions of the League. Even his 
persimal enemici were forgiven. If they were neglected,^ while 
not one of h\a ptrs&nal friinds was forgotten.* Among Ihe first 
persons to whom he sent the, legion of honoui^, were two of his • 

ter, who had Uved in habits of intimacy with the holy father, as blenftng in 
his d)aracter the ea^r curiosity and simplicity of a recluse with great nato^ 
ral shrewdness and intelligence. Paris opened a new scene of observation to 
this dignified monk, and be expressed his wonder and admiration, with all 
the naiveU and frankness of childhood. ** I have seen a great deal," he ob- 
served to one whom Napoleon had recommended to him as a CiceronS^ ** but 
I have not yet seen the paloM^oiyah pray, let us go there." '' St. PH^" re* 
turned the baron, '* c*e$t impotnblet" [Holy father, it is impossible,3 adding^ 
that it wovild commit the character of his holiness, and compromise the dis- 
cretion of his guide. ** But I would go," replied the pope, eagerly, •* trove*' 
Hto da citrato.** This extraordinary masquerade did not, however, take place. 
While the pope remained in Pa^s, a number of idle boys made a trade of 
assfemblirtg under his windows, to sell his benediction ; which they did by 
ctying '* lei Mn4diction9 du trh St. Fire, pour deux tottis** [the benedictions 
of the most Holy Father, for two-pence.] and when they had collected a 
crowd, and received the money, they commenced an outcry, calling to the 
pope4o appear and bestow his benediction, in the same manner as the Eng- 
lish mob called for *• Bluehet^ and " Emperor," when those personages were 
in London. The pope always complied with their demand/ appeai'ed, and 
gave the required benediction, perfectly unconscious of the trick that was 
played on him. — His amiable manners won golden opinions from all who had 
Micess to him; and as far as he was known in France, either as guest or pri* 
soner, he was popular, pitied, and admired. 

§*' Hva Stre anmettifii,^ [He is going to be amnestied] was an expression 
ID vopie, when I wi^s in Paris, for a state prisoner who was about to be exe- 
cuted. With Napoleon, the word •* amnesty" always preserved its original 
signification. 

• When it was represented to Napoleon, that Camot was conspiring 
against him, he replied, " Lui! — Vett incapable de trafdttm.^ [he' he is incapa- 
ble of treason.] A remarkable instance of his dislike to the revival of past 
events occurred, when Chateaubriand was received, at the Institute, in the 
place of the celeorated Chenier. Upon this occasion Chateauoriand, in the 
eloge of his predecessor, alluded to the part that brilliant wit had taken in 
the revolution, and revived the recollection of times, which it was so neces- 
sary to bury in oblivion. The emperor would not hear of this firebrand being 
thrown ; and the illustrious martyr was rejected from the number of the 
elect, although in the sifeie discourse he had lavished the. most boundless 
homage on the mah he has stigmatized with so many epithets of opprobrium^ 
but whom, in his Atala, he declares was sent from heaven, ** en iigne de ri» 
ctntciUadon, qnand il esticu de pttnir** [as a symbol of reconciliation, when he 
was wean' of punish in g:.1 

M • . 
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early companions^ who rejected them indignantly, as pledges of 
a despotism they never intended to acknowledge.* And if some 
of the many he raised, betrayed him, and shamed themselves, 
even his enemies acquit him of ever forgetting a favour^ or 
neglecting a friend. 

But ambition, and the world* alike conspired to tarn the head 
of a man, who, with qualities to fight his way to the summit of 
human greatness, wanted the Higher, rarer gift, to preserve his 
equilibrium in the giddy point,* to which he had raised himself. 
His mighty fall was preluded by all tliose symptoms of error 
. and frailty, which seem to have accompanied the possession 
of iinlimited power; which marie the madness of Alexander, 
and produced the liownfall of the Csesars. The nation he had 
dazzled, rather than degraded, watched with suspicious jeal- 
ousy the strengthening of his powe^, and the extension of his 
influence. Had it chosen a despotic form of government, un- 
questionably it would have preferred Napoleon for its chiefs— 
but the fermentation of revolutionary feelings had now subsi- 
ded into principles of constitutional right, and of rational 
liberty. England had long been the model of France, and she 
then little dreamed that England would be the first to start 
forth, to forbid the imitation of her own bright example,^ or, by 
the, all-prevailing alt hymy of superior force, change her chain 
of gold into links of lead, rescuing her from the lion^s grasp, 
only to submit her to the influence of the torpedo.^ 

When it was believed that Napoleon had said, « Tetmiffe en 
Europe^ U fojd respirer en Jsie,^^ [•< I am stifled in Eul-ope — ^I 
must breathe in Asia,''] the sentence:}: was taken by the people 

* Monsieur le Mercicr, and Monsieur Giiinguen6, both obstinately refused 
tbe favours hfe intended tlietn, without forfeiting his regard, or incurring his 
persecution. It is a singular circumstance, that of the multitude of persons, 
devoted friends, and avowed enemies, of Napoleon, who talked to me respecting 
him, not one accused him of ingratitude. A republican, who bad been the 
friend of his youth, but who had refused some distinctions he hnd offered him, 
told me that the Emperor c.ne day in conversation made this remark to him : 
**j0nc suit pas bony si vmis vtndez, mcdsje sitis CT/r," [" I am not good (if you must 
have it so) but I am sitreV] — And, in fact, added this person, " on Jmitiyni ton- 
Jmav compter sur hii" [" one could always depend on him."l 

j- The French fully expected tliat the allies would leave tiiem to the choice 
of their own government, if they remained faithful to the treaty of Paris. 

:^When the venerable Gregoire, the ex-bishop of Blois, who always op- 
posed the views of- Buonaparte in the senate, spoke against the creation of the 
new nobility, he made some allusion to Caesar. Buonaparte observed with a 
smile, **Pourquoi s'*aviset il de purler lie nous mOres ^' ["Why does he speak 
ofttf."] • 

One of his flatterers observing to him, that the nation looked up to him, ^^as 
a god /*' he shrugged his shoulders, and replied, " Un eiieu ! c'est M tm cul-de- 
sac,^^ [" A god ! there is no going beyond that."] After the battle of Marengo, 
it was observed te him that not one of his staif was killed : be replied, " Us 
^toient avec moi, ma fortune les pr^servaiti^ j[*< They were with me, my fortune 
preserved them,"] 
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as tlie epigraph to his ambition ; and when public opinion 
loosened from the chief, public spirit rallied the nation. Tha 
explosion against domestic tyranny was universal ; but no pro- 
vision \yas made against foreign conquest ; and the country 
and the ruler, the temple and the idol, fell together. To have 
moved steadily in the dazzling sphere that fate had assigned 
him, was all that was required of this meteor of a moment.—* 
But reti*ograding into old systems, he soon fell, to rise indeed 
for a moment, to irradiate and amaze, and then sunk, to rise 
no more. But though his light be extinguished, the track of 
his course will long brighten the political horizon of Europe. 
Others will gleam, where he shone, and fade, and be forgotten; 
but though many will rejoice in his extinction, none will ever 

forget the splendor of his blaze, nor the rapidity of his motion. 

• « » « «.* « • #.«*« 

My visit to the capital of France was paid in the spring of 
1816 ; and whatever length of days be granted me, I shall 
always recur to that period as among the few delightful epochs, 
preserved in the memory of the heart, over which time holds no 
influence, and to A/ehich even selfishness may turn, when sensi- 
bility shall be no more. Circumstances the most flattering 
rendered my position in French society the most favourable, 
for that general view of the several orders, which the peculiar 
events of the times had multiplied and. assembled in Paris. The 
agitated surface, still heaving with recent commotion, was 
strewn with relics of remote time, thrown up from the bosom 
of oblivion ; and it was covered with specimens of aU the re- 
cent political systems, which had reigned in France, since the 
first great social irruption. Characters belonging* to diflereht 
ages; opinions supported in distant eras; dogmas the most 
novel; prejudices the fnost antiquated; philosophy the most 
sceptical; bigotry the most inveterate; opposition the most vio- 
lent ; submission tlie most abject ; — all appeared mingling on 
the scene of daily intercourse, as if the discomfiture of some 
powerful enchanter had suddenly released the multifarious vic- 
tims of his magical influence, Who, resuming their peculiar 
forms, presented an assemblage at once the most singular and 
the most contradictory. 

Among many of the various g^ups, which made up the 
pleasant masquerade of Parisian society, I had the good fortune 
to be introduced, through the medium of some light efiusions, 
for which an elegant translation had obtained some popularity. 
Known alike to <^ royalistes maderes^^*- and to ** royalistes txa^ 
gtri^^^ [*< moderate royalists, and violent royalists,**] to con- 
stitiftionalists and to imperialists, were I to score up the sums 
of kindness I received from ^ach, it would be difficult to decide 
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in whose favour the balance of my aceount ygoiM tarn. But 
while I endeavour to ** catch the living manners as they rise^" 
I wonid anxiously impress the convictio|> that I am painting 
tlassest not individuals^ and that, in generalising the jfeatures, 
which mai*k the peculiar properties of each order in fhe social 
system, it is my wish to tread lightly on the avMur-propre [self- 
love] of a people, whose excellence and virtue it is to respect, 
and to spare, the amour-propre of all the world. 

The interregnum, which occurred in the French government, 
in 1814 and 1B15, was a pierre de touche [touchstone] of public 
opinion, and evinced the progress which constitutional principles 
]^d made in the nation. Those who still survived of the con- 
stitutionalists of 1789; those who had raised their voices in the 
first cry of liberty, now raised them in the last; and appeared 
again upon the scene of action, still struggling against despot- 
ism, whatever form it might assume. They combatted n«t for 
the emperor nor foj* the king : for a series of twenty-five years 
{hey had preserved their principles unchanged : the terrors of 
an infuriate democracy had not daunted tjliem ; the splendor of 
s brilliant court did not dazzle them. They, had long, indeed, 
abandoned their earlier Utopian dreams ; but they invariably 
cherished tliat pure bright spark of patriot fire, wMch had been 
Iheii* column, in the wilderness; which had shone upon the path 
4)f their exile, brightened the shed of their retreat ; and which 
DOW, when genius has become suspected, and patriotism trea- 
sonable, shines over the abode of their voluntary retirement, 
and marks the spot, where wise men may come and worship. 

But though the La Fayettes, the Carnots, the Gregories, and 
the GuiiigUenes, have again receded from the unequal contest, 
to the bosom of philosophical retirement and of domestic virtue, 
their transient apiiearance on the scenes of public life revived 
m^ny a drooping hope, and called forth spirits, and awakened 
energies, which still remain buoyant on the surface of society, 
to add to its fermentation, and to increase its interest. Alm^^ 
the. whole of those who make up the tliinking clahs of society 
^including the men of pk'ofes^ional and scientific research), ai*e 
constitutionalists ; and with this large and superior portion of 
the population is now blended the greater number of the Buona- 
partists, who, hopeless of their own lost cause, and having no- 
thing to expect for themselves, extend their views, once confined 
to their party, to the political welfare of the country. Some^ 
however, whom CTuonaparte rescued from tlie deepest obscurity^ 
are now the most zealous adherents of the king; and, com- 
muting only the terms royal and imperial, ofiTer the same ful- 
some homage to Louis XYIIL they so profusely lavishod on 
Napoleon* 



Whife the mass of the poptiUtton are stigmatized by the 
royalist party with the epifbel>of «*/t,s etifmut m hi nvoiutiim;^^ 
[<»the children of the tevolntiou*'] wfiiU*, m I heard iteocpres* 
eed, <«te race fui date de 1789 estp-uscritt jmr des vicUlards^ H 
la jeunesse est marquie de la iceau tk la n^probrutimf^^ ['< the 
race which dates from 4789 is pj!t^rt i!j( <] hy tlii^ old men, and 
the youth is marked with the seal of rqirobation,'^] these 
children cf the revo^n^ton are'distingfii^h^MT by all fh^^n iiKfi'a- 
tiori^ of freshnessy vigour and energy, which belong t0 a new^ 
or ,a regenerated people. This ckcimstancey united with the 
inherent vivacity and impetaosity of the French charMfeer, 
gives a tone of' excitement and ankuation to their existence, 
which it is cheering to witness, and resuscitating to participate. 
That charming' maxim of French urbanity, that in the salooD, 
<< all ranks are equal ;'' and the position, that. « Pesprit est unt 
dignitin*^ [«« genius is an honour*'] were an acknowledged truth 
even in the days of the most over-bearing aristocracy. But 
if there ever was a period in the history of any natioiit in which 
man lorded it over situation, in which individual merit took 
precedence of all factitious circumstances, that period now exiate 
in the society of France.— -The nation is no longer to be de^ 
ceived by sounds, nor amused by toys, to be 

« Pleat'd trith a rattk, tickled with a stntw.** 

It has been experimentally proved, through the conflicting 
revolutions, how little artificial distinctions availed, though 
consecrated by time, and upheld by prejudice. Man alone is 
now the object with man ; and taleni the star, which governs 
tiio ascendant of public opinion.* 

While titles and riches have been scattered with a prodigal 
hand to plebeian merits ^tA to serviceable indigence, their 
splendor and dignity have been still further eclipsed by the 
changes resulting from frequent revolution ; which have built 
up and dispersed, elevated and degraded, with the ti'ansiency 
and instability of a fairy dream ; and a primitive simplicity, an 
absence of ostentatious display, in tjie reigning modes of life, 
have arisen in France, which aptly assimilate themselves to the 
tone of the public mind. It is among these contemners of old 

• Public opinion has undergone a great change, aince the late Due de Castries 
obseiredyin speaking of the noise rtiade by the quarrel between Rousseau and 
Diderot, «* Cela eat incroyable, an ne park que dc cet geiiM4A ; getu, satu ^tat, gtti 
rCotU pohU de maUony log^t dan» itn gremer; on 7U! 9*accotaume pa* A cela,** [** it 
is incredible, that notliing is talked of but those people ; men of no condition, 
who have not even a house^ who kjdge in garrets : we cannot reconcile our- 
idves to thii."] 
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systems, these vigorous disci^es of a practical philosophj, these 
chUdrai of the rivohilinti, that t|e 3?iftiiiains of a worn-oiit i*ace, 
the nmiUk'ring f-olics oi ancient crroi*s, ait) again brought back, 
to throw tlitir chUling influence over awakened energy, and to 
impose r( straint upan t^ew impulsions, like the snows« which 
fall on tbi' I Kirn log hnsi^m oC Uecla, or the ashes of exhausted 
fires, whit Ti it pasf^hi^^ wind scatters over the vigor(|^ vegeta- 
tion of Sicilian plains. • ' 

Wln^n the wraiesL of the allied sovereigns had restored the 
Boi^on dynasty to its ancient dominions, the royal repre- 
sentative of that long voneKited ifece returned to the capital of 
his kingdom, like the antiquarian, who rises from the depths of 
Herculaneum. or of Portici, encumbered with relics, and accom- 
panied with the remains of other times. The su(!den resurrec- 
tion of a long-buried aristocracy, « bursting its searments,'' 
added Another class to the existing arra»igement of FitikIi 
society, brought into intimate contat:t the races of two distinct 
ages, and mingled the reco veiled medals of antiquity with the 
bolder stamped currency of a i)resent coinage*. The old emi- 
grant nobility, and their scarcely younger offspring, who 
accompanied, followed, or joined the king, from all parts of 
Europe, evinced, that in the transit of more than the quartet* 
of a century, they had suffered only in the out-works of their 
construction, fi-om the attacks of time, or'tbe innovations of the 
age. The citadel of opinion was impregnable ; experience Iiad 
made no breach, example could make no imp)*ession ; and the 
cumbrous edifice i-emained indestructible by reason or by proof: 
dark, compact, and narrow, covered by the mould of centuries, 
and guarded T)y prejudices, originating in ignorance, and cher- 
ished by sclfishhess. 

These inhabitants of the « sleeping wood," suddenly recalled 
from their snspendeif animation,' soon cotninced the childi-cn 
of the revolution, tliat « Us iViircment rim ajrpns^ comme Us n^a- 
vaient rien ouhlii^*^ [" they had lenrned nothing, and they had 
forgotten nothing,''] and tliat the «< toad, adversity, ugly and 
venomous,*' wore not* for them, a " pi-ccious jewel in its head." 
The ^tiVfojw [ensign-bearers] of the lily, too soon, placed the 
snowy standard of peace in the grasp of vengeance, wIk) waved 
it over the monument of Quiheron,'^ and stained it \v\tU the 
blood of the bi*ave, and the tears of the afilicted. This long- for- 
gotten faction, on their first re tuvn to France, rallied unani- 
mously round the throne of the Bourbons: undor the common 
and long proscribed name of << royaiistes.^^ But personal in- 

• This monument was raised by tlie Bourbons, to cummemorate the ilaugh- 
ter of the emigrants at Quibcron. 
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terest soon divided general opinion ; and the polypus dissection 
then distinguished it;self under the classes of «< nioderi,'^ and 
*• ultra '^ 

The fttodiris ranged round the king, the ultras round the 
princes ; the one desired to keep, hy moderation, what they had 
obtained by preference ; the othei-s wished to seize by violence, 
what they had not gained by election. The " tout prendre*' 
[<« take air^] was the sole ifiaxim and' principle of both. The 
royaJistes modlr^s^ consisting of the « vielleries^* [« old people*'] 
of the old times, preserved an hereditary devotion to the repre- 
sentatives of their ancient kings, which they had imbibed in 
days peculiarly favourable to that sentiment ; and satisfied with 
their portion of the plunder, they submitted to share the spoils 
with the roturier [plebeian,] Buonapartists, whose' services^and 
talents had placed them high in the ministry of their own re- 
gime. The ultruSf made up of young men, led by younger 
chiefs, more ambitious than sordid, more devoted to the Bour- 
hou facium9 than to tiie Bourbon representative, sought to guide 
the helm, as well as to « shai*e the triumph and partake the 
gale/' 

Thus, while personal interest and pei-sonal vanity appeared 
to be the basis of the political principles of both, the interests of 
the nation were, left to ttie private* discussion of those, who 
dared to turn their thoughts to tliat hazardous poiut, at the 
risk ef subjecting themselves to the imputation of jacobinism. 
Balanced in tlie measure of their talent, and equally careless of 
tlie consequences of their conduct, these two factions pccupy 
the foreground of the scene, and intimate]}^ associated yet fierce- 
ly opposed, avowing one principle, yet pursuing (Jifferent mea- 
sures, they seem to imitate the warfare of the monkey tribes, 
^ho make war on their own s])ecies, and threatening ven- 
geance from their opposite trees, grind their teeth, and chatter, 
and grimace in expectation of tliat moment, when they may 
commence with safety to bite, and claw,*. ai||I to exterminate. 

While such appears the political position of the royalists, 
vltra and inodirts, their place and character, in private society, 
is marked by all the peculiar traits of tiieir descent and cast. 
And though there are a multitude of exceptions to the general 
outline of the sketch, though taste and talent, domestic virtue 
and social amiability, are to be found amongst individuals of 
both factions, yet the prevailing bu« of their « inaniere d^etre*^ 

• 
• A very highly endowed nltm royalist. Mens. C— — , said to me a few days 
before I left Paris : *< Yo\i may depend upon it, the rock on which we shall 
split will be vanity. All want to command* and none will obey. En attend^ 
unl, our disputes and contentions arc, un <l^Uce pour leajacobing.** [**In the Rieaii 
time, our disputes and contentions are delightful to tlie jacobins.'*] 
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[** manner of being**— a phrase exclusively Frencli.— T.] ha^ 
a strong taint of the old times; and something of the tone^ 
style, and modes of the courts of the three last Louis's, i» 
styi to be found in the descendants of the *< gem camme 
U faut,^* [<< people of fashion/*] of those noted days. It is 
in these circles, that the bureaux (Tesprit (^benches of yri^ 
of the hotel RamtouUlet are still occasionally erected ; that the 
^•UtUratiure duboudoir^^ f« literature of the boudoir"! passes 
for erudition, and that criticisms on the humour of Moiiere, or 
the genius of Racine, are repeated, after the decisions of the 
literary tribunals of Louis XIV. with all the air of tlieir ori- 
^nal freshness. Here the encj^clopsedists are still anthema- 
tized, en masse; the Turgots and the Neckei*s are accused of 
foundin|[;the revolution;. Voltaire placed under the ban of or- 
thodox opinion, and Rousseau condemned for his dangerous 
republicanism, in spite of that sentimental rhetoric, which is 
more than ever the jargon of their class. Here Comeilfe is 
baroque^ [rough,] Beaumarchais m>auvais foif, [ungenteel,] and 
Mad. de Stael a phrasure ; [an empty pompous talker ;] while 
Mirabeau, Condorcet, and Champfort, condemned equally for 
their eloquence, their wit, and their philosophy, are consigned 
to ignominious celebrity, as dts jacobins sceUrats, [jacobin 
scoundrels.] 

In these circles the veteran voUigtier {"flutterer] recurs to the 
** campaignes d la rose^* [« campaigns ot the rose"] of Louis 
XV. and « fights all his battles o'er agaln,"^ in the saloon of 
his ancient mistress ; the ami de maisonf [friend of the family,] 
grown grey in his chains, recalls the morals of tlie same times, 
and wields the fan, and hovers near the bergere [arm-chair] of 
his liegejady,* with a decent observance of all the rules of es- 
tablished biensiance; [propriety;] while many a ci-devant jeune 
homme [a formerly young man] indulges in a certain time of 
licensed pleasantry, taiit sot peut libre, [perhaps a little free] 
which denotes himi^tliough now << meagre and very rueful in hiiS 
looks," to have once shone in the galaxy of fashion, « a cliar- 
Tnant poUsson^"* [" a charming monkey ,••] or an " amiable roue,^* 
[« an amiable whirligig,"] the Pomenara, or the Richelieu of 
other days. 

It is in the saloons of this party that anecdotes of royal sen- 
timent, and specimens of royal wit, circulate in endless repeti- 
tioiu Here *< l*esprit de He\iTi iT^." [" the witticisms of Henry 
the Fourth,"] is revived ; "tes sen^mtM nobles^^ [*< the n(»blc 
sentiments"] of Louis the Great* added to tlie collection of royal 
anas, and the whole compendium of bon mots of the reigning fa:^ 
mily re-echoed with increasing admiration. Here the king is 
made to utter *^le mot, qui part du caeur;^^ [« the words which 
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wme fimm tfae h4l^ ;'n Mon<sieiirt to expre^ biniRelf << four- 
fiffiie chartnantei qui mi convient;^^ [«« with that charming 
grace which becomeB him so well ;'^] the unrivalled courage 
of Mona. d' Angouieme in eternally set off by his repartee, of 
" mon amufai tavue basst;^*^ [«• my friend, 1 am near-sight* 
cd ;*']— and the Dae de Beirri, who affords no prist [hold — op- 
portunity] iff wit or sentiment for loyal admiratitm, is extolled 
for a brusqueriti [bluntness,] that recalls the charming frank- 
ness of the founder of his taniily ; and « being little blessed 
with the set phrase of peace," is usually mentioned as a martid 
prince, bred in camps, and endowed with a certain degree of 
esprit At garmsanf qui lui ritd d mervdUt^^^ [« garrison wit, 
which sits wonderiully well on him/H Terms hyperbolicallj 
arden^ are applied to every member of the roysd family : ** le$ 
princes chirls^* [•• the beloved princes"] are adored by the uUras, 
and the *« roi patemtl*^ [*< paternal king*'] is *< idotaire^^ [<* idoHz- 
ed''] by all the modires, [moderates.] With the sentiments and in- 
tellectual condition of the nation, lioth parties are equally un- 
acquainted ; and the population of the land is again divided in- 
to the mtnuptuplSf [vulgar,] iCnd the gens, eomme Ufaut, [peo^ 
pie of fashion.] 

Among those of the dder royalists attached to the person of 
fhe king, and believing that they contributed to his restoration^ 
there is a sor.t of lifeless animation, resembling the organic 
movements which survive the extinction of animal life, and 
which are evidenced in the hopping of a bird after decapitation* 
I have frequently amused fnyself by tbilowing the groupings of 
these loyal vieiUeries, [old men,] who, like old Mercier, seem 
to continue living on merely « par airiositif pour voir ce que cda 
dtviendfa^^ [«< out of curiosity, to sec what will become of them.«»] 
I remember one morning being present at a rencontre between 
two *f vottigeursj dt Louis JT/F," [«< beaux of Louis 14th,*'] on 
the terrace of the Thuilleries. They were distinguished by the 
most dramatic features of their class ; — the one was in his court- 
4ress (for it was a levee day,) and with his chapeau dt bras in 
one hand, and bis snuff-box in the other, he exhibited a cos- 
tume, on which perha|)s the bright eyes of a Pompadour had 
often rested : the otiier was en habit militaire, [in a military 
dress,] and might have been a spruce ensign, *fjoLi commt uH 
eceuTi*' [" as pretty as a heart,'' — a gallicism — T.] at the bat- 
tle of Fontcnoy. Both were covered with crosses and ribbons^ 
and they moved along under the trees, that bad shaded their 

* Bffade in reply to a remark that he exposed his person too mUCh« dimn|( 
a reconnoitre. 

f The name given in derision to old military men, re-established lU all tlld 
niik and privileges they enjoyed, before the revolution. 
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youthful gmUardise, [frolics^] with the cJ^K^iottstnampbof 
jdoorish chiers restored to their promised Alhambra. Their 
telegraphic glasscB comonuiticated their mutual approachf and 
advancing duipeau baSf and shaking the powder fropi their 
ails de pigeath [pigeon wings — side, locks,] through a series of 
profound bowSf they took their seat on the benchp which I oc- 
cupied, and began, «<l^ nouvdUs d la mainf^^ [«<newspi^er is 
hand,"] to discuss the business df the day. 

A leviCf a review^ a procession, and the installation of the 
king's bustv which in some remote town had been received with 
cries of <« Vive U rot, miUefais repites^'* [«< Long live the king, 
a thousand times repeated, ] were tiie subjects which led to a 
boundless eulogium on the royal family. The speeches made 
by the king and the Due de Berri to Count Lynch were themes 
of extravagant admiration* — «< Jihf nion Dieu, out,'' [«< Ah, m j 
God, yes,"] (said the courtier) **voild Men nos princes/ Et 
PusurpaUtvr, numsieur le geiieral/ a4'U jamais paHi de la 
gorie?^*--^* Comment donci Monsieur le baron ! vous nous parle» 
du tyran? C*eoit un bourgeois de la rue 8U Denis^ dans toutes Its 
fagons; Monsieur U baron, croyeoc Hen fue, si les jours du m^eHleur 
des rois itaient w^enaceSf nous luiferions, de nous tous^ un ram^ 
part de nos corps; la,^^ p<Uiere indeed are our princes! And 
the usurper, general! did he ever speak in that manner?'^ 
— « But, Baron, why do you talk of tlie tyrant? He was like a 
citizen of ttie rue St» Denis, in every thing he did. fie assured^ 
Baron, that if the life of tlie best of kings should be threatene^^ 
we will form around him & rampart of our bodies."] 

<< Monsieur le general,^ [«* Genei*al,*'] (exclaimed the baron, 
placing his little hat on three hairs of his toupet) « on n^apas 
hesoin d^etre mUitaire pour penser ainsi,'*^ [« to think thus, it is 
not necessary to he a military man."] Both now arose, in the ex- 
ultation of the moment ; the one shuffling towards the palace; 
the other hobbling to the corps de garde of the Cent Suisses.* 

* Instances of thia sort of reeurrection are by no means uncommon; the vete^ 
tVk royalists abound, in a proportion perfectly incomprehensible. I myself 
knew a gentleman, who fsU on the plaitas of Quiberon^ and who had no reason 
to suppose himself alive for some hours. Left for dead on the field, h\A onJf 
severely wounded, he seized a fitvourable moment for resuscitation* assum^ 
the uniform, arms, and credentials of a deceased republican soldier, who lay 
by his side, and af^er serving some time, as a fifer, contrived to make his 
escape, and lives to tell the story. Many others too, since the restoration* 
seem to have returned from that *< ^nme," whence, it is vulgarly supposed* 
« no traveller returns.'* An « ^fcfoe de St. Cyr,'* [" a pupil of St Cyr,'^ keeps 
a ** petition** or boartUnff-eehool, for young ladies in the fauxbourgSt Germaine : 
the coeffeur [hair-dresser] of Marie Antoinette affixes this distinction on a pla-* 
card which promises « det nouveaut^s e» tvutgenre^** ['< novelties of jeveiy de- 
scription,"] and Mons. de B. master df the ceremonies to Louis XV. preside* 
over the steps and motions of ths reigning beautiesi after having direotod 
those of thtirgfwidmothers. 
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Refisrefices to the tyrant and to the nmrper are constanfly 
made hj the courtiers of Louis XVIIL and even his usurpation 
•eems to be not more an object of ex^ration^ than his inabilitj 
to u repHsenter noUementf** [« appear with dignity/'] The 
enthusiasm which always displayed itself in Paris, when he 
appeared in public, is now ascribed to the police f and the horn* 
mage offered to the king, in the garden of the Thuilleries, ia 
obstinately believed to be the unpurchased effusions of that 
loyaltf 9 « qui part du c«t*r/' [<• which comes from the heart ;'*] 
for the terra <* cceixr*' has become a distinguished article in the 
Tocabulai^ of the French court ; and is held in efual pstimatioa 
with f*le$ graces et les ofmwrs/' [<<the loves and graces,"] and 
the other mythological emigrants, who have returned with the 
rest of the *< ancient regime/^ 

• I was one evening waiting in the anti-room of the Duchess 
d'Angfiuleme, until my turn came for the honour of a present- 
ation to her royal highness, when the Princess de la T ■ » 
who stood near me, was called by one of the ladies in waiting, to 
look at a group, dancing under the windows of the apartment. 
This circle, which was performing ia ronde [the ring] to the air 
^f^gdif gaif marimis-nouSf^^ t"gay» g«y» ^^t us be married,^'] 
sung by themselves, was composed of a few soldiers, and some 
iromen of no very equivocid appearance; while the feeble 
cries of *^vive le m,'' so often heard fVom childish voices 
were rarely strengthened by deeper tones of loyal exclamation. 
To the dame d^lwineurf [lady of honour] however, all this ap- 
peared a rapturous symptom of universal loyalty, such as never 
bad been witnessed in the best days of royal France. <« Vayecc 
ifame, prineesse/^ [♦« See there, princess''] (she observed to Mad. 
de la T.) « qtiille ategresse du cotur ! rot/a la francke layauti de 
nos hoM vieua^^temB ! Jl4'0n jamais vu unt pareiUe joie^ pendMi 
Pusurpation du iyran?^^ [<« what cheerfulness of heart ! There 
is the true loyalty of the good old time ! Was there ever sees 
any thing like it during the usurpation of the tyrant ?"] 

There appears, indeed, among these ardent royalists a reso« 
lute determination to see every object, tlirough the medium of 
their wishes. It is vain to talk to them of the past, or to lead 
them to the future ; they exist but for the present, in the per- 
raasion, that change can never come ; almost forgetting that 
it ever did occur : and believing that the beau Mde de Louis 
XIV. [the brilliant age of Louis the Fourteenth] is about to be 
restored in all its splendour, and extent of despotism. Every 
thing that is said, and done, by every member of the royal 
family, is repeated with interest, and detailed with delight; and 
if the infirmities of the monarch allowed him the innocent 
amusement^ of pulling the chairs from under the ladies of the 
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wnrtf like his ^reat preAecessor, there would be scarcely one 
liniongst them who would not canvass the distinction of a 
cul^buie^ [a tumble] like the former subservient Duchesses of 
Vei-Haiiles. 

Having been separated from mj party, at court, on the night 
of the grand touverit [supper] held in honour of the Due do 
Berri's marriajs^, 1 found myself seated amidst a little grcnip of 
<« royalistes purSf"*^ [" pure royalists'*] who were commenting on 
the gastninoiiiic talent displayed by his Majesty, and who 
•seemed to consider his powers of mastication and of deglutition 
•8 among the |^i-tues of his character, attd the charms of his 
perHon. *< Fbf/e», donc^*^ [** Only see'*] said an old lady in an 
keaii-dress A la MdiUenmh to a knight of SL Lm^ist decorated 
with a badge of his order, *< Voye% notre ban roi^ U inaitge eammd 
qwt^rCf le rai / Mais c^est un appetit' charmantf charmarU ! /''-«^ 
<* Ek^ paurquoinon ?^ ['' Only Kee our good king, be eats as 
murh as four! But lie has a charming ap|)etite, charming in* 
de<*a 1" «• and why not ?'*] demanded the chevalier. «« JR es# 
d^uTU vig^euTf le roi ; mais d^u?ie vigueur extraordinaire,^^ *t M 
Muiame d^Jtngofdeme^*^ [«« The king has astonishing vigour ; tru^ 
\j astonishing." *^ And Madame d'Angouleme'*] added th6 lady, 
« camtw die est embetlie ce sair J et aa MyestJkf qu*U a Pair d^wi 
pete defamiUel*'' [«« how splendidly she is adorned this evening ! 
and his majesty, how much he has the look of the father of a 
family !'* 

^^j^^tiy Tnadamef^ [<«In short, madam"] interrupted the 
chevalier, offering his snuff-box, whose lid represented the 
wh<dc house of Bourbfin, en papier mdcht. «< JSn/in, madame, 
c*e$t un beoMi tableau de faniille, que vciid /'^ [«* the whole is a 
fine family iftcture.»] • 

Personal devotion to the king is not however exclusively con- 
fined to tlie elders of the pnvileged classes. It was a profane 
maxim of a profane French wit, that *^les vieilles et ks laides 
smit toujaurs pour JHeu^** [** the old and the ugly are always for 
God ;•] and his present Majesty of France seems to enjoy a 
similai' devotion, as part of his divine right. Many of the 
aged members, of the middle classes of the capital, have re- 
mained ti-ue to the good old cause ; and the petits rentiers^ [the 
petty renters] or stockholders of tiie fauxbourg St. GermainO 
(that centre of ail antiquity and royalism^) assemble morning 
and evening befoi*e the windows of the Thuiileries, in the hope 
of seeing the king pass and repass to and frrim his morning's 
drive ; and they remain Heated on tlie benches which front the 
fa^de of the palace, among piping fawns, and fighting gla- 

. • I Utendly copy the jargon of loyalty as I took it iown, de vive r«>, in idt 
jowmai 
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dwiNv. These iMnameiital figures contrast themselTes, witii 
peculiar force»to the marble wonders of the chisel which sdr- 
fomid them^ and to th4littiiig groups of the present age, which 
glide by» taming on them looks of the same pleased curiosity, 
as I have seen l^towed on the nuniumen$ FratifoiSf at le$ petits 
JStugysdm.^ Here the costumes of the three reigns which pre- 
ceded the revolution are preserved and amicably united. Herb 
is still to be seen the << hurlu-breW [«< hurly-burly'*] head-dresst 
the subject of so many of Mad. de Sevigne's pleasant letters. 
Here too may be found the bonnets d papUlons pointe$9 [caps 
with pointed ears^l and petiUs comttes of the du Deffands and 
GeofrinstWith the^Aitf i(e«(w^, [calashes,] and the more mo- 
dern negUgi [negligee or undress] of the Poiignacs and Lam- 
balles. These venerable votaries of loyalty, who have so long 
** owed heaven a death," that they seem to have been forgot- 
ten by their creditor, are chiefly females. They are always ac- 
companied by a cortege [train] of little dogs, which, half-shorn^ 
and half-fed, fastened to girdles, no longer i^i^^ of the graces^ by 
ribbons no longer « caiUeurde rosiy^^ [<« rose*colour,^] are under 
the jurisdiction of large fans, frequently extended to correct the 
«< pe^ite^/ojw*' of these iSy^pAides and Fid^9, when they sport 
round their ancient mistresses, with unbecoming levity. 

The daily course of patience, to which these veteran dames 
submit, is relieved by the employments of knitting and nettings 
and by a cauBerie in all the set phrase and jargon of better 
times. The speculations are endless, whether the king will, or 
will not drive out; and the most ingenious anagrams are disco- 
vered in those portentous words, «< Buonaparte and « Btvotu- 
iion,*^ which predicted the downfall of the one, and the extinc- 
tion of the other.* 

At the apparition of the king, passing Die balcony surround- 
ed by his guards (for every room in the palace exhibits soldiers 
in the windows,) dogs, &ns, and anagrams are all instantly 
forgotten. A hostof ci-deroit^ white handkerchiefs wave in the 
air ; and <« vive le roi^ is « mUle fm repite,^^ [" a thousand 
times repeated,'! in sounds that scarcely reach the gracious 
ear, for which they are intended. 

These phalanxes of antiquarian loyalty, male and female, 
were daUy thinnings however, when I left France, from the 
total inability of the/< best of kings" to provide for his venera- 
ble adherents, in a manner suitable to their spirited ambition 
and sanguine hopes. All who can furnish up an old claim to 
the distinction of SLgentU homme ni, (gentleman born,) call for 

• **£a France veui fonrot," (<« France will have her king,"] and ««» Cone 
la/ninh'* [<<a Conican wiU fimah it,"] are propbecks deteoted by loyal ana- 
graiamatijrta, in the wotdM^^M^vobtHenFrmffm^** 
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refirtitiition of lands, rights, and privileges ; atid though they, 
many of them, return to their country, at the end of twenty- 
five years, neither more indigent nor Aui-e insignificant than 
when'they leftit, they raise the outcry against royal ingrati- 
tude, mount a (TOUT de 8L Loubf (cross of St. Louis,) talk moat 
pathetically of the ancient splendor of their chateaUf and their 
ferres^ [their castle and their estates,] and exclaim against the 
impolicy of the king, in neglecting his Jidile ndbltsse^ [faithfdl 
nobility,] who would alone form a fence round his throne ! ! 
such a fence as they formed round the throne of his unfortu- 
nate brother ! 

- -These ancient *f getUU-hommes n^s, a sooKe of annoyance t« 
itiie king and to his ministers, afibrd endless subject of amuse-- 
' mentto the naughty children of U>e revolution," who are, fool- 
ish enough to risk their safety, or their interests, for a joke. 

The young, gallant and handsome Count de L , grandson 

of Mad. de Grenlis, lost his promotion in the army, from his 
too close and admirable representation of one of these **Jier9 
marquis,** [*< haughty marquisses.'^] 

*' The veiy head and front of his offence was thiff 
No more."*. 

While the young etourdis [giddy-brains] thus occasionally 
amuse themselves with these dangerous imitations, the professed 
wits of the capital, who have not yet enlisted in the service of 
the Apollo and the Muses of the royal Pantheon, produce daily 
some squib against the .exgentility of France. From these I 

• Tlie young ComtedeL presented himself, in the full co»#rfl»itf of Louis 

XIV. at a fashionable cafi, [cofi'ee house,] where a number of his brother of- 
iicera were assembled. Passing for un ancieng^nfral, [an old general^ he ex- 
pressed himseif with great violence against the present state of military tactics; 
and without being discovered, excited much entertainment in his unsuspecting 
comrades. Triumphant with^he success of his dramatic representation, he 
finished his evening by walking in the gardens of the Thuilleries. The next 
day, when he presented himself at the levee of the minister, to obtain his 

promised colonelcy of the regiment, he was informed that his Majesty had 

withdrawn his consent to that arrangement. Mon. L— received this disap- 
pointment with resignation and cheerfulness, and passing from the portals of 
the palace to the terrace of the Thuilleiies, he suddenly met the ver^ type and 
model of the character he had represented the night before, in tlic figure of an 
old ^*voUi^em\** with a cocffure ^ VoUon royal^l" an old beau with his hair drest 
in the form of wings,"] and all the imigfda of his ofder. Without knowing 
him, he immediately counselled him to retire^ and change his dress, if he dia 
not wish to excite the resentment of the king; '* for> monsieur," he added, 
" only from my adopting the costume, yiMich becomes you so well, I have just 
lost the colonelcy of the ^— regiment" « The v^ritaMe Amphytrion,** [« the 
true Amphytrion,"] equally overwhelmed with gratitude ii.nd consternation, as- 
sured Mons. L/— — he would immediately profit by his kind advice, having 
retained the dress he had worn in the court c« Louis XV. aa that most gracious 
to the ey aa of his illustriooB defendant 
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gelect the following ehaniaih [flong,] as being the most recent^ 
rather than the most bitter^ philippic against the venerable order 
ifth^ ruurrecUan, 

LB MARQUIS DE OASABUS.* 
Air.— Xe jroiu/ Hoi Sagobert. 



Vojez fice er Ma^fois* 

Kous traiUmt en peuple conquis, 

Son coursier d^cham^, 

De loin, chez nous I'a ramen^. 

Vera aon vietix wtel 

Ce noble morte^ 

M arche, en brandissani 

Un sabre innocent. 

Chapeau baa, chapeau bas. 

61oire au Marquia de Carabua! 

Aumdniers, Ch&telains, 
Yaasaux, yavasseura, et viDains, 
. C'estmoi, (diul) c'eatmoi, 
Qui Mil/ a r^tabli men loi.* 
Mais line me ren4 . 
Lea droits de inon rang ; ^ 

Avec moiy corbleu! 
n Terra beau jeiL 
Chapeau baa, he &c^ 

TivoiM done en repoa ; 

Mais Pon m'ose parler d'impdts. 

A P^tat» pour son bien, 

Un gentil-homme ne doit >i«n. 

Grace ^meacr^ncaux^ 

A mes arsenauz, 

Je puis au pr€fet 

Dire lin peu son fait. 

Chapeau baa, &c. fica. 

Pour nous calomnlbr, , . 
Bien qu'on a parU d'un^roaniirty 
Ma &mille eut, pour chef, 
Vn des fils A» P^pinkbref, 



D'aprea mon bkson» 
Je vois ma maison 
Phis noble, ma foi. 
Que celle du roi ! 
Chapeau bas, &c. &c. 

Qui me. resisteroit ? 
La marquise ale tabouret, 
Bour etre ^veque, un jour, 
Mon dernier ms suivra la cour, 
Mons ftla^ le baron, 
(Quoiqu'un peu poltron,} 
Veut avoir des croiz, 
]X en aura trois. 
Chapeau bas, fcc. &c. 

Pr^tres, aue nous vengeona, 
Levez la (fime, et partageons. 
A toi, peuple animal, 
Porte encore le bat fiSodaL 
Seuls nous vous chasserons, 
£t tous voa tendrons 
Subiront IHionneur, 
Du droit de seigneur. 
Chapeau l^as. Sec. &a 

Cur^, fius ton devoir, 
Rempiis pour nous ton encensoir. 
Yous, pages, et valets. 
Guerre au villains, et rossez-les. 
'Que de mes ayeux 
Ces droits glorieux 
Passent, tous entiers, 
A mesh^ritiers. 
Chapeau bas, &c. &c. 



A fbw years back, all ranks and distinctions were lost in the 
aflbctedly simple appellations of citoym [citizen] and citoytnnt* 
At present France is inundated with titles, multiplied far be- 
yond the heraldic dignities of those aristocratical days, when, 



[* The ibllowing is the signification of the first stanza : ** Look at that proud 
Marquis whom his wretched lean couner has brought back to us : Sec how 
he treats us like a ** conquered people." Look how the noble mortal, marches 
towaids his old castle bxandislmtg his harmless sabre. Uata off, hats off Glory 
to the Marquis of Cambua, &c. &c."l 
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according to tSmoUet, <<Moii8. le Comte*' called to bis son^ in 
the business of their noble vergeVf [yard,] ^^Mms* k MarquiSp 
ave^^txms danni AToanger aux eochom?^^ [•' Monsieur Marqaisi# 
have you fed the pigs?''] Every body now, who aflfects loyalty 
to the reigning dynastyt professes it under the sanction of a 
title ; and I observed that both the superior and inferior orders 
of society gave a peculiar emphasis to every revived mark of 
nobility. Eiren the valet de chambre, as he flung open the 
folding-doors of the saloon^ vociferated the lames of the suc- 
cessive guests^ with a marked and cadenced pronunciation, of 
madame-la-haronne, madame-Ia-comtesse, monsieur le duc^ and 
monsieur le vicomte ! Meantime the legitimate or pretended^ 



owners of these titles appear to be wrapt in ecstacy over the 
long-forgotten distinctions, which, at all times unaccompanied 
by legislative functions or politicid influence, are now but sel- 
dom backed by that <)pulence, which is in ttself a rankj and* 
they are indeed 

— — «* fuU of soiuidy 
Sillying nothing.'*' 

By a singular contt*adiction,^owever9 rank, of even the 
highest orders, takes no precedence in private society. Even 
among the old noblesse, there is a sort of pele-mnele confusion in 
the ingress and egress from assemblies, dinner-parties, and 
soireeSi [evening parties] which no one endeavours to arrange, 
by either giving or taking the pas, [i^recedence.] Speaking on 
this subject to one, who speaks well upon all, with whom it is 
always instruction to converse, and to whom it is delightful to . 
listen, the Comtesse Pastoret, she observed : << It is high birth 
rather than high rank that is estimated in France ; but neither 
are marked in. private society by those mimute forms of pre- 
cedence, to which you frce-bom republican English pay such 
minute observance. At court, our dulses have their place, and 
our duchesses their tabourets, [tabouret, *a sort of stool] but in 
the saloon, if any distinction is made, it is in favour of genius, 
celebrity, or age ; while to be a stranger, is an etat [rank] in 
itself," 

Rank is very ill defined in France, even by the most strenu- 
ous advocates for its privileges. 1 was informed that a baron 
is sometimes more noble than a duke ; and on my asking a 

royalist, whether Mons. D — w^s'a ^•gentU'hammene?^ 

r<* gentleman born*'] he rpplit»d, *♦ No : he is d*une iiaissance no^ 
ole, but he is not gentU-homme^^^ [<« he is of noble birtli, but he is 
not a gentleman."] I asked what constitutes that rank in the 
state ; and he made tliis singular reply : <« the pritUege of going 



m the king^M eoQch.» Thus the rankf whid) in Ettgfamd giv«8 
its posseflsor a seat in the senate* in France may not entitle him 
to << a seoJt in the hinges coach.^ What must have been the geni- 
us of the old government* When the energy and spirit of the 
nobility were broken down to such distinctions as these ! To be 
permitted to accompany Louis U Chrandf in .his drives from 
Versailles to Marli* and from Marli to Versailles* rthe great 
occupation of his life) was an honour of which ail nis nobles 
were proudly ambitious ; and Madame de Sevigne describeil ooe 
of these royal pronunadeSf en voituref [carriage-parties] in e 
manner that gives a fair pictui*e of the morals* and spirit of the 
times. The king went first* in a co/ecAe .[calash] with his nii$* 
iresSf her sister* and brothers ; the noble Murtimarts and 
Thianges ! then followed the queen and princesses^ legitimate 
and illegitimate.'*' 

However striking these evidences of social degradatioe majT 
be* to the eye cif moral and political philosophy* to the glance 
of the genuine French royalist they are not perceptible ; or* if 
observed, are but considered as trifling «< igaremens du caur it 
de Vespritt*^ [^wanderings of the heart and mind''] in the royal 
legislators* who at once modelled and executed their own syf» 
tern of government. On this subject they will hear no reasoa- 
ing: unable to deny* what it is impossible to defend* they cot 
ehort all argument with : << cependant je voudfois que tout cda 
Jitf 56* comme dans le ban vieiix temSf** [^« however* I wish all this 
went on as it (lid in the good old times."] 
' A very clever and intimate friend of mine at Parb* with con- 
jdderable talent and some wit* had gotten deeply entangled widi 
the royalistes enrages $ and was herself indeed enr^gie^ toe 
point that was sometimes extremely amusing. We were chat- 
ting one morning* when a royalist acquaintance joined us* and 
mentioned an ordinance of the king's* which directed the for- 
mation of a new military school* after the model of that insti- 
tuted in 1750* for the education of the young nobility. I could 
not help remarking, that I doubted whether this new school, 
upon old rule6* would assimilate in its systems with the tactics 
of the military and polytechnic semiriaries* formed during the 
revolutiqn. My little enragie flew into a paroxysm of loyal in- 
d^ation* and interrupted me with : <« maiSf ma chere ne me 
forlex pas de vos ecoles polytechniqueSf^^ p* but* my dear* do 
not talk to me of the polytechnic schools*''] those l|pt-beds of 
jaeMnism and brigandagefi [robbery.] It is our wish fnai$$ 

* The Princess de Conti was the natund daughter of the king, by Mad. de h 
Vali^re, and was always of these parties. 

fXhc il^vn [pupiU] of the ^cole mWtoire [military schools] of Mentz receire^ 
^e Duke de Berri, with their arms crossed, in consequence of aonie obaervt* 

o 
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uutresj [we royaBsts] that the rising generation skoiild be shut 
up9 and educsited in a profound ignorance of all thai has hap- 
pened for these last thirty years ; and that on coming forth into 
the world, they might find every thing in statu quo, as it was 
in the beau siicle dt Louis XIV,'^ [the brilliant age of Louis 
14th.l 

^ And the Bastille V^ I asked. 

^'Ehf mais ouU ma chere; et la Bastille aussk^^ [<< Oh^ yes^ 
my* dear; and the Bastile also."] 

The Bastille^ she added, was a sort of maison de pUdsmett 
[pleasant retreat,] when men of rank were sent to it, for hav- 
ing incurred the displeasure of the king ; as in the instance of 
the Duke de Richelieu, who was visited there by all the beau- 
tiful princesses of that day, who were iperdnment [distractedly] 
in love with him. That for the He du peuple, [the dregs of the 
people,] it was, if any thing, too stately and too noble a place 
of confinement; and as for the iron cages and subterraneous dun* 
geonSf they were only for state criminals, who spoke against 
the king and his government — f* et tout cda^ c^ttoit tres juste,*' 
[« and all that was very right''] But I insisted on the facility 
yrith which a lettre de cadid might be procured, to shut up such 
$uspected criminals^ before any form of justice had pronounced 
them guilty. 

She shrugged her shoulders and replied :<<Pimr les lettres de 
eadhet, on en pent dire autani de bien que de mall tenex, ma 
ehere! [As to .the lettres de cachet they did as .much good as 
evil ! now listen my dear !] Suppose I had a brother whose con^ 
duct disgraced our family, would you have us expose his shame^. 
and throw an odium on our house* by sufiering him to come in- 
to a court o^ justice ? No, there was a time, when, under such 
circumstances, the honour and dignity of a noble family was 
saved ; and a lettre de cachet got rid of the mauvais sujet, [of- 
fender,] and buried togetiier the criminal and the crime— £A 
Inen, iljavt toujoursespirer quelebon terns teviendra I / /** [Well, 
let us still hope that those good times will return.] 

I quote these sentiments, ottered by a woman of rank, talent^ 
and education, as being (I bdieve very generally) those of the 
party to which she belonged. 

While the royalists or personal adherents to the fepresenta- 
tlve of the Capets and the Bourbons take for their device the 

♦ 
tions fining from his royal highnemi signiiyin^ that he deemed these mUtUf 
schools little better than nests of jacobinum aixl brisoindaffe. 

On lus enquiring^, in rather a rough manner, what was to be learned in these 
•enunariesP the cmef master replied: '<^<m Prince, t^ext vnt icofe^ or) on ap^ 
prtnd^ mourirpour 9a fotric," I** Flpiice, it is a whool where we lear&io die for 
IQu: ceuntiy/'J 
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wen-known cry of Yendean loyalty, ^' '^e le r&if qwsnd mtm/t/^ 
[<<}ong live the king, all the sanK?/'] and display upon all oc-^ 
casiotts sentiments worthy of this head-long devotion ; the rUtroM 
are by no means equally unreserved in their principles of at- 
tachment to the person and measures of the king. Louis XVIII. 
is treated by them as << a good, easy man/' whose moderation 
is weakness; who, unnecessarily fadse, and injudiciously arbi- 
trary, excludes from power those who are most capable of ex- 
ercising it ; and mei*ely contents himself with chopping off a 
few hands and heads, when hecatombs should bleed, to appease 
the spirit of unglutted vengeance, and to clear the kingdom of 
snCh persons and principles as he now suffers to share his coun* 
' oils, and dictate his ordinances. 

Upon one occasion, an'u^a, speaking of the king in terms 
of reprobation, that amounted nearly to accusing his mfist 
Christian Majesty of jacobinism and infidelity, I could not help 
asking him; *^le roi done, esUU royaliste?^ « VaUif matlame, 
ee que rums iouUmSj^ [<<is not the kin^, then, a royalist?^ 
«<That, madam, is what we are in doubt of,"] was the reply* 

In another instance, I was driving through the Bois de Bou- 
logne, with a lady of the same political sentiments, when the 
desolated state of that once beautiful spot called forth her 
lamentations and reproaches. Addressing me in a tone of com- 
plaint, as though it had been I who had carried off <« Bimham 
wood to OimHnanep** she exclaimed, « VoilA, madamct voUA 
Pouvrage de vous antres AttglaiSf' [** There madam, that is the 
work of your English."] 1 coulil not help feeling piqued at 
her ingratitude for the services which, at least, had been ren- 
dered to her party ; and I answered, « Eh bieuf madame, vous 
ave% no foi, en echange de voire baU/^ [•< WeU, madam, you 
have a king in exchange for your trees.''] She shrugged 
hw shoulders, shook her head, and raised her evebrows ; and 
replied, in a broken sentence, << pour cdm ma chere dame — eh! 
ell! que voulex-vouk?** [<« As to that my dear lady — ah! well, 
what would you have?*^] as if not quite satisfied with the equi* 
valent. 

I indeed observed upon all occasions, that the royalists and 
ulUras showed a perfect insensibility to the services rendered 
tiiem by the allies in general, and by the English in particular. 
1 remember walking with a party of vitras near the spot where 
Prtnce Blucher fell from his horse, when an Englishman of the 
party observed that it was there where the prince had broken 
some bone : and an uUra replied,* apart, << If it bad been his 
neck, it would have been no great matter.'' 

It is strange that even the Buonapai*tists and constitutional- 
istSy though protesting against the poUcy and falsehood of the 






English gorernmenty express themseluBCS more favmirably to- 
wards the nation than the royalists ; who, though pleased with 
file restoratton» cannot altogether brook the discreditable man- 
ner of their return, nor cease to feel that they have been too 
much obliged. It is certain, moreover, that the moral and po- 
litical feelings of the constitutionalists assimilate more closely 
with those maintained in England, than the notions of ttie ad- 
vocates of the oUL regime in France, who assert unceasingly^ 
that the angto-mania which prevailed immediately before the 
revolution, was among the leading causes of that event ; and 
that Voltaire's letjers on England were for bisf country the 
nifwt pernicious work he ever wrote.* 

The gradual altei»ation in tone and manner of the ultra circles^ 
during my residence at Paris, was extremely obvious, and to an 
uninterested observer very amusing. They no longer Seemed 
hound to •« hint a fault, and hesitate dislike" to the measures 
of the government; but ventured, even in certain traits of 
amiable weakness discoverable in the character of his Majesty, 
to find subjects of pleasantry and sources of censure. Their 
once loud vociferations, in favour of the divine right of kings, 
to be absurd witliout ridicule, and arbitrary without blame, ap- 
pear now utterly forgotten or wholly recanted. 

The Buonapartist*ministry, as they term It, is treated with 
avowed contempt ; the measures of the court publicly reprobated ; 
and even the private friendships and tender predilections of the' 
king receive but little quarter. . The respect paid to le Pere la 
Chaise, by the courtiers of Louis XIV. is denied, by their de- 
scendants, to the Fire Mysie of Louis XVIIL And those no- 
ble dames,* whose great-grandmothers canvassed a look from 
the mistress of that king, and were the associates of all her 
dissipated orgies, refuse their countenance to the innocent and 
platoHic preference of the reigning sovereign. The tdtra ladies 
openly exolaim against the degi*adation of a place, once so 
nobly filled, and now occupied by a ** petite maitresse depro- 
'omee,*' p« a little country gentlewoman."] Although it is un- 
derstood, that Mad. de P holds her captive only by the de- 

ttcate chains of mind, yet this spiritual communion is ridiculed ; 

* They accuse England of all their miBfortunes ; of originating the revolti* 
tion; of sending the emigrants to be slaughtered at Quiberon ; and of letting 
loose Buonaparte irom Elba. Even still they consider the ex*einpetor as a 
sort of bag'JoXf to be let loose, whenever the English ministry may be inclined 
to 9karw ipofi to Europe. 

t ** Toutes les dames de la Reine fotit la compagnie de Bf*dame de Montcspan; 
on y joue tour ^ tour; rien n^est cach^ rien n*est secret." Letire$ de Sevi^^^ 
ToL ill. [** AU the queen's ladies associate with Madame de Montespan ; they 
ito with her by turns; nothing is concesled, nothing is secret" 
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tad tha Tciuriere ^gnes Sorrd [plebeian] falls within the general 
OHudsi of the class, as to her intellectu^ ctiarn)s» 

«' Nul n'aiira de Pesprit, 

Hors nous, tt nos amis.'** 

[« Nobody has any mind, except us and our friends."] 

But whQe the king remains firm and true to his sentiments 
and attachments, no ties less pure disturb the moral propriety 
of his court ; and the royal family, it is observed, exhibit •< wn 
siMime et touChant tableau de toutes Us vertus publiques et pri- 
refs,*H [«< a sublime and affectitig picture of all the virtues pub- 
lic and private/'] »No Madame du Barres now usurp a place 
«< behind the throne, greater than the throne.'' Even bishopsy 
who have long lived in' holy wedlock with their revolutionary 
wives, have discarded them ;:|: and laymen, who for many years 
have lived without their chires vmiiSf [dear partners} have been 
obliged to take them back.$ All << liasons dangereuseSf*^ [<< dan- 
gerous connections''] are banished from a court, where piety 
and politics have usui*ped the place of gallantry and the graces ; 
as Us petits ranwneurSf [little chimney ^SYveepers] once showed 
their sooty faces on the fans of French belles^ instead of << the 
laves^** whom they had dethroned; 

While, however, these two factions are engaged in frivolous 
discussions and puerile contests, in which their own interests 
and their own vanities alone hold any concern, the rest of thtf 
nation beholds in indignant silence their usurpation of all places 
of Imnour, emolument, and importance. It is the ancient no- 
blesse alone, who are sent into foreign countries to represent 
the land they have so long abandoned, and with whose existing 
principles and character tlieir own can never assimilate. It is 
the adherents of the old regime^ who command in the army, who 
lead in the senate ; and those, who for twenty-five years have 
been armed against France, now decide her fate, and rule over 

* A particular Mend of Mad. P— — » in defending her from these malicious 
imputations, said to me, ** As to the king^s viidts to Mad. de P— — , it is not 
possible. He could not enter the door of her lUtle apartment i and such is her 
timidity, that when he addresses her at court, '' le rouge lid tombe de lajfme^** 
r«« the colour fades from her cheek."3 Perfectly convinced myself of the 
innocence of the parties, 1 submit these proofs to the consideration of ul&a- 
jcepticism. * 

f See Annates Politiques, August 19, 1816. 

t When Mad. Talleyrand returned to France, to enforce the fulfilment of the 
conditions which induced her to submit to a separation from her light reve- 
rend lord, the king was graciously pleased to be jocular on the occasion with 
bis grand chambtdlan^ [grand chamberlain.] « Oidt Sire" ["Yes^ Sire,''} re- 
plied Mons. T. •* to7i retour eft pour moi un vingt de Marty" [" his return is to 
me a twentieth of March.**] (The day of Napoleon's return from £lba.) 

h Mods. Chateaubriand is siud to be among the number of these ** martyred?* 
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her yigorons popnlation^ upon principles and njnixmn^ vhbae 
abolition she had purchased with her bloody through a kMig and 

painful term of sufferings of conflict^ and of misery* 

* • ».* # • « #^* * » 

The Society of Paris^ after the second r^toration of the 
Bourbons^ appearing half in sliade and half in relitf^ is not in-* 
aptly 'imaged by that condition of the mooUf in which» althougk 
her whole orb be visible, the effulgence of her light proceeds . 
only from a part. While the rotfalisfe pur and the rayaUste €x* 
ageri, [the pure royalist and the violent royalist] buz, and bus* 
tie, and flutter on the scene, warpied into animation by. the rays 
of princely protection, or of royal favour^ sdl who cannot'claim 
these distinguishing epithets, << preserve the noiseless tenor of 
their way," and (to borrow a phrase of Cowley) « lead a life> 
as it were, by stealth/' 

This unclassed, but suspected order, generally under the swr- 
veUlance [care] of the police, and often little better than pri- 
soners to their own porters and valets, have, by some fatal ex- 
periences, been broken into circumspection ^ and, in generalp 
society are, cautious not to risk opinions, which might unavail- 
ingly incur the penalty of exile, or perhaps of death. A cer-. 
tain tone of pleasant iqidvoqiiej however, pervades their conver- 
sation, an ambushed raillery, which well supplies the place of 
bitter invective, or t>f whirling complaint How often, and how 
willingly, have I hastened to one of their f*petiU comiUs sous la 
rosCf*^ [•< little committees under the rose,"] from (^me cata* 
comb circle, where each monumental member spoke in hist^iiy 
or was called to order, if he infringed on the prescribed regu-^ 
larity of the conversation ! — ^With what pleasure have I flown 
to some forbidden ground, where, in tlie hallowed circle of ami- 
ty and confidence, wit and gemus exercised their proscribed 
witcheries ;* whei^e talents, which were even then, under va- 

* " The world/' said one of the most celebrated men of Europe to ]&e» *' 14 . 
divided into^w parts; the four oW quarters, and fe« j^/w ttespit; [people of 
talents;] and tliis Jifth division is now placed on the list of proscnption.'* 
" Who is that person ?" asked the Due de D— — s, pointing out a gentleman 
who had excited his attention by observations, samewluU bold, on a politlcid 
subject of conversation. " (Pett un Homme (Teaprit^" [" He is a man of talents,"] 
was the reply. " Boti^** [** True/*J added the due. " Je voitbiai gu^il n^eetpoi 
WfUM ttutres.** f^*! see he is not one of us.**] 

It is to'the lather of this nobleman, UiatthefoUoinng anecdote is attributed, 
Being appointed to direct the festivities for the marriage of die count d'ArtCMs, 
it was suggested to him, that an epithalamium was indispensable ; and a per- 
son was recommended, to perform the job. Upon "his consenting to this arrange* 
ment, the poet waited upon him for his directions, in what manner it should 
bejvf vp. "Ma /»," [ «*Re«lly"] he repfied, ''je tCen taiorien : gi^Ufoit de we- 
fours vert, brod^tPor, comme let autres metdfleaJ** [*< I know nothing about it^ let 
ttbe of green velvet embroidered with goldj like the rest of the nimiture."] . 
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rioos lbnii9, delighting tbe worid, and parsning their golden 
course to immor^ttyy reserved some of their brightest beams 
to Ulumine the passing moments of private intercoarse ; and 
where names were re-echoed, destined to live for ever, and al« 
ready traced in the luminous rolls of splendid celebrity ! This^ 
indeed, was a society, often << dreamed of in my philosophy,'* 
but never counted upon in my expectations. These were hours 
over which weariness held no jurisdiction } and every sand in 
file glass turned to gold, as it foil. 

The society of Paris, taken as a whole, and including all par- 
ties and factions, is infinitely superior in point of taste, acquire* 
ment; and courtesy, to that of the capital of any other nation. 
Paris, theelysinm of men of letters, has always been the resort 
of foreigners of literary, scientific, and political eminence; and 
princes and potentates, who have influenced the destinies of na- 
tions, are seen mingling *in her circles with the more valuable 
characters of Europe, whose works and names are destined to 
reach posterity, when titles of higher sound shall be forgotten^ 
and the Uumboldts, the Playfairs, the Davys, the Caatis, the 
Canovas, now succeed, in the Parisian salons, to the Sternes, 
the Hume% the Walpoles, and Algarottis of other times. The 
tdent for conversation bo conspicuous in France among all 
classes, originating, perhaps, in the rapidity of perception and 
fiAcility of combination ofthe people, was earl^ perfeeled by in- 
stitutes, which, prohibiting an interference in matters of gov- 
ernment, determined the- powers of national intellect to sub- 
jects of social discussion, and tasteful analysis. 

In the days of the beautiful and unfortunate MariQ Antoi- 
nette, the splendid court which surrounded her, opposihg itself 
to the pkUosapherSf who brought strength and energy into fash- 
ion, reduced the whole vocabulary of 6o9i-ton, as an elegant 
courtier of that day assured me, to about twenty or thirty words ; 
and whoever presumed to exceed the stated boundary, was stig- 
matised as a M espritf and a phUosaphCf [wit and a philosopher !] 
The revolution has added much to the strength of conversa- 
tion, without having sacrificed either precisitm or Jincsse ; 
[ingenuity ;] and «< cauitr Men,** [•< to talk well,"] to be a « bou 
raecnteurf*^ [** to be a good relater,''] is as sure a passport to the 
kest society at this moment, asi it was in the days of Louis XV. 

La Marquise de Y , enumerating to me one day ttie ce- 
lebrated persons who formed her sairies before the revolution, 
^welt with many touche|^ of pathos upon Champfort, who had 
been amongst the numoer; and she concluded, in a' tone of 
great emotion, << M, madame, fai perdu en lui mon ineUieur -^"^ 
{J* Ah, madam, I have lost my best — '' She paused for an 
instant^ and I waa about to fill up the b'reak, which feeling had 
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made^ with the word ^'ami;^^ [«< friend ;^'] but she repeated, 
*f J^ai perdu en Ud man meiUeur causeurP* £<* I have lost mj 
best talker!?'] . 

Excellent raconteurs are to be met with in every society ef 
Paris ; and I have listened with wonder and admiration to the 
humoury facility, and point, with which tale after tale has been 
delivered, anecdotes related, and stories invented, for the amuse- 
ment of a circle, where every member bore his part, and where 
all played in their turn a willing audience, and all were equal 
to an amusing exhibition. That «< melancholy and gentleman- 
like'' pleasantry, produced in English sVioiety under the name^ 
of quixxingf is a sort of « maudlin mirth** unknown in the cir- 
cles of Paris ; while ridicule, always dreaded, and ably wield- . 
ed, falls almost exclusively upon ur^ounded pretension. Tasti^ 
as referable to the ordinances of society, is here so deeply stu* 
died, so well defined in her ru]es,/4ind so thoroughly under- 
stood in her principles, that the decisions of temporary model 
have but little influence on opinion. As far as 1 could observe 
although a certain light persifiage [jesting] was much the fashioi^ 
nothing 'was ridiculed, but what was strtcUy ridiculous. 

The mind, thus permitted to take its utmost str^h, is nei- 
ther restrained by fashion, nor clouded by eiuitti, and a licensed 
discussion of all subjects is granted to those, whojire known to 
be weariipme upon none. Admiration for talent is indeed as 
universal, as is the intelligence which appreciates it. Not a 
ray falls unreflected; not a point drops unfelt; all is reioimd 
and elasticity. The society, like the climate, is bright and ge- 
nial ; and it is the peculiar and united influence of both, to set 
the minU and the blood into rapid circulation, to lighten huma- 
nity of half the ills of its inheiitance^ to enhance its pleasures, 
and multiply its enjoyments.- 

But while private society still preserves its delightful charac- 
ter, the existing order of things occasionally interferes with itar 
recreations; and the vigilant police sometimes obtrudes itself 
on the pleasures even of those who have nothing to dread from 
its discoveries. Leaving, at a late hour, an elegant and bril- 
liant circle, in the Rue VUle Eveque^ in the fresh impression of 
my admii*ation, I was lamenting that all my hours were not so 
passed, that a short time wou1(i convey me far from the scene 
of such enjoy itient, when a number of soldiers, rushing from be- 
neath the shade of a high walL suri*ounded the carriage, and 
seized the reins. Bastilles, lettres dtxachetf mysterious arres- 
tations,*and solitary confinements, started upon^ny scared im- 
agination, and I had already classed myself with the iron 
masque, and caged Mazarine ; with the Wilsons, Hutchinsona^ 
and Bruces^ as I rapidly went over my possible peccadillos of 
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Use-nuffeiUf wken the leader of the military vociferated : << ^ 
sent ets Mesrieurs?^^ [<♦ Who are Ihese gentiemen ?"] and order- 
ed the windows of the carriage to be let down. Oar French 
servants who was probably himself one of the police, immedi* 
ately entered upon the defensive, and declared that we were 
English persons returning to their hotel, from the Man^uis de 

C 's ; adding significantly : << vous vous irompe%9 me$ amiSf** 

[<* you are mistaken my friends/*] After a little muttering 
among the party, they drew back to their station under the 
wall,' and we passed on, ' with feelings similar to those of the 
country mouse ; for though I ' acknowledged that « my lord 
alone knew how to live/' still I could not help exclaiming, 

" Give me agun my hollow tree, 
«• My cn»t of bread— 4Uid liberty." 

As we drove on, I observed a fiacre pass us, and looking out 
of the window, perceived that it was stopped and surrounded, 
as we had been. The next morning we learned titat the police 
had been in search of suspected persons,* and our servant sug- 
gested that they were most likely concealed in the quarter 
where we had visited ; <<for it is in the Rue d'Anjou (be added) 
that the two (pieens ttt^."t 

Amidst all the suspicion and distrust, which the weakness 
and vigilant jealousy of the present government are so well cal- 
culated to excite, in private society, each particular circle yields 
itself up lb a freedom of discussion, which an entire confidvnce 
in the honour of its members can alone explain, or justify. 
The royalists abuse the ultras ; the ^uiUrajs abuse the govern- 
ment ; the constitutionalists laugh at both, and just stopping 
short of treason, exercise their wit and their satire against the 
dominant parties, in songs, epigrams, anecdotes, and bon-inots. 

It has freciuently occurred to me to have witnessed the most 
opposite discussions, and listened to tUe most contradictory opi- 
nions, in the course of the same evening; assisting at a royalist 
dinner, drinking u(tra tea, and supping eM ripublicaine* I have 
thus graduated on the political scale, from the extreme of loyal- 
ty to the last degree of rebellion. I was at a concert at the 
house of the charming Mad. de Beaucourt, the very Muse of 
roi/aUsni; and (almost won over to a cause recommended by 
her elegant compositions) I was joining in the chorus of « Vive 
le roif quand meme," [<< long live the king, all thesame,^'] when 
I was reminded of an engagement I had made with a society of 

* We have occanonally seen tbe house of suspected persons guarded by 
soldiers, while the unfortunate inmates were undergoing a scrutiny. 
fTbe Queen of Spain and her sister, who is queen of— I forget what. 

P 
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another stamp aiid metal ; and I departed reluctantly^ leaving 
many a gallant << chevalier de la bonne cause'^ [«< knight of the 
good cause"] rapturously applauding the following loyal effu- 
sions^ composed, played, and sung, by their lovely hostess. 

PREUX CHEVALIER VEUT MOURIR POUR SON ROI. 

Preux chevalier, k g^lcrire tous appelle, 

L'honneur vos dit de marcher sous saloi ; 
Vouslejurez, vous lui seres fiklele, 

Preux chevalier veut mourir pour son roi. fbia.J 

Aaloin 66jk la trompette tonore 

Dans toufl lea cceurs a caus^ grand ^moi ; 
- Chant du depart, vous le redit encore : 

Preux chevalier veut mourir pour son roi. C^*'J 

Adieu, plaisin, amour ; adieu, douce amie ; 

Adieu ces lieux, oil je re^us ta foi ; 
Cache tes pleura, idole de ma vie ! * 

Preux chevalier veut mourir pour 'son i:oi. fbis-J 

Le chevalier, sous la blanche banni^re, 

Brulant d'ardeur, au loin r^pand I'efiroi, 
£n efirontant lea hazards de la guerre, 

Preux chevaher veut mourir pour son roL f^u^J 

Vur retentit du cri de la victoire ; • 

£t du vainqueur tout a subi la loi. 
n fut heureux, par I'amour et la gloire^ 

Le chevalier, qui servit Men son roi. f^'J 

£THE BRAVE CHEVALIER WHO WOULD DIE FOR HIS KING.* 

Brave chevalier, when glory shall call you, 

(Though love in your path his sweet roses may fling) 

Will you not swear, though millions enthral you. 
To figh^or your honour and die for your king. 

Brave chevalier, the war-trumpet sounding. 

To each gallant heart the remembrance shall bring 
That the true sons of France, the altar surrounding, 
* Have sworn on their sabres to die for their king. 

'* FareweU to friendship, to love, and to pleasure, 
<' To all the dear ties round my bosom that cling, 

** Hide thv soft tears, my soul's fondest treasure, 
** The brave chevatier must die for his king.'* 

Bravely they fought beneath the white banner, 
Whde waved in their helmets the lily of spring, 

Sweet flow'r, may the pinions of victoiy fan ber, 
As she shades his cold brow who has died for his king. 

I* This is rather an imitation than a translation. T.] 
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But oh ! when the nge of the battle is over, 
And the clarions of conquest triumphantly ring, — 

How swells then the heart of the hero and lover, 
The brave chevalier who has served well his Ung*] 

With this melodised loyalty^ still breathing on my ear, I 
i^rrived in the anti-room of the hotel whei'e I was to sup ; and 
while I was unshawling, I canght the first stanzas of the fol- 
lowing son^, which my presence did not interrupt, and which, 
Siven with infinite humour, was received with rapturous plau- 
its, warm and sincere as those bestowed on ^^Preux chevalier 
veut mourir pour $<m BoL** 

Ca n' tiendra pas.* 

Comme il faut prendre, en philoSophe^ 

Les accidens f&cheux et bona, 
J'ai supports la catastrophe. 

Qui nous ramena les Bourbons. 
Pour me trouver sous leur passage, 

J'ai m£me fait deux outrois pas, 
Mais je me suis dis **c'e»t dmnmtu^^* 

C^ n' tiendra pas, p4 n' tiendra pas. 

Quand Berri, D*Artots, lyAqgQulgme 

De ville en ville ont colpoRI( 
Des h^ritiers du diad^me 

L* dilitant^ Trinity. 
Us se donnoient pour des grands Princes, 

Mais bientdt cnacun dit, tout bas. 
Pour leurs grandeurs, ib sont trup mmcet, 

C^ n' tiendra pas, ^k n* tiendra pas. 

n voudroit r^gner sur la France 

Ce Roi, qui parmi des Fran^ais, 
Osa dire avec uisolence : 

"Je dou ma Ctwoim/e aux Angkd9.''*\ 
Ah } puisse encore la France entidre 

Dire, en la brisant en ^clat. 
Si tu la dois k PAngleterre, 

C^ n' tiendra {las, ^k n' tiendra pas.'* 

[* This is the purport of the first stanza of tlie above song :— As it is our 
duty to J>ear tike philosophers the good and evil accidents of life, I have sup- 
ported the catastrophe which brings us back the Bourbons. To get a right of 
them, I have even gone two or three steps out of my way ; but I said to myseU^ 
** 'tis a pity."— This will not last, this will not h»t, &c. &e.] 

-f- « Je reconnais, qu' apris Dieu, c'est au Prinoe Regent, que je dois ma 
Couronne," [" I know that, next to God, it is the Prince Regent to whom I 
owe my crown."3 

This^ubUc declaration was a deep wound to the honour of the nation, and is 
thus alluded to in one of the best pampUets of the day. " Horribles paroles ! 
rravdes trop profond€ment dans le coeur de tous les Frangais, et qu*il est 
jnutile de commenter" — [<* Horrible words ! engraven too deeply on the hearts 
of all the French, and which it is tudets to comment upon."J 
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Je ris tout haul de la jactance 

De touf) cea &qtiina d'enoigr^ 
Qiii, par pew, ont quittd la Franoe, 

Et qui, parfaknt y sont rentr^s. 
Pauvre petit-fils de Henri Quatre ! 

Peuz tu corater sur cet piedt-plats ? 
Pour toiy quand il faudra se battre, 

Ck n' tiendra paa, 9^ n' tiendra pas. 

On prodig^ue avec insolence 

Ces rubans, ces marques d'honneur. 
Que Ton arrache de la vjullance» 

Au vrai mcrite, 4 la yaleur. 
De ce tort on peut vous absoudre ; 

Ces croix, ces rubans, ces crachats ; 
Messieurs, vous avez.beau les coudre, 

Ciy n' tiendra pas, ^k n' tiendra pas. 

The emperor Julian declared that he most adiAired, in his 
favourite Gauls, that gravity of character, which resembled his 
own. And though it may appear an affectation of sin^iarity, 
to ag^ree in this imperial opinion, as applied to the modem 
French, yet in all cii'cle^s, among aJl classes, both in public and 
in private, I was struck with the tone of quietude and serious- 
ness, the capability of profound and sustained attention, distin- 
guishable equally in th^nparterres of their theatres, and the 
circles of their saloons. That wild exuberance of gaiety, that 
boisl^erous overflowing of animal spirits, found even under the 
sombre influence of oi|r own less genial clime, is rarely or never 
seen in France. The gaiety of the French appeared to me, not 
more a constitutional than an intellectual vivacity ; a sort bf 
moral energy, a prompt,' though not a profound sensibility^ 
which gives spirit to their manners, animation to their counte- 
nances, and force to their gesticulation. I have occasionally 
joined a circle of persons that looked 

*'like their grandsires, cut in alabaster," 

until some subject of interesting discussion was accidentally in- 
troduced ; and then every eye lighted up, every countenance 
brightened, and all became animated in gestui*e, and forcible 
in expression* The virtue of temperament most peculiarly 
French, is that even show of perpetual cheerfulness, which, what- 
ever may be its cause and origin, is most gracious in its effects 
and influence ; which throws a ray even on their gravity, and 
is infinitely more delightful than their seemingly automaton vi- 
vacity. 

The circles of fashion, in Paris, are characterized by a for- 
mality in their arraugement» to which tlieir sedentary propen- 
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sities in all ranks greatly contribute. Nobody is loco-motive, 
from a love of motion ; there are no professed loungers, nor 
habitual ivalkers. — Every body sits or reclines, when, where, 
and as often as he can ; and chairs are provided not only for 
those who resort to the public gardens, but also in the streets, 
along the most fashionable Boulevards, and before all ihecafis 
and tstamintiSf [coffee houses and taverns,] which are farmed 
out at a very moderate price. The promenade of persons of 
fashion is merely a seat in the air. They drive to the gardens 
of the Thuilleries, alight from their carriages, and immediately 
take their seat under the shade of the noblest groves of ches- 
nuts, or in the perfumed atmosphere of roses and orange trees. 
In the gardens of the Luxembourgh, swarms of the ancient 
inhabitants of that old-fashioned quarter, come forth with their 
primitive looks, antiquated costume and pet animals, to take 
their accustomed seats every evening, and remain in endless 
eauserie^ [chit-chat,] enjoying their favourite recreation in this 
lovely spot, until the shades of night send them home to their 
elevated lodgings, « au quatrihnef** [" in the fourth story.**] 
The circles of the ancient noblesse [nobility] are formal and 
precise, to a degree that imposes perpetual restraint ; the ladies 
are all seated d la ronde; [in a circle;] the gentlemen either 
leaning on the back of their chairs, or separated into small 
compai'.t groups. Every body rises at the entrance of a new 
guest, and immediately resumes a seat, which is never finally 
quitted until the moment of departure. There is no bustling, 
no gliding, no shifting of place for purposes of coqueti^, or 
views of flirtation ; all is repose and quietude among the most 
• ^imated and cheerful people in the world. My restlessness 
and activity was a source' of great astonishment and amuse- 
ment u my walking constantly in the streets and public gardens, 
and my having nearly made the tour of Paris, on foot, were 
cited as unprecedented events in the history of, fbmale jieram- 
bulation. 

Coming in very late one night, to a grand reunion, I made 
my excuse, by pleading the fatigue I had encountered during 
the day ; and l^numerated the different quarters of the town liF 
had walked over, the public places I had visited, the sights I 
had seen, and the cards I had dropped. — I perceived my fair 
auditress listening to me at first with incredulous attention ; 
then <« panting after me in vain," through all my movements, 
losing breath, changing colour, tiU at last she exclaimed :-— 
<« Temz, madamef je n*en jnlis flMi. Encore un fas, eije n'en 
reviendraif de plus de quince jours 9^^ [«< Stop madam, I can bear 
no more. If you go a step farther^ I shsdl not recover for a 
fojrtDight?"] 
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This love of sedentary case struck me most particularly, at 
court. At one of the receptions of the Duchess de Berri (held 
at the Mysie Bourbon,) we were detained longer than had neen 
expected in an anti-room, waiting the arrival of her royal high- 
ness from the Tliuilleries, where she dined with the king.— 
There were a great maiiy ladies, and but few seats. On every 
side were to be heard, "jJA, seigntur ditui que c^est ennuyeux! 
Comment peiU-^n $e tenir debo^t, comme ca? Madame^ je meurs 
di fatigue^ &c. &c. [« Ah ! how tired I am— How is it possi- 
ble to remain standing so long? Ah ! madam I am dying with 
fatigue."] A fe>v nights before, at the play given at the Thuil- 
lerles, several ladies, extremely well accommodated as I thought, 
left their places, in searcii of others, where they might be more 
at tlieir ease ,• while English ladies of the higliest rank were 
pushing and squeezing, and standing, too happy to be admitted, 
on Uny terms, to witness the spectacle of a court play, perform- 
ed in the magnificent theatre, which recalls all the splendour, 
and much more than the elegance of the .famous salU des ma- 
ddne$ [hail of machines] of I^)uis XIV. 

The formality however of those circles, in which it is the 
fashion to reflect the mannei*s of tlie ancien regime^ is not uni- 
verssd. There are many sets and societies, in the immense 
range of Parisian company, in which the most perfect ease 
prevails ; where it is permitted to sit, or stand, or lounge, to 
put the feet on thefender, or the dJbow on Hie tabk, as repose may 
dictate, or familiarity induce; whei-e the lady of the house 
does not positively insist that her guest must occupy the distin- 
guished bergere, [arm-chair,] nor shudders at the vulgar choice 
of an humble ** chaise de paiUe,*^ [wrush-bottomed chair;'*], 
where each person is left to consult his own ease, according to 
the dictates of his own feelings,- without reference to r|iles of 
etiquette, or to tlie established « bon-Um de la parJaitemeiU bonne 
compagnie,'^ [•* ])on-ton of perfectly good company.''][ 

The great attraction and cement of society, in.*i*ance, is 
conversation; and, generally speaking, all forms and arrange- 
ments tend towards its promotion. No rival splendoi-s, no os- 
l^entatious display, no indiscriminate multitud^make a part of 
its scheme. The talents, which lend their charm to social com- 
munion, are estimated far beyond the rank that might dignify, 
or the magnificence that might adoruit. In the saloon, « Virgil 
would take his place with Augustus, and Voltaire with Conde.' 
I have seen Denon and Humboldt received with delight, where 
princes and ministers were beheld with indifference. 

««Et des hommes tels qu' eux marchent a c6tS de8 Bouveraini.'* 
[« Such men as these should walk by the side of sovcreigos.*'] 
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The societies, of Paris have not jet admitted the necessity of 
lions, to keep ennui from the door, and to give stimulus to 
the promptly-exhausted attention of fashionable inanity. The 
Ikhli'Lamas of haul ton, who yawn away their existence in the 
assemblies of London, are as unknown in PariSy as those inteU 
lectual jugglers, who play off their << quips and cranks,'' for 
the amusement of prosperous dulness, or those moi*e manual 
artists, who **iwnMe^ themselves into fashionable notoriety^ 
and who frequently, without recompense, as without esteem, 
« strut their hour upon the stage, and then are heard no more.'' 

Knowledge indeed is so much diffused, and a taste for sci- 
entific investigation so strenuously cultivated, in France, that 
judgment seems to approac^i the precision of mathemfitical cer- 
tainty; and the naturid tact of the people, the quickness of .their 
perception, thus strengthened by cultivation, leaves pretension 
hopeless of success. There invariably << k savoir dans taifatf 
devieiU impertinencef'^ [«< knowledge in a coxcomb, becomes 
impertinence/'] Many foreign charlatans, who have been for 
a time countenanced in England, and crowned with complete 
success in Ireland, have been the public laugh of Paris, the 
amusement of idlers, and the contempt of the learned. 

« Engager vos iujets d se marier le plutot possiUef^ [" Induce 
your subjects to mairy as soon as possible,''] is the political 
ordinance of a French writer, strictly obeyed in France. The 
^outh of both sexes marry now, as formerly, much earlier than 
in England ; and without pausing to consider the effects of such 
premature unions, upon moral and political life, it is very ob- 
Tious that the pleasures of private society gain materially by 
the change. No mano&uvring mothers, nor candidate daugh- 
ters, appear upon the scene, bent exclusively on canvassing 
for a matrimonial election,* hirissonees [guarded] with maternal 
ammr-propre, [self-love,] or agitated by fears of rivalry, or 
hopes of conquest. No cautious heir, suspicious of tindue in- 
Jlntiwtf wraps himself up in the safety of silence, and in the 
affectation of neglect, whispering his nothings into the ear of 
his equally cautious companions, and violating every form 
of good breeding, by a strict observance of the rules — of pru- 
dent reserve. Young unmarried women, indeed, seldom appear 
in society, except in the domestic circle, or at the bals-pareSf 
[dress-balls,] which are sufficiently numerous in the gay season 
of Paris, to affoi*d ample sources of pleasure and dissipation, 
and which beginning and ending early, and being devoted to 

* An heiress by no means makes the same sensation, in Prance, as amongst 
na s because it is generally understood that suitable arrangements have been 
made for her QStabHahmcnt, before she appears in pubKc. 
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their graceful and elegant dances, are infinitely more calcnliated 
for youthful recreation, than the late hours and unwholesome 
crowds of London assemblies, where youth so soon loses its 
spirit and its bloom, and where the often exhibited beauty gn»ws 
stale on the sickly eye of fashion, before it has accomplished 
the end of its annual and nightly exhibitions.* 

Marriages are still pf*etty generally arranged by the pru- 
dence and foresight ofles bam parens; [the good parents ;] but 
daughters are no longer shut up in convents, till the day of 
their nuptials; nor are they condemned to behold for the first 
time their husband and their lover, almost at the same moment. 
Educated chiefly at home, they mingle with the customary 
guests of the maternal circle, from which the companion of their 
future life is not unfrequently chosen ; and since inclination is 
never violated, nor repugnance i*esi8ted, it must often happen 
among the young, the pleasing, and the susceptible, that duty 
and preference may go together, and obedience know that' »< U 
est dhux de fnmver, daiis un amant qu*on aimef un tpoux que Pan 
dmt aimtVi*^ [«< it is sweet to find in a lover that we love, a hus- 
band that we ought to love."] To this may be added, that a 
young French woman, like a young English woman, may for* 
ward parental ambition, by her own aspiring views, and << don- 
n^r dans la seignturie,^^ [« look up to rank and fortune,'^] with a 
ready recantation of the romantic drama of <« love in a cot- 
tage,^' which in the end frequently turns out to be a cottage^ 
without love. 

The French youth of both sexes, of the present generation, 
are peculiarly lUstinguished by all the genuine and delightful 
characteristics of that most delightful pj^riod of human exist- 
ence. Spirited, energetic, frank, and communicHti^e, they 
have found the order of things, under which they have been 
brought up, peculiarly favourable to their moral development. 
The military and the scientific education of the young men have 
acted mutually and favourably upon each other; adding to 
force and activity, a just appreci$ttion of scientific knowledge^ 
and destroying that false estimate of useless and frivolous ac- 
quii-ements, which made the merit and the. charm of the abbis 
and petit-maUres of the old rvgime. None of these fluttering in- 
sects now appear, hovering round the toilette, and swarming at 
the levees of beauty; lisping their critiques on patches and poe- 
try, deciding with importance on a tragedy or a cosmetic, and 
claiming it as an equaJ distinction, to judge the merits of an epi«> 

• Very young girls do not, in genml, frequent mnre^a, or mere conversation- 
si societies, because they do not themselves desire it To balls and to concerts 
they go at a much earlier age» than is ustial in England ; and there is no decided 
penoa for ** ciming sttf ." Ko unmanied woman, of any sge, can go t» court 
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^ram, or pronounce on the flounce of a petticoat Of these 
^ unfinished things'' not a trace remains; and I have seen the 
sodden appearance of a London << dandy^ make as great a sen* 
0ation in a French assembly^ by its novelty and incompreben* 
" aibility, as when the orfiithosynchus paradoxus'c^me to confound 
the systems, and dishicate the arran.s^ements of the naturalists^ 
at the jardtn des plantes, [garden of plants.] 

I was one evening in the apartment of the Princesse de Vol- 
konski (a Russian lady,) awaiting the commencement of one of 
kcr pretty Italian operas, when one of these << fashion-monger- 
ingboys," as Beatrice calls them, newly arrived in Pari'Si ap- 
peared at the door of the saloon, flushed with the conscious pride 
of the toilette, and reconnoitring the company through his glass. 
I had the honour to be recognized by him ; he approached, and 
half yawned, half articulated some enquiries, which he did not 
wait to be answered, but drawled on to somebody else, whom 
he distinguished with his notice. A vei^ pleasant little French 
woman, the daughter of the Comte de L-s-ge, was talking te 
me, wlien my English fiierveUUux [wonder] joined us. Mad. 

de V stared at him with unsated curiosity and evident 

amusement; and when he had passed on asked, **mais qti^esU 
ee que cda veut direP^ p< But what is all this?"] I answered^ 
<* C^est un dandi /^» [*< If is a dandy i'^ 

** ^M itl^i •'" [" -A. dandy"] she repeated, « un dandi f (fe$t 
ionc un gmre parmi vaiiSf qu\n dandi ?'* [«^ a dandy J it is tl^ett 
a species among you, a dandy 7''] 

I replied, « no ; rather a variety in the species.** 1 endea- 
voured to describe a dandy to iier, a? well as U would bear defi- 
nition ; asking her, whether there was no pendanf [parallel] for 
it in French society ? ^^Mais^ man Dieu^ (nd ,•*' [« Oh yes,**] she 
rallied ; <• nosjetines duchesses sont a peu-pris des dandiSf^^ [our 
young duchesses are almost all dandies." 

A few days after this exhibition of dandyismf I met with an* 
other of the tribe in the hotel of the Baron Denon. He was a 
young diplomatist, and added the weight of oflicial solemnity to 
the usual foppery of a merveilleux* Associating only with hit 
own spy-glass, he passed with languid indifference from oneoii« 
ject to another, in the splendid collection he had heen brought, 
to see ; but without once noticing, by word or look, the eminent 

* T was told that many of the yoiin^ duchesses, who now claim the supreme 
privileTC of the '* iUviiie tahtmret^ et qui se iraduiMent en ridicule^ malgr^ leur 
gtiabtt'/* (]** the divine tabouret, and who make themselres ridlculoosin spite of 
tiieir rank/'] assume an air of superiority over the less privileged claaBea, li^uch 
I suppose induced a Prench gentleman to observe to me, as the Dttcbessd c ■ » 
passed by us : *' De tonten not jeunet dueheMee^ voiid la phi» iru^b^it^ C*" ^ 41 
our young duchesses^ there is the most insolent"] 
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and celebrated persony who was so much more worfliy of atten- 
tioiiy than even the treasures he possessed. M. Denon, to« 
much amused to be: hurt by this want of good manners in hi4 
guest, followed him, with a look of pleased attention. I could 
almost trace in bis eye a desire to place this modern curiosity 
among his Chinese josses^ and bamboo pagodas. When tliis 
rare specimen of « guatu^ fashions of the times^^ took his leave^ . 
Mims. D-— — exclaimed with a smile, and a shrug of the shoul- 
ders : •« ^uel droit de corps quun dandi /^' [« What a queer fel- 
low is a dandy !*'] I was surprised to find that the Egyptian 
traveller had so far extended his study of the human character, 
as to discover at once an English dandij, by its generic charac- 
ter. 

By those accustomed to the systematic politeness and cere- 
monious courtesy of the old regime, the military youth of France, 
are accused of a Imtsqutrien [roughness^ a certain force and 
bluntness of manner, foreign to the national urbanity. It is 
most certain that « Us graces [tlie gi-aces] do not now receive 
that homage, which the *ipetits marquis, a talons ronges,,*^ ["the 
Utile marquises with red heels,"] offered on their altars \m 
former times. Boys are no longer studied in the «• sad ostenf* 
of idle compliment. Few petits-hons-honimes of eight years old 
would address their handsome mother, like the little Due da 
Maine, and exclaim, « vous ties belle comme un ang^£ [«< you 
are as beautiful as an angel !^^] The eleves of the praytechnic 
schpols, and of the Lycees, liave more of the careless boldnessi^ 
which distinguishes the manly pupils of Westminster and Har- 
row, than the **petits soins*^ and *^jo!ies tonnmres^^^ [*• little at- 
tentions and pretty manners,"] with which the little Richelieus 
won hearts and ruined reputations, at fifteen. And though 
these young, and generally ardent votaries of science possess 
less' erudition, and are less grounded in classical loi*e than the 
profound scholars of Cambridge, or the elegant students of 
Oxford, they are still far more extensively acquainted with 
every branch of useful knowledge, with history, science, apd 
pfailosopfay, than the best of their predecessors, under the an- 
cient regime. If fewer Amauds, Daciers, and La Mottes ara 
to be expected from the rising generation, the schools of science 
proimse abundance of worthy^ successors to the D'Alemberts^ 
the Diderots, the Cabanis, the Bichats, the La Places, the Ber- 
tbolets, and the Cuviers. 

The belles-lettres of their national literature seem to come to 

* There is no circumstance, in the appearance of the National Institute, more 
ttiikingf and more interesting, than the vast proportion of young men, who 
bare forttd thraosclycs, by superior talent^ within its waUs. 
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the French yootb* as reading and writing did to Touch$tonef by 
nature. Persons of all classes quote tbe popular authors of the 
last hundred years» as if tbey had imbibed their effusions with 
tiieir iii*8t nounshment» and no one is ashamed to write like a 
man of letters ; nor, h(»wever high his rank^ confines himself to . 
the «« style iTun hommt de qiuUiUf*^^ [<< style of a man of qua- 
lity.''] 

The law of conscription^ and still more the personal influenca 
which Napoleon exerted over the higher ranks^ by inducing or 
by forcing their sons, at an early age, into the array, much in- 
terrupted the course of education, and checked the progress of 
elegant arquli-ement But in all ages, and under all reigns^ 
the army was the hereditary profeusion of the young Fwnch 
nobility ; and the elder sons were ai^ invariably guidons [en- 
Bignsl and colonels, as the cadets [younger onesi were prelates 
and siobes. I can, however, on my own experience attest the 
ardour with whirh the young men of the highest rank, civil 
and military, return to tlieir studies, from which they had been 
forcibly estranged. I have known the young heii-s to the most 
distinguished names in modern celebrity, to theoiost illustrious 
titles in historic i*ecord, not less regular and assiduous attend-* 
ants on the daily lectures of Cuvier, St Fond, Fourcroy» Haiiy^ 
than those who have to subsist by the exercise of their acquired 
talents. 

It is this attention to scientific and philosophical re^tearch^ 
which occupies so generally the mornings of young French- 
men, and throws an imputation on the capital, that there are 
few gentleman-like persons to be seen in thestreets. It is quite 
true that the young men jn their black stocks and shabby 
hats, hurrying fi-om lecture to lecture,f iiastening to catch the 
hours of one public library, or to overtake those of another^ 
whether on foot, in their «< Bogeys dnglaises^^'^ ['« English Bug- 
gies,'*] or in their own ill-appointed cabrioLeis^ are by no means 
so ornamental to a great city, as those « neat and trimly 
dressed'^ votaries of English fashion, who, for the benefit of the 
public, and their own gratification, parade their persons and 
their enmdf at stated hours, in stated places; who preside over 
the folds of a neckcloth, or dictate' tbe varnish which should 

* A phrase much in fashion, before the revolution, was **icrire en homme d§ 
qualite/* [« to write like a man of quality.] '* C'eW dommage que la r&uotu-> 
Hon tariaae la Mource de t<nu ce« bona ridicitlei" [" It is a pity that the revolution 
dsiea up the source of all these ^^od ridiculous phrases,^] says a modem 
■atirist 

f The number of public institutions, established and supported by govern- 
ment for national education, all weU attended, are a sufficient proof of the urii. 
venal diffusion of knowledge, and of the general application to study of Ihe 
rising generation. 
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illiigtrate a boot Street exhibition te, indeed^ vfhMf on** 
known in Paris ^ and ne man» youn|( or old, founds his ceje- 
brity on rivalling^ his own coachman, or upon the superior ex« 
celtenoe and appointment of his tum-'fmt. The extreme on the 
other side of the question amounts, indeed, too frequently to the 
ludicrous; and the point of preference must be left to the um- 
pire of those, who are interested in, and adequate to the dis- 
cussion* 

The settlement of the French government, under the impe- 
rial reign, produced that public calm, which is favourable to 
the return of the long-scattercd lights of science and learning; 
and public instruction was re-assumed with a vigour and uni- 
versality, almost unprecedented in any other countiy. The 
re^me of the Lfdes comprehended the study of literature, an- 
cient and modern, the mathematical and physical science^, as 
they apply to gcnend life and to professions. To these branches 
were added the modern kmguages ; and six years was the time: 
fixed for the studies of the pupil.* 

The polytechnic school, devoted to the mathematical, physi- 
cal, and chemical sciences, and to the graphic arts, was des- 
tined to form and educate pupils for the service of the nation.f 
Bow well, and how willingly the young Ueves [pupils] fulfilled 
the intentions of the legislature, in its foundation, was evinced 
during the struggle which France made against the arms of 
Europe, in 1815; when this little band of boyish heroes de- 
fended the heights of Mont-Marte^ with an energy of spirit, a 
desperation . of courage, and a display of skill, which would 
have consecrated any cause; and which recalled the youtliful 
bands of ii^arta, fighting in honoui^able and dear alliance for 
l^ory and jfor death4 

1 have at this moment before my eyes one of these ** veteran 
youths,'' as I once beheld him, describing the evacuation (^ 
Paris by the French troops; and never did the mind create a 
ftner vision of self-devoted patriotism, with all tiie harmonizing 

* The number of ^<»l0f, prytonfa^ iyc^ ^cdleg 9p^ciale9, [schools, prytane- 
xsxaa, lyoeums. special schoolsj coDc^^es, academics, and institutes, which 
succeeded to the ten colleges, ^ de pleine exereute** where the French and La- 
tin languages were taught^ with theology, law, medicine, and the arts, are 
GOuntlM. Theology iJoiie is a sufief er, bf the abolition, uf the ancient semi- 
Hsries. 

^ Napoleon latterly excited the jealousy of the pupils of the polytechnic 
school, hy tfie excKisive attention he paid to the military school at St. Cvr. 

♦ Soddetdy call(:d from their classes into serrice, with only the bcneift of a 
lew weeks' exercise and discipline, to prepare them for the arduous conflict^ 
they; were appointed to serve the artilleiy, destined to cover the approach to 
the if positions; and tl)cy stretted the spot with the bodies of the enemy, dc- 
iMOng their poi>t till the barriers cotitd no longer be protected. Great num- 
bers of them were found dr^nd upon the guns t^ey had so gaHantly worked. 
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•ttrftuteftof spiritf grace* doquence, andpasston. He spoke 
et the emperor, merely as a great captain, worthy of the de- 
motion of his soldiers, by bis personal bravery and military 
geBins«p-~«< But,*' added he, « it was not for Mm we fought— it 
WW for the fast-eclipsing glory of France that we strug([^ed ; 
and even, when all seemed lost, to other^f hope still remained 
tens,' The ^troops, afBicted, bat not discouraged, even when 
tiie barriers of Paris were forced, were still eager to rally, to 
save the country, or to die upon the bayonets of the enemy «-^ 
Bat riiameftil degradation, not glorious death, awaited them : 
tiiey were hunted out of Paris, and ordered, by the command of 
foreigners, to retire to the lonely destination of their ignoble 
retreat Oh ! then, what passions agitated the breasts of the 
brave, when the death they supplicated was deniedthem !** 

He paused, and addeJ, in a hurried tone, ** The march of 
tiie troops, through the streets of Paris, was characterized bj 
all the fiercest wUdness of despair, and was witnessed by its 
weeping population with sympathetic emotion. The men flung 
down their arms, and refused to obey their oflicers; they tore 
their hair, they rent their garments — courage unsubdued, spi- 
rits unbroken, indignation unrestrained, shame unconcealed^ 
all mingled, all betrayed their symptoms in their distracted 
movements ; and their cries became howls, when, for the last 
time, they were drawn beyond the barriers of that proud city, 
which their arms and blood had nearly made the mistress of the 
world r 

<^You witne^ed, then, the scene 7'^ I asked, affected by the 
emotions of the young narrator. 

** 8ije Pat tut^ {]«'Have I seen it!"] he exclaimed, his eyes 
flashing fire through the tears that gushed from them. « Jfa- 
iaiMi je 9VM moi-minu un brigand de la Loire P* [«< Madam, I 
am myself a brigand of the Loire."] 

He had, in fact, only returned to his family a few weeks be- 
fore. Should the high-minded Mad. de B— s — re find in this 
slight sketch a resemblance to her gallant son, she will judge 
of the impression made on my mind by the character, spirit^ 
and eloquence of the original. 

But, wbjle monasteries and convents now rise on every side; 
while Ursulines and Carmdites again revive. and multiply by 
royal ordinance, and by princely encouragement, the Polytech- 
nic School is no more. Nor could the bravery, spirit, and de- 
votion of its pupils save it from that degradation, with which 
all institutiohs, marked by the energy and character of the age^ 
are overwhelmed in the new order of administration. 

Even the course of female education, so obviously improved 
within the last thirty years, has received a new directioa^ and 
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assumes the characer of the rules and ordinances of the eoa- 
ventofStCyr. The accomplished women,* formedy at the 
head of the national seminaries, for the education of female 
youth, are now either displaced, to make way for pious ab-. 
besHcs, or obliged to adopt vows and rules, perfectly mo« 
nastic* 

The maison d^education [house of education] .at Ecouen, 
whei*c three hundred daughters of military men, and public 
functionaries were educated, has recently undergone a cJiange 
that amounts to its dissolution; and during the tim^ tliat 1 Was 
at Paris, a pitched battle was said to have taken place, between 
the few of its original pupils, Who still remained, and the host 
of young royalist and emigrant ladies, who have recently filled 
up its ranks, I was assui*ed that their missile contest rivalled^, 
in force and energy, the celebrated conclave battle, when car- 
dinals laid aside arguments for blows, and ink-liorus Sew wher6 
hypothesis had resounded. 

Talkipg over this curious circumstance to an old royalist 
lady, who had two daughters at Ecouen, she exclaimed, •* Pour 
cesjeunes BuonapartisitSt ce sont des petites viperes d etovfftr /" 
[<* These young Buonapartists ,are little vi|)ei*s that must be 
strangled !^'] The same lady assured me, that having placed' 
her son in a military school immediately after the king's ar- 
rival in 1814f the conflict of political principles ran so higli, 
between tlie royalist and Buonapartist boys, that she was ob- 
liged to , withdraw her son, in terror for his limbs or hit 
life. 

The change in the female seminaries of education, are said 
to he affected by the pious zeal and active interference of Mad. 
La Duchesse d'Angouleme, who personally interests herself in 
the nominatiim of both pupils and directresses. Otiier Ma- 
dame de Glapionsj are now sought for, zealous and severe as 
the charming actress of Mordecaif to restore rules, which she 

• I believe the former directress en chef [in chief] of the school of the Lc. 
^ion of Honour, was Mad. de C&mpau, wklow of the celebrated Gen. Campau. 

•j- Mad. de Glapion, superior of St. Cyr, seems to have owed her distinction 
and elevation to her performante of Mordecai, the Jew, in one of tlie pious tra- 
gedies acted by tlie young noviccfs of Ihat institution, for the amusement of 
the king and the court. 

There was a malicious report, when I was at Paris, among the anti-royalists^ 
that Monsieur ChateaubnaniTa M. S. tragedy of ** Jl^aet,** which has been sa 
often read in private society, is to be rot up by the young ladies of Ecoucn, by 
permission of Madame, hi imitation of the Eather and JlthaUe of Racine. ** De9 
voix fiura et virgituUea,** [" Pure and.viigin voices,"] as Mad. du Suard calls 
the singers of St Cyr, are to chaunt ^e choruses of Motee^ which are said to 
resemble, in figurative ardour, the Songs of Solomon ; and the saintly, though 
laical, author Hnitelps to pe'rfonn the part oiMoeeo^ and to lead his fiur tribe te 
the land of promise. 
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alone could preserve araong the rather restive young ladies of 
St. Cjr, whose wanderings and extasies on divine Uro^ (orced 
the illustrious foundress to declare, << JTaimerois mieux avoir d 
gouvemer iwi empire/* [" I would rather govern an empire."] 

This union of tent-stitch and faith, of dogmas and doctrines, 
with nouns and pronouns, excites, on the part of the uttraSf 
boundless admiration for the royal personage, who revives a 
mode of education long exploded, and which had certainly no 
influence on female morals, as the conduct of the Chateauroux 
and de Pries, and the Mancinis evince. But upon all occasions 
the vltras merit tlie eulogium, applied to them by the deputy of 
Kouen, «< Messieurs fje v&iis trouve toujaiirs plus royal qvje le Roip 
€t pltis religieux que k Tape/* [*< Gentlemen, I find you more 
royal than the king, and moi*e i^eligious than the pope.*'] 

♦ The tfwne Ivoe of Mad. Guvon had such aw cflTect on the young ladies of 
Bt Cyr, and hep " c&itrt moyen^ [" brief method"] exerted so powerful an in- 
fluence, that, says their elegant historian, on /toil en contempkuion, on avait dek 
eactasee r le gout pour CoruUon deocnoU H pmHant, que toua let (kvmr§ Stoien$ 
nfgUg^M /*' [*<they had contemplation, they had extasies; the taste for prayer 
became so powerful, that all other duties were neglected '"] 

The result then of this over-strained piety and religious observance, seems 
only to haye been the neglectiDg of impexious dutlesj and the substitution of 
ormeon$fQr practi«al virtues. 
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Society. 



*^ Tliere ought to be a system of manners in every nation, which a well- 
formed mind Would he disposed to relish. To make us love our country, our 
country ought to be lovely.'* . • . Buikb. 



Woman.-^Ber former ItifiueJice^ and actual Position in Frt nch Bo" 
ci$ty^-'^J>rationaL Ckaracteristics.'-^ladame D^Houdetot* — Mar* 
riea Life.^^6allantry, Manners^ Education.'^DoTnestic Hahit». 
^^The Temme de Ckambre.--^La Bonne.-^JDomestic 8ervUud§,f^ 
The Toilet.'^The Mmfal Trousseau. 

IN all considerations of society^ whether political or moralf 
the mind habituallj directs its views to those relations, which 
spring from the intellectual and physical forces of man alone. 
But there is a light and ornamental capital, crowning the mas- 
sive columns of tl^ social edifice, upon which. When the mind 
has estimated the depth of the foundation, and the strength of 
the base, it rests with pleasure and recreation. Fragile and de- 
licate, full of grace, and replete with harmony, this last work 
of the almighty architect stjeras to typify the benevolent inten- 
tions, which originated and planned the whole structure of crea- 
tion. 

Women, in all regions, and under all institutions, as wife, and 
as mother, exercises, through the delightful medium of these sa* 
cred ties, a direct or an indirect influence on the constitution of 
society. And it is a curious paradox that in the country, where 
she has reigned with the most unlimited controul, she has been 
denied all chartered jurisdiction in its political government. There 
fleeoM, however, to have been at all times a conventional agree- 
ment, in French societv, to counteract the severe proscription of 

T?, 
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those Salic lawB^ which certainly were not established on the pre- 
sumption of female inf^bility to reigq^'i^ since, under the title of 
BBGEifT, women have goTerned the helm with all the despotism 
of the most absolute monarchy» and occasionally with a tyranny^ 
which has been Justly charged agaiiist them as a reproach, by the 
satirists of France and of other countrii's. 
. Women have never been called to the throne of elective mon- 
archies, nor have taken any share in republican governments. 
Their genius, tact, and address suit best with the Jtmsse^ which 
rules the cabinets of hereditary and decspotic monarchies* The 
fair Oabrielles and the Entragues had no power in the court of 
Hettry IV* when opposed in his mind to the wisdom of his minis- 
ter Sully, whose government almost approached to the vigour of 
republican rule* They had a very different influence upon the 
affairs of their royal lover, from that exercised in the courts of 
Louis XIV. and XY. when the wonien created marshals, displac-^ 
ed ministers, intrigued with foreign cabinets, and corresponded 
with imperial sovereignty*! 

It was in these two reigns most especially, that love and poli- 
tics went hand in hand, and the reins of government, became 
entangled with the flowery bands of pleasure. 

* ThU is the ung^lant supposition of Messeraj. Cardinal Mazarin declar- 
ed that the Salic lav was established, because it was always to be dreaded ' 
that a queen would be ruled, **par de» amant9 incapable^ couvEKVSa souxb 
POULBs!" [by lovers incapably of governing a dozen hens.] 

f It is pleasant to consider how much the affairs of Europe must have 
been influenced, by the intrigues of Madame de Pompadour. Her resent- 
ment against the Due de RicheUeu, for revising to marry his son to her 
daughter, had nearly proved fatal to France. ** Set iracasaeriet petiah^ent, e^m- 
me on verra,faire ^chiuer Penterpriae aur Minorgue, ^c.'* [We shall see that 
her tricks will cause the failure of the enterprise agaiost Minorca.3 Such - 
was her conscious power, that she offered to make Voltaire a cardinal, on 
condition of his writing a new version of the Psalms. Her correspondence 
with Marie Ther^se, and the homage offered her by that empress^ are too 
well known to need comment 

It is curious to observe the coolness with which even philosophy, in those 
days, considered the influence of a royal mistress. Voltaire was among the 
flatterers of Mad de Pompadour; and Bousseau, speaking of the minister de 
Choiseul, observes: " Ilgagfunt dana mm esprit aupeu de eaa quejefaiaoia de 
eea pridiceaaeura^ aanaexeepier Mad. de Pempadei^r, queje regardoia cwmme une 
facen de premier miniatre. Et quand le bruit courut que, d*eUe ou de hd^ tun dee 
deux expulaereit Pautre, je crua /aire dea vmux pour la flmre de la France^ en 
en/aiaantp9w que M. <k Choiaeul triempMt.** [He rose lamy opinion by com- 
parison with his predecessors, not excepting Madame de Pompadour, whom 
I always considered as a sort of prime minister. And when it was reported 
that either he or she, one would turn out the other, I believed it for the glory 
of France that M. de Choiseul should triumph.] Mad. de Pompadour hs^ left 
behind her, in France^ the character of an ignorant, shallow-minded, and vin- 
dictive woman. 
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During tbe progress of the revolotioti^ woman gradually be- 
came circuihscribed within her own proper sphere; and when 
strength succeeded to feebleness, and force to intrigue, the deli- 
cacy of female perception, and the refinement of female agency, 
were no longer in demand. Another and a better scene was open- 
ed to woman's activity. Devoted to VLudfar thpse, who had claims 
upon her feelings and lier exertions, she confined her sovereignty ^ 
to a more domestic existence. It would almost appear that this ' 
great event occurred for the purpose of demonstrating to what no- 
ble extremes of heroism female nature was capable of attaining.* 
The splendid portraits of self-immolation in the cause of the best 
feelings and affections of humanity^ which many of the illustri- 
ous victims of the reign of .terror left behind them, have shed n 
glory upon the sex, whose disinterested virtues and high capabili- 
ties they have so signally illustrated.. 

No longer dazzled and debased by the splendor of a corrupt 
court, so long the fatal cynosure of their sex, the women of France 
learned to lave their amntryf for whose service they now, for the 
first time, nurtured a future dtixen at their maternal bosoms. 
'* Voili deuxjUs qucfai ilxrc^Sy pour servir Uur rou** [There are 
two sons, that I have brought up to serve their king,] said an old 
royalist lady to me, as she read aletter from her son, on his march 
to quarters. « And I«" said the mother of the gallant general — 
**J^ai consacrS man unique fiU au service de sa pairieJ* [I have 
consecrated my only child to the service of his country.] 

In despotic governments all undue influence is exercised and 

• The courageous attachment and Indefatigable perseverance, which the 
women exhibited, during the reign of terror, was magnanimous. In the first 
instance, mofe than two thousand women of condition presented themselves 
before the convention, to petition for the proscribed, to whom they had g^ven 
shelter and protection, at the greatest risk; and in many instances, when they 
could no longer save or protect, they shared captivity, and even death, with 
tbe oj^ects of their pity or their affections. Antigone and the Grecian daugh- 
ter afrord not examples of filial affection, more heroical, than were evinced 
in the persevering endurance of Mademoiselle Cazotte, the lovely daughter 
tof the charming author of " Le diable amouretixf*^ by Mad. de Paysac, and 
Mad. de •••, the one sacrificing, the other risking, her life for their illus« 
trious friends, Rabaud St Etienne, and Condorcet; by the more tlian heroic, 
tlie almost superhuman de Sombrcuil, and by the young and incomparable 
Mademoiselle de la Rochefoucauld, who saved the life of her aged father in 
the Vendean wars, by a courage and ingenuity which woman alone knows 
how to unite. To these may be added the mai-tyr-names of Matll€, de Bussy, 
de Mouchy, Roland, and last, not least, the heroic Elizabeth of Prance, who 
died the victim of sisterly affection. She might have saved herself with hor 
brothers, who fled from France, had she not preferred death, with her un- 
fortunate relations, who remained. — It is curious to remark, that a Mad. La 
Valette distinguished herself by her resolute determination to die with her 
husband, during the reign of terror. 
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admissible;' and the influence of women being, to a certain extent, 
always uwlue^ her powers are particularly called forth in a state, 
where tlie will of the sovereign is the law; and wliere by his very 
position he is thrown, for resource against his own tnnui^ upon 
female conversation, and allurement. It is thus that mistresses 
purchase the privilege of political interference, by -the labour of 
amusing some royal sati*ap, ^^lan'es^ jrfus amu^oftie;" [who is 
not amnsahU^'] and it was thjis that for thirty years de Maintenon 
occupied the idleness of the king, and influenced the decisions of 
his cabinet^ when sA^ had no longer beauty to charm, nor ht sus- 
ceptibility to be attracted. ' 

This avenue to female ambition has long been closed, in France^ 
No lady now brings her distafi* into the council-chamber, nor caa 
hope to be complimented by soitie obsequious conMeur-gStUral 
[comptroller general] with : «£A, quoi, inadamef le^grand CoHeri 
vottf a done transvm son dnuP^^ [What, madam, has the great 
Colbert transmitted to you his soul,!] But although the exeeiUive 
power of the sex, is confined to the sway of their dtnnestic regi- 
mtS9 the philosophy of legislation is by no means denied to their 
investigation. The reigning politics of the agitated day, during 
which I resided In France, were discussed even by young women, 
with considerable force and precision; while the men listened 
with indulgence, if not with deferance. Feebleness and intrigue 

* This speech of Dodun, e^nlHUeur giniralf dming the regency, was made 
to Mad. de Prie, who had g9t up a speech on some state question, under the 
tuition of the crafty Duvemey. This woman, who is described by cotemporary 
writers, as "femme perdue, intngu(mte, fpHtuelie et libertine," [a desperate wo- 
man, intriguing, witty, and unprincipled,} governed for some time botH 
France and the regent ; and was herself governed bv the four intriguing 
brothers of the name of I*ari8. SKe was the cause' that the family of her royal 
lover did not give a queen to France. Offended by the coldness, with which 
Mad. de Vermandois received her, she left her in a rage, exclaiming: << Fa; 
fu ne §era9jMmaia reine di France:" [Go; you shall never be queeii of France:] 
And she fulfilled her prediction, by preventing the marriage of Louis XV. 
with one of the most illustrious, amiable, and lovely women of Europe. Mad. 
la Marquise de Prie gave away, or sold, places of the highest importance. 
The indolence of the regent, and his devotion to every species of pleasure, 
•nd of dissipation, left a boundless scope to abuse; and the same observaUoa 
might be applied to him, as cardinal du Bois made of Louis XV. when thtf 
deputies from the parliament of Paris came with a i*emonstrance to Versail- 
les. The cardinal on this occasion dismissed them, saying: *' On ne parleja^ 
mais d'afalrea au roi.*' [We never speak of the king's afiairs.] This Mad. de 
Prie once threw into the fire the remonstrances of the parliaments of Rennes 
and of Thoulouse, observing gaily, that they were of a •* mauoait ton/* and 
«* untoient la province///** [that they were vulgar, and omelt of the cotaUry/'] 
When she read some songfs made against her conduct and character, she ob- 
served: " Voild ce que »ont lea Francoia, qucmd ila aont irop bien." [See how the 
French go on, when tliey are too well treated.] Such are tlie good old time$t 
which the modem loyalty of England and France seek to have rcstor^! 
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seem wboUy to have yielded to open and free discassion; roman- 
ces are laid aside lor *^ exposes ;^^ the prettiest women in Paris 
run through all the intricacies of finance, with the accuracy of 
a chancellor oi' the exchequer f and **UpSf which not by words 
pleased ordy,^* became eloquent in the discussion of <*te BugetJ* 
[the budget,] 

t*Mms voicif Tna cA^e," said Mad* de &— Ize, as I entered 
one evening her salon. <*«Yotts voici Urns, phistenfonfees dans les 
horreurs de la poMique, que la chambre des commwnts et tout Ic 
parlemeni dlAngUterre ne pourroUnt Pitre.^* [Here we are my 
dear— -"Here we are, inone deeply immersed in the horrors of 
politics than the house of commons and the whole British parlia- 
ment can be.] And ^he went on with an argument on ways and 
means, which our, arrival had. for a moment interrupted. Even 
politics, howeve^, become amusing, when discussed by a well 
educated and elegant French woman; and I have beard English- 
men of considerable talent and judgment declare, that the accu- 
racy, and precision of many fair politicians with whom they had 
conversed, even on abstract points of government, went far be- 
yond the level assigned to the mental powers of their sex. 

It is this wide sphere of discussion, unrestricted by ridicule and 
unlimited by fashion, which gives the play to their imagination, 
the force to tlieir intellect, and that charm of facility, elegance, 
and effect to their languaj^e, which habits of general conversation 
can alone confer. It is thus that they are qualified to become the 
companions and friends of men, as well as their mistresses and 
wives. The coarseness of exclusive male society is not sought in 
France, to avoid the insipidity of female circles. Nor is all wit, 
brilliancy, and talent left behind, with the empty decanters after 
dinner, to make room for that <« infinitive deal of nothings/' 
which with us is presumed to be a necessary qualification for join- 
ing the maudlin priestesses of the tea-table. 

There is perhaps no country in the world, where the social 
position of women is so delectable, as in France. The darling 
child of society, indulged, not spoiled, presiding over its plea- 
sures, preserving its refinements, taking nothing from its 
strength, adding much to its brilliancy, permitted the full exer- 
cise^ of all her faculties^ retaining the full endowment of all her 
graces, she pursues the golden round of her honoured existence, 
limited only in ber course by her feebleness and her taste; by her 
want of power and a*)senre of inclination to «< overstep the mo- 
desty of nature," or to inrringe upon privileges, exclusively the 
attribute of the stronger sex. 

"To paint the charactT of womHn,'^ says Diderot, *«yoa 
' must use the feather of a butterfly's wing.'' He must have meant 
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the character of a French woman^ who unites to more solid qua- 
lities many of the peculiar attributes of that lively insect. Lights 
brilliant, and volatile, she seems to flutter on the surface of life, 
with endless adaptations to its forms; but quick, shrewd, and 
rapid, in hy perceptions^ she appears to reach by intuition, what 
intellect vainly toils to obtain by inference and combination. 
More susceptible than sensible, more awakened through h«r ima- 
gination than excited through her heart, love is to her almost a 
jeu (Perifant [a child's play.] The distrust she inspires in her lov- 
er, acts favourably for her interests on the natural inconstancy of 
man; and she secures the durability of her chain, by the care- 
lessness with whicW slie impovses it. 

Sharing largely in the national deference for ties of blood, she 
is peculiarly adapted to the influence of habitoal attachments; and 
in whatever other countries friendship may raise her altars; it is 
in France, and by French women, perhaps, that she will find 
them best served. I saw, during my residence in that country, 
so many instances of this pure and ennobling principle, that for 
the first time I comprehend the preference of Rousseau for a 
people, among whom the Epinays and the Luzembourgs afford- 
ed in his own instance so many illustrations of bis hypothesis; 
and where the friends he found compensated him for the mistress 
and the wife, **quHl n^auroit jamais pris en FranceJ^ [whom he 
would never have taken in France.] 

It is no uncommon thing in that country, to see the most last- 
ing attachment succeed to the most lively passion; and all that 
was faulty, in unlicensed love, become all that is respectable, in 
di3interested friendship. There is nothing more common in 
France, than to behold long-attaclied friends parting off from the 
more prosperous lists of society, to unite their forces against the 
attacks of adversity, and w!u> suffer with resignation, because 
they suffer together. These friendships, equally common between 
individuals of different and of the same sexes, are tacit eulogi- 
ums on the mannage state in its best aspect, and indicate tlie ne- 
cessity fit a sympathy of interests and feelings, with son^e being 
willing to blend its existence and identity witli our own; even 
when passion no longer animates, nor love cements the tie of the 
communion. 

I have at this moment present in my recollection many friends, 
whom I saw dwelling together in perfect confidence and intimate 
union: providing for each other's wants, indulgent to each other's 
infirmities, giving mutual accommodation to each other's weak- 
nesses, and hand-in-hand atealing down the evening path of life, 
bereft of all the conflicting passions, which agitated its morning, 
and retaining enough only of the heai-t's vital heat, to warm the 
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chill atmosphere of age and debility. Oh ! these are the mild lights 
which gleam along the brokeh surface of society; when the me« 
teor blaze of youtii and plea8U^e are extinguished for ever^ by na- 
ture or by time. 

This determination of the affections towards friendship, so oh- 
serrable among the French of all classes, and most particularly 
among the women, seems the inherent tendency of the nation, and 
18 by no means, revolutionary virtue* Whep U honne homme, [the 
good man,] la Fontaine, lost hh inestimable and faithful friend and 
protectress. Mad. de la Sabli^re, in whose hotel he lived. Mad, 
de Her vai*t immediately presented herself to the afflicted poet; 
and abruptly entering his room, she said: **J*ai appris le mal" 
tuur qtU vous est arrive ;je viens vous proposer de loger chez mai,*^ 
[I have just learnt the misfortune which has happened to you; I 
come to propose to you to lodge with me.] 

<^y*]f alloiSf^* [I will go,] was the simple and affecting reply."*^ 

* How«y^ suited the character and manners of the French women may 
be to friendship, they by no means engross a virtue, which is to a great de- 
gree riational. While I was at Paris, Voltaire's -walking cane was sold for fiVe 
hundred francs, and purchased by the celebrated surgeon du Bois. His joy 
at obtaining this relic was excessive. A gentleman pi*esent observed that he 
had paid too dear for his purchase. '' Comment^* he replied with vivacity, 
**quand <^e9t pour Vami Corvuart ?** f How — when it is for my friend Corvisart ?] 
The well-j^nown friendship of these distinguished men, is ecjually honorable 
to both parties. Monsieur Corvisart is justly celebrated for his work ** on the 
heart," both on the continent and in England. 

A young and devoted friend of the brave CafFarelli, saw that celebrated 
man &U at St. Jean iPAcre^ while fighting by his side. Tlie death of his gal- 
lant friend drove him 'to despair; and his grief was so touching, his despon- 
dency so profound, that it became a subject of conversation to the whole ar- 
my. It at last reached the ears of Buonaparte, who paid a personal visit to 
the mourner. He is said to have shed tears on the occasion, and endeavotlred 
in vain to console him, by observing: " It is at least a solace to you^ that 
your brave friend died covered with glory." 

** LagloireP* repeated the young man indignantly, and in all the petulatice 
of'grie^ **qu*eet'Ce gne la gleire? Eile e$t faite pmirun homme tel que voua.** 
[Glory! what is gloi7? It is made for men like you.] " Give him some lauda- 
num,'* said Buonaparte coldly ; and when he haa seen it administered, silently 
left the tent. A few days after this interview, the young man distinguished 
himself by a desperate intrepidity, which evinced his desire to foUow his 
friend, " de mourir, de la mart JldUmd.'* [to die the death of Roland.] His va- 
lor became a subject of admiration in common with his friendship, and the 
army were unwearied in their praises of his spirit and his sensibility. Buona- 
parte became tired of the subject, and fearful of the example; and observed 
in the bearing of several of his young companions: ** Pour ce jeune * * * *, 
€^e9t un brave garcon, moitje l^auroi»/usilf^j »i cela edt continue** [That young 
* * * *, is a brave fellow, but I should have hud him shot if this had conti- 
nued.] This anecdote, ^hich was given me as a fact affords a pendant [paral- 
lel] for the story of the King of Prussia's ordering an officer to be shot, 
who on the eve of a battle bad kept a light in his tent after the prohibited 
hour, for the purpose of writing to his wife.— Buonaparte's friendship for 
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It must certainly hare beeo in some fit of cynicism^ that Mon-* 
taigne declares the incapability j)f women for so elerated a sen- 
timent as friendship^ to which denunciation he adds^ in his own 
quaint way : << La sttffisanee ordinaire des femmes %^est pas^ pour 
respandre ^ eette cot^&rence dccmmunicaiian, nourisse de eette 
saincte amsture; ni kur dme ne semble assexjernu, pour saustenir 
Vestreiiiie d^un noeud si prtssi d si durable J^ [The ordinary self- 
sufficiency of women' makes them incapable of that disinterested- 
ness and unlimited confidence which is necessary to this sacred 
union, and their minds have not sufficient firmness to sustain the 
pressure of a knot so tight and so, durable.] The devoted friend- 
ship of his own favourite, "JRoync Marguerite de JVavarrV^ for 
the **preux Roi,^' bpr brother, is a sufficient refutation of his po- 
sition. 

If a lively solicitude for the interest of those recommended to 
their notice; if acts of kindness may be consideired as tests of a 
predisposition to Mendship, I can answer, on my own experi- 
ence, for the qualifications with which the French are endowed, 
for feeling and inspiring that sentiment. I universally observed 
among them an eagerness to oblige, a promptness to serve, a 
readiness to sympathize with the little every -day crosses of 
life of their acquaintance, which proceeding perhaps From qhick 
susceptibility for impression, assumes the character of the most 
genuine and perfect good-nature, that ever warmed or* cheered 
the common intercourse of society. The charge ot insincerity, 
to which the high polish of refined manners, under the old regime, 
subjected the whole nation, now appears to have so little founda- 
tion, that I am well aware I am not singular in asserting their 
professions to fall short of the unsuspectin.e; confidence, with, 
which they come forward to oblige, to serve, and to accommodate 
even strangers, whom chance has presented to their notice. As- 
sociating with them in their circles, in Paris, and occasionally 
a resident in their chdteaux in the country, I uniformly found 
tlieir courteous manners accompanied by kindness and attention, 
and by all those little nameless acts of friendship, which showed 
them intent upon contributing to the ease and comforf of their 
guests.^ This may be indeed what Sterne calls the « overflowing 

the i^anant general Desaix ia said to have been sincere and ardent. When the 
news of his death was brought to him, at the battle of Marengo, he was pro- 
foundly affiscted, and exclaimed in a tone of great emotion : *' Que ne fnds-je 
ftlettrer^* £Why can I not weep?] One of his first acts, (»n his return to Paris, 
Was to raise a statue to his memory. « 

^ * This kindness and warmth of feeling did ndt terminate with our resi- 
dence in France. Ha-ving met with a heavy pecuniary loss, during our absence 
from homC) the circumstance reached the ears of our French friends; and it 
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of tlvD pancreatic juices;" but who would stop to explore the 
cause, while benefitting by the effects. 

A French woman, like a chiid« requires a strong and rapid 
series of sennatioiiSy to make her feel the value of existence. Her 
prompt susceptibility changes its emotion with its object; and 
that cheek, which is now dimpled with smiles, but a few moments 
hence, will perhaps be humid with a tear. When it was objected 
that some royalist ladies had attended the trial of those unfortu* 
nate persons, whose hands and heads were severed, for a^conspi-^ 
racy, more wortliy the correction of tlie •* petites-niaisons,** [mi- 
nor pt*isons,] than of so barbarous an infliction, a gentleman un- 
dertook tlieir defence before a very mixed company, where I was 
present, by saying, 

• ** ^<e voiUex-rmis? Les Franfaises aiment de parellks sc^esp 
puree qu^il leur faiU tmijours des hatteinem de caur, et comment 
Jaire batire le cctur^ ^ans une grandt scnsation?^^ [What would 
you have? The French like such scenes, because they must al« 
ways have agitations of^e heart, and how can the heart be par* 
ticularly agitated withM; a great sensation.] ^^Monsttuvf^ ob- 
served an old royalist lady, with indignation, **uiie v^ritaUe Fran* 
faiae n^aura jamais une grande sematianf que pour son JRoi." 
[Sir, a true Frenc hiiian never lias a great sensation but for his 
king,] **qii^€Ue ddicatesse de pensHI*^ [W^hat delicacy of 
thought!] was the reply. 

• The sensibHtty of tlic present race of French women, however^ 
is by no means exclusively engrossed by the king. Even his ho- 
liness, the pope was said to inspire those hatiemens de cotur^ 
[agitations of the heai't,'] so necessary to their existence. 

"You will do me the greatest favour,^' said the beautiful Mad. 
D*****, "if you will put me in the way of being blessed by the 
pope." As it was well understood, that Mad. D.— — bad, as yet> 
no caU from " sister-angels^^* the pious request excited much as- 
tonishment. The petition was iiowever granted; and as the pope's 
apartment can *< ne'er by woman^s foot he trod^** Mad. D— — 
crossed him in his garden, and received the wished-for b^n^dic^ 
Hon* But tiiis \(^as not sufficient: she intreated permission to 
kiss his hand. Monsieur *^* struggled against the impropriety 
of this request; but Mad. D was urgent, and would not be 

denied. <« Ei la raison de cet empressement?*^ [But why this ea- 
gerness?] asked Monsieur *** " C^est que cela me dannera un 
battement de caeur; et queje suis si heureuse quand lo cmnr rr^ batte.^^ 

produced us many letters of inquiry and condolence, backed by the most 
pressing inTitatian to return and live amongpst tbem, tiU our Iwses were re- 
frietTd S 
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[Because it will give me an agitation of the heart; and I am al- 
ways so happy when my heart is unusually agitated,] was her 
candid answer. 

I hare known a French lady attend with the most devoted 
care her sick friend, for weeks together; live at her bed-side, 
<< explain the asking eye,'* anticipate every wish, and forego 
every pleasure, to fulfil the duties of friendship; and yet the 
death of this person, wept for a few hours with bitterness and 
/ TehemAice, in a few days left no trace of sadness behind it. 
This happy ^though not heroic), facility of character, is purely 
constitutionai; and while it operates graciously, upon all the ills 
of life; while it quickly absorbs the tear, and dissipates the sigh, 
it neither interferes with the duties, nor chills the affections of 
existence. And though it would make no figure in tragedy or 
romance, it supports resignation, cheers adversity, and enhances 
those transient pleasures, wliose flight is scarcely perceived, ere 
their place is supplied. This light volatile tone of charactef*, this 
incapacity for durable imprassion, thiajpensibility to good, this 
transient 'susceptibility to evil, is after all perhaps the secret, 
sought by philosophers. The views of the Epicurean, and of the 
sceptic, well understood, seem to meet at that point, which nature 
has made the basis of the French character; arriving; by diffe- 
rent routs to the same conclusion, that true sensibility is to feel, 
but not to be overcome. 

A French woman> has no hesitation in acknowledging, that the 
^^besoin de sentir^* [necessity of feeling] is the* first want of her 
existence; that a succession of pursuits is necessary to preserve 
the current of life from that stagnation, which is the death of 
all vivid and gracious emotions. It appears, indeed, to be the pe* 
^uliar endowment of the French temperament, to preserve, even 
to the last ebb of life, that unworn sensibility, that vigour, fresh- 
ness, and facility of sensation, which are usually confined to the 
earliest periods of human existence, and which ordinarily lose 
their gloss and energy with the first and earliest impressions. 

I had one day the good fortune to be seated at dinner next to 
the celebrated Humboldt, who observed, incidentally to the sub- 
ject of conversation, that there Was nothing he so much lament- 
ed as having arrived a few weeks too late at Paris, to make the 
acquaintance of Rousseau's Mad. d'Houdetot << I am toM," be 
continued, « that age held no influence over that charming char- 
acter, an'd that she preserved, at eighty, the feelings and fancy 
of eighteen.*'* 

To these observations Mons. Denon, who was present, added, 

. * Mad. d'Houdetot died »k>ut the time the allies entered lean's. 
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that the last time he had seen her (and it was not very long be- 
fore her death), he could even then trace in her manner, her 
voice, her look, and her conversation, all that had bewitched 
Rousseau, and had fixed St Lambert. 

Mad. d'Houdetot is a splendid epitome of the female charac- 
ter ID France, even though her intrinsic excellence is shadowed 
bj the manners of the day, in which she lived. To those whom 
she may have interested in the eloquent pages of Rousseau, where 
she appears a being, fanciful and ideal as bis own Ju/te, it may 
not be unpleasing to follow her through her own fiower-strowo 
path of real life. Rousseau has sketched in his happiest man- 
ner her first visit to the hermitage of Montmorenci, after being 
overturned near the mill of Clairvaux " 8a mignanne ckassure'* 
[her pretty little shoes] exchanged for a pair of boots, " perfant 
t*air d^idats de rire,^^ [filling the air with lau.e^hter,] full of health, 
youth, spirits, grace, and gaiety; attacking with all these charms 
the sensibility of the philosopher, and awakening, in that hith- 
erto unawakened heart, ** Vamour dam taute saii Anergic, dans 
tautes sesfiireursJ* [love in all its energy, in all its fury.] 

It is curious to op|K)se to^this picture of playful youth and fro- 
lic and animation. Mad. d'Houdetot, in the same valley of Mont- 
moi-encj, at a distance of sixty yeai*s, seated at her embroidery 
frame, surrounded by her grand-children ; approaching the ad- 
vanced age of ninety, and yet retaining all the vital warmth of 
ber heart unchilled, all the bloom of her imagination untarnish- 
ed; cultivating the kindest afiections, and reciting, a^ if by in- 
spiration, those charming efifuslons of taste and fancy,* which 

• It was by stealth, that the gfrand-daughters of Mad. d'Houdetot took 
down the poetry which she composed ami recited over her embroidery frame. 
She would never suffer them to be published* and I believe tltis is the first 
tiiDe tliat the two following little specimens of her talents have appeared in 
print. 

On tlie departure of St. Lambert for the Avwy. 

L'amant, que j'adore» 

Pret a me quitter, 
D'un instant encore 

Voudroit profiler. 
Fclicil^ vaine! 

Qu'on ne pent >iaisir, 
Trop pr^s de la peine, 

Four dire un plaisir. 

On the latt Ducheate de la VaiH^re^ 

La nature, prudente ct sage. 

Force le terns ^ respecter 
Le charme de ce beau vinag^, 

Qu'clle n'aurait pu i^p^ier. 
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her modesty would not permit her to transcribe; and whirh she 
composed with the same facility, with which she created the 
flowers that sprun,^ up from under her needle. It was thus that 
she was described to mts in those cir*cies, from which siie had 
been but recently withdrawn; and where every little woi-d and 
act was stril fresh in the memory of friendship. 

When marriage was, in France, 'a mere affair of convenancCf 
Sophie de ia Briche, the daughter of a/ermter g&nSralf was 
Iprced into a union with the Comte d^Houdetot, an officer of 
i^ank in the army, described in the traditions of the circles of 
PariSy as a good sort of gentleman, who lived mucb at court, and 
who had the honour to play « gros jeu*^ [high play] with Louis 
XV. By Rousseau he is termed a " cMcantiir tr^s peu amiablje,** 
[an unamiable wrangler,] whom his wife could never have loved. 
But the sensible, the susceptible Sophie, was destined to love 
somebody; and she became tlie rival and successor of Voltaire's 
Emilie du Chitelet, by fixing the vagrant affections of the gal- 
lant, the chivalrisque, the poetical St. Lambert.* . 

The husband and the h)ver were called at the same monient 
upon military service; and Sophie, recommended to the solace 
and care of Rousseau, by his friend St. Lambert, retired to her 
chateau in the valley of Montraorenci, in the neighbourhood of 
the hermitage of the philosopher of nature. « JSHc vinUje la vis;** 
says Rousseau. — '' J^etois ivre d^ amour ^ sans objet. Cette ivresse 
fascina mes yeux, cet objet sefi,va sur elie^ie vis ma Julie en J^ad. 
d*Houdetot;bientdtjenevis plus que Mad, a? K , ■; mais revStu 
de tovtes les perfections^ dontje venois d'^orner IHdole de moncvBur^ 
Four m^achever^ elle me parla de St. Lambert^ en a^nante passionSe. 
Force contagieuse de Vamour! en VScoutant^ en me sentant aupres 
d'^elUf fetqis saisi d^un frSmissement dHicieux^ que je n^avoisja- 
maU ^prouvS anpres de personnel* [^She came, I saw her — I was iq- 
toxicated with love, without an object. This intoxication fasci- 
nated my eyes, the object was fixed, I saw my Julia in Mad. 
d'Houdetot; soon I saw only Mad. d'Houdetot herself; but ar- 
rayed in all the perfections, with which I had just ornamented 
the idol of my heart. To complete all, she talked of St. Lam- 
bert with passionate fondness. How contagious is love! in listen- 

{ Nature, prudent and wise, compelled time t6 spare the charms of this lovely 
ace, for she coxUd never have made another like it] 

* *' S'il faut pardonner quelque chose aux mmura du H^cle^ says Rousseau, 
**'C'ent iont doutc un attachement, que aa ditr6e ipure, ses effeU que honoront/et gid 
ne 9* est cimenii, que par une eatime i^€ciproque** [If any thing may be excused 
by the manners of the age, it is undoubtedly an attachment refined by its'du* 
ration, honoured by its eifects; and which is cemented only by reciprocal es- 
teem] 
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ing to her, in feeling myself near her, I was seized with a deli- 
cious tremor wiiich 1 had never Iblt near any one else.] 

The defence however made hy Rousseau, for a conduct nothing 
short of treachery, is not admitted by those now living, who have 
often hf ard Mad. d'Houdetot and St Lambert speak of thi« sin- 
gular epoch in the life of the philosopher. Rousseau began by 

soothing the regrets of Mad. d'H , and by undermining her 

passion for Tiis friend. He failed iS both instances; and then 
souglit to alarm her virtue, by painting an unlicensed love in such 
colours, as it was rarely represented to French women of that 
day; If the traditionary anecdotes, from which I have gleaned 
this recital, may be credited, he so far roused her sleeping con- 
science, as nearly t» induce her to write a last farewell to the ab- 
sent St. Lambert. But St. Lambert, thont^h almost resigned, was 
always adored; and when Rousseau artfully pleaded his own pas- 
sion, and to counteract his former doctrines, confessed that* he 
was wrong in subduing a sensibility, that made the*felicity of the 
possessor and of all who surrounded her, Mad, d'Houdetot, mis- 
taking his meaning, joyfully exclaimed, ^*J9lh Vieuf que vam me 
tende% la vie/ Je vais dome fdtre it bonhe%ir de monjHiuvre 8L 
Lambert^* [Ah! you bring me back to life! I will then make the 
felicity of my poor St. Lambert.] 

The long absent lover was received with rapture, and the trea- 
cherous friend, maddened' by jealousy and apprehension, flew to 
Diderot to expose his griefn, and to demand his assistance. Di- 
derot promised to reconcile all parties; and succeeded in his me- 
diation; and Rousseau, jealous of his influence, swpre eternal en- 
mity to the mediator, an<l breathed it in a citation from the book 
of Ecclesiasticus, in his celebrated letter to d*Alembert.t • 

The passion of Mad. crHoudetot and St. Lambert became al- 
most respectable, by Its duration and constancy. But time, which 
told In favour of the mistress, turificd all that was gold to dross, 

* It Was at this time that lie«wrote those passionate letters, of which he 
says : ** On a trouv^ br^lantes let lettrea de la Julie, .^/i Dieu, qu* auroit-on dit 
de eettef-d?^^ [They talk dPthe buminjif letters of Julia. Ah! what would they 
say ef these ?J When he demanded these letters, Mad. d'H— said she 
had burned them. ** Mn, non," he replied, "Jamait celle quipeut impirer une 
parielle ptution, u^aura le eottra^ d'en brulei* let prewtea.** [No, no, he replied, 
she who could inspire such a passion, would never have courag^e to bum the 
proofs of it.] A few years back, when Mad. d'Houdetot was asked what she 
had really done with them, she answered with her usual ndiveti, '* I gave them 
ail to St. Lambert." 

f The friends of Mad. d*H express gfreat indignation against Rous- 

seau, for his conduct on this occasion. His accusation of Diderot, that he had 
betrayed the secret of his passion to his rival, was. utterly without founda- 
tion. Mad. d'H— shortly before l|er death declared, that all what appeared 
pgmitfn in J. Jacques Was magirwiion; he- had tro heart/ 
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in the character of the lover. St. Lambert lost the yirtuc* of 
youths with its graces. In the course of a connexion, which last- 
ed forty years^ all that had once been fanciful, became capricious; 
all that was once wit, soured into satire; philosophy became cy- 
nicism, and vivacity petulance. Severe, and supercilious, St. 
Lambert treated the charming « Doris*^ of his " Seasons,*' with 
a peevish acrimony, which still retained in its harshness the ex- 
action of an all-requiring l^ve. If Mad. de Houdetot gave play 
to that brilliant imagination, which accompanied her to her tomb, 
he was sure to observe; «< voild qui est ftten, eela fait c^e<.*'fthat 
is very well, that produces effect.] And when watching over his 
fragile health, she insisted upon more temperance than he was 
willing to endure, he named her ^^ I'intendante de $ts priva- 
tionsJ' [the intendant of his privations]. 

What perhaps was most singular in this connexion, sd strongly 
marked by the manner! of tlie day, is, that Monsieur d'Houde- 
tot was frexiuently the advocate of a lover, whose tyranny and 
caprice repeatedly procured his temporary dismissal from the 
presence of her, wiiom his insupportable humour had irritated 
and disffusted. Monsieur d'Houlk^tot was at last taken to that 
abode of felicity, said to be reserved as a recompence for such 
forbearing husbands, and the death of St. Lambert left this wife 
and mistiness do^jfbly widowed. It was then, that feelings of tlic 
tenderrst association h'd lier back to Montmorenci. The lovely 
valley had long chan(?ed its inhabitants. The Luzembourgs, the 
Rousseaus« and the d*Epinays, were no more: " La bande noire** 

SThe gloomy band] had ravaged the palace of the prince, and 
aid low the hermitage of the philosopher. All was altered by 
time^and circumstances; hut the heart, the imagination of Mad. 
d'Houdetot were still the same. Tlie throb of the o^e had not 
slackened in its heat, the warmth of the other had lost nothing 
of its glow; and at an age, when even memory fails, in others, 
feeling was still so ardent, and fancy so brilliant, in tliis extra- 
ordinary person, that another St. Lanrbert was found in the soli- 
tudes of Montmorenci, to engi*oss a friend^rp, innocent and ten- 
der as the fondness of childliood; and to which she alludes with 
a warmth, borrowed from her imagination, in the following 
lines: 

Jeune, j'aimai; ce terns de mon bel a^, 

Ce terns si court, comme un ^lair tf*enfuit; 
liOrsque arriva la saison d'etre ^Si^, 

Kncoi'e jVinuLi — taraison me le dit. 
Me voici vielle, ct le plaisir s'envole; 

Mais le bonheur ne me qultte aujourd'hui; 
Car j'airae encore, et I'ampur me console, 

Hien n'auroit pu me consoler de liii» 
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[When I was young I loved; the bright period of youth passed away with the 
rapidity of lightning. — When I atuined the period of wisdom, I loved still, 
tor reason told me to do so. I am now old, and pleasure has taken its flight ; 
hut happiness still remains with me, for I still love, and love consoles me.] 

Madame d'Houdetot was eighty, when she produced these 
charming lines; and the object of Uus new and tender friendship 
wasj like St. Lambert, a resident in her dear valley of Montmo- 
rencL The beautiful villa of Monsieur de S"*** almost joined the 
chateau of his aged, but attractive mistress. Every morning 
brought him his billet and his nosegay, elegant and fresh, as the 
mind of the donor. When Monsieur de S. was asked, bow he was 
aflTected .by inspiring a passion he could not adequately return ? 
he replied: **Uer charming conversation, her notes, and her 
flowers, had become des d(mc€S habitudes; [delightfully habitual] 
and* the first day that I missed them was certainly not the hap« 
piest of my life.* 

This good-natured sufferance ** de se laisser aimer,^^ [letting 
himself be loved] in a man not half the age of his mistress, is, I 
believe, the result of a tem])erament, formed by kindlier suns, 
and by more genial climes, than preside over the elements of the 
English character : for the brutality of. Horace Walpole to the 
enamoured Mad, du Deffand stands severely opposed to the gen- 
tle indulgence of Monsieur de S***. The taint of ridicule' hangs^ 
perhaps, on the conduct of both ladies; but the distance between 
the frigid egotism of Mad. du Deffand, and the generous affec- 
tions of Mad. de Houdetot, is immeasurable. 

It was the peculiar felicity of the latter to borrow, from \ht 
store of perennial feeling and exhaustless imagination, materials, 
which formed an ideal world around her, and which replaced 
before her eyes the actual scenes of life. There was a vein of 
genuine unaffected romance, governing the course*, of her pro- 
tracted existence, which experience did not, and time could not 
subdue.f 

■ •T had the pleasure of being* introduced to Monsieur S***, during my re- 
sidence at Paris. He is an Italian by birth, and was for some time at the head 
of the Cisalpine republic. His splendid fortune is devoted to the arts, of 
which he is a passionate lover, and an elegant judge. The taste and accom- 
plishments of this gentleman merited the esteem and admiration, bestowed 
upon them by Mad. dHoudetot. 

t The picture of Mad. d'Houdetot's person, by Rousseau, is said to be 
done by a lover's hand ; but it is by no means very attractive. The tout-etuent' 
hie, however including her manner and air, is quite charming. ** Mad. de 
JS T ' ■■ ■ approchoit de la trentainef et n*4tidt point belle. Son visage itoit marqu4 
de Ut petite v^role, ton teint numquoit defineaee^ elle amoit la vue basse, et lea yeux 
rvndti matt elle avail de grands cheveitx noira, naturellement boucl^s, qui hu torn- 
dient aujarret. Sa ttdlle 6t(kit mi^'nonney et elle mettait dayfs tons nt mowimenta 
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It is a singular circumstance, that this rivai of the beautiM 
Mad. du Chateiet, this iuiuiurtalizi u «« Doris'^ of St. Lambert^ 
this sole object of all that Roussiau ever knew of passion, at 
once his theme and his inspiration, liad not one ieature^ one tint 
or trait of personal attraction, which love could exaggerate into 
beauty, or imagination endow with a charm. The secret of her 
influence over the hearts of all, whom she sought to interest, 
was the ardour, the sensibility of'her character^ the tender, pes* 
sionate cast of her manners, and the playfulness and redundancy 
of her ail-creative imagination. Retaining, to the last houra of 
life, the freshness of the first, she inspired the feelings she pre- 
served. Age grew young, as it listened to her, and youth forgot 
that she was old, when she spoke. Take her with her frailty and 
her merit, her faults .and her virtues, France only could have 
produced such a woman; in France only such a woman could 
have been appreciated. Mad. d'Houdetot, in the possession of all 
her faculties, and almost of all her graces, died at the age of 
eighty-eight, surrounded by her friends, and by her grand-chil- 
dren, the offspring of her only child, the present general, th4 
Baron d'Houdetot. 

I have to lament, in common with Monsieur Humboldt, that 
I arrived too late in Paris to have seen this interesting and ex- 
traordinary woman. But occtisionally associating with those^ 
who once had the h;Rppiness to live with her, I delightedly 
tracked the print of her steps, in those * elegant circles, over 
which she had once presided. May I here be permitted to ack- 
nowledge the polite attentions I received, while in Paris, (roni 
the amiable sister of Mad. d'Houdetot, Mad. de Briche, at 
whose Sunday evening assemblies I have so often found united, 
whatever Paris contained of rank, talent, beauty, and fashion* 

tie !a jraucherie et de la grace^ t^ut-dTa foU. Eik avoit de Petprit trh natttrei et 
trei agriable; la gaietif feiourdetie, et la nmveii t*y tnarioient hewmitementm 
EUe abondoit ensaUie9charmante^^qu*ellene eherchoit pointy et qmpartoient gueU 
guefiitf malgr€ eUe, EUe av<nt pluneitrt taleru a§r6ablea, jouoit du clavecin^ <toi* 
toit lden,faisoit d*a99ez JoUe vera. Pour son caracUre, U €toit angHique, la dou- 
ceur d^dme enfauoU lefondi maU here la prudence et lafirce, it raaaembMt tou* 
tea lea vertua*' [Madame de H ' was near thirty, and was not handaome. 

Her face was marked with the small pox, her complexion wanted delicacy, 
she was near sighted, and her eyes were round ; but she bad lonf^- black hair 
curling naturally, which descended below her waist Her shape was neat, 
and there was in all her motions a mixture of awkwardness and grace. Her 
wit was natural and agreeable; gaiety, giddinessj-undsimplidty, were happily 
united in her. She was always saying l^e most charming thmga, which wefe 
never studied, and often inadvertent She had many agreeable accompUah* 
ments. She pli^ed on the harpsfchord, danced well, and made very pf^tty 
▼eraea. Her temper was angelic, particularly in its mildness and aonneaas 
«he hftd evezy virtue except prudence and energy. 
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Tbtee efenings recalled to my imagliifttion the liitte court, 
which surrounded her sister-in-law. Mad. d'Epinay^ whero 
tBitatesmen and ministers mingled with the Diderots, RiiusseauSf 

tbeGrimsy and the Holbachsy'i^ in the saloons of La Chevretie. 

• •-• » « «» • • • «'• 

I was speaking one day to a royalist lady on the many 
charming qualities of a mutual friend of ours* and on the excel- 
lent character of her husband. She replied with a shrug, 
^^nant d Im^U bon homme^ e^esi une eaxellente penatmt ; eepeTiiantf 
mmphirtf ilneremplitpasl*dmede sa ckarmante femmeyV [^^ it musi 
be owned that the good man is a must excellent being ; but stilly 
my dear, lie does not fill the soul of his charming Vife.'^ This 
Yf But of having fur soul occupied \fy a husband, to whom she had 
been t\%'enty-hve years married, I thought rather an CJoactienf 
OB the piurt of the ** cliarmatUefemmtf*^ and I could not help ob- 
aerving, that, notwithstanding this singular refinement upon 
married happiness, 1 considered Monsieur et Mad. de **** an 
exemplary couple. My royalist friend agi*eed with me ; add- 
ing, that it must be confessed << l^amour conjugaT^ was much 
more pi*evalent since the revolution than before ; and that 
«< mahiUnantf tf-y-a d'exceUens mauiges dans la France/^ ["that 
now there is a great deal of domestic happiness in France.^ 

This is indeed an avowal universally made by the Frencn of 
all parties ; and more consideration is attached to this tie^ 
when res|>ectably maintained, and faithfully observed; than to 
any other domestic i*elatiou of society whatever. 

It is now supreme inauvais ton [vulgarity] to resort to the old 
worn-out jests levelled at men, who attend to their ovm wives, in 
preference to those of ot/iers ,- and indeed, I observed, in all public 
societies, and in the many and various entertainments given 
at court, on the maiTiage of the Due de Berri, that the women, 
and particularly the young womeuf were always accompanied 
by their husbands. It would be difficult to ascertain the precise 
minimum of sentiment, which goes to make up the sum of mar* 
ried happiness in BVance, and to draw a scale of comparison 
between the stock of conjugal affection, which exists in that 
country, and in England. England, however, has some good 
old habits in her favour, invariably connected with the laws and 
government of a free nation, and which, perhaps^ already be* 

* I had the pleasure of knowing the amiable niece cyf Baron Holbaeh, M«L 

B . In talking over Uie pretended conspiracy of the Uolbach coitrie, about 

wluch Rousseau so extravai^antly raved, this lady assured me thi4t the first 
cause of his quarrei witli her uncle, was a present of four dozen Of singutei'ty 
fine Champaigne, which the baron sent to the philosopher ; an inndt that R . ..ju 
aeau never forgave. The little p<ntr-parIer9,to which this gave rise, terminaited 
in a rupture, out of which Rousseau's vivid but hypocho4Qriacal imaginaUon 
conjured all his long train of ". chimrras dire*^ 

T 
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gin to sanrire their source and origin, while some taint of thu 
original sin of despotism is still, in France, to be found operat- 
ing eren on private society. The {riay given to natural feelings 
for twenty-five years back, may not even yet have quite righted 
those errors, that rose out of institutes and habits, which the 
abuses of many centuries contributed to form, to perpetuate, and 
to excuse. 

Married life has alwa^fs been most respectable and most 
sacred, under free governments ; while under the influence of 
political despotism, women, treated either as slaroes or as svl' 
tanaSf are never wives. It is thus that tlicy once reigned in 
France, by an und^u influence, subversive of all their natural 
viriues. It is thus that they still ser\ e in the East, with that 
, corrupt depravation both of morals and intellect, which inevi- 
tably re-acts upon their tyrants — and vindicates insulted nature. 
As it is not the fashion, in France, to believe that the sole 
duty and object «^ heaven's last, best gift f^* is to 

** Suckle foolg, and chronicle small beer/' 

women are there frequently the friends of their husbands, even, 
when ties, more passionate and tender than those of friendship 
cease to exist A Frenchman seeking a rational companion in 
the wife, who perhaps never was his mistress, frequently finds 
in her society that frankness, pleasantry, information, and even 
GOOD FELLOWSHIP (if I may use the expression), which pos- 
sesses a charm too often neglected in married life. How true 
Frenchwomen however ca7ibef in feeling and in sympathy, to 
their husbands, has been painfully evinced during the horrors 
of the revolution, the struggles of twenty-five years' emigra- 
tion, and, above all, during the political vicissitudes and con- 
flicts in Frajice, which have occurred since the return of the 
Bourbons.* 

The distracted and devoted wives, who were seen almost 
weekly in the gallery of the royal chapel of the Thuilleries, by 
sympathizing multitudes, pleading at the feet of the king, for 
^e fives of their brave, but condemned husbands, afforded such 
pictures of conjugal devotion, and exquisite sensibility, as few 
countries could rival, and none surpass. 

* Some of these heart-rending scenes took place during mj residence in 
Vrance, and even while I was present in the chapel royal; but I had not the 
eouraee to witness them. Mad. d'Angouleme is said to have pulled her ffowa 
out of the convulsive msp of one oX ^^9^ -wretched tujtpUanU^ witli suchforce, 
as to leave a piece of the royal drapery behind her. It is to this atren^k of 
feeling in her royal highness, which none of her " ser*s -weakneea** has yet 
sabdued, that the nltrtu allude, when they exclsum: ** Madame a bemtcotip de 
caraet^re. EUejou^un grand rCle** [<< Madame has a great deal of character. 
She plays a grand part ! !"] 



Tbe young and untbrtanote Mad. La Bedoyere» dying of a 
broken heart for hiiD> whom her tears and supplications could 
not save ; the struggles* tbe exertions, the almost manly efforts^ 
made by Mad. Ney, are cited even by their enemies, as incom- 
parable.* The ready self-immolation of Madame La Yalettet 

* Madame la Yalette has the character of being one of the most virtuous and 
excellent women in France. It was on the failure of her aiFecting appUcationa 
to the king for the life of her husband, that the following song was made at 

Pari«: 

ComplaiuU dc la Valettc. 

^ La Yalette eat oondamn^, 
* Tout le peuple est constern^, 

Et tout has chacun r^p^te -. 
LaValette. f««J 

PauTre la Yalette. 

Le Roi. poiu* se r^galer, 
Youlait le faire ^trangler, 
£t chaque Bourbon Hp^te -. 

La Yalette. fbisj 
Peris la Yalette. 

9a femme, pour le sauver* 
A Icurs pieds court se jetter. 
Us repoussent sa requite, 

La Yalette. f^J 
Ptaivre La Yalette. 

Le Roi lui dit, en courroiiz^ 
Madame, retirez-vouz, 
Faut, que. justice soit faite. 

La Yalette. fbisj 
vena La Yalette. 

Kile Ta dans la prison, 
Lui preter son cotillon. 
Son vitz-aehoual, sa comette» 

La Yalette. fbitj 
Sauvre La Yalette. 

Pour leur remettre Tesprit, 
Le bon La Yalette prit 
De la poudre d*escampette^ 

La Yalette. fbuj 
Sauve La Yalette. 

La d*AngDul€me en roujfit, 
Le Comte d'Artois fr^mit, 
Le roi n'a pas sa braie nette. 

La Yalette. (6t#} 
Yive La Yalette. 

[This song has verjr little merit in the original, and would appear to still 
"eater disadvantage in a translation. The following is the sense of the fint 

La Yalette ia condemned^ 

The people are all in consternation ; 

Every one repeats in a low voice : 

La Yalette, 
Poor U Yalette.3 
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who knew iMit« and feared not* the i*esttUs of the tafik sbe Iiad 
iin<lerTak€'n ; and the Racrifl(*es of Mad* Bertrand, who so 
willingly js^ave tip a world* uhere she ntill i-eiij^ed supiTroe in. 
the unproscribable inflqenre of fashion and beaiit>% to folhiw her 
brave husband into a voliintat^ and diTury exile ; these arc 
splendid instances of conjugal virtue among a host of other ex* 
amples* less distingaished by the rank of the parties* but not 
less deserving of publicity and praise. It is the fashion, how- 
ever, for modern travellei-s, and the writers of modern travels, 
to declaim against tlie fidelity of French wives^ to boast of 
their own bonnes-fortunes^ and to 

*« Talk of betiitSea, which tliey never sa\r. 
And fancy raptures, that they never knew.** 

^ But limited in their experience by the difficulty, which all stran* 
jpers, and particularly British strangtrs^ dnd of obtaining ad« 
mittance into the interior of private society and domestic life, 
in France, they have drawn their pictures of the actual state of 
French society, and their character of its women, from such 
originals as were presented to their observations in the courts 
of the Palais Royalf or in the bad novels of the days of 
I/niis XV. 

With the exception of a few men of very high rank, and of 
those connected with the English government, and holding mi- 
nisterial or official situations, I never met in any circle or society 
ivhaiever. in Paris, a single subject of the British dominions.* 

The progress of general illumination must always forward 
the interests of morality. Knowlcfige, once confined in France 
to a certain class,f and considered as an itat, is now universal- 
ly diffused, and felt to opei«ate upon all the ties of social life. 
Husbands no longer boastthe philosophy of the Richelieus^ and 

* It is needlesato make exceptions, in iavonrof such men as Playfojiror Oft* 
▼y, who belong to all countries and ages, and who, in tcientijtc France, were na- 
turally received with that deference and respect due to their genius and the 
benefits they have conferred on their species The genuine simplicity of pro- 
fessor Playfair's manners was a subject of general admiration, and remarked 
by all who had the happiness of being known to him, at Paris. 

f Anne Due de Monimorenci, high constable of France, defending himself 
against the imputation of having given Ids authority to a libel against the Prince 
de Cond6, declared that his secretuy must have deceived him, by changing 
one paper for another— ^ ce qui itoU tTanaata pint a<«^," said this distinguishea 
nobleman : *• qm J9 tie ndt, m lire, m icrire / / /" [** which he might eaaly 
have done, as I can neither read nor write.*' 

i The pleasantries and witticisms of the famous Due de Richelieu, on the gal- 
lantries of his duchess, are to be found in every encyclopedia of wit. The 
grammatical prectrion of the celebrated academician, Monsieur de BeaMg6e, 
at the moment he made a discovenr fatal to hi* bonoor and conjugal bappi- 
aiesi^ is too well kaowa to need citatioa. 
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d«i BMiq;«e8 ; wbHe wives are so coqaetti8b5 as oocauanallj 

** U^ aimer ju»q%ic^ d leun Marit.^ • 
{«* To love evco their husbands.**] 

Some French women expressed to me no litde indignation 
at its being supposed, that French Iiusbands did not exert a de- 
cided authority in their own families; as Russian brides exhi- 
bit the rane» with which they endow their husbands on the 
wedding-day 9 for the purpose of domestic correction* 

<< Lts Jlnglms se trompentfarU^^ said the cliarming Madame 
de C** C***s to me one day, «<s'ifa croieni que les Franfdis ne 
savtni pas aiissi sefaire obeir. lUy^en a beaucoupf qui enteiideTU 
eda d meroeilU ; maisje pense que c^est maim A la mode en 
France^ qu^en Angkierrt. D'aUleurSf ma chire^ je suisjorcte de 
eowvenir qiCil manque d nos maris une chose forte essentieile tm 
. banlieur. C*est de pouvoir nous mettre une corde au cou^ et nous 
cottduire au marchi, quand Us sont de mauvdise huineur /" [« The 
English are much mistaken if they think the French husbands 
know not how to command obedience. There are many who 
are well versed in this art ; however I think it prevails less 
in France than in England. Besides, my dear, I must ac- 
knowledge that our husbands want one thing very essential to 
conjugal felicity— It is the power of putting a rope round our 
necks, and conducting us to the market, when tliey are in an 
ill humour."] 

' To this custom of selling wives with halters round their 
necks, amcmg the lower classes in England, the French make 
constant allusions. There is nothing places our own national 
prejudices in so strong a light, as thus coming in contact with 
the national prejudices of others. In England, all French 
husbands are considered as <« des ijnessieurs commodesJ* In 
France, all English husbands are frequently distinguished by 
the epithet « des brutals,^* 

«< Yoil^'* said a French ladyy with whom I was driving in 
the Champs Elysees, « voili, Mladi * » * * et son brutalf^^ 
pointing to an English couple not celebrated for their conjugal 
felicity* Of the frequency of divorces in England ; their pub- 
licity, which reflects the mother's shame on her innocent off- 
spring; the indecent exposure of the trials, where every respect 
for manners is brutally violated, and the pecuniary remunera- 
tion, accepted by the injured husband, the French speak with 
horror and contempt; particularly as women, whose character 
is no longer equivocal, are received in the English circles of 
Paris, by persons of the highest rank. 

M Tour divorces," said a French lady to roe, «< seem not to 
proceed^ in general^ fron any very fine or delicate sense of 
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honour; but to be as roncb a matter de amvewuxe between the 
parties, as mafriages formerly were among us/' Legal di- 
voit^es are rare in France: formal and eternal separations^ 
made privately by the parties, ai*e more general ; and when 
love survives, in one object^ the honour and fidelity of the 
othert measures of greater violence are sometimes adopted* 
more consonant to the impetuous character of a people, whose 
passions are rather qui4Jc9 than deepseatedf and who frequently 
act upon impulse, in a manner which even a momentaiy reflec- 
tion would disclaim. 

During my residence in Paris, a young man of condition 
destroyed himself, on having obtained proofs of his wife's irailty. 
A few weeks afterwards, a gentleman shot himself tlirough the 
head, in the church-yard de Vaugirai-d, not because his wife 
was faithless, brit (as he declared, in a written paper found in 
his pocket,) because she was insensible to his own passion, 

A more interesting case of conjugal suicide was related to 
me, while I was travellingthrougli Normandy. A Mons. C— , 
whose beautiful seat I saw near Rouen, had destroyed himself, a 
few montlis before, on the tomb of his deceased wife. She had 
inspired this romantic husband with the most ardent passion; 
and died in the prime of her beauty, and of her youth, of a rapid 
decline. Monsieur C struggled in vain against the des- 
pondency her loss occasioned. The unequal conflict between 
reason and feeling finally decided him on the desperate step, he 
had long meditated. He devoted some weeks to the arrange- 
ment of his affairs (for he was a rich manufacturer of cloth ;) 
and having settled his large property on his infant children, 
whom he committed to the guardianship of his brothei*s, he put 
a period to his existence, assigning no reason for this act of 
desperation, but his total inability to enjoy life, after having 
lost her, who had so long made it precious to him. 
• On the subject, however, of conjugal virtue in France, I have 
an authority, which it may not be here inappnipriate to cite, as 
being of a less sombi-e nature. Whoever has visited the me- 
morable and beautiful village of Chantilly, may, perhaps, have 
noticed the handsome Mad. de Pinte Amelot, and her gaUant 
husband, the auhergistes [the host and hostess] of the liotel de 
Bourbon Condi. Mad. Pinte, with her large blue eyes, and 
'* coeffurt a la ChinoisCf*^ [her hair dressed a la Cliinoise] and 
Monsieur, with his loose military Hdingotef [great coaUJ and 
his black silk cap, worn on one side, «< d'unair gaiUard^^* [with 
an air of gallantry,''} are characters to put even the sulky 
SrheUfungiis into a gY)od humour: and to create a new page of 
sentimental observation, in the journal of Tristram. 

I was one morning standing at the door of <« Photd dc Bwr^ 
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ban Condi/* convereing with fhe intelligent M. Pinte Amelot 
(who spent his day in parading before his inn» and in talking 
to the passengers,) when the appearance of the charming Mad. 
Pinte, at one of the windows, gave rise, on my part, to some 
complimentary observations on her beauty. 

« Mf Madame^'* [" Ah, Madam,"] observed her hasband» 
f « dte est aussi bonne qiie belle ; d^aiUeurs c^est un gargon injini'' 
ment syirihieU q^^g mafemme^^ [*« she is as good as slie is hand- 
some ; and besides the rogue has a great deal of wit.''] 

I now complimented hinif upon his conjugal admiration, add- 
ing that, «« I had always heard there was very little « amour 
Mnj'ugalf* in France ; but that he had undeceived me.*' 

" Cofnment donc^ sacre P* [^^ How then !"] he replied in a 
passitm. << No conjugal love in France ? En tons temSf J^ia- 
dame^ [In all ages madam,] we have been famous for our con- 
jugal virtues : I could cite you a tliousand examples myself: 
nwi^ qui vous parle/^ [*< I who am speaking to you.*'] 

I asked him for one^ par exeniple : «« Tene»9 Madame/^ said 
Mons. Plntc, counting on his lingers, « 'coild noire Hel&ise et 
Abelard; et pnis^ noire Pyrame ei Thisbe; voild que voulez-vous, 
Madanie?^^ \j* See madam, there are our Eloisaand Abelard; 
and then, our Pyramus and Tbisbe ; there, what more would 
you have madam ?"] 

Thus backed by M. Pinte Amelot, and « Pyrame SLud Thishe/* 
it is, perhaps, unnecessary to cite another instance, in favour 
of the prevalence of conjugal love, de Unit tems^ en France. 

While married life, in France, has evidently gained by the 
change, which has been effected in the manners and habits of 
the country, gaUaniryf in the modern acceptation of the term, 
is, in its influence and extent, much the same as in England. 
The result of idleness and vanity, it is inevitably more preva- 
lent in those dievated circles, whore rank afid opulence exclude 
occupation, and leave the imagination and the passions open to 
any engagement that comes as a it;s(>urce, affords an obstacle, 
or awakens an emotion. 

As long as tl»e fi*ailtifs of a French woman of fashion are 
ffpeccate celate;^' as long as she lives uixm good terms with her 
husband, and does the honours of his house, she has the same 
la^titude, and the same reception in society, as is obtained by 
women similarly situated in England, where, like the Spartan 
boy, she is punished, not for her crime but for its discovery. — 
There, a divorce only marks the line between reputationf and 
its loss: society will not take hints^ and a woman must publicly 
advertise herfatdt, before she can obtain credit for having com- 
mitted it. 

The high circles of Pai is arc to the fall as indulgent, as those 
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of London. L&oers tmderstoodf are not paramm^n amoictedi 
and as long as a woman does not make an esdandre ; as long 
as she is decent and circumnpectt and <« assumes the virtue 
Vfhich she has not/' she holds her place in societ^f and con- 
tinues to be^ not indeed respeeUdf but received. Gallantry^ 
however, in France, is no longer that cdd system of heartless 
egotism and profligacy, whicti avowedly took as its governing 
maxim, that 

^ « L'objet quitt^, n'a M que ffrSvenu ;" 

[^ The forsaken object has only been aotlct]>ated;"] 

which coldly calculated the prcbdble duration* of a passion ; and 
which, systematic in its ardour, as in its cruelty, soon changed 
an idol into a victim, and followed up the jargon of affbcted de- 
votion with the language of opprobrium and disgustf 

But while few of those " Cupidans dechainis^'** [" Cupids un- 
chained,"] who made gallantry tlie business, end, and object of 
their lives, ai-e now to be found let loose ujjon society in France, 
a sort of i^galanierie banale^^ ([*« common gallantry"] still pre- 
vails, which seems inseparable from the French temperament 
Men still offer, as a duty, that assistance, homage, and, res- 
pecty which tiie women seem to take, as a right. And if, in 
thefte anti-cMvalric times, there yet i-emains a spot where man 
seems a ** Freux [gallnnt] by natui*e, and woman may be a 
« queen for life^*^ it is unquestionably France. Even age, tliere, 
does not inevitably dismiss one sex from the lists of admiration, 
nor i*elease the other from the obligations of attention and re- 
spect. « dvoir un channe^ jusqu^a dans les rides^^* [" To b« 
charming even in wrinkles^"] is not confined to those forms, 
which time has spared, and over whose waning charms love 
still sheds the reflection of his departed light Even mrnd, 
there, partakes of the attraction of sex ; and the brilliant fancy 
and inextinguishable sensibility of Madame D'Houdetot, at 
seventy, awakened an admiration as genuine and as lively, as 

• When one of the complaitantes of Louis XV. proposed to him a lady of 
Yank, aa successor to Mad. de Pompadour, after a moment's consideration, he 
replied, " Non, eUe couieroit trop d rawo^,*' [** No, she will cost tQO much if 
•he is sent away.'*] 

f The frail and fair Countess de Guebriant sent a billet to the Due de Riche- 
lieu, to let him know she awaited him, by appointment, near the ** antr dm 
mtuines,** [*' court of the kitchens,"] in the paldix-royaL He replied, « Benex-y, 
et charmez let marmitom^ pour leaqtteU voiu etea fcdu, AtUeu^ fMH ange J / /** 
[« Stay there then, and cliarm tlie scullions, for whom you were made. Adieu 
my angel ! ! !'*3 Crufelty and contempt were the usual pmcr-nU-vom [successortj 
of love and devotion, in that school of French gallantry, which began towards 
the middle of the reign of Louis XIV. and waSa very different sentiment from 
that elevated and romantic jgallantipr, which declined, together with the spirit 
ff the French nobility, after the wdd but gallant conflicts of the Frmtk. 



the personal charms of ISinon de 1* Enclos obtained^ at three* 
•core. 

I know not whether it may be deemed fatal, or ae rviceaWe t6 
inonUity, that the spirit of slander meets no encoura^ment in 
French society, and that a tendency to defamation is considered 
an irrefra^ble proof of ill-breeding, and vul/^ar origin. This 
seeming leniency to the faults of others, docs not wholly spHn]|; 
from an indulgence, indiscriminate in its views of good and 
evU. It arises, to a certain degree, from a fulness of mind, it 
copiousness and fluency of conversation, that is never driveti 
by its own barrenness to the discussion of subjects, merely and 
invariab^ly of a pei'sonal and private nature. Few are so idle, 
80 ignorant, or so shallow, as to be indebted to the frailties of 
their neighbours, or tlieir friends, for their sole topic of coik 
Tersation and remark. 

There is also, indee^, on this point a circumspection, which 
leaves the men stranger in Parisian society liahle to Imposition ; 
for few like to « throw Hit first stoJie^*^ and *fJentla tonruns 
paSf*^ [•« I do Hot know,"] is the usual reply to any enquiries 
made on the subjects of such females, who, though not of the 
family **de la pruderiCf*^ still hold their precarious place in 
society, by a decency and propriety of condudt, which lay sus- 
picion at rest. 

The innumerable sets, circles, and parties, into which the 
immense mass of Parisian society is broken up, does not admit 
of that univA'sal exposure of character and conduct, which, in 
a smaller sphere of action, or whei*e society is more blended, 
and forms one great wliole, places every member of the corn 
munity before the miiTor of general observation. None but 
characters of eminence and celebrity can be brought before th6 
tribunal of public opinion in Paris, and receive the indelible 
mai*ks of infamy or high consideration. To whatever extent 
domestic virtue and conjugal fidelity may be carried, in France, 
by the dissemination of useful knowledge, and the pi*ogress of 
moral pliilosophy, it is extremely difficult to come at any direct 
proofs of their violation. F'Or besides that refinement and re- 
serve, which decline the slanderous communications of the i^ 
and the malignant, the long-established laws of decency, with 
thtft conventional idea of Menseance^ [propriety,] so imjdicitly 
obeyed, govern imperiously the forms of French society. It 
may be tiiat, in strict observance of its dictates, more virtue Is 
affectedf than is practised; yet no vain boast is ever made of a 
vice which, though fashion may sanction, morality condemns ; 
and those, who err « by stealthl^^ have the good taste to *^hhshf 
tofimd itfame.^ 

It is indeed curious to observe the severe prudence^ united to 
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the childish Tdatility of this paradoxical people \rhose charac-* 
ter and government seem so long to have been at variance, at 
to have mutually re-acted upon each other, and reconciled ex- 
tremes almost irreconcilable^ the one always leading by its dis- 
passionate and amiable elements towards thai virtue^ which the 
other endeavoured to obliterate by slavery and corruption. And 
though the long-inculcated habits of a base morality on a parti- 
cular point, must still have left much of its taint behind it, and 
tliough the severer and well-developed principles, which free 
countries possess, may not have taken a universal root in France, 
yet how favourable to the cultivation of moral qualities, the 
mild and genial temperament of the French nation has ever 
been, is best evinced in that extensive propriety, which even 
the most vicious respect, and the most degraded do not violate. 

In the lowest places of public amusement, in the most mixed 
and motley assemblies, all is decency and seeming propriety. 
No look shocks the eye, no word offends the ear of modesty and 
innocence. Vice is never rendered dangerous by example, nor 
are its allurements familiarized to the mind ofi youth, by the 
publicity of its exhibitions. This propriety of exterior, this 
moral decency in manners, has been made a subject of accusa- 
tion against the ^French by recent travellers, who demonstrate 
their patriotism,Jby extolling even the licentiousness, which, in 
England, openly** presenting itself to public bbservance, marks 
by very obvious limits the line between vice and' virtue. But 
England, the first country in the world, because still th^. Jreestp 
will disdain this parasitical eulogium on all that is faulty in her 
social institutions, and a Country which, at this moment, is 
fltruggling equally against the insidious influence of private and 
public carmptiont will surely not rank those among her friends, 
who would intoxicate her with an incense of indisc^riminatc 
praise, and confounding her virtues and her faults, lull her into 
that vain-glorious security which has ever been in all states the 
sure fore-runner of slavery and degradation. 

It is /Owing to the extreme propriety and even purity of man- 
ners, preserved in all public plac^ in France, that young fe- 
males of every rank and condition, well brought up, may re- 
main ignorant, as far as their own observation goes, that there 
does exist a wretched portion of their sex, who eat the bread of 
•hame, and live by self-degradation. But no woman of any 
rank or age, who has only once visited ^pvilic place in England^ 
can escape becoming the involuntary witness of the most un- 
blushing vice, of the most binital indecency. 

This Clinical mode of study In morals, formally recommended 
to the innocent and the ii^expeiienced } this purposely leading the 
sane and the vigorous to the bedside of disease and of death ; 
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this guarding and preserving health, by exposing it to the ob- 
servation and inre^tion of malady, is a singular paradox in 
moral doctrine. But surely, when in the accidehts of public 
society chance places vice within the sphere of virtue, if the 
former borrows the veil of decency in respectful deference to 
the latter, and shame, blushing and awe-struck, still survives 
the loss of its companion innocence, the cause of moral good is 
still. supported, honoui*ed, and preserved. 

While this decency of exterior extends itself to all the forms 
of public association, it is carried to an excess in private society^ 
which sometimes banishes ease, and induces formality. There 
exists no such mode of gratifying rani/y, without risking^fff^^ 
as is practised with us, under the generic name of JUrting.--^ 
One of those honest, unmeaning, ^^Jlirtations^*^ carried on ia 
tlie corner of every drawing-room, where an English assembly 
is held, or pursued on the staircase, or doorway, to the grei^ 
annoyance of all pei*sons, not particularly interested in the al- 
liance, would shock an elegant society in Paris, beyond all. 
power of endurance. In aflairs of the heart, French women 
know no medium between love and indifference* They may 
have male fnends^ but they have no Jlirts; and if tliey have a 
lover, they would be as cautious of distinguishing the fortunate 
being in public society, by any marked preference, as an Eng- 
lishman of fashion would be of making love to his own wife, be- 
fore company. Speaking on this subject to a very clever and 
very witty French woman. Mad. d'E***d, she observed respect- 
ing the decency, even of the women most ncitedly gallant, *• Les 
Frangaises $ont les seiUes femmes petU-etre^ A quiU aait permis 
d^ avoir des torts; car elles seules s*attacfient a leurs devoirs et A 
la decencef quand meine elles ont une vert^ de mains /^' [*< I'he 
French are the only women, perhaps, whose frailty may be par- 
doned ; for they continue their attachment to their duties and 
to decency, even when they have wandered from the patli of 
virtue."] 

The public attentions paid by Englishmen, of the most dis- 
tinguished rank, to women of public and notorious characters 
in Paris, and their introduction of such peraons into the private 
circles of society, excited universal indignation and contempt. 
It was in vain to talk to the French of English morality, while 
English women were seen to associate with, and even to pay 
respectful homage to some modern Lais of the day, whose 
fashion rather than her talent had become her passport into so- 
ciety. 

No public women whatever are admitted into good French 
company. Once << sur les planches^^ once Upon the boards^ 
whether as actress or as singer^ they can never be received by 
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women of rliararter and condition, excefit in their profeMionftl' 
capacity^ when tlicy are engaged and >paid ^* pour donner une 
sccne^** l^^t to -give a scene/'] on some particular evening, to 
Mng their bravura on the night of a private concert. The 
prima Ihnna of the oprra is there never the prima Donna of 
private society. The well known anecdote of some Enj^ish 
durheisses holding the shawl of the late presiding deity of the 
opera house, in London, till she was at leisure to put it on, eoc* 
cited infinite miKh in an assembly of French ladies, where it 
Was related, in my presence. 

The imitative talei^ts have indeed no false appreciation in 
France j they rank, not before^ but ^r original genius. While, 
in our circles, a fashionaUk actor, or first-rate singer, would - 
l)e received with a moi«e marked distinction, 'than an Otway, 
or a CimaiHisa ; in France the authoi* and tlie composer would 
bold a place in public estimation, and in private company, 
whi( h the actor and the singer could never hope to attain* Oh ! 
it is de[)ressing to tlie leelings of high-minded and sensitive ge* 
nius thus to receive, iii homely obscurity, its scanty remunera- 
tion, and neglected by its cotemporaries, to live only for that 
futui« day, which will come too late, to awaken the gracious 
emotion arising from comdaus mertU crotvned by success; while 
tlie imitative talents, which owe their being to its labours, and 
derive their materials from its imagination, are courted, feast- 
ed, and paid with an unsparing prodigality. Some of the- 
best jMiets, in Eitgland, are at this moment struggling with 
a *<bare sufficiency" far from those circles, which their talents 
were calculated to irradiate and delight ; while Italian singei*8 
have recently returned to their own country, to purchase^rin- 
cipalities, and English actors are driven to extravagant ex- 
cesses, by the supei<iVundance of suddenly-gotten wealth, which 
they know not how woi-thily to employ, or prudently to accu- 
ipulate. In this instance they certainly «< manage these mat- 
ters better in France.*' 

«•«»*».*«•»■• 

*< le style a un aeare," [« Style has a sex,'*] says Marivaux^ 
^ eton recomuntroit miefemme d wvt phraMf*' [•• and a woman 
may be recognized by a phrase.**] This observation is per- 
fectly applicable to his own countrywomen. Tliere is in their 
huiCuago, style, and phraseology, something extremely sexualf 
9kjiuesse,9 a delicacy, a tact, a sort of instinctive appropriation 
ef every word to its subject, which the fine perception and 
flexibility of woman's peculiar structure can perhaps alone ori- 
giiiaie* Tl*e verbal criticisms of a French woman on literary 
productions, even her (tei-sonal observations, aro delivered with 
a piunted and well turned elegance, wfiich makes evcij sen^ 
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tence an epii^m* An4 on subjects of mere aentimentf on the 
developement of a feeling, or the analysis of a passioni they 
speak with a pi^cision and a facility, which, if sometimes defi- 
cient in originaiitj, are always directed by taste, and express- 
ed with terseness. . 

Perhaps this talent, or acquirement (and I believe it is part- 
ly both,) is sometimes cajTied to an extent that savours of study, 
and approaches to affectation; even though **ishiHr U bd es- 
pritf^ [« to be taken for a wit,''] is an imputation which the most 
confirmed precieuse [precieuse — a finical affected woman] i% 
now anxious to «void. Much however must be allowed to the 
difference otnatienal manner; and the manner of the most na^ 
inral Frenchwoman mMi carry with it, to English judgment 
in its first impression, the taint of affectation. Until experi- 
ence correct the error, her motions, her gestures, her air, all 
seem characterised by motive, and rather calculated, than in- 
voluntary. The sudden lighting-up of her countenance, when 
addressed, gives her, according to our phlegmatic standard of 
inexpressive quietude, the semblance «< of caUing-up,'* like 
Xody PentweezUf « a look, for the occasion.'' And this, how* 
ever, is mere natural mobility, aided by habit and confirmed 
by fashion. And though it is impossible not to see, that there 
atill i*emain in society many of these t^fafonniereSf^ [<« affect- 
ed women,"] whose motions go ^^parressortf^* [<< by springs^''] 
who, like Mollere's Climnef make « la moii«, pour montrer wie 
petite bauchef et roulent les yeuXf pour Us /aire paroitre grandSf*^ 
[« who purse up their lips to make a small mouth, and roll theiv 
cyea that they may look large,"] yet, generally speaking, all 
palpable affectation is, in good society, deemed full as vulgar 
and as ridiculous, as it is in England ; while whatever strikes 
as original or naive, in the manner of the women of other 
countries, obtains the tribute of unqualified and liberal appro- 
bation. 

Female education appeared to me much less systematic, and 
less professional, than with us; attended with infinitely less 
labour, and less pursued for purposes of exhibition. Music 
seems an acquirement, adopted only by natural taste and supe- 
rior talent. It makes no indispensible branch of education ; and 
its theory is even sometimes studied, where its practice is ne- 
glected. While pretension is thus universally discountenanced, 
the unauspecting visitor, who enters the saloon, in search of the 
higher enjoyments of social intercourse, is never taken tn, by a' 
series of early preludes, and << useful grorwnds,^ performed by 
amateur dtbutantes ; nor is a feigned admiration volunteered or 
extorted, with all the corollary observations on new systems, 
or the merit and qualifications of the various fasldonable and 
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rival professors of the daj. I did not indeed hear much amaietir 
music in Pari9; but what I did hear, was exquisite and fininh*- 
ed. One of the finest performers on the piano-forte» in Europe» 
is a young French lady of fashion, now i*esident in Paris, tlie 
charm of every cii*cle, the soul of every society, in which she 
appears^ and yet I believe there are few, who would forego hep 
convei'satiort, for her music ; or who would not find her wit and 
pleasantry « still sweeter than her sang.^** 

Among the arts most pursued in the range of female educa- 
tion, pain^ri^ seems the most prevalent It is cultivated by 
women of the first rank with great success.! The liberal and 
spendid exhibitions of the best efforts of the greatest masters, 
both of the modern and ancient schools, which, until within the 
last twb years, were open to tlie French public, afforded unpa- 
ralleled opportunities for the cultivation of taste and the for- 
mation of judgment ; and native talent was called fiirth and 
assiste^l by the multiplicity of models and the facility of pur*suit, 
which every where pi*esented themselves. 

Still, however, in France, as every where, the arts are roost 
indebted to those, who Uve by professing thtin. The best mu- 
sic is to be had, for money : the best pictures are those, which 
may be bought: and the universal passion of the nation for in- 
tellectual and literary pursuit, directs the views of female edu- 
cation more particularly to the cultivation of mind, than to the 
imitative talents. Reading and conversation are their resource 
and their habit ; and if they furnish society with fewer pretend- 
ing and inferior artists, they enrich it with a proportionate 
number of well-informed and elegant gentlewomen. 

It was observed by the patriarch of Ferwey, in one of Aw cy- 
fticalJitSf that « (es Parisitns paHent bien lenrtangvt^ parce qn^Us 
iCen saroevt point dPautreSf^ [<« the Parisians speak their own 
language well, because they know no other.'*] If he had said, 
<< parlent poiiU d*autreSf^^ [« speak no other,"] the observation 
would be better applied to the French of the present day. The 
French organ seems to lend itself with great difitculty to the 

* Mademoiselle d'Alpsly, the young and devoted friend and companion of the 
Princess de Craon ; known to some of the first persons in England^ by the ex- 
ertion of her talent and virtues, during a painful emigration. 

f tt is impossible to touch on the subject of female accomplishments, in 
France, without noticing the three charming daughters of the late celebrated 
M. d'fismeaaid. These very young ladies speak Prench, EngUsh, and S|>anish» 
with eaual elegance and fluency, and are first-rate' musicians. Mad. Inis d'Ba- 
menarcl, notwithstanding her extreme youth, has already obtained some cele- 
brity for her exquisite talents in miniattire-painting, and ranks high among the 
distinguished pupils of her master, Isabey. By the recent changes in the go- 
vernment, tlie members of this most accomplished family have suiTered much 
in their circumstances, and the daughter of an ex.minister now seeks resources 
of subsistence in a talent acquired from taste, for the purposes of amusement. 



bitnation of soands» not strkily vernacular. I scareely kne^r 
a woman in Paris, who did not read Englisb, who had not read 
all our classical authors; yet I kne>V but three, who could 

2«ak it to be understood ; and two of those ladies had been in 
ngland. 

To understand, how totally different the rythmus of a Ian* 
guage is from its appearance to the eye, it is necessary to hear 
it spoken by a foreigner, who never heard it pronounced by 
others. The efforts occasionally made by some of my fair 
Parisian friends, to address me in English, resembled very much 
the attempts at enunciation of the pupils of the Abbe Sicard, in 
his seminary for the dumb and deaf. The words seemed bolted 
9ultf after a little convulsive struggle in the throat, as Harlequin 
is made to articulate, in the Italian comedy,i»y a violent thump 
given him on the back. A very pleasant person, after an ineffec* 
tual contest with some guttural sounds of ^A and ph^ exclaimed; 
« Ah I ma chirCf c^est inutile; ce vUdin Jinglais me reste UnijaurS' 
au gosier**^ [«<Ah, my dear, it is useless; this ugly English 
always stays in my tliroat.''] 

I never, however, found myself inclined to smile at their diffi- 
culties and their mistakes, tliat their own polite and kind in- 
dulgence to the ludicrous errors, which they hear every day 
made in their own polished language, did not give me soma 
very compunctious " visitings of conscience." The pains, in- 
deed, they take to translate a foreigner to himself; to clear up 
the confusion of his ideas, in the entanglement between two 
languages, are equally indefatigable and amiable ; and they, 
have a peculiar expertness at this sort of verbal construing, 
which places their habitual good-nature in strong relief* I re- 
member a friend of mine explaining to the celebrated Mad. de 
\^*tci9 the influence which the voice of the law in England held 
over the people; whiclii he observed, was sure to enforce obe- 
dience even to its most intVtior ofTicera. To illustrate this po- 
sition, he chose a rir>tous assembhige of the lower orders, sud- 
denly dispersed by the constable of the parish. «« ChUf Madame^ " 
[*< Yes, Madam,''] ''® repeated, « dispersi par le connetablef 
*< dispersed by the constable."] 

The good sense of Mad. de V-—* seemed rather to revolt at 
the cownttable*s interfering upon such occasions ; and she began 
to sound the mistake by, «< Comment ilonCf m,onsieurt vou» avex 
aussi un grand connitabUP V&ii» avez done aussi vos Annes dc 
Montmorenci ?" [*• How sir, have you also a grand constable i 
Have you also your Anne de Montmorenci ?"[] My English 

* I have often been much amused, by hearing French ladies discnn the 
^BQriti vf the style gf Robertson^ ^iuae« Gibbexi, muI J^hnsoih 
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fiiend, provoked at her dulness, endeavomred to explain to ^ery 
that nothing could be le^s like the great Anne de Montmorency 
than the worthy compeers of Monsieur Townsend and Co, 
<« Enfin^ Mfadame^*\[** In short, Madam/^ he added, " un high 
constabUf c^est un algiiazU^*^ [«« a high-constable is an alguazil.'^] 

« M9 seigneur dieUf motuieur^*^ replied Mad. de V , *< qu*e^ 

ce que vous vene% done d me direl^ Vous aroez des Jilgua%Us!^^ 
vous auiresjiers ripublicains /^^ ["Ah, Monsieur, what do yott 
tell me? Have you Alguazils ! — Vou proud republicans I'T My 
English friend was now completely posed, until Mad. deV— ^ 
undertook to translate for him, and with the customary " tenec6f 
vous aUe» t?oir," [« come now, you shall see,*'] found a paral- 
lel for the grands constiMts of England, in some of the subal- 
tern departments*of the French police.'* 

It is a very singular circumstance, that the return of the 
French emigrants from England, after a twenty-five years 
residence in that country, has absolutely added nothing to the 
stock of acquirements, in the English language or literature. 
Of the numbers whom I met in society, who had resided in 
England, I could never get one to speak to me in English, with 
the exception of the Prince Louis de la Trimouille, and the 
Prince de Beauveau. The usual rqily was, upon all occasions, 
*fj^entends PJinglais, mais je ne le park pas/^ [*<I understand 
English, but I do not speak if] 

1 was at court the night that Mrs. Gallatin, the American 
ambassadress, was pre^sented to the Duchesse d'Angouleme^ 
who addressed her in French. Being informed that Mrs. O. 
did not speak French, her royal bigness expressed her regret 
to Mr. Gallatin, that she could not address his lady in Englishf 
as she could not speak thai language. Madame d'Angoultoie 
.was received under the pn)tection of England, white yet almost 
a child, and lived there twenty years. The emigrant nobility, 
indeed, seem to have stopt sliort with English literature, as 
with every thing else, at the reign of Louis XIV. They still 
talk with delight of the << Seasons of Monsieur Tonsouj^ and 
enquire with unabated friendship alter « MonMenr Vong, et k$ 
chamiantes nt/t/«," [•« Mr. Young, and his charming nights***] 
A hundred times I have been offered a pinch of snuff, and a 
short criticism together, on English poesy ; beginning with, 
*^Mf madame, vous axe% des poetes charmantSp charmants! 
Voire TonsoUf par exemple; et vos romaihs^ madamef votre 
**Betsi Tatless/^ mais c^est un bijoih fpi^ votre Betsi Tatless! 
pour ne rien dire de la dirdtve CLarissei*^ [••Ah, madam, yon 

• I tried, in vwn, on my return to England, to procure " Betsey Thoariit- 
lesB,** the first ^^nemantf novel, 1 beliere, written in the English language, that 
I might myself judge of the merAti of a work, 90 highly estimated hy some 
of my French friends. • 



Jk«re c3iardring|MelB-M^1iarinuig! Tour Thomson, for ittstaiicei 
flnd your novels^ laadainy your Betsey Thou^tiess — ^it is « 
i«wel» that Betsey Thoughtless! to say nothing of the diviM 
Clarissa*"] 

Italian and German are more spoken in France than Engtia^ 
ttough not more read ; and aU the contit^||aI langnages indeed 
enter more into the system of educatioiMh France, since tifto 
revolution, than they even did at any period before that evenL 
The reason is obvious : France for a time held the same place 
in Europe, which Rome had once held in the then known worlds 
and persons of alt nations were foand filling the public places^ 
and congregations, in the private circles of its capital. 

It may b« said of a French woman, what the king of Prussia 
wd of himself: « Lorsque je swm bien comprimif fai unt roi^ 
mmrct admirabU,^^ [<< When I am hard-pressed, I have admi- 
rable resources."] For the full development of the character 
and faculties, a t rench woman must be placed under the infla** 
ence of circumstances of great emergency. She makes a much 
{letter heroine than a hotiMwifef and is more adequate to en- 
counter dangers and difficulties, which call for exertion, ant 
bring great recompense, than to meet the bustling duties «f 
every-day-life, which require only small sacrifices, but demand 
perpetual efforts. There is a sort of real or affected helplcs»^ ' 
ness about Fi*ench women of the higher classes^ winch renders 
them very dependant upon their domestics ; and a fenwu-d^ 
€hambnf or vuAtre-iPJ^atel, bas the same superintendence in a 
French family, as in En^and would devolve on its mistresfe, 
except she was of the very highest class, and at the bead of an 
establishment, quite unknown in France. No woman of thn 
lowest description meddles with the mysteries of dress-makiiigr: 
Ihdr needle- work is all ornamental; and I have overiieartf 
coarse, vulgar persons in shops and public places talk of their 
amtwiir€$9 [mantua-makers,] their marchandes de nmde^ [«iA. 
liners,] and their j^m^i-cfe-c/Uimire, who had tiiemselves by lUi 
means so respectable an t^pearance, as a second-rate hon4| 
SMid in the fsunUy of an English gentleman. 

The ability and shrewdness of a French woman, of conditiopy 
aeem indeed confined to the penetration of character, the deve- 
lopment of passions, and to sahjects of taste and abstraetlait. 
She i*arely applies the full force of her powers to th« coal-ssr 
business of lif^. She is unequal to those eiH)noa»cal calculations^ 
hy which English thrift balances means, and regulates ex])enms. 
in the distribution of pecuniary matters, the Jemiw iMnme H 
fmtf the woman of flishion, is, generally speaking, an anttabMy 
liat tbooghtiess child. She gratifies her feelings and her pro- 
]ionsiti«8 W]!th care|^ pronfititudcy gives her mon^ to m 
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relief of miserj^ or to the demands of her millinert withua*^ 
reflecting readiness ; and lays out her income in dress and cha* 
rity^ trinkets and amusements, with prodigal simplicity* I never 
beard a French woman say any thing was dear; and when I 
have often thought to astonish them* by the exorbitant charges 
of a tradesman, ^M^ supposed had made me pay ** en dwmc 
Afiglaise,*^ [«* like nBngUsh lady,"] they have always assured 
me with «< muiSf ce rCe8t,pas cher,'^* ['«but, it is not dear."] 

Among the middle cl^lsses, however, and most particularly 
among that .large class of well-bom persons, whom a long train 
of political vicissitudes have practised in all the extremes of 
wealth and of indigence, I am told the most rigid e<:onomy is 
united to that decency of appearance, which, almost^ amounts to 
degance* By this savoir /aire, [management] of the female . 
lie^s of families, many are comfortably supported in Paris, 
and are enabled to enjoy the society of a select circle, on a|i 
income, which would scarcely maintain an individual, in a coun* 
try town in England. 

Economy, thus thoroughly understood, is still fui'ther pro- 
noted by the consolidation of families : for the breaking up and . 
dividing the common resources, by a multipication of separate 
establishments, is an event of very considerable rarity. This 
blessed union of family intci*ests and of family affections, which 
imites so many generations under one roof, and blends the views 
of the aged and the young, is one of the happiest aspects, in 
which the character and habits of the nation pi^esent themselves. 
The churlish separation of interests, which with us soon loos- 
ens the ties of parental and filial tenderness, which makes ths 
.aspiring son pant tor that majority, which gives him an inde- 
pendent establishment, and renders the zealous father the sus- 
picious tenant of his impatient heir, is wholly unknown ia 
France. Their domestic life is purely patriarchal 5 every 
family consists of three or four generations, al) gathered under 
the same i*oof, all assembling at the same hearth, and ranging 
JkmnA the same table. That cheeriness of spirit, that even flow 
of temper, which ** opens in each heart a HUU Aeoven," pre- 
serves an harmony and order in the social government of every 
mhioget [hoasehold] which the morbid humours and bilious aC- 
fidctionsy engendered by less genial climes and temperaments^ 
80 frequently disturb. 

Among the many charming family pictures, which so oftea 
gratified my heart and imi^ination, by the exhibition of united 
affections, may I be permitted to select one, which, for its 
brilliancy and beauty, might claim that preference, which my 
gratitude for attentions received from all its members unre- 
flectingly gives; I mean the lamiljr e%the Prince de Bean- 
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TMQ.* IntercAting by its historical relatioiis» but doubly in* 
Isresting by its present position, and by combining, In its group 
of four generations, all that is venerable in age, respectable in 
naliurity, lovely in youth, and charming in infancy. 

It is a most gracious sight to behold these little patriarchal 
circles always united, always togetlier, enjoying the delicious 
freshness of the summer evenings, in all the public gardens of 
Paris* The grand-children, and sometimes'the gi-eat grand- 
children, attended by their »« bonnes^^* lead the van, with their 
light, bounding steps, and playful gambols; ^^les chers parens,^* 
[<• the dear parents,"] as they are usually called, follow, and 
<< le bon papa et la bomie mamma^* [** the grand-papa and grand 
mamma'*] bring up the rear, with well-sustained gravity. 
Chairs are hired, or seats are taken immediately, for the elders ; 
while the younger party are permitted, under the vigilant .eye 
of la banTttf to skip their ropes, or dance their « rondtsf* to 
foi-m hollow squares, or to mount guard (ff>r all the boys are 
mllttary,) while << les.petites maMMndeSf^ or petites bouquetiiteSf 
[<<the little merchants, or the little flower-girls,"] with' well- 
taught insinuation of manner, offer to **me$amiabk8 demoi" 
BdUs,^ or « beaux jeunesmessieurSf*^ [" my amiable yi>ung la- 
dies or fine young gentlemen,*^ their (umfUures [sweet-meats] 
and nosegays, for a remuneration, left to the generosity of the 
young purchasera ; with the usual observation of mademoiseUe a 
to J^g^'^^ trap aiinabUf p&ur qu^ je nt meJUrois pas d m glntrO" 
nUf [Mademoiselle looks so amiable that I cannot but trust my- 
self to her generosity.] 

The JtrniM-dt'djAmbrt is at this moment the same familiar, 
shrewd, important, and ostensible person, in a French family, 
as she appears in the Toinettes and DorineSf the inimitable m- 
vantes [waiting-women] of Moliere. Sometimes the director- 
general of the establishment, she is always the cabinet-minister 

• The family de Beauveaii is one of the most ancient houses of Lorraine, and 
they are princes of the empire. The uncle of the present prince was the 
celebrated miniater of Louia XV t his maternal uncle» the no leas celebrated 
Chevalier de Boufflers, the author of the letters from Switzerland, and the 
enfant chM, [beloved pupil] of Voltaire. The Princesse de Beauveau, one of 
the most amiable women in Prance, is dau^ter to the Duke de Mortemart— 
Their eldest son. Prince Charles, is united to the sister of the IXike de Choi* 
aeul Pnslin, and co-heiress to tlie wealth of that rich and illustrious fionily.^- 
Their second son. Prince Edmond de Beauveau, who, with his brother, attain- 
ed at a very early age to hiffh military distinction, is at once a fair, and a 
apTendid image of the youth of Prance, gallant, spirited, and impetuous, inhe- 
riting «/'et/rri*«fe.W&rtemart,"[««theyemu8of Mortemart,"] as Ws maternal 
birth-right, with some of the romantic traits and arch humour, which distin- 
guished the youth of the author of the " Rdne de Gokmide," [« Queen of Gol- 
conda.*n The young ladies, Natalie and Gabrielle de Beauveau, arc, accord" 
fng to t£e standivd of English taste, the loveliest persons in Paris. 



* of herlailr ; ivbo gjnMrally brings Wr into tte luniy^ M ite 
wedding-dty, and dht is not unfrequentlj the only ftmnto mt* 
vant in the house. 

As it is less the fashion with FVench ladles to ^ emtrir te$ hn^ 
HqueSf^ tiian it is with English ladies ^ to «Aop," akanat all pur- 
chases are made by the /emm^-de-d^mbre, except mattn« of 
viere taste or fancy. And I have genendly heard itebservedy 
by women of my'acquaintancey that the attaekment and ild&- 
lity of these persons rendered them perfectly worthy of the 
trust rqmsed in them. 

The suivottU of the young married lady, frequently beeomea 
in time la borme of the matrcm ; and to her care the ckitdren 
are entrusted; even th^ first rudiments of their education ara 
committed. La hawne U a changing character^ peculiar ta 
France; something between the Grrecian nurse and the Spanish 
duenna ; with all the aflbrtionate devotion of the one, and nil 
the official dignity of the other. Respected by the servants» 
bdoved by the children, and treated with consideration by Har 
employers, ta bonne generally remains in the family, after bar 
young charge is consigned to the care of superior instructora.* 
Voltaire is said to have submitted to the jurisdiction of hia 
tmnCf at the moment that he exercised an absolute authoritjF 
over the opinions eif more than one-half of literary Eurapb. 

In oiie of the many delightfal conversations I had with Ma* 
dame la Marquise de Yilette, on the subject of Voltaire^ her 
adopted &tber, she related to me some pleaaaayanecdotea ofi 

' the influence which Bitrbaraf or, as he called her, JBafta, his aii^ 
ctent bonnet held over him. Barbara was an plA Savoyard, 
peevish, irritable, and presuming ; but dieted to her illua* 
trtous charge^ and watching with mammal solicitode over 
those infirmities of his age, whi^^h her own was exempt fro»* 
^ One day,'* said Madame de Vilette, « during my residence 
at Femey, while I was making my toilette, I was startled by 
the violent ringingt)f Voltaire's belk I flew to his qiartmen^ 
while Barbara (wha always sat in his anti-chamber) hobUad 
after me. « Jt sonne mon agonie /* [* I am in an agony !^} vo* 
ciferated Voltaire, as we entered together. *Je mt nteure,'— • 
[^ I am dying,'} he then explained to us, that he had drank ar 
eu^ of rose water by mistake, and was almost poisoned. < €Smii- 
miinti)(me !^ exclaimed the provoked Barbara^ released from her 
fsars,, and restored to her ill-temper. 

* Xh« e st a blishme nt of a Freach family of fankand fortune generally cou- 
^atA of ^/emme^'Ckttmbre and femme-dB^chorge a maitrc d'hotd, and vaiet^dk-^ 
^hamhref [a vaiting-woman and house-keeper, a steward and valet de chaia- 
bre ;] t»ro laqiiiais or footmen, one of whom is ihefroUeur, [scourer J {thtfonJt 
de la motfon,) performing all the offices of a houae-maid with U3. To theaa 
are ftdded che/Hk<uUine, ondgar^on d^ojfiee^ [the cook and tl^ pantiy-boy.] 



€^tl mwmi4 dmiiti Ufautetre lahite dei hlte$9pmr fmre wnt 
klkmtUf^** [m Wbyiyott nuistbetbe foiilof fooktoqjakesiid 
M blunder."} 

^ Eiitf mk wm^* replied Yoltaire^ with the subdued tone of a 
abided a^eol<>hoj; ^UiCtst gtierre plaisani Hire empoimmni 
ml$n$ pari*esprU de rase /'' [^« Fool or not — ^it ie scarcdy plei^ 
ie»t to be poiaDned even with the easence of roses !^'l 

^oUere bad also his bmmi, and BabOf and laFordf belong av 
MMcb to p9Stority>.as the ilhistrieus gemusesf whom they had 
the honour to serve, in ttie responsible character ot ^la 



The state of domestic servitude in France, has, from tim 
'eatiieBt times,, evinced the inherently amiable and mild dispo* 
sitioa of the people; a dii^sition which alone ameliorated and 
rendered durable the severity of the feudal system* The term 
dotneitiqm rarely carried with it any sense of degradation. In 
the daya of Charlemagne, many of the great officers of tho 
crown bore the same epUhet as the domestic servants of tlie 
cowpt. The ancient nobility placed their children in a sort of 
d ome stic servitude in the fanulies of noblemen, more opulent 
and more powerful than themselves. Bayard, the **chevaiitr 
aofis tathe tt soMpewr,'* [<< the knight without fear and without 
veproaicb,"] was conducted, while yet a boy, by his father, ta 
the castle of bis rich and powerful ancle the bishop of Greno- 
ble, to enrol him among the youth of the prelates establishment ; 
wben, after mass, <<(^semi^d ^aUe,ouderecAgrcAacun^/r^scAjrs 
et f 9erocii le ban duroalierf tant sagement ei hon^ttiti^tUf que fout 
is momde en disoU du Neti,'^ [« they sat down to tftble where there 
was excellent cheer, and the good chevalier waited on them 
wttb so much cleverness and propriety, that every body praised 
liim.''3 '^^^ young Bayard soon leai*nt the gi*aces of bis of-v 
fee, with all the address of the young Cyrus ,- and when the 
Duke of Savoy camt to dinner at the bishop's, «< Bayard,'» 
says Theodore Oodfroy, <« le eervoii tree nUgnonementf^^ [<« ser* 
ved him very prettily."] 

It is not very long since the Due de Bouillons* paid to tha 
NoaiUes apension, **paree qu^eUe eUnila ricompenee deeeervices 
domeeHques rendvs par un MbaiUee d la maieon de l^renne f^ 

K( as a recbmpence for the domestic services rendered by a 
oaittes to tbe bouse of Turenne ;"} and Louis XIY. talka of 
sending a ^^graiad seigneur^ qui eit moKdomestique,^^ [^ a great 
lord who is my domestic,''] on an embassy to the Pope. 

* A eorioos incident took place some yean back at Parit. Kons. C » uq , 
aprivate gentleman, dressed his servants in the s^me Uvety aa the Duke de 
Talerois. The duke took exception to it. Mona. G - ' C toM bbn^ that thef 
.Bmy VM hiso^.Midthattlve VilkroiihaBformcriy womit 
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Modern servitude in France, less dignified and respectable 
tban in more primitive timesf is- still softened by nMny indul- 
gencess and rendered more tolerable, by the mutual good will, 
which usually exists between the master and the domestic. Th^- 
health and comfort of the servants in France are nuich more 
attended to than in any part of Great Britain. Th(^ are not 
confined* the greater portion of the day, under groundt in mi* 
"wholesome vauUSf dignified by the name of kitchen and offices* 
The French office is on the ground-floor ; or* frequently, every 
Uage ([stor}'] has its little kitchen, where the chef^-cuisine and 
the garfon d!^ office [the cook and the pantry-boy] only inhabit; 
all the rest of the domestics occupy OU atUi^roavh which is too 
near the apartment of the superior of the family, to admit of 
boisterous mirth, or coarse impropriety. 

This chamber, generally s])acious, looks into the court-yard» 
and is simply furnished with necessary accommodations : its 
stove is the foyer [hearth] of domestic sociality in winter, and 
in summer the open windows are equally attractive. Here the 
/emme'4e-cAambre9 always seated at her work-table, glances^ 
her shrewd look, from under the eye, at the guest who passes - 
on to the apartment of her lady : here the maitre <Phitel looks 
over his accounts; and the vakt-de^hambre reads his novel, or 
his play, ready to perform his office of groom of the chancer ; 
while the more bustling frottewTf [scourer,] who in the evening 
assists as laqnms^ oi* fiHttman, is engaged in all the active ser- 
vice of the bouse during the day. Here too are received all the 
servants who may airive with the carriages of the guests ; for 
the lady and her footman walk up together ; and each have an. 
equally comfortable apartment to receive them. A p(mr gen- 
tleman in boots, or a prince covered with all the insignia of 
iunk and royalty, seem t(» excite the same sensation in the anti- 
room. The servants all keep their se^ts, and no one attemps 
to rise at the entrance of the most distii^ished guest, but the 
maitre iPhotel or valets who is to throw open lee grands haitanSf 
{great folding-doors,] with a theatrical air, and announce, with 
a most stontorial voice, the rank and name of the stranger. 

There is no contrast more shocking and violent, in English 
society, tlian that presented by tlie situation of master and ser- 
vants during the hours of social intercourse of fashionable 
London. For the one, the air is perfumed with roses, and tlie 
chill atmo^here of winter expelled by every artificial contri- 
vance ; and comfort, enjoyment, and accommodation are stu- 
diously accumulated. For the other, all is hardship, suffering, ' 
and endurance. Exposed for hours to all the inclemency of . 
the season, in listless idleness, or in vicious excess (the neces- 
Mry and inevitable alleviation of their degraded situation^) tUs <- 
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terge mnd ludess clam of persons gratify the ostetitattoii of their 
jlMsters, at the expense of healthy and of every better feeling 
and higher consideration. 

. « In France, the health, comfort, and morals of the servants 
^in by an arrangement, which good taste, and good feeling, 
0eem idike to liave instituted. When the gtiests of the evening 
assembly arrive at the porie-eoehlref [great gate] the porter as- 
signs a place, either in a vacant remue, [coach-house] or in the 
court-yard, for the carriage and horses, which, generally shel- 
tered from the weather, and shut up under the care of the por- 
ter, leave no further anxiety on the minds of the masters or 
Bervants, who usually ascend together the vast open staircase. 
While the former pass on to the saloon, the latter join the cir- 
cle of second-handed high life, in the anti-room, which, well 
lighted and well wanned, generally presents a card-table, where 
4M>me itwnd game is playing. Or, perhaps, little groups as- 
semble, while some one reads aloud the journals of the day, or 
same novel, tale, or vaudevUUf [ballad ;] for every body reads 
,in Paris, and the servants are neither last nor least among the 
studious.* 

I believe, indeed, it is peculiar to France, that there exists in 
h a branch of literature, which, if not very extensive, is solely 
q^iropriated to the use aud benefit of servants. «< Le vrai ri^ 
gime du gmvemewerU des Bergers et des Bergires^^ [♦< The tmc^ 
administration of the government of shepherds and shepherd- 
esses,'*] by Le ton Berger^ [by the good shepherd,] is a very 
anciei# production, applicable to the rustic nUnage. << Lt 
fbrfait c&cher^*'' [<« Ttie perfect coachman,"] supposed to have 
been written by the Duke de Nevcrs ; *^ VJtUewr taguais^^ 
** Laviede Jasmin^ k ban laquais^^^ ** La mai$on reglee ;" " Led 
Bevoirs ghi&reux des damestiques de hm etPautre sexe envers Dieu^ 
^ kur nutUres et nudiresses^ par un dcmestique;^ and '^ £e moyen 
4e farmer un ban domeatique;*^ [«* The footman turned autiior;'' 
<< the life of Jasmin the good Tootman ;" « the well-regulated 
bouse;" << the general duties of servants of both sexes^ to God, 
And to their masters and mistresses, by a servant ;" and « the 
M^ay to make a good servant ;"] are all works of great utility^ 
written with appropriate simplicity ; and making but a small 
part of the domestic library. 

* Pltfrin^ through the ftnti-room, at ^fad. De Briche*s, one Sunday evening, 
I wft* accidentally detained there for a few minutes ; during which time 1 
•ounted thirty 8erv<mts engaged in ptlaying round games. Among the showy 
Trench livenes, I perceived the liveries of the Hai^wick family, of the British, 
wnbasaador's, and those of some other distinguished British families. The 
Kngllah footmen seemed to assimilate very readily with French nfbdes, and 
flio&tless thought thb a pleasanter mode of passing their time, tliaii waiting in 
the streets,' or ct©b struggling to get admittanc* under a temporary s^icil^ ih 



I W88 one day walking on the quai PMairef foHowed hj oi# 
iaquaii de jlace^ when be suddenly stepped up to me, and, poinftA- 
ing to a bookseller's shop^ ^'M grand VMairt^^^ [«< The grert 
Toltaire,"] he observed ; « VoUiL^ MaAamt^ une moMon om$a^ 
trie an ginie /" [« There, madam, is a house conseicrated t# 
genius!'*] There died Voltaire — ^in that apartment * with th# 
8huttN*B closed, » There,'' he added emphaticdly, « died tM 
first of our great men ; perhaps also the laM.^^ 

Upon all occasions, indeed, this intelligent attendant ethibited 
a knowledge of French literature, which, from a discovr^ry b^ 
i»nce incidentally made, appeared to me the more surprising, 

I was one morning writing a note to the Baron Denon, an4 
being a little doubtful of the purity ofimy French, I was read- 
ing ^oud my billet to my husband, for the benefit of bis gram^ 
matical experience; when our valet, Charles, who was arrang- 
ing some flowers in the room, paimed in his work W lil^tcn t# 
sie. Before I had got half through my note, he interruptet 
me with, ^^MdU pardons^ imzM— w¥ada7ne — '' ['*A thousand 
pardons, madam — ^but — **] and he hesitated. ^This is net 
French, then,'*' I observed : « is it not so, Charles V* Jfais^ 
9^'^ Madamt^ cftst Franfaise si vmis voviez ; mais ce fi?e9t.par 
yuR, ttpuiSf pour k style c'kst froid,'' {j* Yes, indeed, madams 
it is French it you chuse; but it is not pure^ and then the style 
ia cold/n 

«« As for instance, Charles 1** 

^ Eh ftien, madame^ par exempkf [<« Well, madam, for in- 
stance,] you begin by saying, you regret that you caqnot havo 
the pleasure, &c. &c. and you should say, «je sfuis au <mespoif,** 
p< I am in despair/'] 

I prq)osed to Charles to write the letter himself, and that I 
would copy it. 

<« Ton may write it, at my dictation, if yon please, mUadU^ 
aaid Charles, « but for reading and writing," he added, « voUlL 
wie hramchi de mon iducationf qu*on a totd afait nigligie/* [<< that 
is a branch of my education, which has been entirely neg- 
lected."] 

The note as dictated by Charles, was sent to Mons. Denon, 
and I believe holds a place among the other curiosities of hit 
collection. 

The circumstance of this ittiteraie Uieraius quoting, and ac- 
tasionally alluding, to works of celebrity,* notwith8ta»dfn|; 

* Speaking of La BeUe LimonadiSre [The fiir Lemonade-sener] of the Paitdf' 

Soyal, Charles apptied to lier a line from MoUere : '* ESe ouvre une granule 
vche^ pour ne rien tUre^*^ [<* She opens her mouth wide, to sav nothuq^.'p 
adding "cor eOBetttmrnUte ^mbM^** [''for sheiBaagreiKtafiMlttl flhoS 
ft beauty.*'] 
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hie having neglected the more vulgar attainnient of reading and 
itvnting, induced me to make some inquiry as to hia mode of 
sbuAy. Cliarles informed me that it was usual for the lower 
classes^ in his quartier, to assemble at each other's doors in the 
summer's evenings, for the {Mirpose of listening to some **lee^ 
fare.'' AU who could read, took the 'book in turn; and thos^ 
who could not, listened, marked, learned, ami inwardly dl* 
gested. 

The number, however, who cannot in turn contribute to the 
instruction of their friends, is very small. Nothing is more 
usual than to see the hackney-coachmen reading on their stands^ 
and even the «< commissumnaires^'* and the porteur$ d^ean^ Vw^ 
ter-carriers,] drawing a duodecimo from their pockets, and pe» 
fusing it * with the most profound attention, in the intervals o( 
their labour. It is impossible to visit ** les HaUesp^* the Parnas- 
sus of the comic Yadee, without being struck with the markets 
opened equally for poetry and potatoes, for philosophy and 
fish, for herbs and history. There the cries of <« Haricots verU,^ 
and w vayecc, voyex, nionsieuT, des maquerauxfraiSf*^ [**ki<lney- 
beans, and see, see, sir, here are fresh mackareU»] are mingled 
with t^vaild les fables de la Fontaine^ voUa le Teleinaqtie de Fe* 
neloni voUd les emits de Mons. de Voltaire!*^ [" hei^e are La 
Fontaine's fables« l\ere is Fenelon's Telemachus ! here are YoU 
taire's Tales !"] Food for the mind and for the body is her« 
bought with equal facility, and both are adapted to tibe meana 
of the humble pui*chasers; for it is certain that these bawkera 
wouUl not carry their classical ware to the haunts of the lowly 
and d|^ vulgar, if they did not find a ready market even among 
fish-wlvcs and marchajuUs des herbes* 

The benevolent Mons. Ciiamousset, the Howard oi France^ 
projected a society for servants so early as in 1754, onder tha 
name of << Vttablissement pawr Us domestiques maladeSf etPa^yU 
pour les servantes hors de canditien/* [*< The establisliment for 
sick sen^ants, and the asylum for servants out of place/] Other 
similar establishments have arisen since the revolution, to im- 
prove their condition, and to provide against the inevitabla 
evils of age and infirmity. 

There is no class, in France, whose manners so strongly fe* 
tain the marks of the short-lived day of << liberty and eqnaUty,'^ 

*** On corue,'' says the Abb^ Ore^ire in his exoellent woric, ^Ih Ut^kwm 
tidt^,^. &c. ** achieUemeni dam la capitate quatre vingts corporation d$^0^fenep% 
qui embrasjpu au mains eix ndlle famiUea, ce giuf k» porte d r^conomie, auxhormeM 
mworeay d ramttancer^ciproque" ['* We can enumerate as actually existing in 
the capital eighty institutions of this kind» which take in at least six tiiomiMl 
Ikmiliesy and which giTC them b^iti of ecoacnny» industry, mi wegifieoGA 
a«uftsnce.''3 

r 
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aa the domestic servants. There is indeed a certain line of de- 
ference and respect which they never pass : but within that 
boundary, they are communicative, easy, and almost familiar; 
and with their masters, as with their friends, they consult* ad- 
vise, forewarn, condole and rejoice, with undisguised sympathy 
and interest. I have frequently noticed, in the first houses, a 
servant tap his master on the shoulder,' to direct his attention 
to some guest who stood in need of it. It would be there quite 
unnecessary to make exception for a licensed risibility^ in favour 
of " M Qrmstf in the gtm-roiyinf^^ as Diggf)ry does with M. 
Hardc&stle. A French laquais feels the merit of a good story, 
to the full as much as his master; and is almost as audible, in 
testifying his approbation. I have sometimes seen the servants 
almost convulsed with laughter, at the pleasantries and humour- 
ous stories that circulated among the guests, upon whom tliey 
were attending. 

The familiarity and influence of the servants at a certain 
period of society, in France, their acuteness, dexterity, and 
Jinessct furnished the old dramatic poets and novel writers with 
their leading charactei^s and plots. And though the general 
diffusion of knowledge, occupation of time, and improvement of 
morals, must naturally lessen the influence of low cunning, and 
dispense with the agency of unprincipled ability, still great 
quickness of percepthm, and shrewdness of observation, may 
be traced in the successors of the 8capins, and JIascariU, and 
8cagmirelle%9 of the older times. 

Shortly before I left Paris, a friend of mine told me jimt his 
vaki'de'Chambref one morning while dressing his hair, j^bciv- 
ingthat he was reading La BruyeiT, observed, << Cet Iwminela 
aroait grande connoissance du cceur humain ; mats il lui manqtia 
uru chosef c'est d^avoir iie valet-de-cliambre.^ [<< That man had 
great knowledge of the human heart ; but he was wanting in 
one thing, that of having been valet-de-chambre.^'] 

• » « tfj^ 9~^ m * • • • 

In the curious epistolary correspondence, carried on for some 
time between Louis XV. and his friend, the Mai*echal Due de 
Richelieu, the king (always speaking of himself in the third 
person) communicates the following important decision— •< 8a 
majesty a decide Pt^aure des parasols § et la decision a ete ; que Us 
dames et les duchesses pa^votent en avoir dla procession $ en consS» 
futnu elles en ont.*^ r»* His majesty has decided the affair of 
tiie umbrellas ; and tne decision has been ; that the ladies and 
the duchesses may have them in the procession ; consequently 
ttiey have them."] 

In a country, where the despotic chief of the government thus 
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interested himself in the complexion of his subjects^ and made 
the affair of the parasols an act of legislation, the toilette could 
not fail to be an <»bject of nitti:tna] attenti ^n* nor escape the inter* 
ference of royal ordinances and lej^islative protection. 

Louis the XIV. the solemn Pope of all frivolities, presided 
vith an infallibity of judgment never disputed, over the ward- 
robes of his mistt*esses. He seldom failed to attend the toilette 
of Madame de Maintenon, even when the graces had ceased to 
be the handmaid ; and it was in the dressing-room of the dau* 
phine [dauphines^ where Aladame de Maintenon officiated as 
Dawcd'df/owrs, [Tiring-woman] that the king irrecoverably lost 
his heart, subdued by the dexterity and grace with which she 
arranged the tresses of the royal head. <« II est inconcevabUy^ 
says that artful person, speaking of this circumstance, <• comrne 
Part de bien peigiur Us cheveux^ ait caniribu a man elevationJ^ 
[*< It is inconceivable, how much the art of combing hair has 
contributed to my elevation."] 

The toikitef like the Aristotelian philosophy, reigned abso« 
lute over public opinion in France. — From its dogmas and doc- 
trines there was no appeal ; and Buffon's maxim of <• you may 
know a man by the sort of coat he? wears," was received into 
general application. All, therefore, who were not <« mis ruMe* 
merit et avec Tnagnificeiice,^^ [« nobly and magnificently drest,*'] 
decided at once their own inferiority of quaUication and con- 
dition. 

Crebillon (himself a man of fashion) makes much of the me- 
rits and success of his heroes depend upon their b^ing « vetus 
siiperimreinentf avec gout et avec nobtesse^''* [*< drest in a supe- 
rior mmner, with taste and elegance."] In like manner, his 
heroine becomes interesting, according to the sliades of her 
rouge, and irresistible from the air of <• une coeffure ntgligief^*^ 
[« A neglected head-dress."] 

When the virtuous Roland, the republican minister of Louis 
XVI. first appeared at the court of Veraailles, the peculiar 
homeliness of his toilette excited a universal sensation. In the 
minds of those, who held their own existence, from the observ- 
ance of certain etiquettes, and who believed the safety of the 
government would be endangered by their violation ; the round 
hat, and the black shoe-strings of the new minister, awakened 
the most perfect consciousness of his inability to fill the office 
he bad obtained. Monsieur de B * ^, the master of the cere- 
monies, the very << glass (^fashion and mould cfform^^'* express- 
ed his anxiety on the subject to General Dumourier, who waa 

* See Xet SgaremerOs de cmttr tfT de To;^.— [The wanderingB of the htsak 
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prenent^ with << tN^y^sd done, man ami, pas mime desboudes dan$ 
gts snulierSf*^ [«< you see, my friend, he has not even buckles in 
his shoes/^ 

** Ah^ Mmdtur P^ [« Ah, sir,"] ^^tdaimed Dumourier, with 
well-affected gravity, shrugging hisTshoulders, « tout est perdu,^ 
[•♦all is lost''] 

Robespierre, during the most sanguinary period of hisreignt 
was distinguished by the delicate and affected reclierche [fasti- 
diousness} of his dress; and a muslin waistcoat, lined with 
silk, caiUeur de rose* [rose colour,] and a coat of « bleu U plus 
tendref^ [♦< the softest blue,"] was the favourite costume of this 
monster ; Who, inaccessible to every feeling of humanity, still 
submitted to the influence of fashion. 

While modes have recently changed in France, with govern- 
ments and institutions; while the tunic of Aspasiahzs succeeded 
to sacks and hoopSf and has been superseded in its turn* by ruffs 
and faithingales ; while the chignon d la Ssvigntf [curls i la se- 
tigne] or eoeffure de ^tinon, [head-dress of Ninon,] now tri- 
umph over la tele d PJgrippinOf [tiie head of Agrippina,] or the 
flowing tresses of the Vegus AnadyomJtne; stUI, under aU 
changes and vicissitudes, tbe toilette has preserved its empire 
and its influence unshaken and undiminished. 

The « cloud-capt towers and gorgeous palaces" have melted 
and dissolved a\v|^ ; the royalists have become rebels, cour- 
tiers turned republicans, and coquettes become Roman ma- 
trons : — still the temple of fashion has kept its station of emi- 
nence unshaken ; and it still finds its vestibule crowded with 
votaries, and its altai-s smoking with frankincense and i^yrrh. 

Napoleon, who scanned with a searching eye all that was 

* I have oocattonally agisted at the toilette of some of my French friends, 
and been much amused by the questions of ^qvp femme-de-chainbresy [waiting- 
women,] or their female ct^jfeun, [hair-dressers,] as to the important arrangpe- 
ments of the day. " Qtielle eorffw-e fnadame a-t-elle choisie ? Veut-elle ftre coef- 
fie d la Mnon ? ou ^ la Oree f Madame eat charmatUe d la Snu'^n^, Et tuperbe 
d r^grippina,*^ [« How will madam have her hair drest ? Shall it be k la Ninon f 
ov k la Grec ^ Madame is charming a la Sevigne. And superb a 1' Agrippina."] 
The humour of the fair person occasionally decides her character and dress for 
tbe day, and sends her forth 9l fierce reptthlican, with a Roman head ; or a royal- 
iate ouirie, [a furious royalist,] *^Jnt^e naturellemeniy d la Pompadoitr /" [** curled 
naturally a la Pompadour!"] " I am very ill to-day," said the excellent and 
•miable empress Josephine, (who, however, par pareniMae, [by parenthesis] 
was an empress and a French woman ;) <* give me a cap qui aent la petite aoxai^ 
T" wbkh looks like deUcate health." A cap of delicate health was presented to 
her. ** Miaie c^eat trap malade ! Voua croyez done, gtteje vaie movrir ^" [** Bat it 
is too sick ! you think then I am going to die ?**] A head-dress of more healthy 
ttppearanee was produced by the attendant '< Encore donc*^ [** What then,'*] 
exclaimed the empress with a languid yawn, " voita me troxeoez ai robuete^ [" do 
yoafind me so robust."] I had this anecdote fh>m a person of rank, who was 
St tiiis Amse, who admired her virtues, and laughed at her caprices. 
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wtrong or fidie in the French charactery turning it to the pur- 
pfNies of his own ambition ; made his due offering to the. per- 
sonal vanity of the French^ by consulting with boundless pro** 
fiisiim, and unequal splendour^ their taste for dress. The cos^ 
teme of his coronation and his court, the draperies of the state 
and of the corporate and legislative bodies, were all marked by 
a richness and magnificence, unknown even in the most osten- 
tatious days of France. Each order had its livery ; and the 
dress and the sentiment were frequently dictated by the same 
power $ and were adopted with equal readiness and prompti- 
tude^ at his command. 

Buonaparte, however, wiio protected the toilette with one 
hand, and the altar with the other, as equally efficient agents 
in his views, was a mere Tartuffe himself in faith and finery ; 
and secretly indifferent to the external forms of both. His robe 
of a htindred skinSf and his golden toilette, which now obtains 
the admiration of foreign royalty, and gratifies the curiosity of 
Europe by its exhibition ; these ** outward seemings** were 
all designed for the vulgar multitude. His plain Uue coat and 
UiUe haif strictly copied from the costwne of his idol king of 
Pra88ia» were/(w himself.* 

* This two-fokl character of emperor and man was extremely obvious to those 
who knew him well. He was quite a different personage to the few who had 
"* in P^tj^ oitr^e»/' [** the private entrances"] and the many who had only <* Im 
grandei^* [*• the rreat ones."] One who always eigoyed the privilege of the 
former, and who long lived with lum in habits of intimacy, told me that going 
into his apartment one afternoon, when he was tete^-tSte with the young em- 
press, he found him in high spirits, and that having, looked into the adjoining 
anti^ropm to see that all wom clear, he turned to Monsieur * * *, and said :— 
«* Danen^vouM encore .?" [ " Do you still dance ?"] «* Mom otd^ toujourt,'* [••Oh ! 
yes, still,"] was the reply : '* atlont done,*' ['• come then,"] said the emperor, 
•* damont !" [" let us dance !"] " i? i&ifwa," said Mons. ••*, " totU d iravero, maia 
de Una aon caur,** [** He danced not very Well, but with all his heart."] This 
extraordinary man exacting the most profound respect in public, admitted, in 
private, the most unbounded familiarity, and thus frequently led those who were 
intimate with him to risk themselves beyond the boundary of proprie^. 

General Rapp was devotedly attached to the emperor, but extremely care* 
less in his address and conversation with him. This veteran was standing one 
morning in the anti-room of Napoleon's private apartment, when he perceived 
one of the gentlemen in waiting conducting a man of very eauivocal character 
into the imperial cabinet. This person remained a considerable time closeted 
with the emperor. Rapp grew impatient, and anxious for the safety of Napo- 
leon, repeatedly thrust his rough head in at tlie door to s^ whether all was 
right i and as suddenly withdrew it The suspicious stranger at last took his 
leave, and Rapp obtained his audience. " Que diable,'* exclaimed Buonaparte, 
as Rapp entered^ *' gne diahle votdez-votia done, en mettant voire tSte d la porte 
comme eela?** [*< What the devil did you mean by putting your head in at the 
door in that manner ?"] " Cet/ gueje tremhUdpmer ww*," t" Because I trembled 
for you,"] replied Rapp, *< for perhaps you do not know, that the person with 
whom you have been clowetedin a traitor, a rogite, a ewindfer, en un mot, ^ewt vn 
Coroe, voild ?" [« in a word, he is a CorBican."^ 
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The toilette^ under all ^vemments thns supported in Franre» 
« Depar U RoU** by " the united and indivisible republic," and 
by the « ordannance imperide^^* reigns in the present moment 
vrith^all its ancient suprema(;y» Intimately connected, as it 
now appears to be with legitvnacyf in Europe, blending its in- 
teresty in England, with those of church and staUf and occupy- 
ing the leisure hours of the majesty of Spain,"**" it assumes in 
France the same form, influence, and importance, as when her 
kings presided over tortoise-shell combSf determined, in council, 
on the re-instatement and restitution of a banislied parasoL 

That « Rsprlt de systeine ;" that submission to rules and re- 
gulations to which the French seem to submit, from the ne>c^- 
sity of giving ballast to their saUf by an artificial weight foreign 
to tlicir own specific lightness, is observed equally in the ge- 
nius of their toilette, as in their poetry and their dramas. The 
regulated observances of both are never violated : both are 
equally deficient in imagination,^ and both are cultivated in 
despite of natural impediments. France has never been the 
land of poetry nor of beauty^ and yet poetry is the passion, and 
dress the object of the nation. 

It is on this point tliat French women are most fallible, and 
lose all that is most interesting in their charactei*s, or respect- 
able in their conduct. Here economy ends, and extravagance 
begins fo know no bounds. Here all that is frivolous supersedes 
allthat is essential ; and all that is light floats to the surface.— 
The merits of the divine cachemir; [India shawl j] and the 
"joK ntouclwir de poche bi'ode,^^ [*< pretty embroidered pocket- 
handkerchief,'*] rapidly succeed to financial discussions, and 
political arguments ; and, <* combien de cachemires ave%'VouSy 
ma cliire?** [« how many India-shawls have you, my dear,"] 
is a question, asked with more importance, and considered with 
more gravity, than would be given to the new political tracts 
of M. M. Chateaubriand and Fievee, by the many fair disci- 
ples of tliose grand vizirs of vltra'Stateswomen. 

The elegant produce of the Indian loom is an indispensable 
object to every French woman, and from the estimation it is 
held in, one would suppose there was « magic in the web of it.'* 
I shall never forget the mingled emotions of pity and amaze-* 
ment I excitedj,^in one of my French friends, by assuring her, 
I never bad been miMress oja cachemir. 

« Sh ! seigneur Dieu^ inats c*est inconcevaile, ma ftefle,'* [« Ah ! 
but that is inconceivable,"] and she added that I ought to buy 

• The kinff of Spain embroiders with great elegaqoe. HitheTto hia works 
ha^^ been confined to the toilette of the Virgin Jmtry, whom he Las latelj 
presented with some drapery, embroidered by bis own "royal biuids. 
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. one^ with the produce of my next work. I replied : <'I had ra- 
ther buy a little estate with it." 

<« Eh, hien, ma chere,** [<• Well, but my dear,*'] she answered 
quickly, ** un cachemirf c^estune terrCf n^est-ee pas?" [«aca- 
cbemir is the same as an estate, is it not?"J > 

In fart, these valuable and expensive shawls generally do 
become heir4ooms, in a Fi'ench family. 

" Voila un trait de toilette pour vom, mon enfattif* [<< There is 
an anecdote of the toilette tor you, my dear,*'] said Mad. de 
Crenlis to me one morning, as I entered her pretty apartment, 
at her Carmelite convent, to' which she has retired. '< Here is 
a trait will amuse you f ' and she related to me the following 
anecdote. 

A little before I bad paid my visit, a young gentleman had 
left thii celebrated lady, suddenly cured of a passion for a 
young married woman, against which Mad. de Genlls had long 
and vainly preached. She had argued the matter with him 
morally, prudentially, sentimentally ; she had even, like Mad. 
de Sevigne Tin listening to her son's confessions, respecting 
JVinoii,) tried to get in « un petit nud de IHetiV^T^^ a little word 
of religion i"] but it was all in vain, uf\t\\^ shawl **peaude 
lapM* [** of rabbit-skin**] effected what the charming eloquence 
of Mad. de Grenlis failed to produce. 

He bad the night before attended his << chire belled' to a ball : 
she sent him to her carriage for her shawl. He flew to be the 
bearer of the superbe cachemirf breathing its kindred roses ; but 
(death to every finer feeling of fashion, taste, and sentiment) 
the laquais drew from the pocket of the carriage— a shawl peau 
de lapin U /** " Plus de prechemetUs done, ma chere comtesse,^ 
[<< No nm*« sermons, my dear countess,"] added the convales- 
cent lover, **c^est une affaire JinitP^ [«the affair is over!**] 
Never can Lorce and rabhit skins be associated in my imagina- 
tion ; and believe me, my dear madam, qu'^il n^y a pas d* amour 
d tenir eontre un »chail, peau de lapin /'* [** no love can stand 
against a rabbit skin shawl !*'] 

The modern revolutionary mauchoir de poche brode [embroi- 
dered pocket-handkerclTief ] is a great refinement ufton the roy- 
alist pocket-handkerchief oi' other times. I'his elegant expensive 
little article is as indispensable to a Parisian fine lady, as the 
fiochemir; and its effects oc(!asionally seem equal to that of t^e 
<< charmed handkerchief of Othello ; which did 

*< An Egyptian to his mother givc» 
To make her amiable." 

4 gentleman once accused my charming friend, Mad. la 
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Comtesse d'H^^^kt of having no lace or embroidery on hi» . 
handkerchief. She laughed at his observation : « You are in 
Che wrong)* he replied^ << car U n'y a rierif qui numte la tete ^un 
hMimCf comme kjoli mouchm d^unejoliefemfme,*' [«< for there is 
nothing which strikes the imagination of a man^ more than 
the pretty handkerchief of a pi*etty woman."] 

Every season has its peculiar lacCf in FrancCf and the ant 
nnal festivals of the church are not, even now, observed with 
more punctuality, than the transition fnim point to MaHnis, or 
from Valendmnes to bUmd de JUSf [thread blond] as their res* 
pective seasons recur. 

« Comment donCf nunmeutt^^ [<< How sir,"] said one of tho 
gentlemen of the court to Monsieur B**^ looking at his ruf- 
fles; if voms veUlA tn point f au mm dt MaiP^ [«do you wear 
point lace in the month of May !"1 « 

*« Ce$t queje mis enrkwme,*^ [« It is because I have a cdd,"] 
was the excuse for the heaviness of lace, which is strictly appro- 
priated to the winter season. 

From the Majesty of France down to tlie most insignifioant 
of his subjects, every bridegroom in the kingdom presents tho 
« trousseaUf^^ or bridal wardrobe, to the fair object of his dec* 
tion and I observed that I never entered the morning apartment 
(which consists of the bed-room and the boudoir) of any young 
married woman, that the elegant corbeUle and stdtane did not 
present themselves among its most splendid decorations. 

Vhen the day of the royal nuptials of the Due and Duch- 
esse de Bern approached, the royal trousseau appeared to me to 
have become an object of national concern ; at least to the 
court party. Wherever I went, I heard nothing hnif* when is 
the trousseau to be seen? ¥Fhore is the trousseanno* be seen? 
JHave you got tickets for the trousseau?^' &c. &c. &c. Fidd- 
mainhals talked of it ; ministers discussed it; veterans guarded 
it ; poets sung it ; and journalists eulogized it. It ran through 
all the alphabetical distinctions of «' A was an apple pie;" and 
peers and depuRes^ ordonnances and bugets, were forgotten in its 
disf^ussions. 

The first day of its exhibition was reserved for the royal 
family, who found in this revived ceremony, in favour of caps 
and petticoats, the return of that glorious reign, which so so- 
lemnly took cognizance, oi parasols. The next day was for the 
court and French nobility. The four following days were gi- 
ven to the gratification of such of the public, as had influence or 
interest, to obtain tickets oj admission from the Thuilleries. — 
Of these, there was no lack ; as it was a sort of state policy to 
revive a taste for gauzes and flowers^ and « leather and pru« 



mdik,^ in a degenerated people, ^ho tat twenty yetn back liad 
keen fcnmed ' 

^De te dormer Tear Maimer 9a patnct** 

[«« To consider itfarinoDAble to lovetfieir cwmfry/^ 

and to think as little of these important acce$$arit$ of kgitimdtg 
power* ad if their ancestors had not bled at rvery partf to prcU 
Iride them for the best dressed kings in Europe. 

The population of Paris make the most accommodating tmt 
Ae civilest crowd of any metropolis in the world. I nev^r on 
any occasion saw the French character forfeit its politeness 
and urbanity* but on the occasion of the «< trousseauJ* Thtrt 
the importance of the object overcame ail forms and ceremo* 
nies; and the efforts* the struggles* that agitated the cmwda 
irhieh filled the court-yard of the palais des memts pkamrh [pa* 
lace of the privy-purse*] occupied its vestibule^ and climbod 
Its great stairs; the frightful press ; the irresistible cmshi tha 
ftiterfen^nce of the generals* too often unavailing ; tha cries» 
the ejaculations* the prayers* the fears* altogether rendered the 
entrance to the royal inmsseau one of the most awful, aa welt 
as most dangerous scenes* I ever witnessed. 

At last* after ftill tnm hours'' efforts* and more sul^ring from 
lleat and appreliension than I ever endured* we past the last 
'barrier (for there were/mr to overcome* all ^narded by niatts- 
fudaiffs* [mnsqueteers,] with their bayonets fixed)* and ar- 
rived at the jNtfla(Httm of the royal toilette. A long suite of beau- . 
tifttl rooms were thrown open, whose lofty walls were thickly 
covered with robes of every hue* tint* web* and texture* from 
<the imperial drapery of coronation-splendonr* to the simple 
Tobe-de-chambre of British Ikce and British mudin ; from th^ 
dioinond coronet to the hmneUde^nuU ; [night-cap] while plat- 
forms or counters surrounding each room* were guai*ded off 
fh>m the unhallowed toucii of plebeian curiosity by silken cord?* 
and placed under the survtUlance [care] of tlie priests and 
priestesses of tlie toilette* in grand pontificals. These formed 
the aam^tuaiy of all the minor attributee of the royal wardrobe. 
Every article of female dress, from the most necessary to the 
most superfluous, was here arran.^od, not by doxtnSf but by 
hmdreds. Here queen Slieba might have died of envy^-^ere 
the treasures of the *« forty thieves,*' or the « cave of Baba Ab^ 
ialla*^ were rivalled or surpassed, not only in splendour but in 
quantity. The life of the old Countess of Desmond would 
have been too short, though spent in dressing, to exhaust such a 
wardrobe as here presented itself | and if such was the sumptn*- 

7k 
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008 prtivisiQii to be mMie -for the fbtare iaugkUri ofVranitef It 
may be truly 8aid« tbat << Solomon in all liis glor]r» was not ar^ 
rayed like one cf ihtse.*^ 

Among the spectators of fbese fairy treasures, I obserrel 
many of the new M French military. The croix dt SL IMk 
[cross of St Louis] sparkled on every side, and ambulatin|f 
ribbons vied with those which hung stationary on their sUken 
lines. « MaiSf c*est du dernier gSut /'* « c^est du dernier gahM P* 
•^ e^est 9uperbe !^ t*e*est magidfiqm /** [« But, it is in the finest 
taste! it is of the newest elegance! it is superb ! it is magnifi- 
cent !"] was echoed from the lips of those, who may be sooii 
eaHed on to give the word of command, which is to succeed to 
the M en (min<" of a more energetic leader. 

The triumph evident in the looks of these ^^chtodier de la 
kmne eau$e,^ [<< chevaliers of the good cause,''! and of tiie 
dames who accompanied tliem, as they surveyed all the ''pomp 
and circumstance of glorious" dress, was a proof how stronglf 
it recaHed to their memory or imagination that miUennittmf for 
which they have so long sighed, and now beheld fast arrivmg. 
Thie wne going back at once to the halcyon days of Louis XI¥. 
when more money was expended in fitting out the trou8se(mx of 
the nieces of the king's mistress, than woQld have pacified tiie 
ffHirmtirs of the famished people, who loaded the favourite wifli 
execrtttton, and withdrew from the sovereign the title ef 
^ OBBAT," which he bad nevw truly merited, and which lie 
long survived**^ 

While France, degraded by her actual position, groans witk 
ill-stlied indignation, as she beholds herself in the thraldom of 
those powers she so lately iield in subjection; while she is urged 
by her necessities to seek her resources in foreign wealth, ta 
pay the foreign troo])s, under whose jurisdiction she exists, ibm 
policy may be questioned, as well as the taste, of thus expoa- 



* The king wa» so liberal in liis donations to Mademoiaelle IVAttbigii^, i 
she married the Due de Noailles, that even Mad. de Maintenon feared that 
^ le peupU vfaU le droit de hd repfcher d*enricher tet nUcei au dfpent de PiniMt 
pmbliCf*' [<* the people would have a ri^ to reproach her with enriehinr her 
nieces at the expense of the public interest'^] But when the Cardi&l de 
Koailles wrote her word that the people atned her, she cooly replied, <* S^H 
me maudUy <fe9t qtt*U no me connait pas,** [** if they curse me, it is because they 
do not know me."] The wedding presents of the king to the&vourite niece, 
were the goremmentof several provinces to her Imsband, a pension of two 
thousand crowns» as pocket-money for herself, the same salary from the duch& 
de Burgundy, diamonds to the value of fifty thousand livres, and eight hundred 
thousand livres, as t^pr^tent det n/ice$, [wedding present] Shortly after these 
dooationsy Mad. de Maintenon observes, ** tltCa pcu tm wua. La moyened^a- 
^ftirde PorgeM irritentf parce ^*il9 wrU lotM violem,** [^ he ha* not a penny-^ 
The a^jCtns of getting money iiritate him; for diey are all so violeet"] 
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iQ9totlieeye of ad&TidelpeopkprtMbof sochlHHiQdlMBes^ 
trmyagance and idle vanity. 

When the marrUije of the fiiture queen of Eof^d lately 
look jAnotf no euqh insnlt was offered to the peopIeL The idol 
and tnehope (^afree nationt her look of health and smile of 
ioy were the, sole exhibition it sought and hailed with manly^ 
Mtft-felt satisfaction. The people of England demanded only 
in their legitimate nders the accomplishment of those promises^ 
which obtained the throne for their familyt who were not ^gi* 
UmaU; and who» elected by the people» ejqpelled from the na* 
tioa the fiivoloosy bigoted^ and oppressiye racet who wtrt ml 
For the rest, for '^pwrpUandgMf arndSmeUmni^ for prince- 
ly wardrobes^ and royal toilettes* they have no req^.t; and» 
^torested in concerns of dearer moment^ they leave sach ^ im* 
^lUfstantial pageaM* to the admiration of the waitiog-womea 
and vakti'dihchambn of the royal household. Idle and de- 
Igraded as the crowds^ who darkened the courts and chambers 
^f the Poknt de$ mtfm$ plamr$f during the exhibitioa of the 
Duchess de Berries toUettCf must have appearedt in the eyes of 
atrangersy and partiodarlljr of EmgUsh 9tramgor$, it may b^ said 
noon this occasion^ as i^on all otters* which csll the character 
m the French nation into questioa^ that Paris ba» a populatikm 
Jar everfi ttsii^>— for royal tromsMiauXp and free eonstUvikmif 
and thai^ amidst the various* mofley grouping9 of its extensive 
aocietyf will be £Mudsome<^ 



FRANCE. 

BOOK IV, 
Paris. 



Que Paris eit ehang^ ! lea Velehet n'y aont plus; 
Je n'entends plus aiffler ces teuebreux reptiles, 
Les TartttfTes affreux, les insolents ZoYloa. 

Mes jeux, apr^ trente an8> n'ont vu qu'ua people aimaUe, 
InstruU, mais indulgent, doux^ nf, et sociable. 

De la soci6t6 les doneaors dMi'^es 
Dans vingt ^tats pnissants soot encore ignoi^es. 
On ies eoute k Paris, c'est le premier des arts; 
Peuple neureuz ! il naquit, il r^gne en tos ramparts. 

Je me suis empar6 d*uiie heureuse mati&re ; 
Je ofcMite llioflkme k taUe. 

BSBCBOUZ. 



Bhbtts of the Parisian Table.— Petits-Soupers. — Dejeuners d la 
fourehette.'-'^hdiean de Plaisance. — Vincennes. — Chapelie car- 
. piatoire. — Hogpitality.^^Dinners. — Thel^rie. — ThegrandeBi^ 
union. — The Bal Pari. 

IN the great social bonleversement [overthrow], which oc- 
curred at the first period of the revolution, every habit of life, 
connected with the old re|^ime, subniitted to the general change, 
and was abolished in favour f»f some new mode, leaning to the < 
extreme of opposition. All was suppression and substitution. 
Even the higbly-prizeil petit-souper [little supper], whether aa 
the domestic passover of family re-union, or as the point de ras* 
sembUment [colierting-point] of pleasun^, wit, and fashion, shared 
the law of prtisrrjpticin ; and the substantial revdutianary break" 
fasti the dejeuner d la fourckette [fork-breakfast], was establish- 
ed, as nioi'e ronfonnable to the laws of republican ethics, and 
more favourable tu the preservation of health and momls. Tfiese 
breakfasts, however, with all the air (il ri^piihUcan ftiroplirity 
ascribed to them by their founders, were far from being com-~ 

Aa 
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posed or the black brotli and bread of Spartan frug^ality. They 
combined every species of luxury and extravagance, instituted 
a new class in what Montaigne calls «<2a science de la gueule^^ 
[the science of the mouth], and by the wit and gourmandise [epi- 
curism] of some of their presiding hierophantSf added a new and 
\cry humourous branch to tlie high burlesque in French litera- 
ture ; while they refined, and multiplied the resources of the 
gastronomic art to infinitude. 

Before the revolutiftn, few persons of any rank took a reg|ipr 
breakfast ; even their dinner was not always the most substamfal 
or luxurious meal ; nor ordinarily that of etiquette. The hebdo- 
niadary dinners, given by the professed patrons of wit and talent 
to authors and artists, and those of ministers and men in office^ 
form nearly the sole exception. The supper, on the contrary, 
combined all that was brilliant in society, and elegant in display* 
<< Le Due de Luxembourg ne dinoit pointy et ne se mettoU pas 
presqu*d table** [The Duke of Luxembourg did not dine, and sel- 
dom sat down to table], says Rousseau, describing the daily ha- 
bits of the Chateau de Montmorenci ; adding, that the dinner 
there was but a slight repast, taken usually in the open air, **et 
comme on diti sur le bout de banc; an lieu que le souper itoit ires 
long^* [and it is said, on the end of a bench ; but then the supper 
was very long]. 

To these suppers, given at nine miles distance from Paris, 
the gens comme U Jaui [the people of fashion] of the capital con- 
stantly resorted. The minister du Choiseul and the Prince dc 
Conde were frequently aiufing the guests, who drove out of town 
to a supper, as tlie fashionables of London now assemble for a 
late dinnei^ at their villas in its neighbourhood. 
« f n the time of tiie regency, it appears that Mad. de Simiani, 
the grand-daughter of Mad. de Sevigne, supped at seven oVIork. 
Even then, however, this was deemed an early hour, and was 
said to have been adapted, to accommodate her reputed admirer, 
the celebrated Massillon, who was obliged to return to the Ora- 
toVe, his place of residence, before nine.* Down to the days of 
Louis XYi. the French supper was sufficiently early, to admit 
of every kind of party being formed, and enjoyed, after it was 
over. It was then the card table was made up, pharo com- 

• This eloquent preacher and pious divine is traditionally reported to hare 
y^ been very gallant, and susceptible to female charms. It was at one of these 

^ sQupert, tite-d-tSte, that he is supposed to tiave made the following stanza : 

\ <' Aimons nous tendrement, El v ire ; 

Ceci n*est qu'une chunson, « 

Pour q»,i voudroit en m^dirc, 

Mais, pour nous, c'est tout de bon !*' 
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mencedt and tbe ball beje^an. This meal was, in TacN but little 
different from the pre8t*nt EJn^lish late dinner; and as upon 
these occasions all the recherche of cftokery was displayed, and 
every temptation was given to intemperance, the souper was at 
least unwholesome ; and it induced the physician Dumoulin to 
declare* « qu*U ne se relevoit jamais pour un hommef qui n\ivait 
pas soupe** [that he would never rise in the nigfit to visit a man 
wh(« had not eaten supper]. 

Of these once elegant and fashionable entertainments, not a 
trace now i*emains. The only isuppers I saw were very slight 
and simple refreshments^ afters the bals pares [dress-balls]. 

The most usual, and indeed the most fashitmable evening col- 
lation, is f« k the^** which, without being strictly the English 
tea, or the French ^o£/er, formerly taken between dinner and 
supper, combines much of what is best in both — the exhilarating 
beverage of souchong and hyson, with confectionary and ices, 
found only in France; and ^reeii teajrunchf not excelled even in 
Ireland. I have heard, however, many a veteran disciple of 
tlie gay, exciting pe^ii soupcTf place this substitution among the 
worst changes effected by the revolution, and lament in pathetic 
terms, that 

•• Par un abus coupable, 
Les soupers sont proffcn'/*— on d^serte la table." 

[It is a Bhamcful abuse that suppers are proscribed and the table desert- 
ed.] 

Copiing into France with the old impressions of ^* frogs and 
soupe maigre*'^* I was surprised to find that all that has been 
said of the excellence and substantiality c>f a Scutch breakfast, 
was rivalled, if not exceeded, by a French dejeuner. The 
morning after we arrived at La Orange^ the venerable clia- 
tean of General La Fayette, wc found his family of three gene- 
ratims assembled in the salon; and the breakfast was announced, 
as formally, by the maitre-if hotel, as the dinner had been the 
day brfiire. • 

On descending to the saUe-a'tnanger [eating-room,] we found 
a long table profusely covered with r(»asts« ragouts, <lressed fish, 
pastry, salads* fruits, and swi^etmeats, with all sorts of wines, 
while tea and coffee were served round, pour la digestion; and 
the French breakfast literally ended where the English one be- 
gins. This style of breakfasting 1 found universal in every 
house, where I became an inmate ; and they were not few. It has 
been adopted within the last twenty years by persons of all par- 
ties, who have remained in France during the revcdution ; many 
of whom, while they execraic the e\ent, ad<ipt and approve the 
modes and habits of life, which it has originated. 
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The dSjeuner d lafourchetU [fork-breakfattf] taken in the mid' 
die of lilt* (lay, is anmn^^ the most fashionable enlertainments of 
Paris* durinj^ the spriii|i^ season^ anil is usually given at the 
maison de plaisance^ or villa^ which is considereil as a sort oC 
half-way housi' in a half-way season* between the Parisian hotd 
and the provinrial chateau; while the peHU maison is now as little 
kno\\n as the pe/i^-^ouper; anil both have fallen to|{;ether with 
the state of mtirals and niarinera, which instituted them. 

It was at one of these charmini; villas, on the shores €>f the con- 
fluence of the Seine ami Mame* that 1 assisted for the first time 
-at a dejeuner a la fourchetie^ as a fete de*eUquette. The invited 
guests, rather sejec*t than numerous (wliich is tbe case in all 
French entertainments), assembled in their ceUcheSf berlins^ 
cabrioletSf and barouches, in the court-yard of the hdtei de 
Chabanais, as the startinp^ point, for the chateau de PtaisarnXf 
Inhere the Comtesse d'Btmsonville, the «• viritabk Jimphytrion*^ 
[true Amphy trion] of this delightful day, awaited to re(*cive us. 

It was a brilliant morning of a true French summer. Our 
route obliged us to pass along the Boulevards f taliens and St. 
Antoine ; and the gaiety, the variety, the splendour of these 
beautiful roads, crowded with fantastic groups, vibrating with 
eheerful 8«iunds, and shaded by lofty and luxuriant trees, prc- 
senteil a scene of animation peculiar to that pleasurable scite of 
life and bustle. In passing thr«iugh the once elegant quartitr of 
the Marais, the hotels of Madame de Sevigne* Ninon de I'En* 
cl* s, de BfHumar* hais, the ruins of the Bastille, and the stu- 
pendous monumental elephant of Buonaparte, were successively 
pointed out to us. These were curious landmarks to awaken, 
in so short a space, an host of associaticins, and to revive, al- 
most at a single cotip d^oeil^ recollections of very different epochs 
in French history, and in French society, Umhs cnir good 
fortune to have in our carriage Monsienr Dorion, tbe author of 
la bataille de Hastings^ aod of many other poetical works ; and 
never* surely, did the sojourners in a strange land find a kiuder 
friend, or a more intelligent guide, than we experienced in this' 
■tost accomplished gentleman. His kindness and attention be- 
gan with our arrival in Paris ; and it has far from terminated 
with our departure from France. 

Having passed the boulevards, the cheerlessness and silence 
of the environs of Paris at once succeedetl : for this great capi- 
tal, unlike London, is totally without those <^ suburbian protoH" 
j^alton^,*' which, pursuing the track of the great road, extend 
themselves in double rows of habitations, in the front of dusty 
meadows, and stinted trees, and combining the dtsagremeni of 
rural and of city life, form a combination, which 
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** H not the country, yoa must own, 
But only London out of town**' 

With the exception of the venerable woods, the village and 
terrific forrrpss of yinrenn<*8« ^»hich we left on our right« no oh* 
ject prf*sented itself to attract our attention* frooi the pleasant 
conversation w« enioye.d in our own caliche [carriage]. 

Arrivt*d at the didUtm de Pimsance^ we found its #• lt*gant mis- 
tress reaily to rrceive us in the gaUm^ which, by its parquet [in- 
laid floor], its painted wainscots, and massive furniture, recalled 
at once the vignettes, in which the heroines of Marmontel, the 
« Clarices^'^ and the *^ CMles^^* are depicted in rural i*etirement, 
and in which the localUie$ of French manners are so faithfully 
portrayed. The gardens, tlie plantatiims, and the green lawns 
of Plaisarice, are in their neatness, taste, and arrangement, all 
English ; but the house» the furniture, the scite, the associations, 
are K^'nuinel^ Frttich. 

When that gallant and accomplished voluptuary, Charles VIL 
at once indulging his taste and his passion, amused himself in 
the society of Agnes Sorel, with laying out the parterres of 
Mehun sur Yevre, while, devoted to k)ve and pleasure, he per- 
mitted the Bedfords and Talbots to overrun his kingdom, and 
alltiwed «« Henry of England," to be crowned at the metropoli- 
tan church of France,* It was reserved for the 8\ren, in whose 
chains he was spell-bound, to rouse him from this fatal dt*eara, 
and to urge him to feats of force and valour, which recovered 
his kingdom, and procured him the title of » U victorieux.^* 

It was filler tjiese victories, which diminislied the £nglish 
power in France, and {Produced the celebrated peace of Arras, 
that the king recompensed the elevated passion of his mistress, 
by giving her the territory and chateau de Plaisance^ with the 
Isle de Beaute^ near Vincennes, •* 'i'o the end," says the old 
chronicle, •< that she might be in faetf and in name^ Dame de 
BeautL'^i 

In the vicissitudes of time the lovely territory of Ptaisance and 
Beauts became the profierty of the Comte de ♦**, whose grand- 
niece and sole heiress, the present Comtcsse d'Hossonville, now 

* Hienry VI. crowned in the churcb of Notre Dame, at Paria, in 1431. 

f *' On la nommoit/' says Hainault, *< Madame dt Beauty ; c'^toit le nom 
d*nn ch&teau proche de Vincennei, que le roi lui avoit donn^ ; et elle m^ri- 
toit bien de porter ce nom. Elle avoit I'&me ^lev4Se, et aimoit surtoui le Roi.** 
Mttoire de France, T. i. p. 384. 

["They called her/* says Hainanlt, ** Madame de Beaut^; it was the name 
of a cfiateau near Vincennes, which the king had given her. She had a noble 
sou!> and loved exclusively the king"] 

Thf chdteau de beaut^ was built by Charles V. one of the bestof the French 
sovereigns, at the same time that he finished Vincennes. 
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inherits it by his beqaest. I know not what ^nameless grace'* 
Agnrs de Sorel mtiy have possessed^ to have captivated royal 
hearts ; but if her manner and conversation had any thing of the 
ele.s:ance and charnriy which distinguished those of the present 
Dame de Plmsance, I can well credit their influence and fasci- 
nation.* 

The dejeiintr a lafourchetUf though exhibiting^reat recherche 
[refinement] in the delicacies of the tablet is by no means confin- 
ed to their enjoyment. The collation over, the saUe-d-manger 
was deserted for the open air; and while some few of the party 
afljourned to the billiard-room, the rest accompanied Madame de 
Hossonville through the gardens and plantations, rich in flower- 
ing shrubs ; whence, assisted by her historical i*ecollections, we 
discovered, *^LeJiefdes moinenuXf** the little feudal territory of 
the sparrows, which Agnes de Sorel had herself thus named* 
from the colony of birds which had settled there. Here, per- 
haps, in the very walks through which we were loitering, the 
powerful Georges de la Trimouille and the brave Dunois may 
have paid their chivalrous court to the ^ gentle Agnes;*' Alain 
Chartier may have sung her praises ; and the honest and unfor- 
tunate Jacques de Coeur have received her testamentary com- 
mands, when she dictated to him her last wishes, respecting her 
favourite Isle de Beaut^.j Here, too, perhaps Louis XV. first 
«< drank delicious poison from the eyes'' of Mad. de Chateau- 
roux : for it was at an entertainment given at Plaisance, by the 
grand-Uncle of Madamt* d'Hossonville, that that monarch first bc- 
hehl tlie most beautiful and apparently the most amiable, of bis 
mistresses4 Of the ancient chateau of Plaiiiance nothing re- 
mains, except some subterraneous passages, and at a little dis- 
tance fn)m the modern building, les partes de beautSt old disman- 
tl(Ml gatcN, whicli open from the village of Nugent into the forest 
of Vinrcnnes. 

• fhe Comtes d*Hotionville were ffrand» louvetiera de France [g^and mas- 
ters of the wolf-huntera of France], and the father of the present count held 
that office, under Louis XVI. The Cotmt de H — is amon^ those of the an- 
cient nobility who have rescued a great part of their property from revolu- 
tionary seizure. He now hunts on his patrimonial territories, as hie father did 
before him, and is as keen a sportsman, and as devoted to the pleasures of the 
field, as any Norfolk squire. He was chamhellan to the late emperor, being 
obliged* like mapy other of the higher nobility, who remained under his go- 
vt-rnment, to accept of office; and be Is a peer of France, under tlie present 
arrangement. 

\ De Cetuvt her confidential friend and executor, was accused of her death. 
He srrved Charles VII. faithfully as minister of finance, but, like the unfortu- 
nate Maid of Orleansy'was abandoned by the kmg, and sacrificed to the in- 
trigties of his enemies. 

\ The first y^ar of Louis XV.'s reign was passed at Vincennes, where he 
held his coarty and in the neiglibourhood of Plaisince, which be sometimes 
visited. 
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On our retarn to the bouse > Uqueur$ and a iomUon [soup] were 
served; and nur carriages being ordereO^ uitli the addition of 
Mad. d'Uosson? tile's, who returned with us to Paris, (fur she . 
had only left her hotel in town* to preside at h»^r fite in the coun- 
try), we went to « pr^metier en voiiure** [take a drive] through 
the forest, and to visit the castle of Yincennes, en chimin faisant 
[in our way] to the capital. 

Despoiled as the forest of Yincennes has been, from time to 
time, it still presents a very imposing and noble a8pec*t. In that 
part) which immediately surrounds the castle, and which is call* 
ed the park, Louis XI. planted a surface of three thousand feet, 
chiefly with oak ;* and the spot is still marked, where the pious 
king, St. Louis, in the primitive simplicity of those rude days» 
held bis court and presided in counciU under the shade of trees, 
|»lanted by his predecessors. f 

The castle of Yincennes rises in the skirts of the forest. It 
was once the residence of the kings of France ; and it has been 
too oft«*n the tomb of the victims of their uncontrolled despotism. 
We foun^ the Village of Yincennes full of bustle and company; 
the drapeau blanc [white flag] floated over the towers o^ tlie for- 
tress ; a band played **vive Htnri ^uairff^ [long live Henry the 
Fourth], before a rustic altar, crowned with lilies^ and groups 
of military drank vin ordinaire [common wine], in loyal p<itationSf 
bef(»re the door of every guinguetU [tavern]. The royal family 
bad just left the village as we entered it : they had visited it on 
the occasion of a review. It was also some royal holiday, and 
tliere was a dinner given by the officers of tlie garrison » at the 
printfphi auberge [inn], all admittance to the fortress was at first 
refused, for it was not open to the public. But an officer of rank, 
who was of our party, having written a note to the governor, 
Mons. Puyvert, he immediately aetit an order, which unbarred 
"tvery gloomy portal, and unfolded to our view the dark entrance 
of that • 

* Louii XI. made hii barber, Olivier, lurnained U tUable [the devil], the 
concierf^e of Vincennei. It was in his rei^^n, that atate priaoners were first 
committed to ita dungeons. It ia curious to obaenre that this Louis, one of 
the f^eatest monstera that ever lived, was the first who took the title of 
MmS ChruHan King^ and received the appellation of Majeaty, **peu eonnu 
jwqu^aiori* [till then but little known], says Uauiault. 

t Mainte fois ai vu que le boo saint, aprda avoir oui metae en ^t^, il ae all6 
^tbattre au boia de Yincennes. II se seoitau pied d'un ch^ne, et nous feaoit 
aeoir ii6s atipris de lui ; et tous ceux, qui avoient ii faire i lui. venaient lui 
parler, sans qu'aucun huistier, ni autre, leur donnftt empichement^ 

JoiirnLLE. CoUeetion de CBiuoire de France, 

[Of\en hate I seen the good aaint, in the aummer, after hearing masa, go to 
recrrate himself in the wood of Yincennes. He aeated himself at the foot of 
an oak» and we all sat down round him ; and every one who had business with 
the king came and spoke to him, nobody interfermg to prevent them. 

JourviLti.] 
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Anx beaux etpriu, Mlaa t H dtmg^itmx^ 
[Unhappy cjistle*— so danj^vrous, aUt ! to mett of wit.] 



While this little arrangement was inakin|(, v^e had ample timt 
to contomplate tlie imposiii^^ exterior of this anrtent eililice, The 
dra>% -bridge, its flanked towers, and ab<iveail its itoii;oit[turr«*t]^ 
so often the prison of woKh> talent* and sensibilit), seem U\ have 
been spared by time^ as monuments of the dreamy ami terrific 
influence of bi|cotry and tyranny over human happiness** Vin- 
cennes was always a place of strength. Hebuilt in 1337f bj 
Philippe de Yalois, and finished by Clurles V. it has since 
nerely receiv<'d sume trifling accessions of strength* ami it still 
retains much of its original appearand e. On gaxiug up4»n rhe 
terrific aspect and immense height of its memorable kM}»9 I found 
it difficult to anderstand, how pleasure could be so arbitrary in 
its views, that even kings should have sought it in such a buMd« 
ing I and that the early Charlos's and Louis's should have chnsea 
the towera of Yincennes, «« jmwth saulader^ etsy^UM** [to re-- 
create and amuse themselves], as the old languaige of The quaint 
Joinville has it 

When we bad passed the draw-bridge (sfi ofTen erossed by the 
brave aifd the onf«»rtunate, with spirits subdued by opprf*ssi«t«^ 
and hearts broken by a sense of injustic:e and tyranny), we foittid 
the first court filled with artillery and aaimunitlon^ with all tlie 
frightful and formidable apparatus of warfare. Every dbject 
npfin which our eyes rested was meant for tlie destruction of man; 
for the abridgment of his liberty, or the annihilation (i0|N eK« 
istence. A species of melancholy attrac*tion rivetted my eyea 
upon the dotgan. I had so often read of it : so much of that 
chivalrous spirit of France, which early in life had captivated 
my imagination, expired here ; sometimes quenched by violf^nt 
or ignominious deaths sometimes wasted away in slow, silent* 
life-wearing oblivion. So much of the bold, fearless genius of 
philosophy had here sustained persecution, through the haras- 
sing medium of promised liberty, protracted imprisonment* and 
all the wearying alternations of suspense, that it sf^emed to me 
a monument of suffering, a «< brief rhrcmicle,'* of tioies, dates, 
and events, suddenly presented to my view» round which the aa« 

* **En pauant devant Vincmnn^ aavi Roiistean. **fai wenH^ d ta^ntedu dtm^ 
Jon, vn dichirement du cmur, dont on rewKirqna Pejfet ntr mon vitugt [In passtnif 
Vincennes, says Rousseau, 1 have felt, at the sigiitof the turret, an any^iish St 
heart, which shewed itself in my countenance}. H ia a curioua instance of the 
■hortnets of popular conceptions, that the citisrns of Paria, after destroying 
the Bastille, should have suffered this fortress to stand It it a place of con- 
siderable strength ; quite a pitice de gwrre, made as it were on ptirpoae to 
overawe the ci|»iial, wbote faabouivB M<e within the nufe of iu < 



•ocifttiows or yiHitbftil stodf , Maturing rMWNitiy and tnnf( cherished 
^nciptes, riosriy ralK^d* There wa« not an ivy-twined lnop- 
iioie» a time-tinted bastion, Monj^ngto thin Trowninj; dun.c;eon» 
{so long the terrific instrument of the caprice of tyranny, tn- 
g«il(ing any victim whom powert thwarted in some darling pas- 
8ion> might huH llito its noisome ceils), but had a specific power 
lo awaken sadness, and tu rouse indi^natit>n.* 

Many, indeed, of its features still remain, to reral the^sad 
Events which have occurred within its dreary walls. The casement 
still exists, through the bars of which the i^reat Cond6 < ultivated 
his pinivs, during his long incarceration. His original crime, and 
the cause perhaps of all his after errors, was his devotion to a 
heautifuf wifl?», whom he refused to resign to the romantic passion 
df a grey-headed king. The chamber is still pointed out, which 
was occupied by Diderot, when he was sent to Vincennes, for the 
publication of his letter" Sur les arotugies ; [On the blind]'* where, 
goaded by a sense of the injustice, of which he was the victim^ 
his great and luminous mind had nearly sunk under the blow ; 
for his reason was only saveti from a total overthrow, by a tirnely 
filleviation of his sufrf*rinj^.t In this fortress also, iVIIrabeau, 
during a five years' imprisonment, wrote his beautiful letters to 
the frail and fair Sophie, and composed his able work against 
kMre$de cocAel, of whose abuse he was himself a victim. 

But while events connected with the scanty portion of cItH 
liberty, enjoyed in France for a thousand years before the revo- 
Intinn, crowded upon the memory, assr»ciation suddenly snapped 
its chain ; and our own gallant Henry V. dying in the donjon of 
Yincennes, and resigning his conquered France into the hands of 
Msbroth<'r Bedford, occurred to my rememtirance. An host of 
linages rose with this interesting recollection, and Hal anfl Fal- 
ato^cheered ftir a moment the gloomy reflections, which conjured 
up tlieir delightful vision. 

* M1m9. de iMxembowrg a M meiU deux fiU% ^ FiriceMWt, pvur itrt cmtfrfmt4. 
On ne nut point le v4ritabU ^tui de «on a^'re.-— Sevign^. [Monsieur de Lux* 
embourg has been twice taken to Vmcennes to be confronied. The true state 
of his affair is not known.— Seviyn^ ] The mystery, which for some time hun|f 
over the fate of the brave MarechU de Liixemb^iirfr, wai so profound, that 
not only he vm hinnaelf kepi igfiorani of Ins chrae, but his trieods were in 
doubt, whether he was confined at Yincennes, the Bastille, or some other 
■tate prison. l1ie crime of which this brave man was accused, who had 
fought so many battles for Louis XIV , was torcery. " On ne parte plw de 
Mm$* de Luxembourg* TadmirevraimeHl eommeiu let ch$9e9 4e pateen^* [No« 
thinj; more is said of M. de Luxembourg. I am truW miused to see hnw thingv 
JO onl says Mad- de Sevign^; .md in fact, a few days after the secret impri- 
sonment of the Afarecbal, the oblivion of the grave hung over the life and fate 
of a man, who, a short time before, had filled all France with the echo of his 
feats. 

f Some personal traiu in his work against a Mad. Du VH de St. Maor, 
were the cause of his detention in this prison. 

B b 
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Our party eonsiaM eidiisi v«ly of uMnw and tvjfotMf ; and for 
tbeiii. and indeeil tor us, there stiti refnaim^ an object f»f intereaC 
and oraadiiess, wiiliin tlie dreary rounds of Yincenneay which wai 
no pliantom of memory t but had its 

*' Local hahitati<m» and iti naroe^" 

and which struck at once with its melancholy influence on tho 
senses and imaif^i nation* We had received permission to visit 
the «< chapelU ardenU^'* raised to the memory of the young and 
gallant Due d'Enghien, by the Durhesse d*Angouleme. We 
were conducted' to a ning of the fortress hanging over theybiii 
[ditch, mfKitJ, in which the Due d'Enghien had been shot^ and 
which fronts the forest. The concierge met us at the door of 
biH apartment* and lighting a lamp* conducted us up a darky 
narrow* winiling staircase, rendered mora sombre by the com* 
trasted brilUaiicy of the aetting sun* in which, a moment befare^ 
we had been basking. 

As we reached a landing-place* considerably elevated* tha 
lamp's flickering light suddenly gleamed on the polished Rrelodt 
of a sentinel* who ji^uarded the melancholy post* and who car* 
ried arms to the military orders and stara of s<ime of our coa»r 
pany. To find here* within the compass of a dark and narrow 
apace* so cimfined* that tired vigilance could scarcely measure 
its wonted pace* an armed guards had an effect that went at omaa 
to my heart ; for it had never before throbbed amidat the terrific 
gloom and imagery of a state prison. It is not impossible that 
this soldier now guarded the temains of the man, whom whea 
living he had here alsoguaeded in that short moment* which iiileiv 
vened between judgment and execution. To him tlie innocent 
and the guilty would be a charge of equal moment* and equal !«*> 
terest; for the creature of force* its instrument and its victiaif 
the soldier takes every station his trade assigns him. His very 
nature* broken down lo the voice of command* dissolves all the 
feelings* faculties* and passions of man into the great and para- 
mount law nf ofedience— t«>-night* in the gloom of the castellatad 
ditch* raising his murderous aim* and reaching the life* pulse of 
the royal d'Enghien; t^i-morrow* irradiated with the glories of 
the rising sun* he hears the voice he had haply obeyed in roanir 
a nobl r cause, now give the word — •< «¥y comrades^ to Ihe heartl^ 
and the gallant Ney falls beneath^ his arm ; — the theme of everf 
soMier*^ praise* over the watch-fires of distant fields* lies bleed- 
ing by the ioUier^B band»* Oh* these are views of human con- 

"* The day liefore my viiit to Vincennes, I liad stood upon the spot whew 
the uuforiuoate Ney wst shot, at the extremity of the Hardens of tJie Luxem- 
bourg; 
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4uct; theie are scenes or human AiiflTerhii^t which aiekan the h«art 
and wither up its powers! Hire nviligi*d fKirif*t> loses ita 
aplendoiih and the deveiupenient of the human facultiea seem but 
to •< multiply the piiwer of doini^ ev i| !'^ 

The savage* whose joys and sorrows, whose life and death, 
are ii^verned by the Isws and passions of nature onhf here, for 
a moment, stands opposed In proud superiority to that erring, 
eruef« and vain*j^lorious creature, to whom rivilisation has lent 
bat half Its Hgtit ; who, in his d;<n|ic^rous projcress through semi- 
barbarism, has learned to pervert not to improve km faculties, to 
tread on the rights of others, not to renpef*t and preserve his 
awn; and who, substituting p«)wer for happiness, and ambition 
for justice, seeks to become jreof, without endeavouring to be* 
Come win. 

To the right of the narrow landing-ptace, thus strictly guard- 
ad* in darkness and in silence, we were shown the little room 
which the Doc d^tSnghien occupied during his sh«)rt, sad dwell-i 
lag in the fortress of Vincennes. To the lett, a larger apart* 
m^nt, in which his liasty tri^l had takem plar*e, exhibited a most 
gloomy anil imposing spectacle. Dayligfit was wholly enriuded, 
a»'i the rttom was laid out aa for a funeral chamber, inuchapellB 
expiaiohre [an expiatory chapi*!]; it was lighted day ami night by 
a lamp ("la lampt ardentej^ wliif* h hung From the f*entre of the 
cetiing. l^e walls were draped with white cloth, bordered 
with Mack; a low ottoman* of the same texture, ran along the 
iof»r. In the middle stood a hearse, covered with a velvet pallr 
richly emb<iSsed in gold, with the arms and trophies of the house 
of Cf»nd2. It veilfd a small coffin, which tontaiiied all that 
could be collected, fr«)m the ditch of Vincennes, of the gallant 
dP£nghien— 41 few bones. A stone, on which it is said, his head 
had fallen, was placed beside it. In the back of this gloomy 
scene* bung a ntassive silver cross. Twelve immense wax ta- 
pers, in large silver branches, burned on eacti side of the bier. 
To the right was an altar, a cruciftx, th« sacramental vessels, 
and all the imposing paraphernalia of the ceremonies of Catho* 
licism. Here is daily celebrated a mass for the soul of the de- 
ceased. Here, on the preceding day, Madame d'Angoulcma 
bad oflbred up her omtsom, at the shrine of her habitual devo* 
tion. Here slumbering sorrow might be roused into ceaseless 
vigilaace ; and vengeance brood over images* created and con* 
bined to give it everlasting force. 

The recollection of the fate of the nnfortonate prince, whose 
mburied bones were thus placed in melancholy spectacle;, the 
fatal pidicy which may. or may not, have necessitated his death f 
the Jbtsi pointed out where he had been executed ; tire fortresa 
itself, all produced a train of BMlancholy impreaaionsy which I 
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thoti^t vfit easy to be effaced* We witliilrew from tJktchaptU$ 
eapUUaire in sadnt-es and in silencey and tki* ^yen o( mart' tiaaja 
ooe brave and devoted champion of the Bourbcma swam in U'^unBgr 
aa we quitted the remains of one of ita m^tat illustrious and g;al- 
lant defeAderck But the sun was still shining brilliaatljr : it waa 
a French sun ; and we were a French party : we ancended out 
carriages^ and bidding adieu to the gloomy towers of the Chateau 
de VincenneSf the coarhmeu cracking their whips soon bn>ughl; 
us to Paris* and set ua down at the doora of ofie of its gayeat 
spectacles, the Comic Opera. 

As we entered Mad* d'Hossonville's box, we found the da. 
lightful pastoral drama of *» Ro$e et Colas^^ half over ; but w<^ 
were in time to hear Ponchard in S4>me very pretty vaudjBviile$ ; 
and to witness the first representation of ** Plus Heur^mx ^ii4, 
Skige** [More happy than wise]* a piece which waa condemned 
beyond all hope o( redemption, notwithstanding the fine sii^(ing» 
and the elegant and spirited acting of tlMt most lady-like ac» 
ti^esa. Mad. Regnaut. We waited to see the fiirst act of tha 
old farce, «« Les Femwes Vengees** [The Wivea Avenged],, whicht 
t|y the authority of time, maintains its privilege of wearying tha 
patience of tlie audience, by a succession of impttssibilitiea, onlff 
relieved by traits of coarse humour and vulgar pleaaaatry. 
We then aiijourned to the firat restaurateur in Paria» wheren 
over an excellent supper, we discussed the amusements of th«^ 
day, and decided on the merits of the $ala4e dt vUailU and cfaam^ 
pagae of Mone. BeauviUier. 

** L'homme aiftohiiiej retprit qui tie»t dii corps, 

£n bien roaingeaut, remoute ses reaaoru.*' 

{A aocKi meal winds up tJie sprisf a of the huiaan fl]|aAhiiie3* 

No #ae seemed exhftuated ; all bad bean aoMiaed t and the de* 
jetmtr i lafourchelU^ which began sa gaily, at midday, finiskeil 
as gaily at midnight. I waa, however, convinced^ thai tbia 
genuine French entertainmenit waa calrulated only fur the efaM* 
licity of French spirits, Atr the enjoyment: of a {leople whose re* 
aources are infinite ; and who, more animated than active, de- 
pend rather upon tlieir mental tlmii upon their corporeal ener- 
gies, and know iio weaHness but that whjcb springe fcom iaevt*- 
ness, and the abflenre of intollerf uni occupatitiii. 

Several dtjmners d la /nircAeHtf, given to ua by frienda reai* 
dent in Paris, succeeded to the^^ chmmp^ire at PIa»aiire, and, 
Kke that, tli^y nsimUy orrupied the whole day. Afler nue of 
tliese entertainments at Mons* Uorion's, we sfient the afternoon 
in visiting the fine library of the relebrat^ed Mons. Langles, and- 
' aamealher private cotieclioas^ teishin^ the avnning at the IW 



lire FrsnfUHL At uiolhert siveii by M^m. I>Mm^ we CmiihI 
Miple and (icligliiful amuseoient in ei^amiiiing the. cottectian 
wbirh ocxu|Me8 liia apartnaato. Overall Uiese t»«a|>itaUe feaati^ 
great rellR<*fiient uF aiaimrniy and an unclouded gmtj^ aniveraally 
pre? ailed, and banialwd the tedium so oppresaive in the moruHig 
MUisenients of a km mercurial pe<»ple. The cualom hi France 
oT lntr<»ducviig eimv€r$4dum into aoeieUf has a decided and very 
happy* influence on the spiritB and facultiea of ita oienlierfi, it 
whatever aeaaiin of the day tbej nay aaaeoiUe; and tiina 
rarely pasRea « flat« stale^ and uJiproitablet" to thoaet wbi>^ 
iiilelleetMal resourcea engajape and diversify ila bottra^ and <« tmakm 
to-morrow cheerful aato-dajr*'' 

All English gentleman, resident at Parist asaared me that an 
Irtsiimant wliom he bad kn4)wn in France many years, left his 
small fortune to the oaiy FrenehnuiM who had ever offered hioa 
tLdiimer; at once to marb bis own gratiluile, and the rarity of 
tbe event. The outcry, indeed, amongst the strangers wIm» now 
miit Pttria» against the want of hospitality in ita inhabitants, is* 
much more universal than it is well fiiuaded. Tbousanda kavw 
yisited and continae to visit France^ from^ every part of Great 
Britain, who have n$>t even been so fortunate as Ibe IrishoNMt 
a)i*eady cited. The particular p<»aiti(»n, iMkeed, of the EngUsbr * 
with respect to the French nation, is net, at present, exiremely 
fav<»urabie t#the intarchaage<»f the rites and ceremonieaof bos* 
pitality. Bat at aU times, the French are neither sa eager after 
society, nor ao mucb in want of it, aa to send <• into the^ high-* 
ways and lanes,*' to pick up such indiscriniinate foreign guests^. 
as may be inclined ta accept an eleemosynary invitation', and to- 
aatjsfy, at tbe same time, tlieir appetlu and tlieir mriosity. 

No li(>spitality« and indeed no fortune^ roald hold out against 
tiiose legions of tbe idle and tbe unoccupied, who, in the ex- 
ttberanca of wealUif or of andijpeeted Ctttiosity» leavnJtaghthd» 



[To psradc tlieir cnsui cliewherc*] 

The French, at all time^ eireumapecrin their aociaties^ andt 
air«i«e from large and indiscriminate asstmblies, have not learir- 
e4l to extend their circles^ or to multiply their invitations t«> 
ntrangers» since circomstances have inundated their capital witb 
tbe people of all nations and countries. 

The obacwre, the unknown^ an4 tbe utmotedf have therefore but 
little chance of obtaining admission into good French houseSf of 
any par'y or faction, if not parHeHlarbf ncomtiuttde^ by lettera 
nr paraanal introduction. And 1 bave known many seltsuflkiattt 
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j^rmmBf the centre of their own little doine^ic cifck, the ag^ree-^ 
able rattles n( some piirtirular coterie [rcm iet.v]* wounded* in tbo 
¥ery life-nerve of their afMmr''prapre [»elMi>\ e], on findinji^ theiD'< 
selves iiist and confounded anion^ the <• vulp^nr herd'' of 8traii<* 
gers, who, through the medium of rhat paase-partont [roaster- 
k^y}9 money, are allowed a fre^ ingress to all public places; but 
•who go no further. These are the persons, whti found a cha- 
racter for nationality, by exriaiming against every country hut 
their own ; and who fancy themst^lves patriots, upon the pre-» 
sumption of their preference for home. They feel not that their 
ennui and distaste, in foreign countries, are seated within them- 
selves; and they mistake their indhidual displacement for the 
dislocation of society. 

Pew persons, I imagine, well introduced by letters of recom- 
nendation, or by their perscmal talents, or relebrity, will join itt 
this outcry against French hospitality $ or wtH deny that the ac« 
oess to a French house, where the stranger has once been re* 
ceived, is both easy and gracious. It is» however, quite true, that 
dinners of ceremony are by no means so general in Pari^« as in 
London or Dublin. In the lattei* capital, hospitality has l««ne 
last frts simple character ; it ts no longer the medium of sotim 
^enjoyment ; biit the lure to ostentatious comfietition. Few do* 
aire to entertain, who c«nnot daszle or outvi«*. Rmn too often 
trrads on the heels of festivity ; the means and tm measures 
rarely meet and are rarely calculated, white the spirit of display 
is in operation ; and he» who in justice to his children and bio 
creditors^ should not even indulge in ** humble p^trti'' does not 
hesitate to treat his guests with ** imperial tokay.** 

The princdy revenues of the English nobility, the immenso 
opulence of the trading class of that great commercial countryt 
while they multiply the artificial distinctions of society, permit 
an expenditure in entertainment, favourable to every comp(«ti« 
tion of vanity, or of pride. In France, where property is moro 
equally divided, where none are enormously rich, and none (it 
may almost be said) are abs<4iitely poor, the modes and habits 
of hospitality are proportionate to the means ; and in the ab- 
sence of display, thejr are directed exclusively by a tasle for 
aocial and conversational enjoyment. 

The public and ministerial dinners are like those of the nma» 
description In other countries, and the dinners of the arc h-*cban« 
cellor Cambaceres, the hierophantofenodern gastronomy, werey 
under the imperial dynasty^ models of elegance and of luxury^ 
Still, however, the French dinner is, generally speaking, in all 
its arrangements simple and unpretending. The length of tho 
invitation a^om exceeds a few days, and is suited to the uncer* 
tainty of all things human. It has frequently happened t»m^Uk 



be idled to df nnert from reriews or other nomine aaueeaientey 
hy erinie one or oUif^r of the party we accompanied. Tbe addi* , 
tiDiiiil covers were the imly diflerence in tlie eronomy of the 
tahle, occaflioned by oyr partaking the/orteiie du pai; and if aH 
was net « more than hoepitabh gmnl and moderately plentiful*^ 
the never-fatllni; exreilence of the cookery* at leaatf contradicted 
the aphorism of Berchoux, that 

•• Un diner sant fm^on, est un^ pcrfidlc." ^ 
[A dinner without ft>nn» it a cheat.] 

It is a maxim borrowed from epicerism» and adopted into the 
eode or French good-breedinjj^, that << tfff viritaMe jfourmand ne 
se fait Jamais aitendre** [a true epicure never suftnt himself to 
he waited tor]. To be pimctual to the momentt is a point of 
good-breeding rarely neglected. The guest is received in the. 
Utt-rbom, by all the servants of the family ; and the arrange- 
ment of the French apartments being generally tn mnjU^ the 8iUlt 
i manger is almost invariably passed in arriving at the solan* 
It frequently happens that the table is only laid a few minutes 
before the dinner is served. That ceremonyt therefore» which 
consumes hours in an £nglish house, and occa|)ies the time of 
no many persons, is eflTiTted with a sort of magical celerity in 
France. But where all is for mere use, and nothing for dis- 
play, time and trouble must be necessarily spare<l. There are 
no showy sideboards, no rich bulTetR, in the French dining- 
rsom ; and though the table service is always of silver, yet in 
the first houses, ornamental plate, and articles not immediately 
necessary to the accommodation of the guest, are neatly un- 
known. 

As there is rarely head or foot to a French dinner table, the 
bosA generally f>ccupy the centre. The removes are confined 
to the mtd«lie of the table: there are usually two short courses^ 
with a dessert, and a number of stimulating Aors d'aiuvres [side- 
dishes], almost unknown in the economy of an r nglish table. 
To those accustomed to «< raisonner pri'ncipes s^icres** [to reason 
on sugared principles], the French dessert will be found, in the 
language of Mons. de la Reyniere, «« de parler d Pdmt* et S9$rtaut 
4nx yeux*^ [to speak to the soul,' and above all to the eyes]. A 
thin light Burgundy is the diluting beverage, which holds the 
place of our malt liquor ; and the superior wines are not drunk 
tut after the first course, when the domestics serve them n»und. 
Cape wine or Malmsey are taken with the dessert. The aH of 
cookery is supposed to have long reached its utmost point of 
perfection in France. It is a science, which all liave studied, 
which all understand, but which it has been long deemed mail- 



tHijf tm [T«igir] t^ exfitlkite upon* or diseiiM* AH siirh cotiv«r- 
sations are now reputeil to Minoll at the revilMUniury time$f wliHl 
the moat raturitr [|ilebeian] pensonfl* raised frcm the shop to ibb 
patncry piqueil themsef ves on the frianUse [dainties] of a table, 
to whMi ttiejr harf hitherto tieen strangers ; and were proud ti» 
display their superiority over the *«cittme towrgeatB^* [ritjr 
' kitrhen]« by disi nssing cSteUtten i la Mainienmh «r deriding 
on the merils of dishes, once confined to the menus [bills of fare] 
of aristfirratic tables. 

The skill and hctenee, which our young men of fashion display 
at table, who wish to found a reputation by living en gar(^an [as 
bachelors], have descendect in France to the gnr^ons^ or waiters 
at the restaurateurs ; dnd i remember a certain La Croix,* y^f^ 
ocraskmaily attended our caHnef particuHer [private room], at 
Le Jocfues', whckse oracular judgments on ttie dishes or wines 
he wished to recommend, were equally amtising and instn^ctive ; 
and in England would entitle him to a professorship, should the 
mtt ever be raised to the dignity of a science. 

At the end of the dessert, every one rises from table; and cof- 
fee (soch as Mahomet miglit have drunk, to dream himself into 
bis tttfd heaven)^ with liqnenrs pure$ et fiidkes^ [pore and facti- 
tious cordiak,] are reaily prepami on a stationary table in a cor- 
ner of the saloon. This table universally exhibits an English teor- 
tquipaftf designed equally for ornament and for nse; and the 
silver tea urn and tea caddy are rarely omitted. A conversation of 
a petit quart d^heure [short quarter of an hour] concludes the 
dinner engagement; the carnages and cabriolets draw up; eve- 
vy one pursues the pleasures and amusements of the evening as 
be thinks proper; and no one remains where he dines, except by- 
particular invitation, or that it hap]>ens to be the soir^ of the 
lady of the house. 

It has occasionally happened, that obr dinner invitation has in- 
tsluded an arrangement for a ** promenade en voituref* [an air- 
ins: in the carriages.] and in the fine evenings of a French snm- 
tner, nothing can be more delicious than these after-dinner drives, 
taken by a large party, with which the intemperance of the men 

• Ankinif La Cfoix'ii opinion, npon the clio^ce of gome hqfteurt we wished 
to purehftMi be threw himaelf into the attitude of a decUimer at the Institute, 
and talked in terms equally scientific.-*-'' Tmrc, Madtunt i on doit cmMid^rer 
lea Uqutmrt tout deux rapporta, purea etfnctfcea. Par erampU, * Le Henri Qua^ 
tre* et * fe par/ait amour' aont faeticea, le euragoa et le kirah-vfoaaer aont purea^* 
[Well* Madam x theae cordials must be considered under tw6 separate rha- 
ractera, pttre and factitious. For instance, * The Henry the Fourth,* and 'The 
Pei*fect Love* are factitions, the Cura^oa and the Kirsh-wasser are pure], Blc. 
&c. Th':s dissertation of La Croix, which I took down verbatim, is almost 
equal to the treatise on ** La mmttarde tvtmdMe pkiloaophitpiemen^ [Mustard 
considered phik>aophicslly.] 
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never interferes; and to wbicii pleasure, liealth, and recreation^ 
equally contribute. • 

. One of these pleasant promenades, in which I was a party^ 
bad for its object the lovely grounds aoil gardens of Monsseaox} 
situate at the extremity of Paris, near the faubourg du Boole* 
TVe broke up from dinner at seven o'clock, mounted our carri* 
ages, and in ball' an hour were set down at the place of our deati« 
nation, the once celebrated ** petite maison'^ of the late dnke of 
^Orleans, the temple of his dissipateil orgies, and of his politic al 
intrigues* The liouse or rather tlie pavilion, is of Grecian archi^^ 
tecture, correct and chaste, even to coldness and uniformity; but 
still elegant. The *^jaTdin$ jtngkds^** [English garden,] onco 
known as << Les fdm de Chartres,^^ [the follies of Chartres,] 
notwithstanding the occasional conceits of gothic ruinB and attie 
temples, cascades without water, and Alpine bridges without pre* 
cipices, are still beautiful, luxuriant, and noble; and the place, 
tlie company, the weather, the climate, all considered, few hours 
in my life have been more pleasantly enjoyed, than those passed 
amidst << Les foUes de Chartres.*' The moon had risen on our 
rambles, before we returned to the hotel, from which we had set 

out. We found the soiree of Madame de C already assem* 

bled, and English tea at midnight concluded our very agreeable 
dinner party, with its *' promenade en roi<icrc."| 

The French sairH is literally an evening at home* Almost 
every woman of condition in Paris has a soir^ once or twice n 
week. Some ladies are ** at liome*' every night, or rarely go out 
excilpt to the court, to the opera, or the theatres.^ During the 
soir^f visits are received and paid, as on other evenings; for the 
evening is the usual time for paying morning visits in France; 
and once admitted to their enjoyment, no further invitation is 
necessary. These little assemblies, given without expense, and 
resorted to without form, present the state of Parisian society 

* KovsseAuz, or, u it is now epelled Mouceauz, tinder the imperial re^- 
me waa a maison de ^laUanee of the archi-chttnceUer de I* Empire, [viUa of tha 
arch'chancenor of the empire.] I know not to whom it now belongs, but its 
gardens are opened to the poblic. 

t The tttte hours of nev France are mueh reprobated by the primitfye old 
gentry, who exclaim against dinners at half aiier ii^e, or aix o'dock, and 
who believe that at last *' /m JParUiene, d force de retarder Pheure de diner, 
Jtniraient par ne dtner que le lendemain.** [The Parisians are constantly making 
the dinner hour later and later, till in the end they will not dine tiU the next 

day.3 

\ We had above twenty houses open to us, on different nights in the week* 
during our residence in Paris, where we were always sure of being graciously 
received, and of finding good society. 
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in its most favourabll aspect. Neither vanity nor ostentation 
interfere with Ximir ease and simplicity ; there is no gambiing, 
BO full dressy the women go in demUtoilette; and as in Paris^ il- 
lumination is extremely cheap and the apartments always well 
lighted^ the whole additional expense of the sorUe is included 
in tea» or some very slight refreshments served a little before 
midnight. Society ia therefore not a point of competition, but a 
source of genuine enjoyment It never leads to ruinous extrava- 
gance; it is supported by no newspaper eulogies; it awakens no 
rivalry^ and gives no heart-burnings; and the lady, who enter- 
tainsy does not estimate the pleasure of her party by the num- 
ber of titles that fill her rooms, nor by the expensive rarities 
that crowd her supper-table; for wit, pleasantry, and good con- 
versation hold an uniform ascendant over peers, and pine-ap- 
jdes, chalked floors, and peas at a guinea per quart! 

The weekly soir^, at some of the great houses in Paris, 
amounts to what is termed ti grande-rSunionf or large assembly^ 
in which the coquettish demi-toUeite gives place to fuU dress; and 
the society assumes more of the bustle and brilliancy of an Eng- 
lish rout A few days after our arrival in Paris a card of invi- 
tation from the English ambassadress, and another from the 
princesse Louise de la Trimouille, for the same evening, afforded 
me an opportunity ^as.I went to both) of comparing the assem- 
blies of the two nations*. We passed through long ^es of Eng- 
lish carriages, which filled the Rue St Honor6, in approaching 
ibe hotd of tiie English embassy: the halls and anti-rooms of 
that magnificent hotel were filled with domestics, in the splehdid 
liveries t>f the Stuart family. Lady Elizabeth Stuart stood at the 
door of the first saloon, to receive her mvUittLdinous congress^ 
which poured forward in endless succession, from all nations, but 
chiefly from England, Ireland, and Scotland : and her ladyship 
went through the laborious task of reception (in all the routine 
of a London assembly), with as much grace and courtesy, as if 
weariness and exhaustion did not inevitably attend upon such an 
exertion. Faces with which I had long been familiarKin the cir- 
cles of London ; faces, that I thought I had left behind me in Ire- 
land, presented themselves on every side. All was the buz, bustle, 
and motion of an English rout. Every one stared, every one 
talked, and nobody listened. The refreshments were abundant, 
exquisite, and various; and an elegant stq^r was prepared to 
follow the consumption of orgeates, ices, and ponche gjUacStm 
[iced-punch.] Without waiting, however, to partwe of this su- 
pererogation of hospitality, we passed on at an early hour from 
the hotel of the British embassy, to the hotel de la Trimouille. 
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Tlie hotel, de la Trimouille is situate in the centre, of the Rue 
Bourbon, as it ought to be; for the names have not often been 
disunited. 

The Rue Bourbon is a grand, gloomj Patrician street; always 
the residence of the ancient nobility of France, whose venerable 
hotels still frown, on either side, like monuments of past gran- 
deur. Scarcely a sound disturbed its silence, as we entered, and 
the r&ctrbires [reverbrating lamps,] but feebly lighted, the high 
dark walls of the spacious courts which shut in from vulgar 
view the residence of hereditary grandeur. 

One sin^t rap announced the arrival of tlie guests; and the 
porteeocliSre [carriage-entrance] witliout any visible agency, slow- 
ly opc^ned, as if governed by the wheel of a convent gat^. On ei- 
ther side of the court, carriages and cabriolets were sheltered 
in the remise^ [coach house] or were drawn up in close file; and 
our own servant conducted us, through the silent lofty hall, up 
the broad stone stairs to tlie anti-room, where, consigning our 
persons and names to the guardianship of the maUre d^h^el, he 
took his own seat in an arm chair, by the stove. We followed our 
guide, as he flung open les grands hattanSf [folding doors,] in 
proceeding through the suite of rmuns. 

All the apaitments were splendidly lighted: we found the bil- 
liard-room occupied by players, or by lookers-on at the game, 
which in Fi*ance is played so well, and so generally, by both 
sexes. We passed on to the grand saloon, and found a large cir- 
cle, all seated ; all conversing, and all animated, yet all at mU 
A few men only stood in groups, or. In the French phrase, en 
petits pelei&ns. [in little knots.] Some leaned over the backs of 
the ladies' chairs* with whom they were talking. In passing on 
to tlie superb cfuimbre d cmiclier, [bed-chambers,] I observed 
Mons. Fiev^, the author of the charming novel of the << IM de 
Buzette,*^ [Suzette's dowry] receiving the compliments of a little 
circle, on his new political tracts; and Monsieur de Chateau- 
briand, whom, having already seen at the opening of the Insti- 
tute, I instantly recognized, by his folded arms, abstracted look» 
and air of Arabia deserta. Witlidrawn from the crowd, in soli- 
tary magnificence, he was silently receiving the homage of some 
dowager-u/fras; while he, who « saluted'* every tree, river, and 
rock, from Paris to Jerusalem, seemed, in society, to hail nothing 
tiut his own importance. 

We found the Princesse de la Trimouille^ not bustling through 
lier rooms in endless genuflexions, nor stationed at the entrance- 
door, the wearied sentinel of her own exhausting pleasures, but 
quietly lounging in a Jauteiiil, [easy chair,] in her superb bed* 
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nom,^ the sanctum-sanctorum of all splendour, taste, and ele- 
gance, in the suite oi French apartments. She was looking. on 
at a game of picqnet, played by two venerable dukes, covered 
with all the insignia of their rank ; and this was almost the only 
card-table I saw, at any of the r^ttnianSf or soirees, which I fre- 
quented, during my residence in France. 

The manner in which a Fi'ench' woman receives her female 
guests is extremely courteous and respectful, a little tinctured 
with formality, but marked by every feature of politeness and of 
attention. The reception of the male guests is* generally speak- 
ing, at once, extremely fascinating, and yet sufficiently dignified. 
She never rises from her seat: she receives their profound bow 
with a smile, a nod, a *^bon soir^*^ or **bonjourf^* or 2l^* comment 
ra4''il;'* [*<good evening," or, «good day," or a *«how do you 
doj^'j'or some little mark of distinction, a tap of the fan, a hand 
to kiss, or an expression of pleasant surprise at their unexpected 
appearance. All this however is air and look; it is **8omething9 
nothing:** it is quite indescribahle, as it is undeiinable; audit 
would be presumption to attempt it. 

De la Trimouille! Who that knows any thing of the bistoiy 
of France, could for the firat time be in company with the rCf 
presentative of that illustrious family, without feeling some quick- 
ening throbs of the heart? All that is dignified in the history of 
the country is associated with the name. The most powerftil 
among the provevcal nobility, the La Trimouilles, governed the 
Charles's, opposed the Louis's, and assisted to place the founder 
of the house of Bourbon on the throne of France. They suffer- 
ed martyrdom in its cause, on the revolutionary scaffold, and 
they now rally iniund the throne of the family, they have so long 
fought and died to support. The Trimouilles have, indeed, done 
more for the house of Bourbon, than the house of Bourbon could 
do for the Trimouilles.f 

• Kothingf can exceed the splendour and taste of some of the ehambre* <? 
ewtchtTy in tlic private hotels of Paris. The walls are iisiially draped with rich 
•ilk or satin, fastened and decorated with g^ld or silver ornaments. The o»tt- 
vre-fned, or counterpane of the bed, which stands in an alcove, is ftvquently 
of white satin, richly embroidered, and trimmed with Brussels lace. 

t Many of the families of the French nobility looked upon themselves as 
more ancient than the reig"nin|^ dynasties even in the earlier ages. " Qui voum 
a fait cinte T* [\Vho made you a count ?] asked Hugh Capet, haughtily,* of* 
the Comte de Perigr^rd. " Ceux, gvi vmu ont fait, ro*,** [The same who made 
you a king,] was the bold reply. Charles VII. weary of the rule of Georges 
de la Trimouille, suffered him to be arrested and imprisoned by his enemy, 
. the connhable de Lori'oine. 

It was in reference to the conduct of Louis de la Trimouille, who took 
Ix>ui8 XU, prisoner at the battle of St. Aubin, that that wise and excellent 
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The Prince Louis, the only sumving representative of his il- 
lustrious tanuly, has ail that distinction of person and air» which 
indicates birth ami high breeding, and is one of three of the 
handsomest broUiers ttiat France ever saw united io one cause. 

The talents ami acquirements of Ihe Princessede la Trimou- 
ille give her a very decided influence in the cirtle and party in 
which she moves; and 1 observed, that literature and politics 
were the leading topics of conversation, in her elegant and re- 
fined r^-unions. 

The bal-pjire^ [drop bell,] a most frequent style of entertain- 
ment during the winter season (which season, par paretUhssef 
[by the bye] is literally celebrated during the winter, and never 
put off till Summer or^autumny) is a combination of youth, plea- 
sure, and gaiety, exquisite dancing to exquisite music, splendid 
dressing, and light collationls; while little quadrille* parties, sud- 
denly stnick up to the harp and piano-forte, are not unusual in 
families, where there are many young people, though Infinitely 
less frequent, than such accidental breaits on the card-parties of 
small English circles. AM the modes of society in Paris are sim- 
ple, inexpensive, rational, and refined; but they are, generally 
speaking, less gay, less artificial, and perhaps, at once, more 
formd, and more easy, than the usual arrangements of society 
in Great Britain. Its shades, indeed, are infinite, and vary ac- 
cording to the rank, age, party, and means of the entertainers. 
Its variety, however, is not its least charm ; and the characters 
of rank, talent, and celebrity, both native and* foreign, which 
are met with in its canntless circles, must always render them 
curious, interesting, and attractive to the stranger, who, without 
bias or prejudice seeks, in visiting a foreign land, to compare its 
habits and manners with his own ; and who, candid enough to 
^*ant to each nation its own peculiar merit, is still willing to 
cherish that natural and wise preference, leading to the gra- 
cious conviction, that 

" The firsts best country ever is at home.'*^ 

monapch observed, after he ascended the throne, " Le JRoi de France ne ventre 
paa lea quirellea du Due d*Orl^anf" [The king of France does not revenge the 
quarrels of the duke of Orleans.] The Due de la Trimouille was one of tli© 
secret chiefs of the Htigonot paily, whose demands became so exorbitant on 
the gratitude of the king, l^he influence, spirit, and power of this family ap 
pear indeed through every page of the history of France. The late Prince do 
la Trimouille, brother to the present prince, was guillotined in the early part 
of the revolution. 

£ND OF FART I. 
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** Bet Chftmpa Elyiiens ; le pompeux rivag^, 

0e paliua, de jardina, de prodiges borde, 

CombieD ? oas m'eQohantiez !** Voltauu^ 



Boulevards ttaliens. — General archUectural arr^mgement of ParU^ 
— Banks of the Seine.-^The Hotel Bourbon. — Tfce Louvre>^Ihe 
Oallery.'^Jioderfi French artists. — The Place de Carrouse!.^^ 
The TlinUUries. — The Sorbonne. — The Pantheon. — BibliothSque 

du PanthSon ^The Luxembourg. — BtUioth^que du JBat. — De 

Mascarin.'^Librarians.'^Tfie Oobeiins. — The shop'Signs.^^Pri" 
vote hotels^-^Bistorical scUes. — Bald de Beaumarchais.— Hotels 
de la RtgniSre.T'^lmanach des Oourmands. — Hotel de Someriva. 
^^9Forks qfCanova. — Hotel de Craufurd.— Gallery of the Beau* 
ties of Louis XlVth's day.— Hotel Borghise.— Hotel and CoUec- 
Hon of Baron Denan. 

MT first ioipreBsiona of Paris^ as a great citj* were re- 
ceived from my entering it by the Boulevards Italiens. The rain» 
whi(*li had Fallen in torrents as we passed the Barrierede Clichi^ 
suddenly' dispersed, as we reached the Boulevards; and the 
bright blue skies of spring* and of France, lent their cloudless 
lustre to a scene, so unpai-aileled in my experience, that some 
one of the rich fantastic cities of Arabian fable seemed conjured 
up, to cheat the imagination. The « Chronicles of the Susanians, 
the ancient ICings of Persia^* could have afforded n6 gayer scite 
for the sienes of Scheherazade's invention, and one roust have 
been, like her own •« king of the Black Islands, half marble/' 
not to have yielded up the senses nnrcsistiogly to impressions so 
new, ant) to Images so fancifuL 
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Theiiplendid avenue of the Boulevards Italiens* so worthy the 
capital of a great nation^ once a desert, inhabited by briganda 
and banditti^ is now lined with stately hotels, gardens, and 
flowery terraces, mingled with structures the most grotesque^ 
and edifices the most picturesque ; — the Chinese bath, the Turk- 
ish cafe, the virandasofan Hindu pavilion, and the minarets of 
an Eastern kiosk, alternately glitter through double rows of 
noble trees, which line their spacious scite, and which, gemmed 
wi^ beams and rain-drops, were just bursting into verdure, as 
I passed for the first time under thejr shade. It was early in 
the evening, the moment when, in Paris, tlie idle and the labo- 
rious, the rich and the poor, alike forego enntti and work, and « 
all unite in a pursuit, there seldom frustrated or fruitless,— 4Ae 
pursuit of pleasure. H^ 

The gay multitude, which a 8prin"iower had dispersed in 
search of temporary shelter, had just rushed ftrth in an exhila- 
ration^of spirits, which a little eontre-iems [disappointment] rather 
feeds than extinguishes, in the French temperaroeqt. The hoU" 
qucH^res [nosegay women] were again presenting their violets 
and lily of the valley to the pretty grisettes [tradesmen's daugh* 
ters], who were tottering along with Chinese steps, and Chinese 
feet, not unconscious of being •• bien chausSes** [not unconscious 
of neat shoes and stockings], nor wholly unmindful of the glasses 
pointed from the virandas of TortonPs or Hardy's cafes. — ^The 
petU$-marchands [petty shop-keepers] were again displaying their 
g^y sheds, and brilliant baskets, lined with gems and jewelSf 
« a vingt six sous, au juste** [twenty-six sous, exactly ].»— The 
reading-rooms, reinforced by the shower, displayed in their 
windows heads of every timbre^ aching over the politics of Eu- 
rope, or heating over pamphlets of domestic recrimination. 

Bohiche had again taken his station on his deserted stage, and 
OalimafrSen* with his grave fatuity, was exciting bursts of mer- 
riment in his fresh gathered audience* All seemed gaiety, life» 
and intelligence, and a more animated scene could not perhaps 
be found in the capital of any country in Europe, to greet the 
^e of the newly-arrived stranger, or to impress him with a 
iD(ire favourable opinion of the prosperity and native hilarity of 
its peoplf>« Were these spacious and beautiful boulevards, which 
surround Paris* a fair specimen of the capital they adorn, it 

* BMckfKad GaUmaJrie are two celebrated GiUe$^ or buiToons, who exhi- 
bit every evening on the boulevards, and are the representatives of those 
Baladint^ who were anciently brought by the police, to exhibit onthese boule- 
vards, in ordei^ to draw the population of Paris to that quarter, and thus dis* 
perse the mal^fatum and brig-aruh^ who were wont to take shelter there. Tho 
Frrnch Oilier are frequemly excellent low comedians— Voltaire caUs the 
chmu of Shakespeare '< OiUe^ — and Touchttwe himself i8 sometimes civatled 
in wit and humour, by these extemporising ^jfh$. 
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wooU indeed bo the proud citj, << that lifteth her head on highf 
and aaitht I anh and there is none other like unto me." 

But it is Tar otherwise ; and the boulevards* Forming a splen- 
did belt round the narrow streets of Paris, are the girdle of Ve- 
nus on a mortal fidrm. Tliere are peculiar scites (such as 4b6 
ivhole line of quais) [quajs] unrivaJledy perhapSf in beauty» in* 
terest, and magnificew'ey in anj other metropolis; — but, taken 
as a whole, Paris wanjts that uniformity, that propriety, if I roar 
use the expression, whipb should characterise a great capitij. 
It seems rather a cluster of irregular towns, than one great en- 
tire whiile. Every quarlier is a distinct district. The quartter 
of the Luxembourg has quite the air of a country village, group- 
ed round the castle of its seigneur ; and the whole of the faux- 
boarg St. Grermain appears like some remote and antiquated 
town, a thousand leagues distant from the j|;ay modern city of 
the ChauBsie d'Jtntin. The narrowness of tlie greater part of 
tiie streets is an «« original sin/* beyond redemption ; and tho 
height of the houses, all of hewn stone, all spacious, all well- 
built, throws a depth of shadow, which adds to their if^loom. 

U was among Uie best works of tlie late Ruler of France, that 
lie spared neither money, labour, nor talent, in the improvement 
and beautifying of the capital ; and the inhabitants, all unani- 
fiious on this point of his conduct, indicate, with grateful re<'ol- 
lections, the avenues he has opened, the spaces he has clearedf 
(he noble streets he had begun, the public buildings he had found- 
ed, the markets he bad built, the fountains he had erected, the 
great sources of health and accommodation he had opened on 
every side, for the benefit of the citiaens of Paris — When they 
are asked, where were his own palaces, his MarltySf his Baga^ 
UUm^ his TrioMonSf and BeUes-vtuSf they point to a haby-tiouse 
of ii;ood and eanvaSf raised (br his son, in the gardens of the 
Thfiilleries, and talk of the plan of a future potoce, for the king 
of Rome. 

The enormous size of the bouses, in Paris, is an ancient and 
original error, in its architectural arrangements, arising out of 
modes and institutions, which kneaded their evil leaven through 
every particle of the great mass, and substituted power, influ- 
ence, and ostentation, for rights, privileges, and comforts. ▲ 
great hotel was, in former times, the indispensible appanage of 
aristocratic pride ; and the hotel was usually eo much too great 
for its noble owner, that, while their names shone, in golden 
letters, over the porte-cochere [great gate], they had frequently 
neither domestics to occupy its apartments, nor furniture to fill 
them. 

Thus, ignoble lodgers were taken in, to breathe under the 
same roof with the inheritors of <« six quarteringsp'^ and bade 
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and tapestry wei^ carriefl bark and forward^ from the cbiteatt 
in the remote -province* to the hotel in the capital : while the 
^Jiir boTQvf* [lofty baron], or nofM due et pair [noble duke and 
peer], travelled like a Tartar chief, or Gipfiey captain, with hia 
hcAisehold furniture, his bag and baif^ge In bis suite. It is 
curious to see the rich and noble Madame de Sevigne uneasy at 
not bfting able to let her lodgings^ tt^e very rooms occupied bj 
that dear da«i|^hter so fondly adored — « Ce logi$9 (as she herself 
says) qui ni*a fait iant songtr a vous ; ce logis que tout le numde 
vient voir 9 que tout le mtmde admire ; et ^ fereowne ne veut 
louerl**^ [I'hese apartments which made me so often think of 
you; these apartments which every body comes to see» and 
which every body admires; and which nobody will hire]. 

In another place, she advises Madame de Grignan not to 
bring up her beds and tapestry from the remote province, where 
ber husband was governor, at a distance of muny hundred miles ; 
not, however, that she was herself very well ahie to accomm6« 
date her daughter, for she had only one bedf according to her 
own confession.' Still the hotel de Camavalet, ^which even at 
this moment attests its former grandeur) to which Madame de 
Grignan was about to carry her beds and tapestry, was cele- 
brated for its sculptures, by Crougeon ; its facade [front], by 
Dttcereau, and by Mansard ; and its pU^onde [ceilings], painted 
by the first masters of the day. Such was the rai&ture of show 
and splendor with every species of discomfort, and the absence 
of all accommodations, the sure indices of the ostenMion and 
meamneee of a proud and poor nobility. 

The custom of letting out apartments, even in the hotels of the 
first nobility in Prance, is common at this day.— A shoemaker 
may lodge au eixlHne [sixth floor] with a prince ; and I have seen^ 
myself, the high-born and illosttiods mistress of a splendid hotel, 
in the Rue St. Honore, get into the same carriage with her 
£nglish»commoner-lodger, and both drive together to court. 

Oh ! who, that <« has everfeU the thrilling melodf of that itttte 
English word <« B(nne^'* and has known and felt its endearing 
signification, would willingly share it With strangers and passing 
sojourners? Who would not prefer the little door that shuts in 
ail that is dearest^ and closes on none beside» to ibegr^n^eporte^ 
eochcre [great gates] of a more capacious stmctore, the caravan^ 
sary of fortuitous guests 7 Who would not prefer the small own 
exclusive bouse^ the 

** Cata-mia, piccoltna, che sia** 

to all the ««pomp and circumstance'' of the disproportioned 
structure, to be shared with those, one does not, or, still worse, 
with those one would not know ? 

• Letter UI.V0LI. 
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The French nobilitj, however, in former timesf occasionally 
made a nobler use of their unoccupied apartments, than in hir- 
ing them oat to strannrs : for they frequently Wcommodated 
indigent talent with a home ; and the entTe-sols [little low rooms 
between two floors] were occupied by tite La Fontaines and Mar- 
nontets, who were also the frequent guests at the tables of the 
La Sablieres and the Geoffi'ins.* 

There is not, perhaps, in the world, so imposing a scene, bofli 
fiir architectural beauty, and for historic recollections^ as that 
through which the fuU swelling stream of the Seine flows, from 
the Pont Neuf, to the Font de Jena ; the one with its reversed 
statue of Henry IV., now slowly reinstating on its long-fallen 
pedestal, where misery once came to shed her tears, and loyalty 
to oflbr her devotions ;f the other marking a very diflTerent pe- 
'riod in European history, and daily parting with its imperial 
eagles. It was thus I saw them both in .the same hour. 

To the right of the Seine rise along its banks, in splendid suc- 
cession, the ancient and beautiful Louvre, the venerable palace of 
the Thuilleriesy its luxuriant gardens and spacious terrace, and 
the rich groves of the Champ$SbfU^s [Elysian Fields], termina- 
ting at the bn »w of Chaillot and of Passy, which swell into am- 
phitheatres, and close, by their imposing elevation, the whole 
magnificent scene. Of the left the Palats de (luatre JVUions 
[Palace of the Pour Nations], the PataU BourboHf and a long suite 
of splendid hotels, whose lovely gardens and plantations of roses 
sweep down to the river, have each their specific and opposite 
interest The Palais Bourhotif one of the most splendid palaces 
in Europe, was built by Louis XIV. for bis natural daughter, 
the Princesse de Conde, after the design of -Girarcftn. 

Although the origin of its foundation is now forgotten, the 
Hold de Bawbanf or Palais du Corps LSgislat^ [Palace of the 
LcgislatlveBody]» what ever name it may bear, must always be a 
monument of interest, and an object of admiration. Its Corin- 
thian portico, its Grecian peristyle, its spacious galleries, its 
elegant pavilions, its vestibules, its colonnades, its theatre* its 
ganlens still remain, under different names or various combina- 
tions ; (for it has gone through many changes, and been adapted 
to many purposes, since it was first devoted to royal enjoyment 
and princely pleasiires.) Its state bed-room, with its gulden 
tapestry ;— its salU de bUlards [billiard room], with its verdant 

* Marmontel^ however, paid far hit lodg^ings at Madame GeofTrin'B. — ^Though 
men of letterB were frequently lodged gratuitously by the great, this custom 
made a part of their disgraceril dependance. 

t From the time of the death of the " Grand Dnuphin^^ the inhabttanta of 
Paria were wont to carrv thetr tears and their complainta ts the foot of the 
autue of Henry /y.^What an eutogium ! 



tmtlage [trelKsjt tnd its nymphs, crowned with fiowerst offering 
the rules of tlie game ; its celebrated salle a manger {«*al tng-room], 
with its painted arcades, reflecting froin a h«indred mirrors its 
fairy splendors ; — ^its far-famed ioiidoir» with ita u»rivall< d jMzr- « 
quels de warqueUrie [inlaid fl<>or}» ail have inclosed far different 
groups, and echoed to far different sounds, since the gallant Con* 
des and Bourbons first trod the golden maze of pleasure in thiB 
temple^ so appropriate to herfirgies^ It was here the council of 
five hundred held their rude republican assemblies. Here* Camot 
and La Fayette raised their last voice in the cause of consti* 
tutional principles ; and here, the fate of Bonaparte was finally 
decided* The Palais Bourbmif long named the Palais du Carp9 
JUgisUUiffhua again resumed its original appdlation •; and th9 
venerable Prince de Conde, after an exile of twenty-five yearsf 
again holds his courts under the golden domes of his illustriout 
ancestors.* 

Among the beautiful hotels, which form a line with the Palais 
Bourbon, the elegant residence of the late Marshal Ney is con* 
spicuous. It was, at least, always so to me^ as I passed it, fnim 
its peculiar air of uninhabited loneliness* The closed shutters 
of its lofty windows, and grass-grown pathway of its blooming 
gardens, then rich in full-blown plantations of roses^ were strung 
and melancholy remembrancers. 

It has been asserted by Mon& Le Breton* that France, more 
than any other nation in Europe, participates in the glory re- 
flected from architectural mc^numents. It would be difficult to 
meet this sweeping assertion, backed by so high an authority^ 
with the ve0 incompetent knowledge of the art, which is brought 
to this work*. But as far as my own observation went, I saw 
nothing in France comparable to the specimens of Saxon and 
Gothic architecture, to be found in almost every part of England* 
The observation of Heartier, that a taste for architecture pre- 
vailed in France, long before the revival of , that art in the rest 
of Europe, seems invalidated by the cathedral of Amiens, which 
is reckoned one of their finest churches^ but which was built by 

* The Prince de Cond£, though he has reached a term of life beyond the 
ordinary course of human existence, has, I am told, preserved much of the 
•* air de Seigriew^ and manners of the old school of gallantry, and he is parti- 
cularly poliie to the ladies. His senses, however, do not keep pace irith hit 
suM:eptibility. JHonueitr Talleygnnd being presented to him, his Highness 
constantly addressed him as Monsieur le Prince de Tarente^ while some of his 
gentlemen repeatedly whispered him, " Montngneur c'eat le Prince Talleyrand.'* 
[My lord it is Prince Talleyrand]. — ** Qtfett ce qt^em me park dime de ee chien 
de TallegrandP** [Who is it Ulks to me of that dog Talleyrand] asked the 
Prince, of Mons, Talleyrand himself. •* Mon Prittce," replied M. T. " VQild deux 
ana gueje ne ctmnaia plua cet Homme Id** [Prinee, for the last t«ro years I have 
not known that man].p— This little incident was said to bw^ occurred while I 
was in Paris, and I give it as an ane€d$te de satsn. 
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Ae Efiglisb ; and tvtiry other great religtoas stmctiire I saw, 
Notre Dame and St. Df'nis iotiudedt is infinileiy inferior^ in 
point of grandeary beauty, workmanship, and extent, to Can- 
terbury, Torfc-Miiistery or Westminster Abbey. Of pure Grecian 
architerture, the specimens in France are few and inferior, both 
in magnitude and execution ; while the mixed order, which pre- 
Tails o%er their few public and numerous royal edifices, seemed 
to me to be sufficiently distinct and specific to take its place with 
the other five, and to merit the name, of French-Orecian arctd- 
tecture. It may be said to resemble the French-Chredan dramas 
^hich presents the incongruity of modem manners blended with 
antique story, and the observance of the Aristotelian severities, 
with an adherence to national peculiarities. France has not, 
hitherto, shown herself the land of the sublime; she has nev^r 
produced a Milton, nor possessed a Parthenon : and her highest 
efi(>rt, in the epic of poetry or architecture, is exhibited in the 
coldest poem, and the most ponderrius structure, that modern 
times have produced, the <• Henriad^* ot Yohaire, and the Palace 
of Versailles. 

« Oik let Qoit furent condamn^s k l» magiuficeoce." 
[Where ihe kinge were ceudemned f mag7iiyiGenee,'\ 

Of that mixed architecture, which may be accounted truly and 
purely French, 4he Louvre is a perfect and beautiful specimen. 
Neither grand nor simple, it has every other excellence. Rich, 
varied, and elegant in its decorations, at once massive and orna- 
mented, solid and light, it appeared to me such a structure, as the 
wild fantastic imagination of Ariosto might have originated for 
one of his own fairy palaces, the magical temple of some enchant- 
ing Armida.^ The Louvre is one of those objects in art, which 
pleases without any classical authority for pleasing. It is a splen- 
did variety, out of all ordinary classification, and the lively emo- 
tions of ailmiration it excites, are certainly not referable to its 
observance of any rule, or its conformity tn any known model. 

rhilippe de Lorme, and Pierre Lescot threw a brilliant lustre 
over the architectural genius of France, when, in the early part 
of the sixteenth century, tkey sketched those elegant and original 

* To this mHofu^ [medley] the severe taste of VoUaire objects, in his well- 
known stanzas on the Louvre. 

'* 8<ms quels debris beitteux, sons quel amas rastiqae 

On laisse enseveltr ces cliefs d'cctivres divins ! 
<^et barbate a aAM la baatenae Oiahique • 

A toute la grandeur de* Cfreee et de% Remaina P* 
[tinder what shameful rubbish, under hov rude a pile, have these divine 
masterpieces been biirfidd : Vfh .t barbarous taste has mulled the paltry 
Goifth With aU the gnmdeur of the Greehe and R9iMm»\. 
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designs^ which prodaced a hew Louvre on the scite of the ancient 
edifice. Henry II., Charles IX.f and Henry lY.t all (Tontributed 
to the beauty and splendor of this royal residence, and Louis XiV. 
was the first soverei^ of France, who ventured to remove the 
seat of ^vernment from the capital of the kingdom^ and perma- 
nently to desert the venerable Louvre^ 

*• Lc Palais pompeux, dont la France s'honore^" 
[ That pompous palace, the Ifoat of FrancCtl 

(the dwelling of the Yalois and the Bourbons,) for the pestilen* 
tial atmosphere of the modern Versailles. 

The history of the Louvre, a recapitulation of the scenes 
which have occurred in its chambers, would embrace some of the 
most curious facts in the history of France, and furnish the tra- 
gic muse with incidents beyond her own high-wrought concept 
tions. It was in the midnight councils of the Louvre, that an 
event was planned, in cool, calculating, murderous policy, which 
has thrown a stain upon Catholic zeal, never to be effaced, so 
long as time shall perpetuate the deed ; which has given the 
blasted name of its sanguinary perpetrators to eternal ignominy* 
bas painted religious fanaticism in its own true colours, and ex- 
hibited the armed power of omnipotent despotism, willing, and 
executing, in a breath, vengeance and massacre, in its darkest 
form. It was in the secret chambers of the Louvre, that Catha- 
rine de Medicis and her son Charles IX. planned the murder of 
all the Hugonots, in the capital and towns of France, a massa- 
cre projected and executed at the same moment, and with the 
same merciless ferocity and unsparing cruelty, in the most remote 
quarters of the realm. The balcony still exists, from which 
Charles fired on his subjects, on the night of St Bartholomew^ 
as they hurried to and fro, in horror and consternation, amidst 
the tolling of bells, the thunder of artillery, the shouts t>f the 
munlerers, and the cries of the dying. The apartment is still 
visible, whei*e the assassin Maurivert att<*mpted the life of the 
brave de Coligny : and the room is still to be seen, from which 
the immortal Henry IV. was dragged from the arms '>f his beau- 
tiful bride to the feet of the King, to hear the dreadful altemJi- 
tive pronounced in the midst of murderers and zealots — «< Ov 
ZJL M£S8£, ou I.A mort'* [EiUuT moss, OT deo^A].— Of unlimited 
power, and religious fanaticism, the massacre of St. Bartbolo* 
mew was the work, result and triumph. 

The Louvre, since the days of Francis I. the patron of all 
that was refined and liberal, has not only been the sanctuary of 
the arts and sciences* but the focus of letters It was here the 
French academy bdd the most far-fiuned of its sittings^ when 
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the d'AlembertSy the Diderots, the Btifions^tfre Yoltaires, theMar- 
montels, were among its members ; and here all thi most rele- 
bratdi artists in France were gratuitously lodged^ from the time 
of Henry IV. until the late Emperor dislodged them,* in order 
to enlarge and repair the edifice, for the reception of his tbi- 
butaIkt KiNGft ! He had already named particular apartments, in 
his other palaces, 8Me des Rois [Saloon of the Kings], in analogy 
with the Salle des MarSchaux, and SaUe des Pages [Saloon of the 
Marshals^ and Saloon of the Pages]; but the Louvre was de^ 
atined to be the rmdence of those sovereigns, whose peculiar po- 
sition with respect to the French government obliged tbemi at 
any time^ to visit the modern Rome,f — 

** Where roenial Kings ran cow'ring: up aod down/* 

The Louvre had always been an object of admiration and at- 
tention to Buonaparte, during tiie early pai*t of his consulship: 
its avenues, obstructed by miserable and noisome streets; and 
«tbp sculptures of Gougeon, the devices and designs of de Lorme, 
li'Escot, and Perault» defaced or obscured by time and neglect, 
had not escaped bis notice. He saw them» 

•* Though sullied and diibonored, itill divine/' 

and he resolved on restoring the building to its original splendor. 
The arts were rallied nmnd their own temple, to revive its glories. 
By the removal of many wretched buildings, the palace was in- 
sulated, and its architectural beauties brought into view ; repair 
and improvement went hand in hand ; and the Louvre is at this 
moment one of the most imposing and splendid, if not the most 
perfect structure, that^the genius of sculpture and architecture 
ever produced. 
The gallery of the Louvre, 

" Qui 8ur tous les beaux arts a fond^ sa gloire,*' 

presents an object of recent interest, which when I beheld it, 
absorbed all the remoter associations of historical anecdote, 

* Napoleon assifpied the JPalaU de Qufl^rv Mitioru [Palace of the Four Na- 
tions] for the residence of the French artists, and added thirty -six of the cham- 
bers of the Sorboitne, once the 4jem of 300 theologians. Here young artists of 
both sexes, in the very noTitiate of their art, were comforubly lodged, and free 
o\' all expense. 

t The name of the architect of the superb fagade [front] of the Louvre, was 
for a longtime lost to the admiration of posterity, until accident discovered 
the MS. and original designs of PerauU, and gave the name of their modest 
author to immortality. 

FAST II. G 
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Dvhicli connect ttiis pahceMrUh the epochs of tiie country .----Coiii* 
menced by {Jharies IS., it was fifiUbed hy LouU XIV*^ wh^ 
also erected the be^LutlM faqade, the ptief-d'fPiivre of the age ia 
which it was raised. 

I visited this celebrated gallery, when its walls had beea de- 
spoiled of those treasureSf whieh, consecrated by the hsUowed 
touch of geniusy bad escsped aninjured through the coarse of 
ages ; and which by that law, which hss disposed of empires 
and of nations, froni time imineaioriai, by the law of e^mquatf 
had become the well-earned spoils of France. I, who had never 
seen this gallery in the day of its greatest glory, 1 missed no* 
thing — I had never before beheld so great a covered space. The 
brilliant vista, formed by its length, which seems to lose its 
point of termination in the mists of distance, its splendid roof, 
the exquisite sculpture and gilding of its architraves, left no 
room for reflection or regret, or for any feeling but that of sur- 
prise aitd admiration. 

« VouS'ave» enriche le Museum de Parii d$ plus de dnq cents 
objects, chefS'd*awores de Pancienne etdelanowoelie Italie$ et qu*il 
ofallu trente slides pour produireJ' [You have enriched the Mu^ 
seum of Paris with more than five hundered objects, master-pieces 
of ancient and of modem Italy ; and which it hasXaken thirty ages 
to produce.] Such was the flattering observation of Buonaparte 
to his soldiers, after the taking of Mantua. Of these five hundred 
cbefs-d'muvres, the glory and boast of Prance, not one remains 
in the Museum of the capital. The grief, the rage of the Pari- 
sians, at tlie moment of resigning these treasures to foreign 
troops, have already been well and ably painted by strangers 
and travellers, who were present at the time of their departure. 
They evince a refinement, a spirit of nationality and a cultiva- 
tion, which recal all that is read and known of the people of 
Athens. 

But the transports, with which these spoils were received on 
their arrival in Paris, when the Apollo of Belvidere was carried 
from the Porte aux Thuiles, to the Champ de Msrs, accompa- 
nied by the whole population of the city, amidslr sliouts of joy, 
and of victory, were emotions much more accordant with tha 
French character, than those of despondency, and indignation, 
and are best described by the French themselves^*— 1 have heard 
them relate the installation of that perfect model, which realises 
all that Homer had conceived of the Qod of light and genius^ 
with an eloquence and an extasy, wliich for a moment made 
them forget that they no longer possessed a treasure, so dearly 
purchased, so highly prized, and so reluctantly resigned. 

When the French army, after crossing the burning deserts of 
Africa, came within view of the mighty ruins of ancient Tiiebesy 
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it halted mibidd4m» ftndf by one electric atidtpcintanedaa emotion 
of awe and adroiratioiit Ibe soldiers clapped tlieir hands* as if 
tbe.c9nqHest of £gypt was completed; as iU to behold the gi. 
j|;antic remains of this jp^eiiC city, had been the sole object of 
their lolkg; ani^painful labours, their glory, and their reward. 
Tliis is one of the jgrandestrimages, which human affections haTe 
ever presented to the contemplation of the poet or the philoso- 
pher. France was then Acee and covered with glory, she was 
for a moment susceptible of the sublims^ and she was worthy of 
the spoils her bravery haed Woo, and which taste could thusfeel* 
ingiy appreciate. "* 

Notwithstanding the ^at restitutions which havo been mads 
from the I^avre^ both of pictures and of statutes, much yet re- 
mains to excite actention. The purchases of Napoleon abroad, 
afid his eneoaragement of the arts at home, were'mutiifirent. 
And France, besides the abundance of her own productions, tbe 
worlds of her Claude Lorraine, Poussin^ he Brun, Bourdon, 
Le Sueur, Yernet, Ac. &c. was pecoitarly rich in ber collections 
of the Flemish school, and almost monopolised exclusively the 
ehtf-^fPoemung of Champi^ne and Robens« Some of the finest 
productions of the Italians had long been in her possession ; and 
though her original treasures bear no sort of jiroportion to her 
lately acquired, and still more recently resigned spoils of all that 
was most precious in the arts, still much remains^ even in tbe 
gallery of the Louvre, to extort admiration from the judgment 
of the amatear ; and to present some excellent models of studj 
to the artist. 

On the several occasbns that I visited the Louvre, (for, thoogft 
it was then closed to tbe public, I had, through the interest of 
friends, repeated opportumties of viewing tbe collections which 
still remained in its gallei^ and saloons,) 1 always found a num*- 
ber of young artists, of both sexes, who had obtained permissioA 
to finish works previously begun there, intensely occupied In 
copying from the Italian and Flemish pictures, which still hnn^ 

* See Denon's Ttrnveb.— The progresf of the French army throogh the 
wastes and among tbe ruins of Eg^pt, was occasionally characterised by traits 
of great grandeur and sublimity. The soldiers^ under the command of Oes- 
saix, spontaneously broke their 6rder of march, andhaltsd before Tentyra, tft 
endtess admiration of its grandeur. The enthusiasm, both of officers and of 
isen, was eibibited in an ever ready assistance to the artists, and the nies>- 
beraof the Egyptian Institute. But history has not, perhaps, an image mors 
magtiifictfnt to oflbr to the contemplation of the painter, or of ^hc moralist, 
than that of Buonaparte, as yet yonng, as yet known only by the fflory he had 
scquiredy lost in eontemplation before the mighty pyramids of Cneops; and^ 
in the presence of the enemy^s army, pointing to these gigantic monuments^ at 
be addressed his soldiers in words, sublime as the objects which inspired 
them—" MieZf et pensex que, du haut de ce9 monumeru, guaranie mSde9 nmu ob" 
•ervent/* [Go, and think that from the height of these monuments, forty ccn^ 
turies observe us.] 
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on the walls; and with adevotedness of attention! an abstrac- 
tion«, which left them apparently unconscious of the presence of 
the stran^^ersy who passed their easels with inquisitive glances^ 
or paused to watch the progress of their work. Many of these 
students were interesting young womenf and some had made a 
considerable progress in the art. The practised eye of the pro- 
fessed connoisseur could alone detect the superiority of the ori- 
ginal they copied from. It was thus that lovely, young, and di- 
ligent, Madame du Barry was found in this gallery, in the days 
of her innocence, by the Comte de * ♦ ♦, pursgiitg, from taste 
as well as from necessity, this mode of earning a subsistence. 
She little dreamed, when she abandoned this elegant and honour- 
able mode of earning an honest subsistence, that she was aban- 
doning her easal for a throne, and a scaffM. 

Painting^ with its sister arts, are said to have rapidly decli- 
ned in France, under the reign of Louis XIV. Le Brun, a sort 
o{ painUr-UmreaU to the king, basking in his favour, and arm- 
ed with his authority, ruled with an absolute sway over tlie 
school of painting, .unfavourable to tlie freedom and intej-ests of 
genius. The labours of his own life were chiefly confined to the 
feats and history of his royal patron, which he illustrated in a 
series of allegories. His disciples, with almost alllthe artistD of 
the day, who had no appeal from his' power, and no resource 
against his persecution, worked in his trammels, and under his 
diri;ation. ^ The royal palaces were thus the school and object of 
painting in France. The king and his mistresses, its models 
and inspiration, and ceilings and portraits, entablatures and 
frizes, all reflected the same cold monotony, of concepticm. Emi- 
nence was only to be obtained, and talent rewarded, among the 
first artists of the day, by permission from Le Brun to partici- 
pate in the great works of Versailles, or in the apartments of 
the Thuilleries; and it is there that the servile genius of Le 
Brun himself, Mignard, Coypel, de Champagne, and Nocret 
have immortalised the egregious vanity of the king, and their 
own dependance. It is there,, in colours which time has still 
spared, that, under a hundred diRerent aspect8,'as the god of day, 
Louis Apollo is represented, through a series of fulsome allego- 
ries, sometimes irradiated with a ghjry, supreme above the uni- 
verse, which he only enlightens ; sometimes imagining the pun* 
ishment of those who resist his will, in the fate of Marsyas ; and 
depicting, in the stories of Hyacinth and Niobe, his gpodness 
or his pf»wer ; while the enamoured Thetis and the devoted He- 
lianthus illustrate his bonnes fortunes^ and successful triumphs 
over the frail goddesses of his own Olympus.* 

• The King and his painters having wholly exhausted the history of Apollo 
in the royal service, Mignard» a favourite painter^ was ordered to begin a new 
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Sciilpture» the art wbich peciiliariy belongi to a trot country, 
and wbich has rarefy flourished among alaves, wholly declined 
during tite reigns of Li^uis XIII. and XIV. and with the excep- 
tion of the Porte St. Denis, has left nothing of these times in 
France, that is not inferior to the works which preceded it. Puget, 
the most celebrated and eminent statuary of the day, disdained a 
dictation to his genius, ^« de par le Roi** [by |he King], and pre- 
ferred, as he himself exprenses it, <« dUxercer song^nieUbremeni 
a MarseiUeSf d Passervisaemtni de VenaiUes.^* [Exercising his 
genius in freedom at Marseilles, to the slavery of Versailles.] 

When Louis XV. ascended the throne, painting in France was 
in its lowest state of degradation ; and it was reserved for the 
genius and spirited exertions of Vien and Danjevtiliers to redeem 
the art, by recommending the study of nature as the best model. 
David, by his powerful talent and practical exertion, materially 
contributed to this revolution and improvement, and n^y be said 
to have founded a new school, rather than to luive improved an 
old one. But it is the first effort of change to By to extremes ; and 
this eminent painter, in his profound disgust for gorgeous dra- - 
peries, affected groupings, and overcharged colouring, fell into 
an anatomical style of drawing, which gives to so ^any of his 
noble figures their harsh apd strongly defined outline; and he 
bf*( ame sometimes unnaturid, by following nature too closely.* 
David was the firM painter, in France, who ventured to banish 
the eternal round fare, turned-up nose, and glance of mingled 
pertness and licentiousness, which Vateau had made the beau ideal 
of female beauty ; and he first gave to the heads of women, in 
histori("^l pictures, that Grecian line of feature, and heroic cast 
of countenance, which distinguish the Italian school. 

The arrival, in the capital of France, of the chef-<Posuvres of 
the Italian masters, came opportunely to check the progress of 
the new style, which, under another form of exaggeration, had 
opposed itself to the extravagancies of the old manner. It was 
it the gallery of the Louvre thaC|||. altar wad then raised to taste 
and to nature, at which all the professors of the art 'hastened to 
imbibe their inspirations, and to offer their homage. « We did 
not" (said M* Gerard, speaking to me on the subject) <« we did 
not gu to the Louvi*e, merely to imitate and multiply copies of 
pictures, that we deemed inimitable ; but we went to study even 

•eties of adulation, on anew theme, and is said to have absoluleljr died ofthg 
fatigue of flattering the Kinj?, before he had got half through his task : leav- 
ing behind him more sky-blue robes, and full-blown roses, arrows, darts, and 
garlands, than any of "his millinery-cotemporaries in the degraded art* 

* The reUeft in all the pictures of David's, which 1 saw in Paris, and in 
those of some of his pupils, struck me to be of a strength and tone beyond 
that of nature, or accident. The much-admired sword, in his magnificent 
picture of Leotiidae, illustrates my observation, which; however, as being 
simply my owo, may be erroneous. 
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tbe minutest details: a light, a shade» a trait* a tint, in a single 
pictare was an object of study and ' imitation for dajrs together. 
The minutest details fascinated our admiration* as the greatest 
ensenMe excited our wonder-— Clothing in these admirable eA^- 
iPmuvres was below attention* if much was bejond our praise ; 
and if our progress* while we studied them* was inadequate to 
our efforts* our deftciency did not arise from a want of ju^t ap- 
preciation of their excellencei or of perpetual and laborious study 
of the perfect models they presented to our tnitalion.^ 

It was my good fortune to have known many of the most 
eminent French artists* resident at Paris at the time I.vhited it ; 
and, in illustrating my page with names destined for posterity* 
with the names of Dehon, Gerard, Girodet* Guerm* I«e Fevre* 
and Cams* 1 am enabled to obsta'Te* on their authority* that the 
aSKiertions* made by some very recent travellers in France, tliat 
the French artists neglected tbe Italian masters* to form their 
style and taste in tbe schools of tbe Coypels and Mignards, is 
false* and wholly unfounded. It indeed seems impossible that 
any one would have ventured on such an assertion* who had 
visited the atUUers [work-rooms] of the eminent French artists 
of the present day* or was acf[uainted with the state of the aKin 
France* and with the utter contempt .into which its former vicious 
school has fallen* While tlie best refutation of such defamatory 
and prejadiciiil assertions will be found in. the Battte i^Justet' 
lUxif by Gterard ; the Plague of Jaffa^ by Gros ; the DdugCf of 
Girodet ; the Dido^ of Ouerin ; the LtanidoBf of David ; the St^ 
dymioti, of Prudhom ; the Portraits of Robert Lefevre* and the 
exquisite miniatures and cabinet pictures of Saint* Isai|^ey* and 
Augustin.* 

^ I know not how fir it may be jastififtble to reveal the myiteries of the 
mUeUer [puiitifi|^-rooni], or whether foreign spectators can besuppoeedto hold 
themselves bound by all the delicate cunoenance [reserve] of native artists. Iihould 
find it difficult to conceal the ezquisi^sleasure I felt, from along^ and admiring 
viev of an historical picture of Mo^^P^r Gerard's^ which has lain unfinished^ 
in his trork'TOom, since the first entrance of the allies into Paris.— The subject 
UtMMBe* moumif^ Mwr the BodjffPatr^clm, at the moment that hts immortal 
mother comes to console and counsel with him. The principal firores are, 
the body of Patroclus, Achilles, and Thetis ; but the |[^nius of the picture 
lies (or seemed fs sie to lie-in the contrast produced between the inanimate 
countenance of death) and the passionless traits of divinity :-^in the sublime 
looks of the goddess, not one mortal expression is to be traced— all is the 
spiritual elevation of superhuman existence. In the livid features of the dead 
hero» the expression of all human feeling is extinct i both countenances are 
equaUy passionless—but the one is above the influence of motion, the other 
only beyimd iu operation. The fine countenance of Achilles forms tbe best 
contrast to both ; grief repressed, but not subdued— vengeance delayed, but 
not resigned, and struggling with the deference paid at once to the counsels 
of the mother and the goddess, are minf^led in his beautiful features. 

Tbe Portrait of Madame de Recamier, in her SallQ de Main [bathing>room]I« 
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When I first visited the Loiivre, tlie Bpaocs on tlie vralls re- 
sained unoccupied) wiuch had been lately Ailed with the Ba- 
pbaelsy the GuidciSf the Corregios, the^Parmegianos ; and the few 
persons who accompanied me alone occupied the vastness of that 
beautiful and capacious gallery^ which bad contained thousands^ 
when the nuptial pmceBsion of Buonaparte with the daughter 
of Jkutria passed* amidst the brilliant multitude tliat lined its 
walls* and the splendid spoils that hung on Ihem. When I last 
visited it* it was filled with workmen* altering the position of the 
pictures which remain* and adding to their number tiie sea* 
views of Vernet ; the St. Bruno* series of Le Sueur* and the 
bistfjrical pictures of Rubens* ail of which I bad seen and admi* 
red* a few days before* in the gallery of the Luxembourg* their 
altcient destination.— -That Vernet and Le Sueur should have 

^Bfesses a v^ry difierent merit from the gruid epic of the Tent rfAtkUiaa.'^ 
The lovely subject of this picture feems so fresh fk-om her bath, that the glow 
of its tepid vapour fllisbes her cheek, and mantles to her brow ; and the delicate 
and nailed foot has not yet found the refuge of the little slipper. There is, in the 
figure of Madame de Recamier, a sort of graoeftil awkwardness, which is fre- 
quently found accompanyingthe unstudied attitudes of a fine ibrm, seeking ease 
of positioni without reference to eflTect; and there is a sort of gatheringupof 
the arms and shoulders, which adds the spirit of life and motion to the flowing 
softness of recumbency.— Another moment, and Madame de Recamier will 
have lain down on her lit de repo9 [couch], and have given to a downy slum- 
ber those charms, 

•* Which, sleeping or awid^e, shot forth peculiar graces." 

Three sovereigns sat to M. Gerard, in the same day.-- At twelve, he at- 
tended the King of Prance, at the Thuilleric« { at two, the Emperor of Rus- 
sia came to him i and at three, the King of Prussia took the ehair vacated by 
the Emperor. This is ^ curious incident in the life of the painter, and in the 
history of the times. 

Among the pictures, in the gallery of Monsieur Girodet, I was particularly 
•truck by a scene from **Mata,** and'S picture of its author^ the most strik- 
ing likeness that ever a portrait bore to an original, llis En^mion, extremely. 
caLodlaied to fascinate a woman's taste, is, 1 believe, niarked by the approba- 
tion of all the first judges who have seen it. An air of peculiar classical ele- 
gance presides over all the works of Otnukt^a pencil. 

llie modest and ingenious Guerin, of whom all his brother artists speak in 
the highest terms, has but one obsucle to immediate eminence— bis youth.-^ 
|lis picture of '* Phitdra and Uyppolitu^^** purchased by the late Emperor, arid 
which I saw in oae of the apartments of St. Cbud> laid the foundation of his 
teputation, which his '* JHdo** has recently so highly raised. 

The Miniatures^ Saint have a strength and character, that seem almost 
incompatible with the delicacy of their touch % David has named Saint, the 
iUwtbrandi ^ miniaiurt^-'^M Isabey, the soft anci grsceful Isabey^ has been 
QsUed the M^phael Laurent is» I believe, at the head of what is termed, 
»* tableaux de genre.** 

Among the female artists, (and there are many of considerable talent) Ma- 
demoiselle Lesiot holds a distinguished rank, for her admirable representa** 
lions of the interior of churches, li^c. &c. &o. 

The French artists (all, at least, with whom I have had the pleasure of con- 
versing^ appear^ be menof rery considerable information^ wiUioat the teast 
tinge orprofefitioiial cexcombry. 
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been transported froifa thence to the Lonvre» might have been m 
matter of indifference ; bt^ it appeared to me nothing short of 
profanation, that the pictures of Rubens should have been re- 
moved frr>m a spot, which they had occupied for nearly two 
hundred years—from the palace of his royal patroness, at whose 
commands they were executed ; and who there, day after day, 
watched ^the progres^of his task. It was in the very gallery of 
the Luxembourg, which the pictures of Uubena so long adorned, 
that they were painted ;-^it was under his eye they were ranged ; 
it was he disposed them where they lately hung ; and not a board, 
not a nail, in that noble apai«tment, but taste and sentiment 
would have held sacred. The pictures thuff removed, now nearly 
fill up all the vacancies on the walls of the gallery of the Louvre/ 
which the late equitable restitutions had left bare. ^ 

The Place de Carrousek which intervenes between the palace 
of the Louvre and the TuHlerieSf was once notable for the tilts 
and tournaments celebrated within its bounds, and for the court- 
ly melO'drames exhibited in it, during those days of repriKnta** 
tton, when all France seemed 
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And all the men and women merely players/' 

In 1622, Louis XIY. gave here his famous fete to Mad. I|a 
Valiere, and strove to win her heart by flying Turks, whose 
sortieSf from the angles of the court, are said to have given it its 
present name, by a force^l etymology of *< ^uarrS^aux-ailes^** 
originating the modern application of Carrousel. 

The Place de Carrousd is now most noticed for the grand tri- 
nmphai arch, raised in honour of the victoiies of France, diieBy 
gained by Na4)oleon Buonaparte, and commemorating in its en- 
.tahlatures many of their roost striking events. 

The close approximation of this beautiful arch to the entrance 
of the palace of the Thuilleries, is its greatest defect. Its greatest 
glory was once to have supported the far-famed horses of Venice, 
whose departure from Paris excited such palpable and audible 
consternation in the inhabitants. The golden car of Triumph 
to which those horses were harnessed, and which, it was said, 
was intended to sustain the image of Napoleon, ^under the form 
of another Jupiter TonanSf I saw taken down, on the eve of the 
ffle of Louis XVIII. Its descent scarcely fixed the momentary 
attention of the idlest passenger. The restitution of the horsea 
affected the pride of a- nation, which had long learned to esteem 
the treasures of art confided to its care, as its prime glory, and 
dearest boast ¥ot the Chariot of the Sutif to whatever purpose 
it might have been originally devoted, they evinced not the least 
reverence^ nor for its overthrow expressed the least regret. 
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It was on the entabFatures of this arch* that the victories of 
Napoleon* which so long threatened the liberties of Europe^ 
were represented* under every form* fact* and allegory* that the 
genius of sculpture or flattery could devise* to meet the eye of 
the conqueror, and to dazzle the minds of an intoxicated pef>ple* 
These well-executed triumphs lurked in the concave* started 
from the tympan* and rose on the frieze. The meeting of the 
Emperor Napoleon with his admirer and disciple* the Emperor 
Alexander* was among the most striking of its bas-reUefs. But 
this monument of a friendship* which* like love's frail von 



vow, — 



Sweet, imt not permanent^ 



Bore but the perfume and sUppiuince of a moment,' 



has* I believe* long been removed ; and if seep by the Emperor 
of Russia* in bia visit to Paris* must have awakeoed foyie stifled 
sympathies, and brought to his recollection — 



That euch thinge wjebx* 



And were moet dear te him*** 

* The youthful admiration of the Emperor Alexander for Buonaparte* u 
weU known. I was told that he imitated him in every thin^» and that the re- 
publican general was very literaUy 

•* The mirror* in which he dretsed himielf.** 

In their first meetitir, at the ratification of the treaty of Tilsit, they evinced 
a sort of romantic fondness for each other's society, which seemed to go far 
beyond the usual ardors of political conferences, and of diplomatic tite-dtiteef 
and if circumstances rather unfavourable to the romantic firiendships of em* 
perors had not occurred, the Orestes and Pylades of antiquity might have 
yielded the palm to these imperial friends. To these observations t£i follow- 
ing description of the imperial embraeeadeet daring the conferences at the peaca 
of Tilsit, is not altogether irrelevant. 

After Napoleun and Alexander met on the rafts, thrown between their re- 
spective boats over the waters of the Niemen, they entered the temporary pa- 
vilion together, and remained tite-d-tiie for two hours. Le lendemain, d midi 
it demit S. M. (^t^Uen) e'eet rendu au paviUen du Mpmen.^L*Bmpereur 
Akxandre^et h Rci de Prueee y eent anw^e, au mime moment f lee treie eeuvertdne 
eent retire eneemhle done ie eulon^ pendant une demi'heure !<^Ji dn^fue heuree^ 
VEmpereur Alexandre eet paee^ tur la rive gauche^ C Empereur Mtpel^en Pa repai* 
d *a d^ecente du bateau, iie ont mont^ d chevalf et parcouru la grande rue do la 
ville, et $ont ditcendu* au Palaie de PEmpereur Mtpolien /-^ VEmpereur Alex* 
emdrey a dtnifUc. *Jc. Le ^7, l^Empereur t^eet rendu ehez tEmpereur AleX' 
andre / lee deux princee eont )reet^e eneemble jueq[U*d dx heureeg ih ont akre 
monti d ckfval, et ee eont allit voir manttuvrer la garde impMule, A hui$ keuree, 
lee deux souverainM tent revenue au Palaie de PEmpereur ^apoUent e%i He on^ 
dtn^, eemme la veille f f ^e &c. C^c. Lee deux eouiperaine eonS eneuUe rentriWp^ 
done le CabinHde VEmpereur Mtpol/on^ oii He eont ree$4e eeulot jueqi^d once *^ 
heuree Ju eoir ! I ! Le 28. A une heure^ VEmpereur Alexandre eet venu /aire um 
%ieite chez VEmpereur MipoUon / ! A guatre heuree VEmpereur JSTapolion eet aUi 
voir VEmpereur Alexandre / / / lie ont moutS d cheval d eingue heuret / ! (Se. Uc, 

[The next day, at half past twelve, his Majesty (Napoleon) went to the pa- 
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Tb« palace of the ThuillerieSf inferioiv w every point of rkm, 
to the Louvref to which it ie joined bj^ the gaiiery* is still a very 
noble and venerable structure, and forms a beautiful and appro^ 
priat^ termination to its own lovely gardens* and to that grand 
p^tspective which opens from the P^ Jbwis Qvinxc The 
palace, as it now stands* was erected in 1^64, by Catherine da 
Mediciflf and in its apartments she celebrated that singular ^te, 
on the occasion, of the marriage of the Ring of Navarre with her 
fair frail daujs^hter^ of which Mons. de SL Foix expressly ob* 
serves :— ^( Peut-en ptnter, sanaJrHmr, d nnefemme fid cqm^mt^ 

▼ition on the Niemea. The emperor Alexander and. the klng^of Frussiai^ved 
there at the same moment ; the three aovereigna remained together in the 
•aloon about half an hoar ! — At five o'clock, the emperor Alexander passed 
over to the left bank.. The emperor Napoleon received him as he landed from 
the boat $ they mounted on horsebaek. rode along the principal street of the 
town, and alighted at the paUee of the eapisror Napoleon !— The emperoc 
Alexander iiped there, &c. &c. The dTth, the emperor Napoleon visited the 
emperor Alexander ; the two princes were together till six o'clock ; thiey then 
mounted their hdrses, and went to see the imperiid guard manouvre. At 
eight o'clock, the two sovereigns returned to the palace of the emperpr Na« 
poleon, where they dined, as The day before ! ! Sec. 8bc- &e. . The two sove- 
reigns then retired to the cabinet of the emperor Napoleon, where they were 
alone till eleven o'clock at night I ! 1 The 38th, at one oVIock, the emperor 
Alexander paid a visit to the emperor Napoleon ! ! At four the ^mpnwt Na- 

SDleon went to see the emperor Alexander! 1! They ivere on horseback at. 
ve o'clock ! ! kc. &c.] 

The hour of parting at leng^ arrived ; and nothing in the histories of Da- 
tnon and Pythias, or Valentine and Orson, was half so aiiecttng as the impe- 
Hal **farewdP " Ln Empw t w m mmt rettH emaemkU pmdtmi trn* heuret^ H m# 
' entnite mtmi ^ chevalt iii m fonl remkt* au hard cbi .MeMefi, oik PEmptrtur 
Alexandre ^B9t embargu4*'^JJEmpermir ^apUiun s«l deumwri mar le Hmagc^ 
JU9qtC^ c€ pi9 VBmpereur Akaeandre fM arrM d Vauire btrd, Le9 marguet 
tPujffCtien que le§ princet temm$ dfumitt^ m «e tyrant, sM excMla ptut nrive . 
/motion parim let nomhretkc,4peeii$i€ur$t qui e/HUtni ra$§enM^t P^ur voir ioo pimw 
jrandB wuiwraki» c^nnssife ^grir^ dam k§ l6M^fM^e« de ieur r/mUen et deUwr 
amiti^, un eoUde gttrant du repoe de la terre ! ! .'*'* 

[The emperors staad together about three hours, and then mounted their 
horses; they went to the bank. of the Niemen, where the emperor Alexander 
embarked^— The emperor Napoleon staid on the shoes, till the emperor Alex* 
ander had arrived at the other side. The affectionate manner in which the 
princes took leave of each other, excited the deepest emotions among the 
numerous spectators, who had assembled to see the greatest sovereigns in the 
wprld ttffer, in the evidences of their ve«uaioni and their friendship^ a solid - 
guaomtee for the repose of the world.] 

'* 6h world, thy alippery turns ! friends now fast sworn, 
Whose double bosoms seem to wear one. heart. 
Whose A«ttr«^ whose meaU^ whose exerdee, are stilV 
TVftffAer, who twin, as 'twere, in love . 
Inseparable; shall within this hour. 
On a dissension of a doit, break out 
To bittereei eamrl^." 

* The above Is a simple and literal tranioriptfrom the journals, of the day. 
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et prepare mne ffk iur U ma$$acn quUte imt fdtre, qwdrejoun 
apris, iPune patfie de la noHon sur laqueUe dU r^gnoitl qui sau^ 
f^d ses vichmes^ qui joue avec k camaget qtti fait iaii$er Its 
HHfmphes sar les boriu d^vmtjlewct dt sang^ et qui mile les ekarmes 
de la miurique anx gimesemenis de cent mUle malheuretix, qu*eUe 
^gorgeH!^ [Can one think without shoddering, of a woinan 
*who composes and prepares a ftte^ at the same time that dhe 
plans a massacre, when four days after, a part of the nation 
oyer which she reigns, is to be immolated : who smiles on her 
▼ictims, who plays with carnage, who makes her nymphs dance 
on the borders of a riven of blood, and who mingles the charms 
of music with the groans of the hundred thousand victims that 
she slaughters.] This masque was, in fact, a rehearsal of the 
horrors of Saint Bartholomew ! 

It was in the BiMe dee Machines [the Hall of Machines] of the 
Thoilleries, that Louis XIV. celebrated many of bis fonnal re- 
velries, and danced, as ch^dt ballet [chief of the ballet]» for the 
amusement of bis court. It was there, also, that Voltaire was 
crowned, a short time before his death, at the representation of 
his own trtne* It was from its trolj^ splendid chambers, that 
the unfortunate Louis XVL was dragged to the gloomy ceils of 
the Temple;— 4here the National Convention held its assemblies; 
«-4here Robespierre resided, during his reign of terror ; and 
there Buonaparte dwelt, during the whole of his consular and 
imperial government. 

It is curious to observe, that in the apartments of the rex-de* 
dwaseH [ground-floor], occupied by Catherine de Medicis, Na- 
poleon Buonaparte, Ex-S.ing of Ronle, held his fairy court, at 
the mature age of five years ; and was taught to «< repr^senter no- 
blement et aroee grace^^^ [to perform his part with dignity and 
grace], on each returning sabbath, when he received the ho- 
mage of prelates and marshals, courtiers and statesmen, wield- 
ing the sceptre of the Cnsars^ in the form of a haby^s raUU, and 
sottetines^ when thus 

'* Drets'd in a little brief Mithorityi 
Playing such tricka before high heaven," 

as made his own obsequious court not, « like angels, iotep^^ but 
indulge in a very dilTerent propensity ; for it occasionally hap- 
pened> that «< not to laugh, exceeded all power of face/'^ 

• His Majea^ sf Roipe, though a betatiftil andpromithig pencmage, some- 
timet indttlged in oaprioet incidental to the w&ntonneta of power. ' One mom- 
ing, when bis levee was unusually crowded, no arguments xould prevsU oii'' 
the King to leave some toys, given biro by the eher papa Tdear papa]. His 
amiable governess, the Comtests de Montesquieu, was obliged t9 have re- 
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While the '« bahy-king'* dispensed smiles and sogsr-plambs, 
received homage and co^^ures [sweet-meats], in one of the wings 
of the palace, and the holy representative of St* Peter lavished 
depni-francs and b^nSdiciUs [blessings], from the windows of the 
other,* the grand political Roscius himself went through his 
several acts of imperial dignity, in the corps de logUi [hall], be- 
tween both. Thus the feverish history of each short-lived hero 
of the day, who 

** Strata and frets hit hour upon the stage. 
And then U heard no more,'* 

might be compendiously illustrated in the descriptive details of 
a suite of apartments, as the prim house-keeper of an old En- 
glish mansion recites, with her history of the bWe and the green 
chambers, the lives and adventures of the Sir Hildehrands and 
the Sir Walters, who are arranged along their walls in their 
periwjgs and picture-frames, the « shadows of shades*' long 
passed away into nothing. 

The Thuilleries, In its appropriations and names, has shared 
the fate of all things 48e in France, for the last twenty-five 
years. The Chateau des ThuiUeriest its ancient royal designa- 
tion, was exchanged for that of the Palais du Chuvemementf and 
that ag^in for the Palais TmpfriaL It is now once more the 

course to the authority of his imperial mother, who ordei^d that the rod 
should not be spared, and the ehild spoilt} but Uiat the King should be forced 
into the audience-chamber, to receive his court A person of rank, present 
upon this momentous occasion, when, royalty kissed the rod, assured me, 
that no trace of the swoln cheek and tearful eye was to be found in the coun- 
tenance of the tiny king; but<hat he at once recovered himself^ and held out 
his hand to be kissed with so s^iilinf^ a grace, that no opposition to hwrmfol 
wU could be traced, in his mMljrracmm maimer, 

* The pleasure and amusement, which his Holiness found in a <* vinter at 
Parity* are iiaid to be the subject of royal reproach at the present moment. 
The following^ '< whtianc^* of the pending negotiations, between the Vatican 
and t^ Thuilleries, is circulated among the mauoai$ ptateanU [jesters] of the 
French capital. 

'* Comment avez'Tous pu faire un Concordat avec rusurpateurP* dit le Bot 
au Pape, qui r^pond : 

•• Sire, je vous ai chcrch^ par t^ul, et je ne ^-ous ai trouv^, nulle part.** 

'* Mais, voUs savez bien (dtt le Roy) qu*avec ma l^gitimit^ ^i) je ne sum 
pae, fy eider 

" Ceia'est vrai ; (r^pond Sa Saint^ie) mais de monc6t^, avec mon infailll- 
bilit^, qttandfai tert, fai raieenT 

['* How coyld you make a concordat with the usurper?** said the King to 
the Pope, who replied: 

'* Sire, I sought you evi^ry where, and I found you no where.'* 

** But you know, (said the King) that with my legitimacy, where I am not, 
there I am.** 

*' That is true i (answered his holiness) but for my part, with my infallibili- 
ty, when I an wrong, I ate right**} 
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Ch6Ua» iu TkuilierieSt under the revived d jnasty of its ancient 
maBters and occupants, who again inhabit, and bold their courts 
in, lis beautiful and splendid apartments. 

*' Here pitch we our tents to-dayf 
' But where to.morrot»7 

* ' « • * 

*' lift docte Antiquity fut tonjours v4n4rabUi 
Je ne U trouve pas cependant adorabU,** 
[Learned Antiquity was always renerable ; however I do not find it adora- 
bleO 

There is an air of gloomy desolation, hanging over the silent 
grass-grown courts pf the Sorbonne, with its dark buildings and 
dilapidated chapel, which communicated a correspondent sad- 
ness to my imagination, as i entered it, and which not even the 
brilliant attelier [painting*room] of Meynier, and of Mademoi- 
selle de could dispel. As 1 stood in the great hall 

of many » theological disputation,, the answer of Casaubon to 
one of the learned doctors, occurred to me with great force ; 
<< Valid urn saUe, ou P(m dispute depuU quatre cenU ans** [Here 
is a hall, where they have disputed for. more than four hundred 
years], — said his solemn Cicerone. •« Elh Hen/ qu^est-ce qu^on y 
n dMd^y^ [Weil, and what have they deciiled ?] asked Casaubon, 

The Sorbonne is indeed a singular monument, commemorating 
the facility with which mankind submit to the influence of opi- 
nions, imposed on them by dogmatising arrogance*. Of all that 
was taught and disputed by the doctores sacii of the Sorbonne, 
what now remains to benefit the interests of mankind ? Who now 
occupies himself about the doctrine of grace, supported and 
argued with so much vehemence, by L'E^cot and tlie disciple of 
St. Oyrian? Who now enlists under the banners of Hubert or 
Amauld, in their contests on Jansenism and Jesuitism ? tn ajittle 
time, even the names of these doughty disputants, who had once 
so many partisans, and who so long engaged the attention of the 
public, will be^consigned to oblivion. It was of this great thea- 
tre of theological disputation, and religious sophisms, that 
Pascal observes, «« qu*U Hoit pbis ai$S d*y irauver des maines^ que 
des argumens^* [It was easier to find monks, than arguments].—- 
But in the silent, solemn courts of the Sorbonne, there are now 
neither monks nor arguments to be found ; and the onre gloomy 
cells of its dfictors are devoted to the mr>st elegant of the arts, 
and occupied by its professors. Here, in quiet sequestration 
from the busy haunts of men, young and aspiring talent pursues 
its way to eminence, and the pencil of genius creates my tholo- 
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gical \owtBf and |ioeticri graces,* where theologiad brmwh wef« 
once loudly re-ecboed ; and where the grave Ceger vented ins 
bile, in his laborious censures on the «« B^Umire^* of Mannontel» 
and the ** Epoques de la JVbfnre" [JEras of Nature]. The church 
of the Sorbonne, whichxardinal de Richelieu seems to have built 
for the reception of his own magnificent monument, (now re- 
moved to the Mmumetu Franqw,) is in a state of ruinous dila- 
pidation. It is in one of its spacious vaults that moulder the 
remaiQS of that once <« gallant, gay Lothario,'' the irresistible 
object of every lady's love, the subject of every courtly poet's 
song, the Marechal Due de Richelieu. 

The Mbaye BoyaUde Ste. G^neoievCf devoted << to idHhe gods" 
under the name of the Pantheon, during the revolution ; and 
destined once more to desert the patronage of the heathen dei- 
ties, in favor of its old christian mistress^ whose golden shrine 
nay again glitter under its magnificent dome, is a very splendid, 
and a very imposing edifice. Prom a long contemplation of its 
noble dome^ admirable for the boldness and lightness of its 
double cupola, the chef-d^ceuvre of the structure, we descended 
into the gloom of its subterraneous chambers, almost as exten- 
sive, but much less rude, than the crypt of Canterbury cathe- 
dral, which we had visited a short time before. Here we found 
several little chapels and monuments, containing the ashes of 
the heroes of Marengo and Austerlita :^-«Here, too, we found 
the tombs of Voltaire and Rousseau*-— The ashes of the patriarch 
of Ferney were conveyed hither, with solemn pomp, from the 
Jbbaye de SdlihtSf in 179S. — ^The remains of Rousseau were 
taken from his own beloved <« lU des PeupUers*^ [Isle of Poplars], 
and some time after were entombed in the Pantbeonj^f under the 
special direction of Cambaceres. It cannot be said of these two 
celebrated philosophers, that, with respect to each other, « they 
were AmeiEy in thtir lives/* though in <« death they aire not 4ts- 
tmUd ;" for Voltaire would, most probably^ have preferred <« his 
snuig' hfi$^ in the Mhaye/* to this drise neighbourhood with 
Rousseau, even in the <• Iktnpfe ef all the Ged$ I** 

Mirabeau was the first of the pn^EuUf whoscT remains were 
inuVned within the haUowsd walb of St. Genevieve. Nothing 
could exceed the pomp and. popular grief, which accompanied 
his funeral, but the popular caprice, which so soon irfterwards 

* I SAW here» id the aue^er of Moiisieiir Meynier, tome good piefuret. 

^ The reTolationnry pUMton for Rousaefto U imich abated ;' while the lepu* 
tation of Voltaire increases with revolving ye&ra- At the tine his walhinf: 
cane was sold for so high a price, the MS* of JuSe w»s put up for sale/ and 
did not find one bidder* 
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deemed hie^^emiiM unworlhy of so disttngoMked a tonfb ; and 
ivliieh again reinoved bis ashes to an obscure corner^ in the 
cemetery of St. Etieone do Mont* <« II n*y a qu^un pa$ du 
CapitoU a la Roeht Tm-pienm** [It is bat a step from the Capitol 
to the Tariieian Roc1l]« was one of the best observations in one 
of Ass last elogueni spuche$» 

The Mbtioth^iue d» Panth^onf or the BMieih^que de fide. G<fiie* 
vievt [The Library of the Pantheon» or the Librarj^ of Saint 
Genevieve], is notable for its copola» painted by Bsstaut; 
for its cabinet of antiquities ;, for it curious plan of Rome^ en re* 
KeJ^ and for its treasures of eigfat|r thousand volumes. But the 
object meet interesting to me, in this valuable library, was its 
venerable and distinguished librarian^ Monsieur Clievaliert* the 
author of so many well known tracts on Greece, and himself an 
admirable transcript of tbo independent literary men in PrancOf 
of the last forty years $ combining, in his manner, a certain im- 
prrss of erudition, acquired in the closet, with all the politeness 
which is attained exclusively in the saloon. He talked much to 
me, and with .great del%fat, of his residence in England and 
Scotland; and made many enquiries' for his more youthful tmd 
very iDgenious co-toftoroliar, Sir*WiUiam Gell. 

The Cakimi d$ Ste. QHtevteve contains a collection* more cu- 
^ous than extensive, of natural history, and antiquities, Etrus- 
can, Egyptian, Greek and Roman. But I saw nothing among 
its medals and fossUs* nothing among its specimens of nature 
and art, that bad an attraction for me equal to that of two small 
portraitSt which, decorated its walls ; the one, an original picture 
of Mary Queen of Scots, presented, by her own hlFautiful bands, 
to the monks, of St. Genevieve* and iahigh preservation ;--^e 
other, a black Nun ; a natural daughter of Louis XIV., bearing 
a much stronger- resemblance, to her negro mother, than to the 
Roman features of heraugnst fatber.-«-Gf all the laves of this 
royal Adonis, which' have reached posterity, this passion for 
a.<«dtagy dear" Is the onty one, khown solely through the 
evidence of a portrait, and authenticated simply by tradition* 

When we first entered the library of the Pantheon, we found 
above two hundred students deeply engaged in th«dr learned 
pursuits, and insensible to all that was passing around them* 
They were all veiy young men, but study had already faded 
many a blooming cheek, and curved many an ample brew. 
Some of them, as they sat buried in abstraction, might, for atti* 

* Monsieur Chevalier vat far some time private tutor to Sir F. Burdett I 
owe my introduction to Montienr Chevalier to Mr. Warden, the late American 
consul, in Paris \ from whom 1 experienced much kindness and attention. Mr. 
Warden is well known in the literary circles of Part8» and is the author of aa 
excellent work, on Aniericon Staii9tict' 
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tade and expraasion, have presented splendid modek to painting 
or sculpture, in personifying the first career of genius, or in 
representing an image of studious youthf in its most picturesque 
point of view. This noble library is open daily to the public, 
from ten till two ; it is chiefly resorted to by the sti^dentd of the 
pay$ Latin; and Monsieur Chevalier assured me, that there were 
generally a greater number, but rarely fewer, than I then saw 
assembled. Take the patient, laborious, but enthusiastic student 
of the pays Latins* the ardent volunteer, not the constrained 
conscript of learning and science,, supporting every privation, 
and almost rendered insensible to want, by his devotion to study ; 
behold him working his own way to eminence, undebased by 
patronage, unassisted by prescribing and scanty liberality, and 
he forms a very noble contrast to the frivolous gens de lettres 
[men of letters] of other times, living in a miserable dependance 
upon those, whose support they repaid by the prostitution of 
their talent the loss of their time, and the sacrifice of their 
liberty. 

The Palms du Luxembourg^ or Falais Cbnierva^r, less rich 
that the palaces of the Louvre and the Thuilleries, is not with- 
out its historical associations. It was erected on the ruins of the 
hotel of the Due de Luxembourg, by Marie de Medicis, and 
became the residence of the celebrated princess Mademoiselle de 
Montpensier. In the apartments, where La Fosse had painted 
the butterfly-loves of Flora and Zephyr, now so much mors 
beautifully represented, at the French opera^ by Albert* and 
Fanni Bias, the romantic Mademoiselle de Montpensierf re** 
ceived the clandestine visits of her inconstant Doc de Lauzun^ 
and these chambers, sacred to royal loves, to the graces, and 
the arts, became the prison, it may be said the tomb, of all that 
France boasted, of virtue or talent, in the year 1793. To its 
gardens, then a desolate waste, now a paradise, weeping friends 
resorted, durmg the reign of terror, to catch a last look from 
all they held dearest, and to whom the painful indulgence was 
not alwas granted, of approaching the windows of their prison 
chamber. 

The paintings of Rubens no longer enrich the galleries, where 
they were executed $ but La Baign/tuse [the woman bathing], 

* The pa^% Latin is the name gi?en to the ^uarthr of the Sorbonnet where 
the Btudenu of the mtiiy collegei, lycees^ apd academies in that neiKhboar- 
hood lodge* Here may be found a pr^cit [summary] of all the learned faculties* 
and the students of the Ecolei de Midicint^ the JardUi cfot Planter [Schools of 
Medicine, the Garden of Plants], &c. &c- Sec-, usually devote the hours, 
spared from professional study, to the public libraries, particularly to the 
BibUoih^qu9 du Pantheon [Library of the Pantheon.] 

t This ludicrous and enamoured old lady becomes almost interestingly as 
the heroine of one of Madame de Genlis* charming novels. 
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that beautiful specimeA of modem French sculpture^ still, I be- 
lieve, remains at the Luxembourg, to compensate for other 
losses ! 

There are perhaps, in no other capital of Europe, such beau- 
tiful, such numerous, and such spacious gai^iens, for public re- 
creation, as are to be found, even in the heart of Paris ; and 
which, indeed, make one forget its narrow streets^ and close 
avenues, by the facility they afford to all the purpttses of health 
and exercise. The garden- of the Luxembourg is eminently 
beautiful : — its shaded grtives, its luxuriant orange trees, its 
statues, its fountains, the quantity, loveliness, and variety nf its 
shrubs, and flowers — its noble palace, and its extendeti views, 
render it a perfect Eden ; while the quaint and primitive popu* 
lation, which resort to its walks, and occupy its numerous and 
commodious seats, by the simplicity of their habits, manners^ 
and air, rather increase, than diminish, its attractions, in a 
stranger's eye. Less brilliant and cheerful, and inlinitf>ly less 
populous and fashionable, than the gardens of the Tiiuilleries — 
less curious and important than the Jardin d€S Plantes [Garden 
of Plants], the gardens of the Luxembourg are, I think, more 
noble, and even more a bel^respirOf than either of these distin- 
guished resorts of pleasure, fashion, and science. 

The riches of the public libraries, the liberality with which 
they are opened to readers, of every class and rank, and the ac- 
' commodation and facilities provided for those who visit thenny 
either as places of study, or curiosity, render Paris the most 
desirable residence in the world, to the leai:ned, the studious, 
and the literary. 

The BMioth^que du Itoi, named successively the BMioth^que 
Miitionale^ and Bibliotk^qu^ Imp^riaUi but now once more the 
BtNiath^que du Bah is, 1 believe, deemed one of the most extens 
siv« and curious public libraries in Europe. Amidst the multitude 
of books which crowd on the view, it is difficult to circumscribe 
the imagination to that point, when its original foundation by 
Charles V. included but twenty volumes. This great emporium 
of bibliothecal riches fell into neglect, during the agitated pe- 
riods of the revolution ; but during the imperial regime it was 
eminently enriched, by the literary spoils of the Belgic and Ita- 
lian conquests. Among the number of Its recent acquisitions 
were several editions of works, anterior to 1476 ; the MS. of 
Leonardo da Vinci, and the «« Herbier*' of Haller. 

Under the auspices of the learned Mons. van Prat, and of 
Mons. Langles, the celebrated orientalist, we deHved all the 
pleasure and benefit from our visit to this great national library^ 

PART II. B 
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which it was possible to obtain from the* most profound know- 
ledge, liberal rfimmtinicationy and flattering attentions. What 
struck me mcisU among the many curious MS. works, which 
were particularly recommended to our notice^ was a collection 
of letters, by Pope, and 8<ime writing of Rousseau% remarkable 
for its caligraphy ; a Virgil of Racine, with notes, written by 
himself in the margin ; a collection of MS. letters from Yoltaire 
to Mad. du Cbitelet, written in an excellent hand, the initials of 
all the proper names in small character, (an error universal in 
modern French composition, for even Fontainbleau he spelt with 
a small f) ; a Boccaccio, of the same date with that purchased, 
at sri large a price, by the present Duke of Devonshire; and>a 
Seeueil [collection] of letters from Henry IV. to the Marquise 
de Yerneuil, perfectly legible, and highly preserved Over this 
little collection I loitered sufliciently long, to put the patience of 
Mons. van Prat to the test, if indeed it were not d toutc 6preuvt 
[proof against every thing]. These letters were characterised 
by that warmth, frankness, and simplicity, which so eminently 
distinguished the style and character of the mountain-bred prince, 
who never seems to have lost the impression of his early habits 
and education. I observed, that there was not one manascript of 
any literary woman; of the Scuderis, the Daciers, the Sevignes, 
the La Fayettes. It is not improbable, the manuscripts of Ma- 
dame de Stael will form the foundation of a new branch, in the 
curious collection of the BiMioihiqut du Jtoi [King's Library]. 

Among the antiquities and curiosities of this splendid library, 
the chair of King Dagohert, in which Buonaparte was crowned 
Emperor of the French, appeared the most interesting, by its 
great antiquity and rude structure. The enormous globes, con- 
structed in 16S3, by the Jesuit Coronelli, were the most singu- 
lar, and the FrencA Tamassus^ the taiost amusing and ludici*ous, 
and peculiarly characteristic of the taste of the times, in which 
it was made. On the top of this French PanuLSsus appears 
Louis XIV. in his old stock character of Apollo, surrounded by 
the graces, (represented by Madame de Suze, Madame des 
Houlieres, and Mademoiselle de Scuderi,) and receiving a model 
of the work he crowns, from the hands of Monsieur Gamier, 
who presents it on Ms knees. This toy, which is scarcely worthy 
a place in a girl's baby-house, is described in a folio volume, 
under the title of « Famasse Francois," and was presented to 
the library in 1732, by Monsieur Titon du Tillet. The Biblio- 
thSqnc du Boi is supposed to contain considerably above three 
hundred and fifty thousand volumes I 

The BiNiqih^que MaxMriUf* lately the Biblialhique de quatre- 

' ^ ThM libranr Wat directed to be cold by the parliament of Parifl, during 
tbb Fronde, and fifty thoaeand francs of the produce were asii|^ed« as a reward 
U whoever should take its founder, deader aUv§. 
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JMions, was so close to my place of residencet tbat» flilfilling 
the old proverbt I visited it less frequently than most of the 
other libraries. Of its intelligent and very clever librarian. 
Monsieur FeletZf one of the must able, and indeed, most liberal 
critics of the day, I saw a great deal ; and I was in the habit of 
receiving so many gratuitous attentions at his hands, that those 
he was deputed qffkiaUy to pay me, are among t^e least, of 
whicfi I preserve a grateful recollection. To the Jtrnnalf and 
other public libraries at Paris, my visits were so cursory, that 
it would be presumption to mention them farther than to observe, 
that all are conducted with great liberality, for the public use, 
and the encouragement of letters. Nor can I close this very 
feeble sketch of tliese noble and splendid institutions, withtmt an 
observation, to which every stranger who has visited them must 
subscribe, that the distinguished gentlemen, who preside over 
them, present a union of urbanity and erudition, a knowledge of 
life and a knowledge of books that leave no evidence, not a sin* 
gle trace of the dust of the closet, or the smoke of the lamp. To 
be at once a fine gentleman and a profound scholar, is a privi- 
lege granted but to few ; but I am certain, that it is a union 
more frequently existing in France, than in any country what.' 
ever ; and that it will always be much easier to find the learning 
and urbanity of Menage, in the libraries and saloons of ^ris, 
than the learning and brutality of Johnson, even amoqg the 
most dogmatic and least polished of the members of its Schools 
of science and philosophy. 

In visiting the ancient and royal manufactory of the OftikdiM 
I was struck with the conviction of its intimate connexioiD with 
absolute power, and regal expenditure. The produce of its ifooms, 
too beautiful for utility, and too costly for ptfvate purchase, is 
exclusively destined by the monarch to decorate the walls |bf his 
numerous palaces. Unbeneficial to commerce, and possessing 
no influence on the national industry, this manufacture, at^dead 
weight upon the public purse, by its peculiar rules of govtern- 
ment, binds the workman, from generation to generation, tos^aii 
employment both morally and physically enervating; and a^ 
taches them, like slaves, to the establishment, by rendering them', 
incapable of adopting any other mode of subsistence. The samo 
families have, from time immemorial, supplied the successive 
artists, as if the process were a birth-right inheritance, like the 
possessions of the Hindoo tribes. It takes the prime of a long 
life, to become an expert workman, and the best half of a man's 
existence not unfrequently goes to working the hangings, of a 
bed-room, or celebrating, in worsted, some single incident of a 
royal lif<e. .To conceive the tedioosness of this curious art, it |a 
necessary to view the workinen at tbeir labours ; but to judge oC 
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its beauty, perfection* and rfose imitation to painting, some of 
its i-erent proclurtionffy copving the finest modern pictures of tlie 
best mtidern artists, should be seen. The glow f)f colouring, 
fidelity of outline, and delicacy of touch, rival the most masterly 
touches of the pcnril. 

Some fine pieces, of which the Tictories of Buonaparte form- 
ed the subject, copied from the works of Gros and Gerard, were 
in the frames, when a change, in the politiral affairs of Burope^ 
produced a change in the affairs of the GobelinSf and the battles 
of Jaffa and Austerlitz were hurled into obscurity, to make way 
for representations of the present royal family of France, pic- 
tures of Henry lY. and trophies and deuces of loyal sentiment, 
crowned with lilies* As these subjects were newly put into the 
frames, nothing was finished ; but the paintings from which they 
.were to be copied, were already rivalled in the little that was 
commenced. The tapestry of the present day is infinitely su- 
perior to all that has preceded ; and through the kindness of 
the director. Monsieur Casas* I had an opportunity of judging 
. by comparison, as he displayed for our inspection all the differ- 
ent stages of the art, from some of its earliest to its latest pro- 
dtictions. The workmen looked all squalid and unhealthy; 
the}: ordinarily rise by seniority in the diflferent degrees of their 
profel^sion, and as their moderate salaries are fix^, they know 
the citjnost point of competency,^to which their most laborious 
exertiot^is can attain. They occupy small houses In the square 
of the building, which is usually their cradle and their tomb ; 
and, ij^pon the whole, the Qobelins and its inhabitants left an im- 
pressi<!>n of gloom on my mind, that, without lessening my sen- 
sibiHti' ^^ ^^^ kindness and attentions of Monsieur Casas, took 
firom^ the pleasur#and amusement, derived from its curious and 
beaufliful productions. 

Aniiong the most splendid specimens of the manufacture which 
we s^AW, were a small representation of the death of Dessaix, 
anfV a very large piece, copied from the admired picture of Buo- 
nff(pAiPt^s visit to the plaeoe-hospitals at Cairo, in which he Is 
^epicted in the act of touching a plague sore, in order to inspire 
confidence and to revive hope* The faithful but horrible repre-* 
sentation of disease, in all its tremendous features, ajid the |)6r- 
sonal likeness of the principal figures, are accurately preserved 
in the tapestry copy, which, at some future time, will serve to 
illustrate the history of the revolution. At present it is, by 
royal command, consigned to darkness and obscurity ; and can 
only be visited by a special favour, of which foreigners are al- 
most exclusively the objects. The sole benefit, which the na- 
tion can be said to derive from this costly manufacture, consists 
in occasional improvements in the manipulations of dynng, by 



which the brilliancy of the coloara has been greatly increased ; 
an improvement that will doubtless influence Uie national manu- 
facture of silk* 

Of the many objects which attracted our attention at the Go- 
helinst the water-colourdrawings of Monsieur Casas himself were 
not among the least pleasing. The scenery beirtg taken from 
Greece and from Palestine, excited an interest beyond that of 
their picturesque effect».or exquisite finish. Tliis gentleman being 
adverse to the revolution, experienced very harsh and unjust 
treatment at the haml^ of its several governments. He had de- 
dicated the early part of his life to travels in Italy « Sicily, Greece 
and Palestine, collecting drawings of all the principal remains of 
antiquity ; and he was among the many persons employed by the 
Duke de ChoiseuK during his residence in Asia, in illustrating 
the classic land of Genius and of Liberty. — ^From the designs he 
had thus the opportunity of collecting, at an enormous expense 
for a person of his moderate fortune, he constructe<l models of 
the most celebrated architectural antiquities ; not in their present 
state of dilapidation, but completed from the remaining fragments, 
and restored to their original splendor |tnd perfection. 

Of this costly and beautiful collection, which embraces speci- 
mens of almost every country and every »ra, the republican 
gtivernment are said to have possessed themselves by an almost 
forcible purchase, at a price which, though far below its intrinsic 
value, or even its first cost, was never faithfully paid to the ven- 
der. And to add to the mortification, the mf>delB remain to this 
day buried in an obscure chamber of the Palais de PInstUut 

1 Palace of the Institute], at the ^uatrc jyiaUons [Four Nations]j 
t is impossible for the person, who has not seen them, and who 
judges only from his general idea of such works, to conceive the 
imposing effect produced by their number, by their perfection, 
or by the associations they inevitably suggest. Let those who 
have seen the long rows of broken columns, which are exhibited 
in the pictures of Palmyra, conceive these splendid remains i*e- 
stored to their original condition, and connected into one whole, 
of perfect symmetry and of imposing magnitude. Imagination 
Instantly peoples the long vista of colonnades, and fancy traces 
there the footsteps of a Zenobia and a Longinus. The theatre 
near Lampsacus, in a state of equal perfection, and fitted for 
scenic representation, affords an accurate idea of the (economy 
of the Greek drama, and of the magniAcence of its details. The 
majestic Parthenon frowns beside the superb temple of P^estumy 
, and contrasts in its severe simplicity with the more stupendous 
and at the same time more florid architecture of the Egyptian 
temple, at Tentyra. The richness, the variety of this collection, 
the beauty and minute fidelity of its execution, the instruction it 
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is calculated to contrejf and the iafioity of reflections it most 
necessariijr excite, render It one of the moat interesting and 
curious exhibitions which Paris affords ; and I have dwelt more 
particularly upon it, from the obscurity in which it is buried, 
and the general ignorance I found among our countrymen at 
Paris, of the existence of this treasure to the antiquarian, and 
the artist. 

• * « * • 

It is a curious observation of Menage, that ** les armoiries des 
nouvdles marnns sowtf pour Id plus grande parties Us enseignes de 
leurs boutiques** ^the coats of arms, of new families,^re generally 
the signs of their shops]. If this be generi^ly true, the artM- 
rial bearings of the future parvenus [upstarts] of France, eleva- 
ted by acquired opulence from the shsp to the peerage, will pre-* 
sent a very curious series of heraldic mysteries, and puzzle the 
comprehension of posterity. The scutcheon woidd not be very 
easily deciphered, even by the garter-king of arms himself, 
which should bear, on a field argtnty a cow dressed in the ex- 
treme of the fashion of 1816; or «< guks,* three Mandarins pro- 
per f shaking together in. aguish fraternity. Still, however, these 
new chimerical JigureSf introduced among the cockatrices crestedf 
and griffons segreiants of older coats, have now their due signi- 
fication ; and intimate that the progenitors of future gentility 
sell basaj d-la^mode [beef a-la-modc], at the sign ottheweU-dres^^ 
ed Cowt Rue de Li/cSe [street of the Lyceum], and that Indian 
shawls may be purchased aux Trois Magots, Rue de la Seine [at 
the Three Mandarins, street of the Seine]. 

Nothing, indeed, in Paris, is more amusing, than the classi- 
cal allusion and sentimental devices of the signs ; and the ab- 
surdity of their application adds much to the ridicule of their ef- 
fect. I observed over a butcher's shop, in the Rue St. DeniSy 
the sign of a bouquet of faded pinks, with the device «< Jti tendre 
souvenir** [to tender remembrance]. The « TemptaHm rf 81. 
Jinthontff** in relief, hung next door to the sign of the <« FiUe nud* 
gardSe** [The ill-guarded daughter]; and « Les Trois TuceUes** 

[The Three Maids]" figured over the windows of an army tai- 
or, who, to extend his custom, styled himself in large gilt let- 
ters, <( TaiUiur civil et mHitain^* [Tailor, civil and military]. 
While 8t. Mgustin promises to « reblandiir les vieHles plumes d 
neuf** [to clean old feathers], <« VJhige Gardten'* [the Guardian 
Angel] professes " defairc des envois pour PHranger^* [to go on 
errands for strangers], and the « Betigieus^* [Monk] offers his 
<< Magaxins des nmveauUs, le tout d juste pnaf* [Assortment of 
novelties, at the most reasonable prices]. 

<< M bien-venu !** << M revenant,** «< Jlux bans enjan^** « Aix 
amis de la paiXfV [Welcome, Retom again^ For good children. 
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For the friends of peacef] are devices freqaenttj hoisted to se- 
duce custom ; |nd «• Ia bdU HUinh** and the « Tr€i$ SuUanes** 
{The fair Uelent and the Three Sultanas]» repeat their charms in 
every quarter to catch the eye, and to interest either the feel- 
ings or the taste of the unwary passenger* Even ethics are 
brought in to the aid of sentiment, and the dearest things in 
Paris are bought, « au petit gain?' [at a small profit], or offered 
for sale, << d la eonscienceJ' 

To those accustf>med only to the « plain, hanatf hamdif, indtts- 
trwu$, wholt$ame9 brown-brick houses" of England, whose ar- 
chitectural taste has not been formed on the marbK splendours 
of Italian palaces, the great hotels of Paris must, in their ex- 
terior aspect and interior arrangement, present a very striking 
picture both of magnitude and mi^ntficence. Apparently built 
to image the expected dui*ability of the ancient families who were 
destined to inhabit them, they have, indeed, long survived the 
grandeur and existence of their original proprietors,* and pre- 
serve many eviilences of the sumptuous and gorgeous taste of the 
days, in which they were raised. — Painting, sculptiire, statuary, 
carving, gilding, tapestry, were all as i|^ispensibly necessary 
to « monter un grande hblel" [to get upa great house], as the 
rafts and beams that supported its roof ^ and Gougeon, Duce- 
reau. Mansard and Coypel were called in as regularly to the 
construction of a noble edifice, as the stone-cutters, bricklayers, 
plasterers, and carpenters who put it together. 

The hotels de Beauvillers, de Soubise, de Rohan, de Beau> 
veau, de Turgot, (once de Sully ; names that go so well to- 
gether) to whose beauties the genius of the Coustous, Brunettis, 
La Mai re and Vandervorts have contributed ; with many others 
of equally ancient date, still retain something of their •< original 
splendour,'^ though << shorn of their beamSf" and more than 
•f half obscured." — It is, indeejf, difficult to fix upon a place of 
residence in Paria, whose scitio or neighbourhood is not illustra- 
ted by some dwelling of former greatness, marked out in those 
numerous MSmaireSf with which French literature teems, or 
distinguished by some higher character of historic interest On 
arriving in Paris at the hotel Belgique^ 1 found we were close 

* Many of the tapestry haogingi, in the old ch&teauz and hotels of France, 
record the family pride and sense of the hi^h antiquity of the French no- 
blesse. On the hanginj^ of a room^ in the hotel of the Comte de Croy» is re* 
presented a scene from the delu||^ ; and a matn pursuing Noah» with the words, 
**M<an amit tauvez in pafiier$ dea Cr^$** [My friend, save the papers of the 
Croys J. On a tapestry, in the ch&teau of the present Due de Levis, the Vir« 
fi^n Mary was represented, saying to One of the family who stood bareheaded 
before her: **Monc9udih amvrex-votn*^ [Cousin, put on your hat] ; who re- 
plies : *' JMa coutme, t^utp9ur sia c^mmodit^* [Cousin, it is for my own conve- 
iiieace.3 
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by the hotel de Rambouillet* where the scholastic ((allantries of 
the Sorbonne^ and the beaux espriU of the Porj, Royal Hssisted 
to found those literary coteries, which, though proverbial for 
their pedantry and b&d "taste, their Trissotins and Yadius'Sf 
still assembled in their formal groups some of the most distin- 
guished characters, that France ever produced. On removing 
to the hotel D'Orleans in the fauxbourg St. Germain, we found 
our apartment hanging over the gardens, and commanding the 
hotel de La Ronhefoucault, where the Encyclopedists so cvm- 
stantly assembled ; where the Voltaires, D'Alemberts and Di- 
derots werip united in wit and philosophy, and where the first 
meeting of those Jive Jriends took place, who formed the subsi- 
diary society of " Les amis desrnegre^* [Friends of the negroes]. 
Gregoire, Mirabeau, de La Ruchefoucauit, Coudorcet, and La 
Fayette. 

It was among some singular coincidences which occurred du- 
ring my residence in France, that within view of this memora- 
ble apartment, I had the honour of receiving in one morning the 
Abbe Gregoire, M* de La Payette,* the Count G* de La Ro(*he- 
foucault, and bis mos^ovely countess, a relative of Condurcet's, 
and the nephew of Mirabeau, the Count de Lasterie, celebrated 
for having introduced into France the art of engraving on stone^f 

Besides those . vast and magnificent hotels, which may be 
deemed monuments of faded grandeur and historical glory, many 
of the modern edifices, which rival them in splendour, and sur« 
pass them in taste, have the superadded interest of having been 
raised or inhabited by persons of political eminence, and litera- 
ry notoriety. I'he Hotel de Beaumarchais, in the fauxbourg St. 
Antonie, imfnediately opposite to the Bastille, was built at a 
vast expense* by the delightful author of one of the most amu- 
sing, pbilosopfiicaU and entertaining comedies, which any lan- 
guage has produced, Le Mariagt de Figarro* The Hotel do 
Beaumarchais, erected on the designs of Le Moine, is, I be- 
lieve, meant to be a perfect rus in urbe: for wildernesses, grot- 
tos, subterraneous caverns, and gurgling fountains, are all as- 
sembled in a space, not much larger than that usuadly assigned 
to the flower-knot of an English villa, and seem dropped, as if 
by accident* in the very centre of whatever is most vulgar, bust- 

* M. G. La Fayette, the only son of General l.a Fayette, and beir to all hU 
Tirtues. 

t For thiB purpose a smooth compact stone, having^ a conolioidal fractore, 
efTervescing wiih acids, but containing a large portion of argil, is brought 
from Germany. The subject is drawn at once upon its polished surface, with 
a crayon composed of materials unaffected by nitric acid, to which acid the 
uncovered part is afterwards exposed : the process, therefore, is the reverse 
of etching, and leaves the subject, in relief, above the generai surface of the 
plate- 
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lin|^, noiBj ftnd coarse in iParis ; where the silence of its lier- 
mitage is disturbed by the cry of «* habitSf galon*^ [rlothos, gro- 
ceries], and a butcher's shop salutes the eye, nhich emerges Iroin 
the dark recesses of a gloomy cavern. « 

In the garden of this Vaucluse of the Boulevards, is a very 
pretty temple, raised to tlie memory of Voltaire ; and under the 
shade of a wilhm, marked by an urn filled with the golden flowers 
of rtmmorte/te[amaranth], repose the ashes of Beaumarrliais him. 
self. In pa5;sing over this littlespot of earth, all that is spiritual, 
buoyant, ligtit and fanciful, in tife ai^rial character of the little 
Cheriibin, the «« maudit page** [the curaed page], of the piquante 
8tiOiannef the adroit Figarro^ and the feminine countess, occurred 
to my memory, and formed a melancholy contrast with the as- 
sociations of the tomb. 

The Hotel.de Beaumarchais, without being very large, con- 
tains many suites of rooms painted in fresco, but too small and 
too low for the English standard of handsome apartments. The 
salon i manger [the dining-room] is remarkable for the double 
flight of steps, which lead to it from ihe salon de compagnie [the 
drawing room], and for the fountain of clear water with wliich 
it is refreHhed. In one of the windows, which looks immediately 
over the ruins of the Bastille, stands a perfect model of that 
formidable prison, formed out of one of the stones of its own foun- 
dation. The Hotel de Beaumarchais is not open to the public. 
^^It is occupied by Mad. de Beaumarchais, who.te advanced age 
and infirm state of health do not permit her to receive company ; 
and 1 owe the pleasure 1 derived from my visit to the dwelling 
of a mnn, whose talents I had so long admired, to the politeness 
of his accomplished daughter, Madame de la Rue, who, if I may 
judge from the Sloquence du bilieU which acconipanied lier invi- 
tation, is the legitimate heiress to much of the playful wit, which 
distinguished the works of her celebrated father. 

The Hotel de la Reyniere, independent of the splendour of its 
arrangements, and the elegance of its furniture, will always have 
a claim tc» interest among the professors of the science of sorotr- 
vivre [good-eating], as being the house of the author of the cele- 
brated «« JUmanachdes Oourmands** [Glutton's Almanack]. This 
beautiful hotel was built by Monsieur de la Reyniere, father of 
its present owner, a rich JermieV'gentral [farmer general], the 
rival of the La Foplinieres, and other luxurious and opulent 
Jinanciers of the Place-Vendome. The elegante and magnificence 
of this hotel, its superb furniture and rich gilding,' give a tole«i 
rably just idea of the sumptuousness and splendour of that class 
of men, whose office and wealth arose out of those corrupt insti- 
tutions, which impoverished thousands, to support a few in 
wanton extravagance, and inordinate luxury. 

PABT II. F 
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It was here old La Reyniere put those prinriples into prac* 
ticcy whirh his Riin has since so wittily resol veil into systems^ and 
of whose suppers It was said, by his aristocratical j^uestSf «• on 
Us mange, mau onne les digere pas*' [they are eaten but not di* 
Rested]. An anecdote is told, which places the e^^itism of these 
noble convives of the old farmer- general in a very humorous 
poinr of view. Monsieur de la Reyniere, after having ^long 
united in hi8 own person, the twolucrajlire places of admifustra- 
ieur des pastes and fennier-gSneral, in which he was supported 
by the influence of < ertain frimids at court, whom he repaid by 
his dinners and suppers, found himself suddenly reduced to the 
alternative of resigning one of thfise places, and complained to 
bis noble friendt^ of the dimii\ution of his revenue. << Eh I maiSf 
man Dim!** replied the Due de • * * ♦, who was presents 
*• cela ne fait pas wve^grande difference dans votre fortune. (?est 
un miUian a mettre dfonds perdus, etnous n^en viendrons pas mains 
soiiper checo vous.** [Eh ! but my God, that can make no great dif- 
fer<*uce in your fortune. It is bat a million to set down as lost^ 
and wp will come and sup with you all the same.] 

Monsieur Grimod de la Reyniere adds to the inheritance of 
the paternal talent fo.r the gastronomic art,* a peculiar humour, 
all his own, and as it whs said of him by the wits of Parts, some 
years hack, — ** It alloit a IHmmortaJUSpar trois routes diffSrentes ; 
par ses livres^ par ses actions^ etparsessoupers.** [He is going to 
immortality by three different roads : hy li>s books, by his acticMis, 
and by his suppers]. Tiiis literary Apicius made his dffruf, by a 
parody on a work of Condorcet's ; and established his reputation 
for wit and cookery, by his <« Mmanach des Gourmands.** Ue, 
however, soon left the practice of the art in which he excelled, 
and contented himself with furnishing rules, which he preferred 
exemplifying at any other' person's expense than his own. M* 
de la Reyniere, therefore, has long resigned one ot his paths to 
immortality ; and though he give« new editions of his work, no 
longer illustrates its thex>ries at his tablf>, for he gives no more 
suppers; nor holds any more ** JurSs de gustatenrs** [Juries of 
tasters]. Mons, de la Reyniere was not in Paris, during my 
residence therf*^ but many anecdotes of his singular humour and 
espuglerie] [vivacity] were repeated to me, by those who knew 

* The grandfather of M. de U Reynidre was also celebrated for bis £rour* 
maniiUe [gluitony], an4 the sumptiiousness of his table* His death was cha- 
racteristic as that of Anacreon : he died of a surfeit, got by eating too freely 
dfturkies' livers. 

f Mad. de la Reyniere, the mother of M. Grimod, is still alivet and occupies 
a wing of the hotel. She is of the haute-noblette [high nobility], her late has- 
l>and was rather of a rotuHer [plebeian] exiraction. It was among the amuse- 
ments of his son to invite* on the same duy, to dinner, the noble relatives of 
bis high-bom mother, with some of the bvurgtvU kinsmen [city kinsmen] of 
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hitn' well. I had an opportunity o( visitini; his splendid hotel, 
under circumstances that highly contributed to its brilliancy and 
magnificence ; f'lr it is now the tempoVary town residence of the 
Duke of Wellington. 

It was in this hotel that his Grace gave a splendid ball* on the 
occasion oF the marriage of the Due de Berri^ which, from the 
circumstance of all the guests coming fresh fVom the grand coU' 
vert [grand supp4*r] at the Thuilleries, in their splendid court 
dresses, together with the illuminations of the hotel and gar- 
dens, in honour of the event, produced an effect of brillianry and 
roagnificenee to whi« h description can do no possible justice. 
In the arrangements of this beautiful /^fe, in the delicacy, plen- 
teousnes<r, and variety of the table, the abundant, genuine hospi- 
tality of England, the simplicity and chastity of its taste were ne- 
ver better represented- The mSlange [mixture] of all parties, all 
nations, ^^hich appeannl in those rooms, closely associated under 
the eye of the drsfinguishett person,, who so materially contributed 
to effect this inorat and political fusion^ was a singular picture 
for philosophy to gaze on, and even for commtm- place observa* 
tion to pause over and examine. It was curious to se^ in this 
congress of beauty and fashion, to which so many' countries lent 
some of its lovely representatives, the belUs of Berlin, Peters- 
burg, Riime, London, Paris, Edinburgh, and Dublin— «ll as- 
sembled under the same roof. Buonapartist-generals, waltzing 
in close embrace with pretty royalUtes enrag^es [violent royalists], 
and revolutionary senators linked in a chaine-entiere [a complete 
chain] with ic/^ra- partners, formed the best illustration of the 
** Holy JUlianeef** XUat could p«>ssibly he given. And perhaps it 
might have been as well for the interests of Europe, if its af- 
fiiira had been thus settled in a country dance in Paris, instead 
of being gossiped over in council at Vienna; if a qiuidriUe had 
been substituted for a congress^ and pretty women liad mingled 
their entre-chats and dcmi-courvettes with the solemn motions of 
young diplomatists, j^nd the slow arrangements of expediency 
ministers. 

I remember, that in the bustling and press of this brilliant 
crowd, 1 was forced to lean against a table for support, on which 
rested the historical bust of Buonaparte. Befi»re me stood the 
conqueror of Waterloo, in conversation with Marshal Marmont; 



his father; presenting them to each other with '* Monsieur le Diic, this is our 
cousin, the baker;" or, '* our untie, the butcher.** He also piqued himself 
•n bnnginfc' professed enemies tngretbbr at bis table— Talma, with his severe 
critic GenfFroi; Mad. Mars, with her. rival. Mad. Le Vert, &c. &c. &c. He 
once hired out coaches to rex his father, who refused him money, and is so 
far from objecting to the notoriety of his i^mbols, that he it himself the first 
to mention and buigli at tbem« 
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on eillier side the Turkish ambassador^ in Eastern oostuine, knd 
Pozzo di Bcirgho* in bis Russian orders ! — What a combina- 
tion ! During the whole ni^ht groups equally incongruous and 
extraordinary were, continually repeated. 

The hotel de Sommariva is enriched by some of the finest pic- 
tures of the old Italian masters, and some of the most splendid 
specimens of the genius of modern artists* But it is the Tkrpsi* 
chore and Magdeleine of Canova, that lend the hotel de Sommariva 
its principal interest, if the taste, politeness, and hospitality of 
Mons. de Sommariva himself be excepted, liie TBrpmhcre is so 
highly estimated, even by its unrivalled artist, that it is the only 
one of his works to which he has put his name. The charm of 
this beautiful statue is, its life! — the mysterious art, by >%hich 
the Praxitelesof modern days has communicated the appearance 
of motion to what is motionless, and lent vitality to matble! 
Terpsichore, witli the form of a Grace and the head of a Hebe, 
seems almost to illustrate the art over which she 'presides; and 
I should have Telt mucli less surprise to have seAi her spring 
from the peSestal, which her delicate foot scarcely touches, than 
I have oscasionaily experienced frf>ro the unexpected agility of 
some human ekfhanU moving its ponderous weight by an f»rganic 
impulsion, in which life and wiU seemed to have no part* Stilly 
however, witlwall her beauty, all her it/e, all her grac^.the love- 
ly Terpsichore is more than rivalled by the grief- worn form of the 
penitent MagdekiM. A small apartment, hung with dark silk, 
eoshrinea this marble wonder, which expresses in every form, 
every curve, every fibre, the wasting touch of time and wo ; on 
whose cheek the tear seems lucid, or, at most, but half congeal- 
ed ; whose eye swims upon the gaze, and whnse limbs, symme- 
trical even in decay, exhibit a beautiful skeleton, to which the 
delicate mus< le seems scarcely to adhere. The rough sole of the 
small foot tell^ of many a dreary step, trod In penitence and 
hardship, while the still rounded shoulder survive^s the wreck of 
other beauties, and the sensibility of the drooping countenance 
is the expression of one, who deserved to *He forgiven t-^f or she 
loved miicA."— Whoever can look upon this splendid sjiec^imen of 
the noblest of the arts without emotion, must have more of mar- 
ble in their compositiim, than the statues of Cannva ! 

There is nothing M. Sommariva seems to prize so much in his 
collection, as a head of Christ, by Ouido, which is framed in a 
box, and kept under lock and key. This saintly, sickly head, 

* The head of Terptichore U aftid to be that of the beautiful sister of the 
ex-Empei'or, Pttuline, Princess of Boi-gheae, whose charms have afforded a 
study to most of the celebrated painters and statuaries of the day. As well as 
1 remember, Mons. Sommariva told me this was not the case, the whole bein|^ a 
beau-id^al of a genius destined to immortality* 
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with its livid colaurin)^ and melancboly expression, reminfled ms 
of a phrase (»f Poussin'^, that he <• did not like to see Christ 
always painted as a Firt DouUleV* It is« however^ reckoned 
the perfectian of the art. — On tiie subject of the heads of Christy 
M. Denon makes a very curious observation, which has added 
to their interest with me, inducing; me to conHider them as ge- 
nuine portraits. Speaking of the Jews in Egypt, he says, «< Les 
heauXf suriaut Us jeunes^fappelUnt le earacUre de Uteque la pdn" 
ture a catiservi d Jesus Ckrlk; ce qui prouvcrott qu*U est de tradi^ 
Hoii^et fCa pas pour epoque le qnator%ie7ne sieeUf et le renouvelk'- 
merU des arts* [Uie heads of their handsomest young men, have 
much of the character which painting has transmitted to us for 
that of Jesus Christ ; this may go to prove that the revival of the 
arts in t}^e fourteenth century is traditionary.] 

The hotel de Craujurdf one of the handsomest in Paris, is so 
well known to foreigners, and partirulariy to the English, 
through the hospitality and courteousf attentioti to all strangers, 
of its owners, that it might be deemed sufficient, perha])S, merely 
to mention it, if its elegant saloons were not better known to their 
passing guests, than its curious and interesting ^licture-gallery. 
—Madame Craufurd must, therefore, forgive me, if 1 pass by 
her superb ehambre a coueher [bed-chamber], with its white and 
gold draperies, its porcclaine tables, and silver toilette, with ail 
the fairy suite belonging to it, the saUe de bain, the bondoir, cabi^ 
net de toilette [the batldng-room, the boudoir, the dressing-room]^ 
and lovely ora^igerie^ — and Jiasten, with all the Memoirs of Louis 
the XlVth's day under my arm, to the gallery which contains 
the portraits of the wits and beauties of his court; the heroines 
of the Fronde^ and even some of the brave friends of Henry IV. 
and the fair mistresses of his predecessors. Among these, the 
heroic ^giies Sorel takes a cjironological lead. She is dressed 
in the simple costume of a peasant, extremely like that worn by 
the women of Normandy in the present day. Za heile des belles 
[the fairest of the fair] is not beautiful, but her countenance is 
expressive (»f the most perfect goodness, and f should rather say 
she was La bomu des bonnes [the best of the good]. An old por- 

• Voyage en E|j:ypte. 

f The Duke of WeHington is a frequent visitant at the hotel de Craufurd, 
aa indeed are almost all the Bng^lish of note or rank. The first night I visited 
the hotel de Craufurd, I sat next to a very lovely and attractive yonng lady, 
who talked with so much anxiety of carrying an infant child across the chan- 
nel, (as she was going to England) that 1 thought her some amiable little mo- 
ther in*private litV, who had never before stepped beyond the domestic circle 
of a middle rank, antil somebody questioned her about ** one of the Qif0«fu, 
her aunt$ "—This young und amiable mother was the lovely Prmcesede Esier- 
hazy, who bus since become so popular in Erigland, by graces, formed to at- 
tract every where, and by virtues, which it most peculiarly belongs to Eng- 
land to cherish and to appreciate. 
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trait of Diana de Poitiers, Js iiKfst remarkable for the allusire 
device prefixed to it, from Psalm xlii. ««A8 the heart panteth, 
&c. &c. &r/' Tlie French misHals, in former times, were usual- 
ly as much a breviary of love, as devotion ; — and Guernier illus- 
trated tlie prayer book of the Duke de Guise, by drawing all the 
beauties of the court, most famous for their gallantry, as virgin 
martyrs, and canonised saints. 

. An original portrait of Marie de Besftivillters, the lovely nnn» 
and afterward abbess, of Montmartre, who was carried off from 
her cf»nvent by Henry lY. afid whom he describes^ in the poem 
attributed to him, of V^mour FhUosophie,^ by 



w ____ Son habit b1anc> . 
Son scapuiAire — et le rang, . ^ 

Qu'elle tient deuans son cloftre." 
[Her white dress, her scapulary, and the rank which she holds in her clois- 
ter.] 

This picture, plough taken from its celebrated original at the 
age of eighty, exhibits great remains of personal beauty, not- a 
little set off by the monastic dress, A head of the great, and un- 
fortunate Due de Biron, wht) was decapitated by Henry IV» 
whose cause he had so ably defended. The countenance is very- 
fine, and marked by an air of high distitirtion. A few davs be> 
fore I saw this poKrait, I was introduced to his descendant, the 
Due de Biron Gontaut; but I could trace no ctther resemblance 
between him and his illustrious aacestor, than that they both 
wore very long gold ear-rings ! 

The justly celebrated Madame de Stael, a good^ lather than 
an intelligent, countenance, which g^es no indication (if the au- 
thor of one of the must amusing and spirited Memaires that ever 
were written. Miidame de btael is* here painted, as she painted 
, herself, •• en buste.** 

Madame des Uoulieres, too beautiful by half for an authoress 

—4ind Hooking more lovely things, than she ever wrote, notwith- 

^v ^standing the elegance of her Idylliums. Madame de Kambouil- 

i;^ let, handsome, but still that sort of precise beauty, one would looi 

for in the foundress of her own bel esprit coteries* 

The celebrated Hortense Mancini, Dutchess t^ Mazarine, who 
died in exile, and in indigence, in England. In the large dark 
' ^yes of this lovely person, all the ambition of her restless and in- 
triguing character is strongly traced. ' 

The handsome Duchesse de Sforze, surrounded by a number 
of those ugly Httle dogs, of which Madame de Sevtgn6 writes in . 
auch^ raiHures, when she receives one dressed in rose-coi^tured 
rilJKinds, and curled and perfumed, like a young abbe canmtn" 
. daiairc [commendatory] of the old reg^ime. 
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Madame de Retz, mentioned in the Mimaires of theC^rdinal, 
infinitely more lovely than Mademoiselle de Fontange, the t*thui 
gris** [grej cat]* who forms a pendant to her ; both by M»g- 
narcK 

The Cotinte5ts d^Armanar* on horsebacky with a man's cravat 
on her neck* and a wreath of flowers on her head: an admirable 
specimen of the style of portrait painthig of the day. 

Madame de Ltrngueville* a most incomparable beauty^ the 
loveliest of all the heroines of the Fronde ; and with eyes that 
fairly excused the Due de la Rochefoucault's wish to obey tlieir 
commands, «« a /aire la guerre an RoP* [to make war on the 
kinf2:]» &c* &c. It was to this spien<lld beauty that the graver 
charms of Madame de la Payette succeeded* in the heart of the 
author* •A^JIfaartme^.'' 

An original pict<fre of Mad* de la Yaliere, by Mignard, taken 
in 1673* very^ifaip* and very insipid; totally deficient in that 
strong expr^^ion of countenance* marked in her picture by Le 
Brun, taken as a Magdekine^ which* in making her trample on 
the «< pomps and vanities of the. world*^' gives l^er the air of a 
tragedy actress* in the act of taking off her ornaments* after 
her part is over. There is in that famous picture of Le Brun*s* 
a robustness in the figure of the 'fair Jtagdeleinet with a force 
and energy of expression in the^ features* which indicate resent-^ 
ment* rather than repentance* and lead to the conviction that 
Mad. de la Valtere did not consent to become «« the spouse of 
Chd^^ until she had lost all hopes of remaining mistress tf> the 
King. This was* indeed* very near the truth ; for to the last 
moment she <« turnM* and turned* and was a woman still*'' and 
only rematVied quiet in her convent* when she was no longer 
solicited to. return to court. 

A fuU-length picture of her successor, Madame deMontespan* 
represents one of the most perfectly beautiful persons* that art 
ever designed. In the sweet expression of her innocent month* 
nothing of the <« esprit de Mortemarte*^ [the spirit of Montemart] 
seems to hover; and in her gentle countenance it is impossible 
to trace that violent and haughty spirit* which royal authority 
£ould not govern* and which the art of her shrewd successor 
could alone undermine and subdue. 

Mftdam de Maintenon* holding the hand of the little Due de 
Maine* is a perfect Hebe; bearing not the least resemblance to 
another original portrait* by Mignard* at a more advanced age^ 
in which her s^ate but comely countenance expresses ail the 
goocl sense and ability of her character. 

Madanie de Sevigne* a beautiful woman** and tnfinitely snpe- 
rior in personal attraction to her daughter* whose pictore j^tves 
the impression of a cold precise character, t^hich I believe this 
fair disciple of Descartes really possessed. . 
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Besides the rtrj interesting collection of the Beaatics of 
Louis the Fourteenth's flay, the- hotel de Craufurd is enrirhed 
with a few valuable original pictures ; among which, a head by 
Tiziano, in bistre ; the Judgment of Paris^ by Rubens; and an 
admirable portrait of a Squinting Boiff by Lucca Giurdini, are 
highly estimated. 

A portrait of Descartes, by F. Hals, gives the impression of 
' an extraordinary character ! The head seems cast out of the 
common model of nature; the brows are perfertly angular, and 
the coimtenance marked, at once, by genius and deformity, 

Philip Poisson, the comic actor and author, laughing and 
showing his teeth, is not to be viewed with a grave fare. — ^But 
among all that is most interesting in this vnluable collection* 
may be reckoned the fine portrait of La Bruyere, writing his 
celebrated maxim of «< Leconiraire du bruit qui courV* [The con- 
trary of the current report], &c. He seems just to have raised 
bis head and hand from the paper; the countenance is pale* 
thoughtful, and full of expressifKi. — A fine picture of the late 
Emperor, by Robert Lt^Fevre, painted in 1810, wants only the 
consecrating touch of time, to give it its full value and consi- 
deration. 

The hotel de Borgh6se, the former residence of the lovely 
Princess Pauline, the ex-Kmperor's youngest sister, is now the 
dwelling of the English ambassador. But, its tenants only ex- 
cepted, nothing is clianged; it preserves entii'e the original taste 
and splendor of the magnificent palaces granted to the imperial 
family, by their singular and munificent chief. It is said, that 
pride and atfertion went hand in hand in the richer and splendor 
lavished by Napoleon on his relatives ; but all that his family 
vanity and boundless prodigality could do for them, was insuffi* 
cient to satisfy their demaVids on his affection and generosity. 
«< Ces coquines M," he observed to a confidential person, to 
whom he was complaining of some exorbitant request of one of 
his sisters, «« Ces coquines Id croient^ que je Us ai privi des biens 
du feu Rot notre pere** pThese rogues believe, that I have de- 
prived them of the wealth of the late king our father]. Stilly 
however, these requests, though alway the subject of complaint^ 
were rarely refused. 

" Each pendant in their ear shall be a province.** 

"^ I was present at the sale of the palace of Cardinal Fesch. 
The multiplicity of his collection of statuary, pictures, mosaics, 
bronzes, marbles, &c. was sufficient to overwhelm the imagina- 
tion. Relays of furniture^ chairs that seemed of massive goMt 
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beds that appeared made only to excite wonden all presented a 
combination of wealth and splendor» which, I believe, is only to 
be found in France, and to which tlie treasures of all the con- 
tinental nations nf Europe once contribated. 

In the hotel de Borgbeae, the state chambre-a-eoueher [bed- 
chamber] of the fair princess, is now a sort of aadience-*chainber 
for the British embassy. The splendid canopy of crimson vel* 
vet and gold, which shaded the slumbers of the prettiest woman 
in France, is now the representative of the Epglish throne; 
and in tlie rueUe [at the bedside], where the priestesses of 
fashion once assembled round their idol at her riveil [awaken- 
ing], to decide on the flow of a ringlet, or to obtain the exclusive 
patent of a cap, diplomacy now unravels its ** muntf^coloured 
web of good and ill together f*^ and the gravest heads in Europe 
are drawn together to balance political relations^ where the Uroe" 

i once debated on the power and influence 

** Of quips, ftnd cranksy and wrealbedtmileB'" 

I recal with infinite pleasure to my recollection the hotel de 
Victoire, and the accomplished circle I found collected round its 
graceful and elegant mistress, the Countess Lefebvre-Oesnou- 
ettes.* This beautiful little pavillion, as it now stands in the 
midst of its blooming garden, and in the most fasliionable quar- 
ter of Paris, was presented by the French nation to the modest 
conqueror of Marengo, on his return from the most splendid of 
his Italian victories.] Here Greneral Buonaparte resided, until 
he took possession, in his consular dignity, of the royal apart* 
ments of the Thuilleries; and here he received that decree i^ 
the Council of lkncients» which was the ** swelling prologue to 
the imperial theme /* 

" Glamis and Thane of Cawdor; 
" The greatest is behind 1*' 

The hotel de Victoire bad been presented by Napoleon to his 
fair cousin, the Cokntesse Desnouettes, and it retains all the ele- 

* TheComtesse Desnouettes liv<ed in mat letireaientadttflhp my residence 
in Paris, in coosequenee of the exile of her husband. He has been since re- 
called by the king, and has resumed his titles, as Marshal of France, and Duitt 
ofDantaic.** 

t " t saw him,** says Miss Williams, speaking of his reception at the Direc- 
tory, on his return from Italy, "I saw him decline placinr himself in the chair 
of state, which had been prepared for him ; and seen as if be wished to escape 
from the general burst of applause*" 

** Ladtf Morgan ha$ cofiftundsd Manhal Lefebvre the dnke of IhmiMie, toith 
JatuSenam General Cvuni Lefeimre JUmnietieOg nvw in •tfsicrfeo.— T. 
PABTII. a 
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gant ilraperies and rurniture which belonged to it» when it was 
presented to himseir. Peculiar taste and studied ele^nce» ra- 
ther than any effort at splendor and niagnliicence» characterise 
this pretty bijou. Draperies of lilac and primrose satin, fasten- 
ed by bis own brilliant and fallacious star^ are surmounted by 
arabesque frizes of great delicacy and beauty, and the furniture 
is appropriately elegant and simple. 

The hotel of the Baron Denon contains the most curious, va- 
ried, and singular collections of art and antiquities in the pos- 
session of any private person in Paris. These treasures, occu- 
pying a suite of six rooms, are disposed in the superb armoires 
of Boule, which once belonged to the apartments of L<iub XIV. 
or are placed on pedestals drawn from the ruins of Greece, and 
on marbles from among the coluiyns of Egypt. Pictures, medals, 
bronzes, drawings, with Chinese, Indian, and Egyptian antiqui- 
ties and curiosities, are all arranged in an order at once philjfc 
sophical and chronological, with the intention of throwing iT 
more steady light upon remote times, and of illustrating, by a 
few curious specimens, the progress of the human mind. In his 
collection of pictures, Monsieur Denon seems to have been 
more guided by taste, than aided by fortune. It contains but 
few of those pictures to which a series of ages has attached an 
enormous value, but he pointed out to me a waterfall, by Rhuis- 
dal ; a portrait of Moliere, by Sebastian Bourdon ; a head of 
Parmegiano, by that great painter himself; as being of singular 
beauty and value: as also some pieces by Schedoni, and three 
pictures, by Andrea Schravone, <« Tithon and jfurora ; «< Diana 
duoorotring the JraUty <^ Calista^** and an ** Mrora awaking J* 
Besides the rarity of these three little pictures, the elegance of the 
drawing, strictly resembling the designs of Pataiegiano, whom 
Schiavone imitated and admired, and therichneiiS of colouring 
peculiar to the Venetian echoed, render them very precious. A 
little picture by Callot, painted on lapis-lazuli, is curious and 
valuable ; and a Madonna, by Goercino, carelessly giving her 
son to the arms of Joseph, that she may listen to an angel who is 
playing oti a vto/m, has a character of naivete and originality, 
quite as interesting as the execution is beautiful and masterly. 

Among a small, but most valuable collection of the most an- 
cieut pictures extant, is one by Martino di Messina, the first 
wlio painted tn oil ; the portrait of a bishop, by Giotto ; a Mag- 
gatio ; a Bellino ; and a composition by Fra. Bartolomi, one of - 
Raphael's first masters. 

Among the qiodern pictures are, the head of a Greek lady, by 
Madame le Brun ;* a picture of Rosalba, by herself; and a sin- 

* Madame le Brun is still living at Paris* enjoying great reputation for her 
talents, and the highest esteem for her character. She had the kindness to 
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Igttiariy characteristic portrait of M. Denon^ by Robert Le 
Pevre. 

In prpsentinj^ to my admiration a small cabinet picturcy an 
holy tamiiy by Bourdon, which, he said, mi(^t pass Tor a Ca- 
racciy and another .by Vatean, M. Denon made an observation* 
which, as coming from the celebrated direcieur 3u Jiusee Fi^n' 
9<m [dirrctor of the French Museiimjf is too valuable nfit to be 
cited in his own wonis— « Ces deux pefites pieces montretU quHl 
nefaut jamais juger avee prijuge <fufi peintre^ avant d^ avoir vu 
ce qti*ib a fait de plus beau; puisque dans ces deux UMeaux on 
tfouve^ mime avec le mauvais style du siSclCf la couUnr sublime 
de Titien^ le finis precUux de Leonardi de Vinei^ et l^eiegavce de 
Farmegianal^ fjb'hese two little pieces shew tiiat we ought never 
to judge of a painter with prejudice, unless we have seen his best 
.works; since in these two pictures, in spite of the defective style 
of the age, we find the sublime colouring of Titian, the exquisite 
finish of Leonardo da Yinci, and the elegance of Parmegiano]. 
It would appear, from this criiique of M. Denon^s, that the 
painters of Louts XIV. did not want genius, but liberty — and it 
is pn>bable, that these two pieces were carelessly thrown off, by 
Vateau and Bourdon,- in a moment of leisure and free<lom snatch- 
ed from their hired labours at Versailles and' the Thuilleries ; 
when they were relieved from blue silk robes, and full-blf4^ 
roses«^from ApoUoa and Graces — from Monsieur Le Brun, and 
Louis le Grand ! 

In the arrangement of his little collection of pictures, M. 
Denon has adopted a chronological order, with respect to the 
ancient masters, which presents a very beautiful iiistory of the 
progress of the art« He begins with a suite of enamels of the 
thirteenth century, commencing with La Robier, and fini»tiing 
with the splendid miniatures of M. Augustin, whom lie considers 
as one of the ablest artists of the day. His collection of medals, 
engravings, and drawings, is governed by the same spirit of 
illustration, which adds so imicli to their interest, and which has 
always in view the progress of the arts, and the civilisation of 
man. The medals are divided into classes; those of the Greek 
cities, of the Grecian kings, of the Roman republic, of the 
Boman emperors; — the decline of tiie art, in the middle ages; 
its revival, in the fifteenth century, in Tuscany, by Pisane ; in 
France, under Francis L ; in Spain and in England ;-— its degra«^ 
dation under Louis XlV. and Louis XV., a |>eriod which does 
not present one medal worth citing, or collecting. 

invite roe, through the Marquise de Viletie, to see her collection, when it 
should 'have under|irone some new arrangements, for she was then changing 
her place of residence- But I was obliged to leave Pat is, before I could Hvail 
myself uf her politeness, and gratify my own curiosity, by seeing so celebrated 
and distinguished a personage- 
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Monsieur Denon, Mmseif, may be said bi have been the reviver 
of this splenitid art in i" ranee, under the late Emperor; and hia 
OD^ii series of medalsy which conmenionite the extraordtnary 
events of that tfhort, but wondroas career, vrill one day daiat 
from posterity a still more passionate tribnle of admiratioo» than 
th^t, witirh the cold-blooded judgment of cotemporary obser- 
vation does not) even now, withhold from Ihem. It struck me, 
(but I know not bow far. I may be ri^t)that the pertiliar excel- 
lent e of the designs of M. Denon's own medais, was grace and 
finesse ; a sort of moral elegance, in the conception, and a sin^ 
gular delicacy and harmony, in the composition* which peca- 
liariy belong to the tone of genius, and character of the man 
himself. In any part of the world, that the 'medat, strock for 
the marriage of the Empress Maria Loufsv, and the passage em 
grace^* in the description of the Egyptian ^tmoj had been shown 
me, i should have discovered the particular verve of Denon^ 
though I had never read his works, nor seen his eng^vings ; 
but judged of his genius only from his conversation. 

In looking over M. Denon's rich and extensive collection of 
medals, which 1 did frequently^ during my residence in Farisy 
aometimea with the benHit of his own observatlonSf and some- 
times with that 'of foreign artists, or English virtuosi, I was 
4Nt particularly struck by the beauty and excellence of 8t>me 
of the specimens, which I admired, without any rule or autho- 
rity, save what nature lent. Among the number, which uni- 
formly possessed a singular attraction for me, was an ancient 
Syrarusan medal, which, through the staining tints of nentiiries, 
presented the figure of the nymph Arethusa. Never did art, or 
nature, create a more beautiful form ; all the follies of the old 
river-god, Alpbeus, were to be forgotten, or forgiven, in ctin- 
templating this graven image of his miarre^s. The heads of 
Lysimachus— 4if Berenice, wife of one of the Plolemys, and a 
Nero, struck roe also as singularly admit-able. The Iftne head 
of Antiochus Euergetes is curious, a being a perfect nesembiance 
of all the medals struck of Buonaparte. 

Tiie collection of bronzes, which M. Denonf brouglit himself 

* The passage here alluded to is too beautiful^ to nec/Ian apology for citittijr 
it—'* La grace qui nttit de la tuppleite det mouvemenMt de Caccord harnuminu: 
^un eruemble parfait ; la grace, cett& portion diviiit. e»t la mhne dtin» le monde 
wuier g Cett la propriHi de la nature, igafement ^partie d tout let ftref, qm 
j^u»aent de la plHdtmde de ieur exUUnce, quel moU le cUmat qui la* a vae nattre*' 
Voyage en Bgypie. 

[Ihe grace which springs from the agility of her motions, accords harmo- 
niously with a perfect whole; grace, that divine gift, is the same throughout 
the world; it is the properly of nature, equally distributed to all beings who 
enjuy ihc fulness of their existence, whatcTer may be the climate which has 
given them birth.] 

•^ M. Denon was received, as a sculptor, in the academy of Florence, for the 
beautiful little figure of a Bacchante^ the work t>f his own chisel. 



firom Eiiarpt, some of wUcb he has ilbttrated in the idaAes of bis 
great work, are rare and curioiia, and prove the bij^h and unri- 
▼alird prrfrctitin* to wbirh the Egyptians had carn«id the art. 

Amomff his Grecian bronseB^ he miiat values a beautiful little 
fgure of Jupiter Stator; but he connidfrs the specimens be bas 
obtained of the Chtw>8e wurkmaoship, in this art, as equal, if 
not superior, to evc^ry other. Many Roman lyponaes, discovered 
in Frame, both figures and articles of domestic utility, are to 
be (bund in this singular collection ; and a bronae iuiage« of the 
time of Charlemagne, proves how totally the art bad then de«* 
dined in Europe, by its hands of or-ntohi, ami eyes (»f precious 
atones, no unusual specimen of the taste of. those barbarous 
times, ^hen the arts were worse than lost. All that Japan and 
China ever produced in its peculiar manufactures, of prLM-ious* 
rare, and curious ; all thai could satisfy the exorbitant longings 
of the cAtna/aneying ladutf of the Speclator*s day, turn the head 
of a psMe-mallrec^e, or out-run tlie desires of the spoiled child, 
who, in exhausting every pusHible form of toy,, cried at Imt for 
the moon, may be found in the apartments and splendid armoirti 
[cabinets] of M« Denon. 

Pot^elain vases, of every form, size, colour, and age| from 
the black china, whose antiquity goes beyond date, down to the 
transparent produce of the present day-^ve caUf that once sold 
for a thousand crowns a piece, and green bowls, that Cottfucius 
night have dipped his long nails in; Mandarin beaux, and Bra- 
minical gods, jt»SMes and pagodas, bamboo magtis [monkeys], 
erackled china ioadSf flowers tiiat resemble nature, and animals 
that resemble nothing; with Japanese boxes, vases, and tem« 
pies; India cabinets and ivory screens, specimens of fitlagrec, 
and wax^work curiosities, two thousand years old, and ingenious 
works of taste, fresh frofn the hands of modern artists^-— are 
here all found admirably arranged, and curiously assembled. 

But In all {his various collection, which it must have taken so 
much time, taste, knowledge, and money to have obtained, and 
to which chance and circumstances roust have favourably contH- 
buted, there is nothing so much prized, by the enlightened and 
elegant coHector, as his portfolios of the original designs of all 
tbe greatest master8^-4he richest and most valuable collection 
of this description, supposed to exist. These portfolios are divl* 
ded into MchooU ^— 4he Italian, Flemish, and French ; and, among 
their immense and various enntents, include fifty of the original 
drawings of Parroegiano, roost of which have been engraved, 
and which have been purcliased, at an enormous price ; eighty, 
by Guercino ; ten, by Raphael ; ten, by Julio Romano ; and a 
large coHecUon of tiie drawings of the pupils of tiie Raphael 
school^ with some more or less of all the great masters o( the 
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Italian and Flemish schools. These ' transcripts of the prima 
ifUiMKimie of 8uperi«»r geniiia» struck off in all the frrvour of 
first and anient inafHration, bearinf^ Uie impress of its freshness 
and its torce, always appear to me more precious and interest- 
ingf than the hing-sfudird» long-laboured task» that time and 
judgment a<irli into faultlessnchS. it is like tlie sublime com- 
mand, «< Let ther^ light; and then woi iigkt /''—Touch, tint» 
and combination might oiia^e finely perfect the finished picture ; 
but in these first conrt*ptiuns of these bold sketches, the mark 
divine appear^^tbe mysterious cause of genius, perceptible, but 
unguessed at, undefined ! 

Amimg this curious cullection, I discovered some objects out 
of all rule of classification. A small human foot, in perfect 
preservation, found among the royal tombs of Egypt, and once 
perhaps numbered among tlie charms of some lovely Berenice, 
or Cleopatra* Two thousand years^ at least, have passed away, 
since it pressed the catpet of the divan, or glided amidst the 
orange^grovea of the Delta. 'I'his Is the delicate little foot which 
M. Denon describes in his travels, as beings without doubt, from 
its symmetry, «< le pied d*une jeune femme^ d^une pfjneesse, d'tw 
itre charmant^ dont la chauemrt n^avaU jamais oliere Ite fermjes^ 
et dant lex formes llaient parfaites^* [The foot of a young woman^ 
of a prirut^ss, of a charming being, a foot whose form had never 
been aitere<l by a 8l»oe, and^whose symmetry whs perfect]. The 
model of (iie beautiful little hand of the Prim : Si Borghese, might 
form apendati^couiitorpart] for this exquisitely formed foot. But 
from every image of the liveliness and the graces, conjured up far 
by the^e samples of female beauty, in times and regions so re* 
motrly distant, is another nan-dedcript relic, which the all-grasp- 
ing talent of collecting has associated with so much of what Is 
curious and iiitoresting in nature and art $ the mask of Robes- 
pierre, taken off his face ere one bad trace of the mind it indicate 
ed, had faded into the inexpressive lividness of death, it is im- 
possible to look at this faithful model of a frightful originaU 
without shuddering. It is not the countenance of a splendid 
villain, urged to a crime by an ambition that ennobles it ; it is 
the face of hireling villany, of vulgar atrocity, of inaccessible 
brutality, unenlightened even by the intelligence of cunning. 
It is not even the face of the «< best of cuJt-throats^^ but of a bun* 
gler, whose dulness might have marred the act his cruelly sought 
to perpetrate. It was in showing me this disgusting mask, that 
M. Denon related to me an anecdote illustrative of the day, and 
the tyrant that ruled it, which struck me as particularly cu- 
rious. 

When the French Revolution first broke out, M. Denon was 
an ewooyi at one of the Italian courts^ and he remained in Italy 
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until the pnUkation of a decree by the French SepaMict which 
prosrrrbed for ever those einig^nt9» who did not return witiiin 
a stated peri<»d» Returned to Fr«nce» he was compelled to de- 
pend for subsistence upon that talent, be had hitherto cultivated 
lor aoMMeaietity and the beauty of his compositions procured him 
an order from the governmentt to make sook^ diesigns for le$ 
fasiesrepubUeains [les fastf'S — shews, pageants]. He was direct- 
, ed to attend a committee for that purpose, which assemtiled at 
the Thuilleries, the seat of government, at two hours after mid- 
night ; for the hours of darkness and repose were then the 
ciiosen periods of council and activity. At this solemn season 
of the night, M. Denon reached the palace ; it « as silent and 
gloomy ; an armed guard straggled though its half-lighted and 
apacious appartments. The anti-room of the council chamber 
was occupied by republican officers, fierce and dark as mid* 
night conspirators ; a huismer [door-keeper} in waiting had or- 
ders to receive the diplomatic artist, and to conduct him to a 
particular apartment 

Left alone in a large dimly-lighted room, Denon discovered 
he was occupying a silent space, that once resounded to every 
tone of gaiety and pleasure. It was the apartment of the beau- 
tiful Marie Ant^unette. Twenty years back, he had himself 
served there, as gentUhomme ordinaire to Louis XY. While ho 
was <« chewing tAe cud of sweet and hUter reeoUecHonf** a door 
opened, and was cautiously closed :— « n»n advanced to thv 
centre of the room. Observing it occupied by a stranger, ho 
started back. — It was Robespierre ! By the light of the lamp 
on the mantle-piece, Demm could observe the darkening coun- 
tenance of this king of terrors, who appeared to fumble with his 
right hand in liis breast, as if to claim the safeguard of concealed 
arms. Denon at once saw the danger of exciting even a momen« 
tary apprehension in a mind like bis, and he dared not pause 
to parley, but retreated instantly backward towards the anti- 
rof»m, his eyes fixed on Robespierre, the eyes of Robespierre 
fixed on him. A bell on the table of the apartment he had 
quitted rang with violence. In a few minutes, the huissier who 
answered it returned, with a polite apology fn>m the dictator to 
the designer of the fastes ripublicains. Denon was again in- 
troduced, and it was remarkable, that this furious demagogue, 
with an evideilt attempt to disguise the feeling he had expe- 
rienced, from the unexpected presence of a stranger, assumed, in 
his manners and deportment, an air of high polish and ceremo- 
nious breeding, as if he wished to impress upon one, who had 
himself been reared in courts, an idea of his own gentility, and 
of his superiority over the «< woollen vassals'^ he was associated 
with. «< He was dressed/' says Denon^ «<Jike a petU-maitre, 
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and fai^ eMbroidered mutriiii waisteott was Itaed with rote-oo- 
kfwred itft/' 

Amtmg a few pieces of acidptiire, M« Denon imaaesseB a very 
fine bust of Baona|iarte» by Chaad^« to whom Buonaparte nat ; 
.^-^ laoat rareciitriifliataiice ! It wan, indeed* uext to Mptiasibk 
to induce him to sit either for painters or sculptors : •« When t 
was painting this picture at the Thuiiieries**^ (said M . Oirodet 
to m«9 as I stood admiring his beautiful full-length pirtitre of the. 
Emperor, in his coronation robes,) «• I do not think I ever saw 
him twice in the same position, or at rest for two minntes tfige- 
then He was always in motion, restless, and occupied ; and I 
fixed a trait, or caught a feature, when and how 1 ciiuld.*' 
While Chaude was taking his proportions for his bust, Denon 
was engaging his attention with one of those well-tnid stories, 
which charm all who hear them ; and in which Buonaparte 
(himself a pleasant raeontemr [relater]) took infinite delight 
when Cbaadi bad finished* and Buonaparte saw the result of 
his work, he exclaimed, smiling, **Camment m^O't'On ametd 
d eda9** [How have 1 been brought to this?] 

M When Buflim talks to me of the greatest works of Nature^" 
said Madame de B* * #» «« 1 always thought he was himself 
the greatest;" and when Denon talked to me of his collection, I 
always thought that one hour of his conversation was worth all 
he had amassed^ though three thousand years bad contributed to 
%is Ireasares! 
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BOOK VI. 

Paris. 

<* Tlie people are the city!" saAKSPEims. 



The itreet'paptdaUon of Paris. — Industry. — Beggars^^-^JroUisation 
of the lower orders. — Language. — Morals. — The Bourgeoisie,*^ 
The Sunday of a Parisian shopkeeper. ^^The higher doss ofdH* 
%ens. 

THE street-population or a great city, the groups and crowds 
that Jiurry to and fro, in perpetual inotion* through Its avenues, 
are the first objects of observation to a stranger, who has not 
yet got << derriere Us coulisses** [behind the scenes] of private so- 
ciety. To those who arrive, for the^first time, at Paris, tho 
moving picture, the moral camcra^obscura^ which animates its 
Streets, appears marked by a vivacity, an energy, and a cheeri- 
ness, which give the most favourable opinion of the tempera* 
ment and situation of the lower and middle classes. It Is, in- 
deed, hy these classes the streets are chiefly filled ; no half* 
bred, and over-dressed, gentility ; no professional loungers, nop 
listless loiterers, parade their new fashions, and old airs, in the 
** public places of the city,'' and the quarter roost infested bjr 
fashionable lounging,* is chiefly filled Vy English^ and other 
foreign visitants. 

The streets of Paris have consequently an air, less respeota^^ 
ble than tlie streets of Liondon. The dresses are less showy } 
and even the smart grisettes [wives and daughters of tradesmen], 
who constitute their chief ornament, are infinitely inferior, in 

* The Chauwie lyADtiii. 
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personal attractions^ and elegance of appearanoPy to the same 
rank of femalesy whom businrss, or vanitv obli^^e to exhibit their 
charms and their finery* in Piccadilly and Pall Mall. Ally how- 
ever* In the streets of Paris* is life, activity* intelligence* and 
occupation.— ^Idleness w«»uld in vain search there fur a niche to 
slumber in**— Industry has seized upon every corner* occupies 
every anjj;le, fills every little space* and mulriplies her cflTurts in 
a thousand various forms* to which an exhaustless ingenuity 
opens countless resources. 

It was an observation of the great minister Colbert* titat «« fes 
Francais changeraient Us tochers en or 9 si on Us Uiisseroitfaire** 
[the Frenrh would change the* rorks into gold* if we would let 
theni].-~*This observaticm is most strictly illustrated by the in- 
habitants of Paris* where the little trades* professions* and oc- 
cupations carried on along the cause-ways of the bridges and 
quays* at the corners of the streets* or on its pavements* under 
the archways and passages* through f*very quarter of the city^ 
present a sort of bee-hive industry* which indicates a people in- 
stinctively laborious* and naturally averse from the vices, of 
which idleness is the mother and the nurse. Whoever may be 
inclined to pray* with the pilgrims of Mecca* that they may 
meet no « melancholy faces in their way," must feel gratified in 
their cheerful viishes* in passing through the streets of Paris. — 
There* even mendicitff smiles her supplications* and drops her 
whine* to melodise her wants in a song. 

But* in Paris* there is little professionalf or osUnsibU mendi- 
city. — Nobody there dares to beg o|ienly ; and under the sanc- 
tion of the name of God* or on the credit of tfie Virgin Mary, 
to render heaven insolvent* by the accumulation of debts un- 
worthily incurred. Poverty there makes its claim to com- 
passion, through the medium of interest; charity is given, and 
purchases are made* at the same moment; and blessings and 
tooth-picks — ^thanks and matches* are a more than adequate re- 
tarn for the additional sous which pity gives* while thrift drives 
its bargain. No artfully exposed deformity* no squalid Image 
of disgust and filth turns the shocked senses from the misery 
the heart would relieve. Decency is not shocked by re^ts* 
made by imposture* in the garb of wretchedness ; nor does in- 
fe<*tion breathe its pestilence* while humanity pauses to listen to 
the pleadings of wo, — Even the most indigent are cleanly, and 
well-clothed ; and the comical little urchin* who runs after the 
careless passenger to solicit, not charity* but attention to the 
scrapings of his blind father's fiddle* or to the grinding of the 
little organ of a crippled mother* seldom pursues you bare-foot- 
ed* and is more apt to excite smiles^ by his arch sallies^ than to 
awaken pity by bis tale of sadness. 
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Oh ! I shall not easily Forget the imprfssion made on my heart, 
wh<*n9 for a time unused to the meniiirity whirh infests and in- 
ferrs the rafiital of my -own country, I returned, with a keener 
sensibility of the misery exiiibited in its streets, by the force of 
the comparison 1 had been recently able to make! When, the 
first day that I rmssed the threshold of home, distress and beg« 
gary met me in every direction — when, at every step, the heart 
bled, the senses sickened, the mind revolted — where groupSf 
marked with the strongest impress of misery and vice, squalid 
poverty and imconquerable idleness, scarcely covered by rags, 
which multiplied disease, scarcely distinguished by the traits of 
the human f(»rtA, crossed the path-way, or crouded rtmnd the 
carriage ; and mingling the cant of bigotry and superstition^ with 
ribaldry and imprecation, at once degradingly supplicant, and 
brutally abusive, obtained, from shame and fear, wliat charity 
ought not, and pity could not give I Well may it be said— ^* that 
the ('ountry must be indeed iU governed, wh^re mendicity becomes 
a trade.^^ 

All the laws in France, directed against mendicity, were rigo- 
rously put in force under the imperial government, and the effect 
of that wholesome discipline still remained. But the best, and 
surest law, that militates against its existence, is the universal 
sobriety, the natural industry, of the people, and the decrease of 
the fatal influence of a religion, which inculcates the yjrtue of 
beggary, as an article of faith, and the maintenance of idleness, 
as a pious duty. No mendicant friar — no begging monk, **paUp 
mild^ and interesting^** now sets the example of.idleness and SfK'ial 
degradation to the populace of the sfreets of Paris, nor way-lays 
the sentimental traveller, with a dramatic air, and representing 
sanctity. And though it has been asserted by a modern traveller, 
who spent a few days in the capital of France, visiting the Fa- 
lais Royalf and walking in the gardens of the Thulllerles, that 
from the view of society there presented to him, it appeared, 
»*that Prance was wholly unchanged by the event of the Revo* 
lution ;" yet even to his impartiat observation, it must have ap- 
peared, that the|B 10 less misery, less want, less beggary, in the 
streets of Paris, than is described by any traveller of former 
times, to have existed in that capital, before.the revolution. In 
fact, he must have observed, that there is none whatever. 

Notwithstanding the close contact, into which all the little con* 
tending passions of self-interest are brought, by the proximity 
and nufiiber of tlie host of petits-marchaiids <[petty merchants], 
and little manufacture!*s, who ply their trades and mysteries m 
thesti'eet,it yet scarcely ever happens, that a single broil, quarrel, 
or dispute among the rival candidates for popular attention, dis* 
tarbs the quietude, and. cheerfulness of the streets, where good 
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manners seem to be a aort of conTentional pnlicj» no leai aik- 
qutite iQ its influence to ftreserve order, than that of the civil 
power. 

The porteur'd*tau [water-carrier]* who accidentally spatters 
the **tondeur de chitiu^* [the shearer of dogs], as he passes the 
pavement, where some little Siflphide is getting its curly back 
fitntastically rrtipped* instantl> lays his buckets down to askf 
^ MiUc et miUe pardons a Montienr Jeaut It tondtuf^ [A thou- 
saiid and a thousand pardons of Mr. Johny the shearerj! While 
Mon. Jeaiu U tondeur^ gathers up his shearing implenients* which 
obstructed the v^ay of the p«dite rpoUr-carrierf with «• Eh I num 
JHeUf Monsieur ! c*tst d moi a vousfdre mes txctsts"* [hh ! my 
Goil, MonMi4*ur ! it is I uho ought to make toy excuses to you]. 
All the ^* smaU CQurtmts*^ are in constant and universal rircu- 
lalion in the streets of Paris. Good manners are, in France, 
what the art of boxing is in England ; with this difference, that 
the first is inruirated to avoid giving offenctf as the lattifT is 
taught to avenge iU There are, indeed, no boxing matches in 
Paris, either s^aentific or accidental ; <• breaking ribs'' is not 
deemed ** sport** (or any rank or sex ; and whatever may be said 
in favour of a science which is defended as manly, or eulogised 
as supporting the spirit of tlie freest country in Europe, yet it 
was oiire found to be possible to conquer nalions and overthrow 
dynastifSf without the assistance of pugilism, the theories of 
Mendoza, or the nudkabUily of Dutch Sato. 

I'he philosophy of language has always been applicable to tbo 
history of man, and p<»pular idioms and phrases are no bad cri- 
terion of the state of the government, morals, and religion of 
any nation. The usual phraseology of the lower classes of the 
Irish is as different fnm that of the English, as is their accent. 
The sternness of conscious independence, with the ungra^ ious 
bluntness of saturnine temperaments, are distinguishable in the 
discourse of the one ; the jargon of superstition, the shrewdness 
and servility which belong to social degradation, mark the lan- 
guage of the other. 

. The lower classes of the French have flht,^^ in their style of 
conversation and manner of phrase, the slightest reNcniblance to 
either. And for the apparent refinement of tlieirianguage, the 
peculiar turn of their idioms, and almost elegance of expressions^ 
tbey are, perhaps, only comparable to'tlie Athenian people, 
among ^hom an apple-woman from her stall weighed the phrasea 
of Demosthenes, op his rostrum. 

The critical acumen of ^*les tricoteuses de Robespierre** [knl^ 
ters of Robespierre], as the poissardes [fish women] were termed^ 
who brought their knitting to the hallsof the jacobin declainiers* 
has long been celebrated. When some popular orator was ^i 
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Ait jMf they dropped their work^ and listened with profbund 
attention. If he turned a period uith peculiar frlirity, or point- 
ed a phrase viitli rhetorical effect, they , applauded, and cried 
oatt «* Uif c'^entbien la** [there, that is very well]; hut, if he was 
-eloquent about nothings and strewed SowerN, where he should 
produce arguments, they resumed their knitting, shrugged their 
shoulders, and exrlaimed rontemptuously, ** BahfUdivague; au 
JmU, eUoyen$ au JdW* [Bah, whither is he rambling; to the 
point, citiz«*n ; to tlie point]. 

I was ont* day buying, at the beautiful and amusing mareht 
euxfieurn [flower market], some early roses, the first of the sea- 
son :-i*.a French lady, who was with roe, observed to the ftou- 
quetiire [nisegay -seller] who was tying them up, (and who sold 
nackarel on the days she did not sell fiowei^) that she asked 
too mnrh for them. 

«« Cimiment doHC^ tropf ma chire damu!^ (replied the bmque- 
iUre) •• si Pern vtui dtsjleurs prteoses^ U faut Wen payer sebnJ** 

[But why, my dear lady ; (replied the nosegay-woman) if you 
want precocious flowers, you must pay accordingly.] 

<• Precocious Jlowers^* vfoM sound rather extraortltnary,from 
the lips of a Covent-garden market-woman. 

On my arrival at our lK>tel at Paris, I asked the porter's 
wife, whether she could make s<ime particular arrangetnerit in 
our apartments, at such an hour? She replied, ** Je serai Umjmirs 
aux ordres dt madume; d^ minuitf amme a midj^* [I shall always 
be at the command of madame; at midnight, as at noon], 

I demanded of the porter hims4*lf, whether our trunks were 
safe in the anti-nmm, he answered, ** Toute id est saeri^ jc 
prends tout $ur ma tite** [All that is here is sacred, I take all the 
risk on my own head]. 

We W)pre one morning crossing the P'on^-J^euf^ when we un- 
•xpectedly met two Irish friends, wliom we greeted with saluta- 
tions, more cordial than refinrd. Two women, who carry loads 
on their backs, in baskets peculiarly conHtnicitd, stop|>ed to 
observe these ** greetings in the market-place^** by which they 
were amused beyond all power of restraining their risibility, 
while one of them exclaimed to the other, in a tone of good- hu- 
moured ridicule. <« Jihf. Seigneur Difu! Ort-on jamais vu une 
pareiUe amitii / Comment done ! c*est une passion ! c*est une rage/** 
[Ah, good liord! did we ever see friendship like that! Posi- 
tively ! it is a passion ! it is a rage !] 

A very excellent performer on the violin bad attracted our at- 
tention one evening, on the Italian Boulevards, and we stopped 
to listen to him. He had, however, unfortunately placed him« 
self directly before a <* petite^marchande, a vingt sous** [a little 
twenty-penny shop-keeper]t whose toys and trinkets vainly 
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flitteredf while the fidler engrcissed all tbe popular attention, 
[e Mas in tti«- midst of a very teniler passa^ of Pleyel's, when 
the enraged petiU^marehande seizes] a child's druDi» which form-' 
ed a part of her merchandise, and beat such a rtoeUU^ as com- 
pletely overwhelmed the sweeter tones of the patlietic musician. 
•< Comment doncP^ [How now], exclaimed an anjerrj street-ama- 
teui*9 turning; fiercely on her. •* Mau ouU man ami;''— she cool- 
ly replied, ** chacun s^amuse, domme il l^enteniV* [Oh ! yes mjr 
friend, let each amuse himself, according to his own taste]. 

We dropped in one evening accidentally at the Caffe des Muses^ 
a spacious coffee-house theatre, where a play, a farce, and ballet 
an^ given in, with the glass of lemonade and dish of coffee, which 
are purchased fiir something under ten-pence. We asked the 
waiter, who was laying our little white marble table in a side- 
box* whether this theatre had not once been the church of the 
JUSatins? He replied; with great quickness* **(>uU Madame; an 
ya toujours donni la comedieT^ [Yes, Madam; plays have al- 
ways beeti performed here]. 

Obliged* one morning, to take shelter uhder the door of a res- 
taurateur in the Rue Rivoli, from a shower of rain, a figui^ pass- 
ed by us, in air, dress, and look, so precisely like the Tartnffe 
. we had seei? at the tlieati*e the night before, that I could not help 
exf laiming to a gentleman who was with us, ** encore un Tar* 
tuffeP^ [another Tartuffe]. 

One of the gargfnSf or waiters of tiie house, who overheard me, 
observed with a smile an'd nod of the head, «< Out madams^ (?e$t 
le veritable Tartuffe de Moliere; et Paumdnier de la Ducheise d^An- 
goitleme** [Yes, madam, he, fs the exact Tartuffe of Moliere ; 
and the almoner of the Duchess of Angouieme]. 

With this aptitude to well-turned phrases,. and elegance of lan- 
guage, the lower classes of Paris mingle occasionally st sort of 
scientific Mp-slapf extremely amusing, caught from the adver- 
tisements, pasted at the corner of every street, of <» Cours de JU- 
decine^^^—*^ de Chimief** — *< de nydrauliqueSf*^ [Courses of Medi- 
cine, — of Cliemistry, — c)f Hydraulics], &r. &c. aod from the fa- 
cility with which all the public courses may be attended. 

A little second-rate contHriire, or work-woman, coming to take 
my orders, demanded, *^ Comments madanie veuUeUe que sa robe 
soil organisee^^ [How will madam have her gown organised]. 

While we were on a visit at General La Fayette's, a work- 
man was arranging a para-tonnerre [a lightning-rod], on the roof 
of the castle: M. La Payette made some objection to the manner 
in which it was fixed: ** Monsieur le geniral^^^ (said the ironmon- 
ger, with impvirtance,) « depute qu*on a invenie la science de chi-- 
mie^ en France fles botanistes ont tmijonrs ainsi arrange les para- 
tonnerres** [General^ ever sin.ce the science of chemistry was in- 
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vented in France, the botanists have always arranged the lij^ht- 
ninj^-rods in this manner.] 

There is no rirciimstance in French manners mure higltly 
worth the constileration of the phiiosupher, tlie magistrate and 
the legisiatory than the extreme rarity of executions, and the 
paucity of all siHts of offences militating against the penal code. 
Frauds of address, and petty thefts of all sorts are \esH frequent 
in Paris than in almost any of the best governed towns in Eng- 
land. The streets of Paris at all hours of the night, and I. do 
not only speak on the testimony of some veteran Parisians, but 
on individual experience, (for I have retnmed from English and 
Frenrh balls at very Ikte hours) are perfectly safe and qiiiFt;. 
and ttiough the extreme vigilance of the municipal autlitirities 
afford a po\%erful check upon general licentiousness and noctur- 
nal disorflera, the only go(»fl point of %iew in which indeed its 
tyrannical influence can be favourably considered ^— yet to this 
good order, the temi)erament of the national character, ungoad- 
ed by the neceNsiiies of a commercial existence, and unstimulat- 
e(| by habitual inebriety /rom spirituous potations, must still 
more effectively contribute. 

In France, and its capital, the extremes of poverty and wealth 
are less distant, the habits of life are more regular and abstemi- 
. ous than in England; and the mildness, eqdality, and propor- 
ti(»nate infliction of the penal code* requiring neither tempera- 
ment fn»m royal clemency, nor forbearance from injiividual pro- 
secutors ; its punishments fall with certainty upon the offender, 
and are formidable, because they are not severe. Atrocities 
againat nature, parricide, infanticide, &c. are rarely committed 
in Franre; and that brutal and rapacious violence exercised by 
those, to w'h<»m popular language in England has given the 
name of **monster$f'** who stab, with wanton fury, the helpless 
female expf»sed to tlieir horrible and unaccountable attacks, is 
8o unknown m France, that when an anecdote of this nature was 
read before roe, in a French society from an English paper, it 
not only exciteil emotions of horror and disgust, but was denied 
credibility by the greater number present, as being out of nature 
and possibility. 

The street-population of Paris seemed, indeed, always to me, 
to be characterised by great temperance, mildness, gaiety, and 
activity ; and to be peculiarly governed by a spirit of innocent, 
though luxurious enji»yment, evidently influenced by their cli- 
mate. They are perpetually buying or selling fruit and flow- 
ers; hckarbownier^ or coal porter, as he drives' along his charette, 
fixes a bouquet of roses in his Jarge white hat, which he has just 
puivhased for a centime; a petite-marchande placea a pretty gar- 
hmd of corn-flt>wer8 on the head of her little girl, most ingeni- 
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ously wretthedf and sold by a nei^hboariiif iimqueHire for a 
sous. Lemonade, and eau-de-grosdUe [g«»oseberry-\Kat<*r]'are 
measdred out at every corner of every street, from fantastir ves- 
sels, jinglin/; with bells, tf> thirsty tradesmen or wearied oiessen* 
gerH. Cakes are baking, soup is bubbling, sweatmeats are vend- 
ing in every quarter, in the open streets, over little stoves, and 
under temporary sheds. Learned mrmkies, popular orat«as, 
humorous stiiry-tellers, excellent fiddle-players, and tolerable 
ballad-singers, present continual amusement and recreation to 
those, who cannot pay for more expensive and luxurious **feasU 
fff'reason.^* And the inimitable Polkhinelli [Puachinelloj, and 
bis dear and admirable friend Oities, to both of whom 1 make 
this public acknowledgment for many a laughing five minutiMi, 
parsed before their nostrum, are always ready with their *^gibei 
and jokeSf^^ to catch the passing eye and ear, to cheer the care- 
worn, to amuse tlie idle, and ti> occupy the pauses of laborioas 
indigence, with a true vis-comicOf not always to be purchased 
by Itirger prices, at places of higher pretensions to genuine 
comedy. 

The street-population of Paris have scarcely time, to brood and 
be wicked; they are working, talking^ laughing, listening, re- 
creating, and enjoying, 

*.From night tUl morn, 
^ •« Prom mom till dewy eve-* 

They may perhaps be deemed frivolous-^buttbey aro not vicioilt 
— they doubtless commit many follies, but they unquestionably 
are guilty of few crimes. 

From the tnuUUudinous papulation which swarm in the -fine 
evenings of summer, on Sundays and holidays, through the no* 
merous public walks and gardens of Paris, an impression ia 
given to the mind of the English stranger of a dissipated and 
light-headed people, insensible to the sober interests of home, 
for whom domestic privacy has no enjoyment, and tlie close* 
drawn cii^cle of family tics no charm. But it is an error in* 
herent to the narrowness of the human mind, to make its own 
habits the standard of excellence, the supreme point of ^^isdom, 
to others ; and thus overlooking the necessity and fitness which 
govern different customs in different countries, to forget that 
climate, soil, and remote institutions produce that variely in 
manners over the surface of the earth, which diTersifies the es^ 
istence of its various inhabitants. 

The caprice of the English donate, the rapid attemation of 
suns!)ine and clouds, cold and heat, drought and humidity, ex- 
cludes all dependaoce of enjoyment from weather, and inevita- 
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biy makes the Bre*side the most central point of attraction to all 
domeatic society. This habit, arising dut of necessity, is al- 
ways quoted aa a virtue by national partiality, when opposed to 
the less domestic habits of other nations. It may, however, be 
questioned, whether a close room, escclading air and .exerriBe,bs 
more favourable to the social virtues, than open gardens and 
shaded f^ves ; and whether the sulphureous atmosphere of a sea* 
coal fire contributes n^ore to the exhaustion of the kinder feel- 
ings and happier humours, so necessary to cheer dnd enliven an 
every-day interrourHe, than fhe fresh breathing air of heaven* 
Most of the domestic life of England, is passed at the fire-^side; 
tnipttf the domestic life of France, is enjoyed in tlie open air: 
the groups which form the circles of both are of the same affi- 
nity, and linked by the same tios. It is too true, that the peace 
of the English fire-side is often disturbed by little bickerings and 
mutual thwartiitgs, the result of abundant bile and saturnine hn-* 
mours, and of the close and constant contact of persons, who 
have nationally a tendency to tedium and €mwx^ and who, with 
the greatest qualities' and highest powers, l»ave certainly not the 
art of being vei^y amusing, either to themselves or otbera. It is 
also most certain, that the grove and garden-groupings of 
France, exhibit, in their intimate intercoorf«e, a genial glow of 
kindness, which perhaps less deej^s^ted in the heart t^n Eng. 
lish affection, spreads a more Htlliant sunshine over the pass- 
iqg hours of domestic life $ softening down all the salient points 
of selfish humours, and sweetening that <• UUer drattghtf*^ which 
aU who breathe must fuaff. ' * 

In contemplating, therefore, the English at their fire-side, and 
ttie French in their gardens, it may stUI be saiil that each adhere 
to the natural habits suited to their climate and constitutions, 
while it must be allowed, that if the Epglish are the wisest and 
greatest nation, the French are incontestibly the happiestt and 
the Tnost amiMe, 

God forbid, that I should utter one condemning word against 
the « holy font of the dame»tic heartht^* which / at least have 
ever foynd my altar ofrefugt^ against the pursuit of an untoward 
fortune, which has to me long brightened the gloom of my native 
^ iiU (^ttormSf* and which now, while I trace the flitting group- 
ings of a foreign scene, shines cheerily on my labours at home, 
rich in that good « the world can neither give nor take away,'* 
and which, like the welcome Aeac(m-%M of the weary traveller, 
concentrates within its little circle of radiancy my only hope of 
rest, and view of happiness. 

But in enjoying the domestic habits of my own countryf I am 
cautious to make them the infallible standards of merit, by which 
to judge a nation diflferently constituted. This is the task of 

PABT \ls 1 
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fBvtj writers^ paid to foment national prejadice» and to <« Mvidtf** 
that tHeir employers may ** rule.** But they, who write unbi* 
asaed and onptin-haaed by any sect or factiont will diadain ilii* 
beral representations, whir h are often false alike to truth and to 
tastet which rhecic the pn^gress of philosophy and iiluminationf 
and deepen the sources of disunion and hatred between natipmi^ 
never intended by God or. nature to be eternally opposed in con- 
tention and hostility. 

Nearly the whole of the haurgtoiaief or mere citizens of Paris» 
may be found on a Sunday distributed among the gardens on the 
Boulevards* in those of the Luxembourg, Thuilleries, and 
Champs-Elysees,»^and upon a more gracious sight the %e ||pf 
patriot royalty never dwelt A clean, healthy, well-dressed 
muttitu4e, separated into family groups, partaking of the roost 
Innocent amusements, governed by the most perfect temperance, 
seeking the most h«^altbfui recreation, and ruled by the most* 
perfect decency and decorum ;^-«uch are the dramoHs personce, 
which exhibit on the gay scenes of the public places of amusement 
in Paris. The genuine hadaudf or French Cockneyf has no idea of 
pleasure, independent of his wife and children. ' There are, in 
Paris, no exclusive clubs for the middle classes, to which the sel- 
fish husband shrinks off, to doze and grumble over a pipe and 
tankard^ not unconscious, |^ut insensible, to the bickerings and 
scoldings that await him, on \m return home, where aU is jea- 
lousy and discontent at the un-shared enjoyment. 

The shop once shut in Paris, its master and mistress^ with 
their children — frequently with their apprentices, (except the 
heroes of the Hue St. Denis, and la Cite prefer going alone, 
** pour /aire leurs farces^' [to have their frolics)]; and invariably 
with la bonnet or primipHi female servant, desert for the day the 
close and noxious, street, where they have breathed a vicious 
air during the week, and seek a pui*er atmosphere in gayer 
scenes. 

These family groups, frequently consisting of three genera- 
tions, proceed to the Thuilleries'^gardens ** pour voir jouer U9 
eauaf* [to see the water- works play], and to amuse the children 
by showing them the gold and silver fish, which fliiat and sparkle 
on the surface of the pimd in shoals. For it is an indulgence to 
these little people to be aliowe.d to share their foteaua: de JVten- 
terre [Nanterre cakes], bought from the ^* BeUe MagdeUin^* [fair 
Madelaine], at the garden-gate, with •<Im petiUa bite$** [the lit- 
tle animals].— <>The morning is spent in sauntering through these 
lovely gardens, and the adjoining Champs-Elysees, until the 
hour of dinner arrives, and the party then hasten to some of the 
restaurateurSf whose saUme are scented by the orange-treeaof the 
Thuilleries to which they are contiguous. 
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As soon as the salon is entered^ la bmnCf always important 
and bufttlingy Collects the bonnets and gloves, and hangs them on 
the pegs over the table ; pins the napkins before the rhitdren, 
and arranges the hair of the girls. Then, waiting till her mas- 
ters are seated, takes her ^ivn place at the same table» but at a 
modest distance, and enters into rcmsultation with the rest of the 
party over the carte^ or bill of fare, which the waiter pr<*sents. 
£very one chooses a dish ; Ul bonne as well as the rest, and the 
quality of the wine is carried by a plurality of votes. A desert 
and ci>flee conclude the dinner; the bonnets and shawls are re? 
aunH, and the party again sally forth to the Cham|M*Elysees. 
There the children are treated to the **jeu dt bague^* [g&me of 
the ring]; the peiU-bon-homme [the little man — the youngest 
boy] mounts the wocnlen horiey with an air of equestrian digni« 
ty, his sisters, seated in the chairs, endeavour, as the machine 
tarns round, to catch the ring on the little wand ; while the own- 
er, who presides over the ganfe, cuts his often- reiterated jokesy 
and the father and mother of the candidates for Olympic honours 
cry, at evcrv successfol effiirt, <♦ C*est a Marie!** <• (Test d Ca^ 
mOUr <« (rist €t Fanchetur [It is Mary's^lt is Camilla^H— It is 
Fanny's]. La bonne is sure to succeed into the vacated seat of 
one of her young mistresses, and even the old lady herself can- 
not always resist the ^mptation of renewing the amusements oC 
ber girlh<i«d. 

, When all have had their turn at the «j£u debaguet*^ the un- 
wearied party proceed through the twilight groves, to one of 
those splendidly illuminateil temples, which are scattered over 
the Champs-Elys6es, atid above whose Corinthian potticos the 
public are informed, that «/ct ondanu tons Us jour^* [There 
la dancing here every day! There is nothing at all in the same 
line in London, as these beautiful pavilions, where **on dame 
tons Us jownf* [they dance every day], at a very cheap rate. 
They are generally a rotunda; the ample dome is supported by 
gilt pillars, and the piers, c^ivered with magnilBrent mlrrors» 
reflfect a thousand lights from lustres of crystal. A light gilt 
balustrade incloses the spot dedicated to quadrilles and French 
country dances ; while outside its boundaries, the languid waltz- 
cirs pursue their circling maze ; and the spectators, the ftiend% 
relatives, and paitsnts ef the gay performers, are ranged round 
on ottomans, which form the extreme circle of the ring. Arches 
between the pillara, at certain int^vals, richly draped, open into 
tlie gardens, wbioh are lighted up ; and refreshments are distri- 
boted jn different parts of the saloon, which comiiiunlcate with 
little offices on the oatside. Here the old people repMie, the chil* 
dren are amused, and the young men and women dance their 
fracefui and always wdl-danced iiuadrlUeSf to the same beauti- 
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ful ballet music as is given at the opera* and dwaya performed 
by a numerous and excellent band. The whole of Hiis pleasant 
i*ecreation in procured for the price paid for the lemonadet «< eau 
dc yro««He*' [giwscbcrry. water], and sweet cakes, which serve 
as a collation or supper to the family, before they return home* 
This they do at an early hour ; ami a day, whose enjoyments 
nothing can disturb bat a shower of rain, is thus cheaply finished 
by the bon badand [good cockney] of Paris, and his family, 
group. 

In reading Madame RoIand^s curious and interesting JMe- 
moire$f 1 was forcibly struck by the vivid and delightful piAire» 
drawn of the innocent recreations which were taken by h^ 
little family, in the woods of Yincennes, and the groves of St. 
Cloud, on Sundays and holidays ; .and I thought them descrip- 
tive of manners, too purely primitive, to belong, at the present 
day, to such a city as Paris. These pictures, however, I saw 
a hundred times repeated, not only in the public gardens of the 
metropolis, but in all the environs of the capital. Wherever na- 
ture and art provided an attraction, afforded accommodation to 
health and pleasure ; gaiety, temperance, and decency seemed 
Invariably to preside over these little festivals of domestic en* 
joyment. 

. The bom bowgems [good citizenj of Paris, however, though 
singularly industrious, and primitive in his habits,eand moral 
in his conduct, enjoys but a small portion of respect from his 
compatriots ; and he holds precisely the same place in public 
astimatioi^ as the second rate cockney of London, whose sphera 
of existence never extends beyond the ^und oC Bow bdL The 
Parisian badaud has no public feeling, and no national spirit.-— 
It h bis distinction to be ni rtattf de Paris [born a native of Pa- 
ris]; — be knfiws no other character, connected with his country; 
and, provided, as a shopkeeper once said to me, in the martM 
moc InnocewU [market of the Innocents], on the subject of the 
imliticoi changes which had taken place, <« p&arvu que la hm- 
tique aUie son trains qu^est-ce que 9a noi» regardtf** [provided 
that the shop goes on well, why need we care] seems to be the 
device of the whole fraternity. 

The higher classes of citissens, who own the great magaainM^ 
or ware^rooms, the mardtanda of Paris, «re of a higher cast, ia 
uharacter» and habits of life, as well as in condition ; an^ 
though they have not that coasideratintn in society, which be- 
longs to the trading members of a great commercial country | 
* tbottgh they bave neither the wealth, the consideration, the po>« 
litl^al talent, nor |ioliticlil ceasequeuce of ear Harvey Gbmbea^ 
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and Waithnnaiisft many of these respectable haurgeais enjoy a 
very ajj^reeabie and luxurious existence. They have their mat" 
son bien mawUe [well- furnished house], in town, their petiie tndi^ 
Mon de ptaisanct, and pied d tare [their little villa and spot of 
ground], in the environs, and drive their cabriolet, or demi-for- 
tune on a Sunday, among the more splendid, though not more 
commodious, vehicles of the higher classes in the Bois de Bou- 
logne* Still,, however, it would be in vain to look, in the great 
avenues leading to Paris, for those proofs of the independence 
and pr«»sperity of the citizens of a great capital, those snug, 
neat, happy-looking dwellings, which, on all the hi^h roads lead- 
ing to London, present themselves on every side, at once the 
retreat and recompense of industry and probity ; the cheerful 
and best monuments of the happy condition of a free people. 

O surely, if long supported despotism prints deeply its cha- 
racter on every order of the community which it oppresses, and 
leaves its trace, long after its pressure is removed, the benefits 
resulting from a good government, will equally betray them- 
selves, under a thousand lingering forms, eyeo when the spirit, 
from which they have ariset;^ is subdued or quenched. And 
should circumstances, undreamed of in human philosophy, sub- 

• vert the constitution of England5 shade the brilliant lustre of her 

. liberties, and 

•' Fright the Ule from her propriety,'* • 

still the ruin spread over the land, laid waste by despotism and 
corruption, would long attest her former greatness and pros- 
perity J and the effects of her ft-ee constitution would continue 
to preserve the semblance of prosperity and happiness, even 
when neither virtually exist } as organic life survives fhe vital 
throb, which once gave it force and motion. 

* Nothing^. could exceed the snrprite of apftfty of very well educated Ffcnch 
penont, on being toid that Whilbread waa a brewer t and when, to illoBtrate 
the extent of capitRl and trai&c, engaged in England in tliat buufkeaa, 1 in- 
stanced the destruction lately oca|^loned by the bursting of the great vat, at 
>leux*s brewhousc, I am convinced that the tate far exceeded the limits of 
thttr powers of heliefi or comprehension. * 
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Qui me delivera des Greci et des Rotaftint ? 

Da aein de leurs tonibemix, ees peoples inhu mains 

FeronI anfti^meot le malheor de ma vie. — * 

Quaiid je fus aa theatre, 
Je n'entendob jamais que PhMre^ Cleopatre, 
Arradiie,^Didon, leurs amaiits, leurs ^poux. 
Tons princes enrages, hurlH*it comnie lea toups. 
Kodogune, Jocaste, et puis Kb Pelopides, 
£t taot d'autres h^ros, noblemeot pameides ; 
£t toi, triste famille, k qui Dieu fasse paix, 
Raoe d*^^meraiion, qui ne fiait jamais ; 
Ilont je voyois partAit let qu^relles antiques, 
Et lea ^ttaasiuatBy mis en vers li^roiqaes. 
# liEacBoux, Poenea fiigUtves. 



The French Tragedy.^Raeine. — TMaire Franfoti. — BrUantdcus. 
, — TUtno.— St. Prix* — Style of acting. — (y* enwiciation. — J^a- 
demaieeUe DuchSims. — Mademoiselle Oeorge, — Costume. — Jijirsi 
represMation. — Charlemagne. --^JIL Le Mfrcier. — La Fronde*^^ 
VJtoQcai Patdin.i'-^French Comedy^^-'-MolUre. — Tartufft — 
Mademoieelle Man.-^MulemoiseUe Le Vert—Fleury.'-Michaud* 
— T%e Judience. — The Odion.^~-The Chevalier CanoU«.— -7%£ 
Jlcadimie Boyaie de Musiqne. — French Jiusk. — Oedipe,*^tkvin 
du VtUage.'^If^uence of Buonaparte on the State of Music in 
France. — PaessieUo.-^UtcrubinU'^Vimerosa. — Patr.-^BtanginL^ 
— Boieldieui — Berton. — Lambert, — Jlftftii/,— Le Sueur.^^Ihe 
Court Theatre at the ThuiUeries. — Hiiatre des Vaudtvilles. — 
Thiatre des Variitis. — Bruntt. — Potier^ — Thiatres des BouU- 
varts. — t* Sampson.**--^^* Joseph.** — •• Sacryice d^Jibraham/* — 
<< Piices de CireonstancesJ* 

IT is difficult to reconcile an inordinate passion for drama- 
tic representation* with extrnsive resources of sorial and con- 
versational enjoyment: The talent of the French for private 
society, and their taste for theatrical exbibitioDji are amon|^ the 
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volecisins of a natioD» whose strikinf; paradoxes and io€onp*ui* 
ties are only to be solved bj the influence of in8titutions» which 
never yet bavef for any period of timet sQUfired with t)ie general 
illttminatinn of the people. 

In England* the draiqa is the legitimate offspring of the na- 
tional genius* *• Gammer Burton*s ^Pudle^*^ and ** Ba$twQoi 
Hoe*^ have certainly no prott>type in the Greek theatre. The 
early English dramatists were purely original ; nature was tlie 
Aristotle of Shakspeare ; and if bis genius occasionally partook 
of her irregularities^ still. 

** The light which led astray, was light from Heaven." 

It is curious to observe, that the first dramatic compositions 
in France, which succeeded to the «< JlfysterieSf*^ imported by the 
pilgrims from the East, were iinitations of tlie Greek tragedy, 
given by Jodelie, in 1552. 

The most dramatic nation of modem tilbes had no national 
drama to oppose to these classical imitations ; and the track thus 
early beaten down, has been followed by their writers, with a 
tamenessand servility, from which not even the innovating bold- 
ness of piiilosophy has dared to deviate. Champfort wrote against 
the " imitation of nature'* in French tragedy ; Voltaire derides 
it in Shakspeare*; and, <*A>rs IHtu, rienn^est beau dans la nature, 

* The French, who take all their notions of Shakspeare from Voltaire, ima- 
gine that he understood English, and could appreciate his author. But it may 
be fairly inferred, that they are wrong in both partidlilars. The difficulty, 
which the French always experience in learning English, ev«tt under the most 
favourable circumstances, is evinced in the results of the late emigration of 
the first class of that nation. Voltaire spent but a few months in England, and 
was surrounded by a cluster of persons, who all spoke French^ and Shales* 
peare's language, (who, the French seem not to know, wfrote his best plays 
during their Henry IV.), replete with obsolete words, disused idioms, and 
continued references to local habits and cotemporary fashions, affords diffi- 
culties not always surmountable even by ^[ood English scholars* Vpitaire's 
translations of Shakspeare, made by the help of his dict^onsiry, are as ill cxe- 
coted, as the passages he attempts, are injudiciously selected for the illustra- 
tion of hia author. His attempts at a version are, indeed, little more than 
burlesque parodies. His correspondence with D*Alembert, on biso\vn cele- 
brated discourse on Shakspeare, given at the Academy in 1776, is extremely 
curious, *fau lieu det ^otti^ret^; inHnblet publiquemewt, que voti» cites 4e 
Shafctpeare, y aubtiituet gtielquet auirea pataagea ridicuUa et Sublea, qtd ne wnia 
manqueront pa/* [Instead of the coarse phrases aYid scenes (i;npossible to read 
publicly) that you cite from Shakspeare, substitute some ridiculous passages 
and well-managed jests, for which 3i<ou are never at a loss]. The idea of tvb* 
atitttUng^ «ome vfeU-turned French jokea and ridicuhita paaaagea, for the bold, 
strong English humour of Shakspeare, started by D* Alembert* was adopted by 
Voltaire ;— the result may be easily imagined. D*AlemherC exclaimed with 
triumph, " J7 faut faire VQtr d cea triatea et inaokna ^ng-laia, que noa ffena de 
lettrea aavent miettx ae battre contra eux, que noa aotdata et noa giniraus?* \y^^ 
must shew these insolent melancholy English, that our men of letters can 
combat them with more success than our soldiers and sailors]. The geiM de 
, ieftrea of Paris opposed to Shidupeare ! ! 
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que ee qui n^cxUU pa^ [Except God« there ia nothing ine in 
nature, but that which does not exist], seems, with sonie occa- 
sional exceptions in tlie case uF Corneille, to have been a maxioi 
admitted, and a rule pursued, by a|l the tragic poets of France. 

The modern > French critics boast* (hat their tragedy is the 
true «< beau ideaP^ of dramatic poetry. But the <* beau iMaV* 
though a more sjdendid combination of Nature's finer pr<iportiona» 
mtst still be true to its original, or it becimies pedantry, man- 
n^i'ism, and uffertation. Whatever has not its pn>totype in rea* 
lity, is necessarily conventional ; it is created for an age, a sect, 
or a party, but has no kindred vith immortality. 

The powerful genius of Corneille was stamped with the hardi- 
hood of tile times in which he flourished, when the conflicts of the 
Frondet assuming the character of licentious liberty, bad let 
loose ail the passions of society, and energised all its forms. 
Corneille, even with that bad taste which disfigures his produc- 
tions, and which was partly referable to the age and state of 
letters in France, might have given 'a bold and passionate direc- 
tion to the French drama, have thrown mannerism aside for 
JV^ture, and have presented, in the chivalric story of his own 
** Cid,''a model to his successors for a national school of tragedy, 
deviating from the worn-out ancient fable, and superi^M* to it in 
interest and reference. But the importunate vanity of Louis 
XIV. found* in the feebleness of Racing's character, and in the 
elegance of his genius, a fit engine to confirm that esprit de siiSr 
tSmet [spirit of system] which enters into every relation under his 
government, to dazzle and enslave the dramatic taste of ttie day ; 
to conform to the cold severity of the Greek rules ; and, avoiding 
all reff^rences to national history, to liberty, or government, to 
weave with the religious and historical fables of antiquity, the 
characters and manners of the French court; to eulogise the 
feats of its gorgeous king ; and to realise the maxims of the 
modern Aristarchus : 

" Que Racine enfantant des miraclet nouveaux, 
*' De aes h^ros, sur hUt forme tous tea tableaux.'* 
[That Racine, producing new miraclea, painted allhia heroes upon hitnudeil 

Thus writing to the vanity, and under the inspiration of the 
sovereign, by whose frowns he diedf and abiding strictly by the 
advice of Boiieau, Racine produced his elegant paraphrases of 
the Greek dramas ; adhering strictly to their rules and unities, but 
violating the propriety of action in every scene, by blending the 
formal frivolfty of the French manners, with the grand solemnity 
of antique fable. Amidst the palaces of Greece and Rome, i\^ 
Theseus's and Cssars are all Louis XIV. and the heroines of 
antiquity, the Hebrew Esther, and Persian Yashti, merely por- 
traits of the reigning or discarded favotirites of Yersailles. That 
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arro^Qce munU indeed* be supreme, which would coolly presume 
to decide on the merits of an author, in a Foreign language, 
without reference to the judgment of those for whom, and to 
whom he wrote ; or which would lead to the belief, that an ac- 
quired knowledge of any tongue can give an adequate conception 
of beduty of style, and poetical composition ; which are not 
always fully appreciated by those, to whom that tongue is ver- 
nacular. 

During my residence in France, and my intimacy with some 
of its first literary characters, I endeavoured to correct my ori- 
ginal opinion of Racine, long since formed, by that of his na- 
tion ; and I demanded, from the judgment of others, what my. 
own had not been able to discover or appreciate.— >My memory, 
furnished with a hundred splendid poetical images of Shakspeare 
and Dryden, 1 demanded of the passionate admirers of Racine, 
for those effusions of bold and high-wrought imaginatioUt the 
brilliant metaphor, the fanciful simile, the sublime allusion, 
which are the generic features of genius, in which Shakspeare 
is so abundant, and Dryden occasionally so rich. But the 
pages of Racine scarcely furnish one example — ^there are there 
no « cloud-capt towers,'' no <• feathefM Mercui7, new lighted 
on a heaven-kissing hill,*' no «< dew-drop shook from a lion's 
mane," not ^even the 

" Come purpureo fior lan^uendo more 

** Che il ▼omere al pastar tacpllato laisa,"* &c. &e. 

of Aripsto, or the « VirgineUa come la Bosa^* of the tender and 
delicate Metastasio. 

I asked for some of those philosophical reflections, which teem 
in every page of Shdkspeare, and speak a knowledge almost in- 
tuitive of human character; those delicate, scarcely perceptible 
shades, in huyan qualities, paf^sions and interests, which escape 
the vulgar eye of common observation, and are caught and 6xed 
by the omnipotent glance of genius. But Racine, though an histo- 
rian, was not a philosopher, in any sense of the word : and it 
would be vain to search, in his correct pages, for one of tho 
thousand citations referable to every point of human conduct 
and human feeling, which Shakspeare presents as. the ready 
illustrations of every text in the moral existence of man* For 
original conception of character ; for Hamlets, Lears, MacbethSy 
and Falstaffs, / did not a«^£^-«and still less for that higher depart- 

* See the death of DardineU in the " Orlando,*' Canto xviii. stanza 143 
PAST IT. K 
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inent of poetical genius, invention of fable ; because Racioe him- 
self stifles the expectation, when he labonrs, through many an 
endless preface, to prove how little he has deviated from the 
well-kniiwn storj of antiquity, uhich he has adopted, or from 
the characters drawn by cotemporary historians, which he has 
copied. 

Still, however, the tragedies of Racine, without one poetical 
image, without one philosophical observation, — without any 
originality of character, or invention of fable, must have some 
singular dramatic excellence, since one of the most enlightened, 
and, decidedly, the most literary nation in Europ<*, preff^rs him 
to every other, and speaks of him witii an admiration beyond 
bounds, and without reservation. Wliere, however, this myste- 
rious charm, this ** all in allf and all in every parti** li^s con- 
cealed from the apprehension of foreign readers, it is not re- 
served for me to discover. I only judge of Racine as he affects 
me, the usual standard of a woman\s judgment, and with a taste, 
perhaps, too highly excited, by the early and continual perusal 
of Shakspeare, to me the book devoutly read and conned and 
prized, as that << traced by an angel's hand for Mussulman de- 
votion, his guide and cveed.'^ I may be wholly unqualified to 
appreciate the merits of mere faultless diction ; and elegant nar- 
ration, antithesis studiously opposed, points delicately made, 
inferences artfully hinted, and turns, breaks and inuendos inge- 
niously contrived, which charni the taste and precision of 
French criticism, in the smooth and elegant versification of Ra- 
cine, are flat, cold, and insufficient to warm the imagination, in- 
terest the judgment, or rouse tlie feelings, which have received 
their tone of exaltation from the passionate, energetic, and 
splendid dramas of the English bard — irregular and wild, in- 
deed, as the works (»f nature ; but, like them, stampt with the 
divine impres8 of original creation, fresh, sublime, and vigorous, 
beyond the reach of art, and unsusceptible to imiAtion. 

In whatever circle in Paris, I ventured to introduce the sub- 
ject of Racine, he was not judged, but eulogised* There was no 
criticism ; all was panegyric. It is so delightful when the first 
flush of youthful sensation is over, to acquire a capability for a 
new pleasure and. a new taste, that it was my anxious desire to 
receive delight from the perusal of Racine, and I re^iuested one 
of his devoted admirers to point me out some instance of his pe- 
culiar beauty. He read to me the speech of Orestes in Amlro- 
mache^ where, in a tone of mingled rage and peevishness, at 
the cruelty of Hermione, and the counsels of his friends, he 
exclaims. 
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** A8sez»et trop lon^ te*n8,mon amiti^ t'accable, 
Evite un malheureux, abandonn^ un coupable; 
Cher Pylade, crois-moi, ta piti^ t'a sdduit, 
• Laisse moi des periltt, dont j'attends tout le fruit 
' Porte aux Grecs cet enfant, que Pyrrhus m'abandonne." 
Ptflade, — *' AUons, Seigneur, enlevons Hermione !" 

[Too long-, already, has my friendship troubled you; avoid nie for I am 
wretched, abandon me for 1 am g<iiUy. Dear Pylades, believe me, compassion 
blinds you .—Leave me to dangers wnich.l expect and merit. Convey to tlie 
tSreeks this child, which Pyrrhus left with me- 

Pykidea, — Come, my lord, let us carry off Hermione]. 

This reply of Pylades, delicately indicating; that he perceives 
the dritit of all Orestes' arguments, is deemed one of the finest 
passages of Racine : it gives also the standard, by which bis ge- 
nius is measured and his talent appreciated. But true loftiness 
of conception, and a bold range of the imagination, are utterly 
incompatible with the double despotism of Aristotle, and of the 
political system under which the French authors wrote, Rings^ 
ministers, and generals, are alone considered worthy to fill the 
buskin ; but the intrigues of the p^ace are the sole subjects, the mo- 
tives, and the means admissible in the conduct ol^he fable. Even 
rebellion loses its importance, and opposition it^irtue, by exclud- 
ing all notions of freedom and public good ; and by turning for ever 
upon the frown of a femalef or on the rivalry with a royal lover. 
The fatal necessity of depicting one paramount passion begets 
also a poverty in the subject, which can only be relieved by dia- 
lectic subtlety, and exaggerated diction. Man is ne^\er thus in- 
fluenced I never thus unique in character* and constant in his af* 
fections. It is an individual of the human species, not an indi- 
vidual passion, that forms the genuine object of scenic represen- 
tation; and the frigid personifications of the aiusient mysteries are 
scarcely less tedious, than the abstract and i<leal heroes which 
this fal3e canon of criticism has produced. The buskined princes 
of the French stage, indeed, resemble humanity in the same de- 
gree, that an anatomical dissection, or the statue of Condillac, 
render the life of motion, or the intricacies of volition. 

The fii'st tragedy of Racine, which 1 saw performed in 
France, was his Britannicus; the piece in which, he himself ob- 
serves, he took the most pains ; ** celle de mes tragSdies^ que je 
jniis dire que fai le plus travaiUee^* [that of my tragedies on 
wiiich [ may say I worked the mopt]. He, however, confesses 
that he formed this play so closely on the history of Tacitus, 
that there is scarcely one <• trait eclatanf^ [one brilliant stroke] 
through the whole, which he had not borrowed from his favour- 
ite historian. BritannicuSt thus recommended by its author, 
and sustained by the whole strength of the company of the Tliia^ 
tre Franqais; Britannicus, so long the fashion, from the inimita- 
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bie perf6rrnance of Talnuif in MrOf awakened my most anxioaa 
ex|)eGrations;'and it was not without emntion, that I saw royself^ 
for the first time, in the i^reat national theatre of France* and in 
a bfix chosen and procured for me by M. Talma himself. StilU 
however great my expectation* however lively my impatience for 
the rising of the curtain, which recalled tlie lung blunted vivacity 
of feelings of childish solicitude and curiosity, i soon perceived 
I was cold, languid, and inanimate to the genuine French ao- 
diehce that surrounded me. The house was an overflow at an 
early hour; the orchestra, cleared of all its instruments* was 
.filled to suffocation; and the parterre [pit], as usual, crowded 
vith men, (chiefly from the public schools and lycees, wliose 
cHticisms not unfrequently decide the fate of ne^v pieces, and 
gnive weight to the reputation of old ones,) exiiibited hundreds 
of anxious faces marked countenances, and figures and vn^* 
tumes which might answer alike for the bands of brigandage9 
or the classes of philosophy. Some were reading over the tra- 
gedy; others were commenting particular passages:-— a low 
murmur of agitation crept thrpugh the house, like the rustling 
of leaves to a gintle wind, until the rising of the curtain stilled 
every voice, composed every muscle, and riveted the very eanst- 
enee <f the awlience^ (if I may use the expression) upon the 
scene. \ 

The theatres of other countries assemble sptctaJtorSf but an 
aaditnct is only to be found in a French theatre.— -Through the 
whole five acts attention never flagged for a moment; not an eye 
was averted— ^not an ear unattending : every one seemed to have 
the play by heart, and tx^ry one attended, as if they had never 
seen it before. For myself, it was with the greatest difficulty, 
and only, I believe, owing to the exquisite acting of Talma, and 
Mwdemoiseile George, that I could sit it out. Lfing and cold re- 
citals, and a succession of antithesis,* points, and epigrams^ 
were relieved only by a declamatifm that froze, and by dia- 
logues, where each interlocutor was permitted to speak alter- 
nately for half an hour^ in all the monotony of recitation, with 
which some teller 
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** Vcxea the dull ear of a drowsy hearer.** 

The first act of Briianmcus is a series of antithesistical pointSf 
which, uttered witli great neatness and precision, by the turbu- 

* These ^*o/i>« tvumuret [pretty turns] run through all the tragedies of Racine, 
*' Mon ufdque enpirance eat dans tnon d^tespfni** [My only hope it in my deipair], 
is one out of a bandred in Bujaxet 
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lent and bavji^btj Jtgrippinat j^ave her the air and character of 
one of the literary predeuses of the hotel Rambouillet. 

" Tout, s*il eat g^ntoux, lui present oette loi. 
Mats tout, t'il ett ingnt, lui parle contre moi." 

'* Mais crains que I'avenir, d^truisant le pasi^, 
II ne finiMe ainsi, qu' Auguste a coininenc«." 

** Bfaib sa feinte bont6 se tournant en fureur, 
Les d^lices de Rome en devinrent Thorreur— ** 

<* Qu'il choiisisse, ft'il Tf u^, d^Auguate ou de Tib^re, 
Qu'ii imite, s'il le peut, Qermaaicus mon p^re-'' 

• " Soutenir tos ri^eurs, par d*autrea cruaiit^s, 

Et laver dans le sang, vos braa enaanglant^s." 

" Voua allumes un feu, qui ne pourra a'^teindre, 
Craint de tout i'univers, il faudra tout craindre." 

[Evefy thing, if he is generona, preacribea to him this law, but every thing, 
if he is ungrateful, speaks to him against me. 

' But fear that the future, in destroying the past, will not finish thus, as Au- 
gustus has begun 

But his feigned g^dness turning into fury, the delights of Rome became 
horrors. 

Let him choose, if he will, between August^a and Tiberius, let him imitate, 
if he can, my father Germanicus. 

Support your severities by other cruelties, and wash in blood your bloody 
hands. 

You light a fire which camiot be extinguished-^Fear for all the universe, 
fear every thing]. 

While Madame ^grippina indulges in these concetiif Monsetg- 
ntiir ^M^ro is sentimentally in love ; Burrhus proses in mono- 
logueSf of a hundred lines^ on the ^>od education which he and 
Seneca gave to their unworthy pupil; and the tender JumCf with 
that politeness which never forgets itself on any occasion, asks 
pardon (if JgrippinUf fur lejiving her abruptly to seek her lover, 
who is expiring under the hands of his assasins. 

Surrhvt' " Madame, c*en est fait j Britannicus expire-*^' 
JuTde. *• Ah ! mon prince !*' 
Agrippina^ " 11 expire !" 
MurrhuM- ** Ou plutot tl est mort, 

Madame.'.' 
Junis, *' Pardonnez, Madame, ft ce transport ; 

* Je Yais le secourir, (ai je puis) ou le suivre." 

* A few nights after I had aeen Britanmcn; I was present at the perform- 
ance of Ariaxtrxet. "When AriabaneM falls lifeless in the arms of the attend- 
ants, he gave a little kick with his foot, as the curtain was dropping, to ahovr 
that he had not violated the rules, by dxfing Mt th€ 9tage^ 
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[^Bttrrhut — " Madam, 't» done ; Briunnxcos eipirea. 

Junia.—Ah ! my prince ! 

^gHppina. — He expires ! 

Burrhu9 — Or rather madam he is dead. 

Junia- — Pardon, madam, my grief; 

1 will ^ and assist him (if I can) or follow him.] 

Soch is the powerful influence of the esprit de systemef and of 
the hi^h authority of Racine's reputation in France, that these 
•absurdities pass now without a censure* as they would have 
done when the art was in itn infancy; while the smallest devia- 
tion from taste, even from grammar, in a modern tragedy, re- 
ceives no quarter, and h non or a ouu placed nud-d-propoSf is 
sufficient to ruin a piece even of merit. As the Prench tr^edy 
is made up of long details and cold declamations, and Racine is 
little more than Tacitus in French rhyme, the actor is usually a 
mere derlaimer. The transitions of emotion ^re few and strong; 
—-it is all a dead calm, or a furious rage, declamatory recita- 
tion, or an.(?ry blustering. The French tragedy is a transcript 
of the religious mysteries and history of Greece and Rome, 
copied from their dramas — tied down to their cold farts, and re- 
gulated by their severe rules. The more delicate developement 
of fueling, the finer shades of passion, the tints, touches, and 
bursts and throes of nature, in all her more intimate, more bo- 
som-felt operations, are unknown to the Frenrh drama; and 
their exhibition, so favourable to the higher order of genius in 
the histrionic art, are denied to the actor, 

Thei*e is no by-play on the French stage. No Othello there 
becomes the victim of a passion, artfully awakened in an unsus- 
pecting heart. Its fii*st indication could not there be made per- 
ceptible, dawning in faint shadows on the tremulous form, and 
quivering nether lip, struggling with contending evidences in the 
heaving breast — sickening, agitating the entire frame, glooming 
on tlie curved brow, distorting the altered feature, flashing from 
the rolling eye, and wound up by all*the frightful indications of 
doubt, fear, hope,' conviction, rage, and confirmed despair. This 
wonderous composition, which, in combining the higliest pow- 
ers of dramatic genius, in the author, demands the fullest exer- 
cise of histrionic ability, in the actor, could have no parallel on 
•the French theatre. A French Othello would hear an account 
of his wife's perfidy, perhaps, in a neat and appropriate speech 
of a hundred and fifty lines; and no countenance, however flexi- 
ble and mobile, could shift and change its expression, during a 
space of a quarter of an hour* The French Othello, therefore, 
would hear the tale of lago (who would divide it logically, ac- 
cording to scholastic rule) fairly and politely out — he would 
then fall into a violent passion^ and shake his head^ and clench 
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his trembling hanctst and recite his rage, and syllojpse his fury, 
according to ever^ classical authority and establislM^rl rule. 

In the famous scene of BritannicuSi where Jigrippina is left. 
tStt'd'tSte with her son, to enter on her defence, Mademniselle 
Creorge, as the Roman empress, w^t through a long speech of 
a hundred and ten UneSf with great clearness, elegance of enun- 
ciation, and graceful calmness of acticm. But as this eternal 
speech was Rimply the history of the early life and reign of JV^o, 
taken from Tacitus, the beautiful and expressive countenant^e of 
this fine actress was left at perfect rest; and Mrs. Siddons, in 
one or her readings of Milton, was quite as dramatic and ani- 
mated, as the restless and ambitious motlier of the Roman mon- 
ster, summing up the benefits she had conferred on her son, and 
exposing his ingratitude. During the first seventy lines of this 
speech. Talma, as Mro^ sat a patient and tranquil auditor. No 
abrupt interruption of haughty impatience, disdaining the curb 
of a long^neglected authority, was furnished by the genius of the 
author, or gave play to the talents of the admirable actor; and 
the little by-play allowed him, or rather that he allowed him- 
self, was not riskedf until towards the rlose of the speech : it 
was thefi, however, exquisite ; it was MUure. The constraint 
of forced and half-given attention, the languor of exhaustion, 
the restlessness of tedium, and the struggle between some little 
remains of filial deference and habitual respect, blended with the 
haughty impatience of all d^ation, were depicted, not in strong 
symptoms ami broad toucheTof grimace and action, but with a 
keopin,i;, a tact, a fidelity to Nature, indescribably fine. His 
transition of attitude; his playing with the embroidered scarf, 
round his neck, and which made a part of his most classical cos- 
tume, his almost appearing to count its threads, in the inanity 
of his profound ennuif were all traits of the highest order of act- 
ing, in London, this acting would have produced a thunder of 
applause ; in Paris it was coldly received, because it was in- 
novation; and many a black head in tlie parterre [pit] was 
searcliing its classical recesses, for some example from some tradi- 
tional authority, from Baron, or Lc Kain, of an emperor being 
restless on his chair, or of the incident of playing with the hand- 
kerchief being at all conformable to the necessity ** de reprisen- 
ter noblemenV* [a noble deportment], in all kings, since the time 
of Ltiuis le Grand. 

Whether on the stage, at the Theatre Fran(^ai8f or in the 
Thuilleries^ Talma is eminently superior to the school, whose 
rules he is obliged to obey. His great genius always appeared 
to me to be struggling against the methodical obstacles presented 
to its exertions. He is the GuUiver of the French stage tied 
down by LUlijmtian threads. Before taltnts like his can exert 
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their full force, and take their uttermost scope, a new order of 
drama mustsucceed to the declamatory and rhyminn^ school, which 
«now occupies the French btage. Taltiia is a passionate admirer 
of the English drama, and of Shakspeare. He speaks English 
fluently, and told me that 'he had a great desire to play in one 
of Shakspeare's tragedies. He did not complain, but he hifUed 
at the restraint under which his talents lab4)ured, from that 
eiprit de systime [spirit of system,] whicli the French have banish* 
ed from every other art ; and which keep»-ii last hold on their 
stage. But he said, « If I attempt the least innovation; it I 
frown a shade deeper to night than I frowned last night, in the 
same character, the parterre are sure to call me to cirder.*'* 

To judge of the strength and originality of Talma's acting, 
he must be seen with some of the actors of the old school, who 
still preserve something of the cast and character of the days 
of Le Kain and Clairon. Of this class is the venerable St 
Prix, le doyen du theatre [the senior of the theatre]. This most 
respectable man is held in high consideration by the Parisian 
audience ; yet, his always being the proser «« en permanence** of 
every piece, his deep-drawn nasal tones, his psalmodmng enun* 
elation, his mechanical action, his measured walk, his generally 
opening the tragedy with some automaton intorldciitor, who 
meets him from the opposite side of the stage, and << imports the 
argument (tf the ptoy," as Hamlet says, giv^ such an admirable 

# 
* The di|n)ity and tragic powers of Talma, on the stage, are curiously but charm> 
ingly contrasted with the siipplicity, playfulness, and gaiety of his roost un- 
assuming, unpretending manners off the stage. I (who had never seen Cotm- 
kmu9 in the drawing room, but as I had seen Coriolantu in the Forum,) ex- 
pected to meet this great tragedian in private life, in all the pomp and solem- 
nity of his profession ; the cold address, the measured phrase : in a word, t 
expected to meet the actors but in the simple, unaffected manners of this 
celebrated person, I found only the well-bred and accomplished gentleman. 
Talma had, in bis early life, been intimate with Buonaparte ( and Uie ex-Em- 
peror, (who never forgot the friends of the young engineer officer,) accorded 
the petitet-entr^ea ||lhe private entrances] of the palace to the sovereign of the 
Th^atre-FrangaiM. Talma saw him constantly; not, however, to jri«r him let* 
font, an invention at which Buonaparte and Talma both laughed % but to dis- 
cuss his favourite topic, tragedy, of which he was passionately fond. On this 
subject, however, the actor frequently differed with the Emperor ; while the 
Emperor as frequently dictated to the actor, greeting him with ^^Ekbienf 
Talma^ V9tu rCavex pat uti de v— moyent hier au «otr" [Well ! Talma, you 4hI 
not display your powers last evening]. Napolepn always disputed the merits 
of comedy, and observed to a gentleman, from whom I had the anecdote, 
** Si V0V9 prifirei la com/die^ c*e8t parceque voui mHlUtaes^' [If you prefer co- 
medy it is because you are growing old].—" Et vetft. Sire/* replied Bfonsieur 
*— — , **V9U8 aimex la traff^die, parcegue «oii« Stet tropjeune** [And you, Stre^ 
—you love tragedy besause you are too young]. Buonaparte constantly at- 
tended the theatres; and frequently without the least parade, and quite unex- 
pected by the audience ; who always received these impromptu visits as marks 
of confidence, and applauded accordingly. 
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representation oF the henie»of' Torn Thuwh, that Mr. J^wMc 
meeting wUr. Doodle in solemn pHOiposttjf of iookr w«H*(i» and mo- 
tion^ could not possibly be more humorously represented* in the 
mock heroics ofthat excellent burlesque on all tragedy. Suchf 
also, wns the acting of La Rivef the immediate successor of Le 
Kain.* 

The enunciation of the French actors« like the rhythm of the 
language^ is wholly deficient in empliaaia. They have no chro-> 
matte tones of feeling and p»sitm ; their scale of sounds^ like 
the music of the Chinese, has neither «Aarp nor^f. A kind of 
nasal psalmfidisingf alternating with a quick mutter on the top 
of tl|e voice, includes their wlioie scale of intonation. Their 
tragedy, both in composition and in recitaiion* seems to reveal 
the whole defect of their language, and proves that it is not the 
language for poeiry or music. The Emperor Julian compared 
the natural sounds of tlie Gauls to the howling of wild beasts ; 
and poltshed» elegant, and cultivated, as the modern language 
is, the first language in the world for conversation, it is still so 
deficient in naturtd harmony, and abounds so much in the inliar* 
monic terminations of en, in^ oifi, un, arif &c. &c., that it will not 
admit of being thrown into blank verse ; and it only ceases to be 
prose, when it is fettered by rhyme. The dramatic poet is thus 
tied down to limit his genius to the circumicrihed powers of the 
language. Racine ends his Berenice with an «« hdas ,*" and Vol- 
taire, in his Mahonutt inti-oduces ** peut-Stre^* more than six 
times, as a rhyme t<» any thing he can force into the service to 
rhyme with it.f The r, that harsh^ grcnvUngf snarlingf <« dmo- 
nant consonant,*' the proscribed of (»tlier natioiis, is the enfant 
chSri of the French alphabet, and their doutewr^ amnur^ bojiheur, 
the expressions of their tenderest emotions^ depend altogether 
apon this rough auxiliary. 

" Par quels puissantt acrtrdr.*' 

** Dans ce v^jotir des mortt," 

" MHlKr6 toua nos ejfortt.** 

** 11 calme lea fureurs de nos tratuport*.*' - 

The French language, as pronounced on tlie stage, especially 
in tragedy, appeared to me most particularly deficient in accentf 

* And such also was the style of declamation in (be days of Clairon and Le 
Kain, as described by Marmontel. He ohiterves, that VolUire himself Uught 
Clairon to '* tUclamer avec une lamentation eontinuelie et m^nottnu?* [to declaim 
with a continual monotonous lament at ion]. When she adopted a tone some- 
thing less pompous and declamatory, and played Electro^ ttithout a ho»p, Vol- 
tfth^'s transports of astonishment and admiration brought tears into his eyes* 

t It rhymes four times to maffre, and is always introduced for that pur- 
pose. ' 

PART II. 1 
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and to be made ap of syllables, ratlier tban of words* A friend 
of Dideroty who accompanied him io the theatre one night, per- 
ceived that hf* put his finj^rs ih hi6 ears during a whole act, 
and yet was affected, even to tearSf at the representation. Hei 
naturally expressed bis astonishment.. <«Tou hear nothing,^ 
•aid Ills frieml, «and yet you are deeply affected." — t*€haGan a 
sa maniere d^ecautet^ [Every one has his own way of hearing], 
replied Diderot; ** I kmiw this tragedy by heart ; I enter strongly 
into the fine pathetic conceptions of the author, and my imagi- 
nation lends an effect to the situations, which the tones of th^ 
actors, if I listened to them, could fM eoDpremi and perhaps would 
even destroy.*^* 

The French actors, though they are generally graceful and 
stately, do not tread the stage with the same ease and freedom 
as the English. Their movements are more preeise, their stepa 
more measured ; and the rehears^ air of their attitudes con- 
stantly recals the anecdote of Gardel, the dancer, who cried out 
to a prince, who was stabbing a princess, 9*que vous tue% mall 
tue»'la done avec grace^* [how badly you kill her! kilt her grace- 
fully]. 

That magnificent tossing of the arms, by which Kemble, in all 
fbe grace and variety of his noble and natural action, seems to 
imitate the agitation ^f the branches of an oak, thrown into ma- 
jestic motion by the play of the passing winds, is wholly un- 
known on the French stage, where the poefieal prorerb of 

** Chatsez le naturel,\\ revient en ^atop*" 
[When you drive away nature, she comes back at fall gallop}^ 

has, certainly, not yet been illustrated in any instance. In tra- 
gedy the action of the performers, generally speaking, seems 
confined, from the elbows downward, and is frequently made 
out by striking down the flat of the hand, and pointing the fore- 
finger. There is very little variety in the action } — n*ine of the 
abruptness of nature,* her irregularities or incongruities, her 
starts, her graces, or her av^wardnesses ; all seems imitative 
and conventional. 

* Returning from the representation of a very heavy modern tragedy, one 
eveninp^, to sup with a very dehji^htful French woman, whose conversation is 
peculiarly characterised by its naVx^l^. I could not help complaining of the 
monotbrty, coldness, and want of incident and action, in the piece I had seen ; 
tilt, impatient of a criticism to which she did not a^ree, she exclaimed, 
** Voild bien une critique d rjiig-lqite / Tenez, Madame / aUex vsJr Vlbhiginii 
en Tattridt/ Foild uneJUte de fu^ pour voum, id" [You are truly an English cri- 
tic! Well, mad m, go and see Iphig^nia at Tauris! There is a girl murder* 
ed for you] { supposmg^ that, accustomed to the '^monstroua farce/* of my na* 
tional theatre, a murder or two was quite necessary, to make any piece ioter- 
tMtkkg to my ferocious English taste. 
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Having seen a Preach tragedy acted, I cannot find any thing 
so ridiculous in the request of the man, wh<^ Imviag been pre- 
sent at the ballet, in which the <• qu^U mmsmd**^ of Comeille was 
executed, intreated No?erre to get his troop to dance the Maxi* 
m€8 of La Rocbefoucault.-— Still, however^ to observations so 
cursiMnly made, exceptions are constantly presented, by the or!- 
ginaiity and genins of some of the actors themselves. La Fond 
is spirited, rapid, and energetic; Mademoiselle Duchenois is 
exquisitely pathetic, «< Fart n^esi pas fait pour eiie, die n'ea a pas 
bemnn** [art is not made Cbr her. she has no need of it]. Mis- 
tress of all the softer passions, I have known even those who did 
not understand a word she uttered, moved to tears at Iter per- 
ibraiance. All that is elegant in diction, dignified in gesture, 
perfect in grace, miyestic in beauty, and symmetrical in forui, is 
combined in tlie acting and appears^noe of Mademoiselle Cieorge. 
Her fine countenance, so little aided by a(rt, that lier very colour 
aeems to vary in ber transparent complexion, is of the true he- 
roic cast ; and is susceptible of all tiie stronger passions ; but 
most of indignation, or of hatred, brooding an<l suppressed, but 
ennobled by the passion that awakens it. Her JSTermtone is one 
of the finest pieces of acting I saw on the French theatre; dress* 
ed in her gothia costumCf as ReginCf in CharUmagnef or in her im- 
perial robes, as ^grippinaf I thinii she is one of the finest speci- 
mens of the human form I ever beheld. 

The strict adherence to classical authority, wbich gives such 
a freezing sameness to the French stage,-*-the unity ^ plaoe, 
always representing one cold scene, the eternal hall of the eternal 
palace, is alone relieved by the splendour, and above all, by the 
rigidly characteristic and classical costume, in which J shoaU 
suppose the French theatre a century in advance with England. 
Mademoiselle George would no more appear in her corset and 
shacsp in her Greek and Roman heroines, than she would adopt 
the hoop, formerly worn by the mourning widow of Fompet/f or 
the double rulles carried by Berinice into her Eastern drapery. 
The reform began by Le Kaiu and Clairon, at the instigation of 
Yoltaire and Mbarmontel, and dramatic costume has been carried 
to the utmost point of perfection by Talma, who has made it his 
peculiar study. In the Roman coins, under the reign oC the Em- 
perors and those of the latter ages, which I saw at the Mtel do 
JUonnait, I could trace, almost to a fold, the rfibes and draperies 
of CiBsar, Nero, and Charlemagne. This strict adherence to 
eostunUf is not confined to the superior characters of the piece ; 
*-4t descends to the servants who remove the chair, or place the 

• This, probably, alludes'to " the Horatii*'— 
'< What could he do, my lord, when three opposed h'toi ?^— •• SQe !*' T- 
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thronCf and whose dress is not one year in advance with the his- 
torical personages, on whom tliey attend. 

I had Bo loni^ and so often beard of tfie interest excited in 
Paris, by the first i*epresentation of a new tragedy, that I consi- 
dered it a piece of unusual good fortune, that Monsieur Le Mer- 
cier brought out his long expected CharUmagnef during my resi- 
dence in that capital. Notwithstanding the political agitations 
of' the day, Charlemagne had become an object of the most in- 
tense and universal interest ; it wh9 even discussed in the sa* 
loons, as being a sort of jrierrc de louche [t«iuchstone] of politiral 
sentiment ; and its failure or success was a point of solicitudey 
beyond the mere triumph or fall of an ordinary tragedy. 

Its author, Le Mercier, had already almost become an histo* 
rical character; — the brilliant success of his tragedy of ^ga- 
memnon— his filling so ably the proft*Baor*s chair at the JUhtnUf 
as sifccessor to La Harpe, the part he had taken in the revola- 
tinn, but above all, his relations with the late Emperor of 
France, nnder whose eye Charlemagne was written, together 
with the well known bold and independent principles of the au- 
thor, and the eccentricity of bis genius and character, combined 
to excite an interest for the first representation of CharUmagntf 
which |>erhap8 had not been felt in Paris, since the JErene of 
Voltaire. 

On the night of the representation, although I took possession 
of my box at half after six o'clock, I found the house already 
overflowing. Even the orchestra was full ; and the murmurs, 
the commotions, gradually swelling into tumult, like the sullen 
rising of a storm, the agitation of the many-waving heads, the 
impatience and energy of the stn>ng marked countenances, gave 
mc an impression <if the vivacity of a French multitude* wound 
up to its utmost capability nf emotion, almost frightful. Long 
4>efore tlie play began, it >^as easy to discover the drawing-upof 
the different political parties, as if the **cote du Rot,'' and <« cote 
de la Reine** [the king's side, and the queen's side] were still in 
being — p<iwdered heads, coiffure aHe-de-yigeon Twith pigeon- wing 
curls], and stat*s and crosses, were not the only insignia of one 
party ; n«ir the rnugli black crops, and black silk handkerchiefs 
of the other; for all external distinction was rather avoided, and 
I wasr obliged to the gentleman who accompanied me to the thea- 
tre, aiKi wlio knew all parties, for pointing out to me the differ- 
ent factions, as they ranged themselves in thf farterre [pit], or 
apfieared in their Uiges [boxes]. 

I'he play at length began, and the emotion, far from having 
subsided, was now so intense, that ihejir$t $cent was very im- 
perfectly heard, and was loudly encored by one party, and 
hissed by another^ without being listened to by either. It was 
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repeatedi and several sentences spiritedly uttered by La Fond» 
as Charlemagne, were railed for overa^in, with Ihe usual ^* bis, 
bi$i ins** [agaifi-*-encore]. Buanaparte bad been so oftf^ir likened 
Ut Charkmagntf tliat the two Kmperora were confounded on the 
scene, and the pours and the contres distributed their hisseajjjand 
applausea* as their parly feelings directed. The plot of the pece 
is a conspiracy against the life of CHaHsmagnCt by the brothel^ 
and friends of his beautiful mistress RiginCf the mother of his 
son BugueSf whoni) he had promined to mairy^ but whom he is 
about to abandon for a political alliance with Irenef the Empress 
of Oonstantinuple. The mere |dot was. however^ of little mo- 
ment; the se^ntiments incidetitaily uttered by the characters^ and 
the peculiarity of their situations, were every thing. Occasional 
glimpses of the Empress Ji>sephine were caught, in the charac- 
ter of the devdted, hut abandone<l Etgine* The imperial Irine 
^as not without her t> pe« The traitor •tf^^rafe* conspiring against 
the man who had raised him, had too many parallels in France ; 
the situation of the little ifuj^s was not without its original, and 
Charlemagne and Mipolean were every where the same. 

A number of sentiments for and against military despotism, 
the interference of meddling priests, the influence of bigotry, the 
effects of conspiracy, and ciiaracters of conspirators, all drew 
forth the various md c<mtending pa>:sions of the audience, and 
produced an endless uproar and contest ; while every word was 
so guarded, and every personality so delicately avoided^ that 
even the minister of the police could not have passed a censure 
on the piece ; and in this management the tact and talent of the 
autlior chiefly lay. At the line^^ 



><*Ces furieux 



Vouloieiit vous arracher U couronne» et les yeux-" 
[These furious men would tear from you both your crown and your eyes]- 

and 

'* It tient le jnste en paU, le m^chant en effroi, ' 

Ou diroit ^ ces trait»» gtu V9U$ ptignex le Boi,** 

[He keeps the good in peace, the wicked in terror— They will know by these 
touches that you paint the king]. 

the emotion of the royalist party expressed itself almost in 
shouts. But when ^Charlemagne recounts the benefits of his long 
and able administration, the brilliancy of liis conquests, the glory 
i^ith which he hail covered his empire, his devotion to the nation, 
andr above all, when he prophecies the place he is to hold with 
posterity in the history of his own times, when all cotcmporary 
prejudice shall be laid at rest ; the emotion of the majority of the 
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audience became so great, tlie cries of •• biStbU** [encore* encore^] so 
▼it>lentJy reitfiratedt the uproar so'wildt so insupportable, ttiatt 
think H more terrible image of popular commotion could scarcely 
beronceived. I saw them in the pitt springing several inches faigli» 
frM|ic — wild ! These people, with all their prompt sensibility 
ancRtrong passions thu8 readily rising to the surface, must make 
lUie most foruiidable multitudSf whea congregated for violent 
purpc»9es9 in the world. 

In all this wild contention* however, not tlie slightest personal 
offence was given ; no riot, no brutality, no rude language ; and 
one party hissed and the other clapped, and all stamped, jumped* 
grimaced, and shouted,, in the most perfect abstraction of prin- 
ciples ;*-«not as enemies, but as partisans ; — not* as men bating 
each other, but as enthusiasts, in different causes. While fartioB» 
however, was deciding the merits of a political tragedy, criticisniy 
never dumbering io a French pit, frequently united both parties 
in her decisions* At the tautological eKpresMions, <« Xa posstoiiy 
qui m^anime^** and a <« mewrtre irreparable** [The passion which 
animates me, and an irreparable murder], all parties joined 
in shouts of laughter ;— ^n unfortunate «< non** [no], misplaced, 
nearly damned the piece in the third act. But an eternal dia- 
logue between two conspii^ators, who illustrated the maxim that 
«< I'art d^ennwyer est Part de taut dire** [the a^ of being tedious is 
the art of saying ev^ry thing], — and. ab«>ve all, a long prosing 
monologue, of a sentimental murderer, had such an effect on the 
audience, that convulsions of laughter fmm every part of the 
house Were only interrupted ,by those fearful sounds to the ear 
of author and actor,— ^« d bos/ abas /'^-*^«* d la parte I a la parte /*^ 
[down ! down !— -to the door ! to the door !] 

The friends of the author, who were namerous, opposed this 
fatal decision with such force, that the fifth act was permitted to 
go on. But the tumults of party, criticism, and friendship, .were, 
now so great, that not a word that was uttered on the stage could 
be heami, even in the stage box. La Fond, as CharUvMgMf which 
be performed hitherto with infitiite spirit, and with a brilliant 
rapidity of declamation, that took from the insupportable length 
of the speeches, was now wholly confiiunded ; a deadly paleness 
covered his face, and be stopt abruptly in the middle of his 
speech. Mademoiselle George, as Aegine, retaining more pre- 
sence of mind, seemed either to support him by some word, whis- 
pered in his ear, or to give him his cue, — but it was in vain ; 
the (« Am,'' and the «« d baSf** wholly overporwered him* He ad- 
vanced in great agitation to the ft>ont of the stage. The whole 

* *' ^ Inula tfUe^^ down with the curtain,— and *^d lap^rte/' commutdtng 
th$ 0acit of the acur, are i^nerally decisiTS of the fate of the condemned piece. 
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haiiM was now standing up ; be declared that << U araait perdu la 
Mfe/^— that not only hw head but. his raemory was gone. Th^ 
priimpler presented him the book, and h^ looked over his pa/^^ 
while Mademoiselle George recommenced her own speech, a|,d 
the piece, amidst hisses and applauses, was thus suffered 'to 
proceed, and to be finished. Of course it hulds its place ; for 
the curlftifn not being dropped during the perfitrmance, it was 
saved from Failure, if not crowned with success, and was given 
several nights afterwards, with various corrections and omis* 

The uproar did not finish with tlie tragedy ; but I bad suffer- 
ed so much from Fear, agitation, heat, and noise, that the mo- 
nent the curtain dropt 1 left the box, and accompanied my party 
to the /oyer [lobbv], to take some refreshments, while tiie hurri- 
cane of the nouse still assailed our ears. We had all felt infi- 
Miiesympathy for the author, whose head we had from time to time 
seen in an opposite box ; and some of my party, who knew him 
intimately, and felt great anxiety about the fate of Charlemagnef 
itere going ti> seek him, to cheer, rather than ccmsole him, when 
M. L« Merrier appeared himself, walking i^ and down the 
Jbyer, with the beautiful Madame de B • • * *de, talking with 
great earnestness and gaiety ; and, at every fresh burst of up- 
roar that reached him from the theatre, stopping to indulge in 
violent fits of laughter, in which he was joined by his fair com- 
panion. Observing the author thus gay and composed, and 
finding the noise gradually subsiding^ we finished our ice and 
capillaire^ and returned to our box, contrary to our first inten* 
tion, to see the oldest French play extant, as we had just seen 
the newest ; for *< VJtoocat PateHn** was the petiti pUcep* given 
nfter the first awful representation of Charlemagne* 

« Who is the greatest man that has illustrated my reign ?" 
demanded Louis ^V. of Boileau. «< Sire, c^est Moti^* [Sire, it 
it Moliere], was ^ candid and just reply ; — Corneille and Ra*- 
cine are allowed to have rivals among their successors ; Moliere 
stands alone. Corneille imitated, and Racine paraphrased tha 
drama of other nations ; Moliere invented ; and if France has 
a national theatre, she owes it to Molidre. This great writer, 
stampt with all the original characteristics of genius, is alone, 
of all the dramatists France has produced, comparable to 
Shakspeare. He lias not, indeed, his sublimity ; he is defi- 
cient in his pathos ; he wants those powerful loilobes, which an 

* ** VAvtwi PaieUn** given on our ttoce, under the title of the *« Ft/lofe 
£a«sf«r," was pUy^ed in France for half & century, befoie it was written 
down ; and it varied according to the talent and humour of the actors.— 
About a hundred years back* it was committed to paper» and arranged in its 
present form for the stage. The English farce is a most literal translation* 
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imasrinartion ^^ that exhamted old worUSf and created new,*^ 
'^inp: ill spli'iidid pnuligalit}' over pa^es that breathe of inspi* 
^/fh'/in. He wants the fairy powers of hie aerial fancy; the 
^' i*>T. vrought char^rtery and inridents, and stories of Ma( bediy 
t"* ' 9 Uamiet, &c. &r. &c'. are far beyond the reach of Mo- 
liere's concejilion. Wholly destitute of those brilliant conc^^- 
tionH, which glance from ** earth to heaven,'' and take within 
the range of their combination all that material and immaterial 
worlds present to their view, Moliere was yet like Sbakspearet 
a wit, a humourist* a philosopher, a deep searcher into human 
character, a shrewd detector of the follies and vices that disfigure 
it, and he held up to life and manners a tnirrarf so faithful to 
their reflection, that his dramas were more calculated to benefit 
the morals, improve the tasle, extend- the philosophy, correct 
the manners, and benefit the various relations of society of hie 
day, than all that ever was written and said by Corneille, Ra- 
cine, Boileau,, Pascal, Bossuet, Fenelon, Boudaloue, or all the 
combined talents of the age he adorned, — one simple, modest 
exception only admitted, in favour of the delightful «< philosophef 
sans s^en d(m^r**[phil«i8opber who never doubted], the admirable 
La Fontaine. 

Amidst the false glare, which has been Oung over the reigiu 
of Louis XIV., the ascribing a m(»re than proportionate share 
of talent to the day he flourished, and tlie attributing its exis* 
tenre to the munificent patronage of the sovereign ; are positions 
eqii;\lly false and unfounded. A state, just rising out of semi- 
barbarism, presents a strong relief to ttie lustre of genius, draw- 
ing from the unworked mine of fancy and imagination, fiot 
there has be^n in France^ as in all nations, a floating capital of 
superior ability, to which the circumstatices of the time and state 
of society give their particular character and direction. The 
national stock of talent, which went to make Boets and preachers 
under the reign of Louis XIV., directed f^interest to conse- 
crate all their powers in flattering the vanity, or frightening the 
conscience of a superstitious despot ; in the reigns of his suc- 
cessors, and under the developement of time and circumstances, 
prod iced a school of moral and political philosophy. And it 
would be impossible to deny the wreath of genius granted to 
Racine, Boileau, and Massillon ; to Voltaire, Monti^squieu, 
Turgot, D'Alembert, Diderot, and Lavoisier; or to exclude 
from this legion of honour CcHidorcet, Guvier, La Place, Jussieu, 
and Dessaix, men, wliose powers for legislation, science, and 
war, belonged to the age and country in which they lived, when 
preaching and poetry oo longer found a market for their pro- 
ductions, and were abandoned fur pursuits more consonant to 
public utility^ and public opinion. 
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The encouragement of literary men was first urjE^ed to Louis 
XIV. by Cartiinal Mazarln, viho always held bofore bis royal 
pupil's eyes the example of Augustus Csesar. The vanity of 
the sovereign follov^ed up the suggestion of the minist'^,. ^nd all 
poets were pen8i«)n'ed« who flattered the king* and wlio '-sJL^urs 
hero$9 ^ur luif formerent' Urns leurs tabUaucv^^ [formed all their 
heroes upon his model]. 

La Fontaine, however, the exquisite, the admirable La Fon- 
taine, was suffered to live in obscurity, and to die almost in 
want. He would not, or he could not flatter ; and without the 
talent of sycophancy, he soon found, as he himself observes, 
that 

" Ce n*e8t pas pr^8*dii Roi, q^ie 1'on fait sa fortune*" 
[It is oornear the hAng that a man can pake his fortune.] 

And Saint Realf whose works have since been so highly esteemed, 
lived and died in indigent obscurity, under the same reign of 
ostentatious patronage. 

La Bruyere, though in the suite of the Due the Bourgogne, 
was scarcely known to his royal grandsire ; and Moliere had 
already nearly ran his great career of glory, and was crowned 
with fame and opulence beyond his desires, before his pieces 
formed the amusement of the court, before he received a salary 
of forty pounds a year, HOOO francs) as maViager of the «• troupe 
de Monsieur*^ [Monsieur's Company]. Unknown to courtly fa- 
vour, during the greater part of his arduous life, lie was denied 
Christian burial, after his death, in the Augustan age of France ! 
For, though the Ring condescended to solicit the archbishop of 
Paris, the profligate Harlay, to permit the rites of sepulture to 
the remains of the greatest genius his reign produced, the 
haughty prelate refused the request of this despotic monarch, of 
this tyrant of the people, and slave oP^be church. In Eng- 
land, thft remains of Moliere would have been inurned amidst 
the ashes of her kings, and his tomb would have arisen between 
the monuments of her bhakspeare and her Garri( k. Oh ! long 
may that land preserve her liberty, whose free government ahine 
is favourable to the high career of genius, which could alone 
have produced a Shakspeare, and organised a people, capable 
of appreciating'his genius, and revering his me tory. 

Midiere was the creator of the French comedy, and* it may 
be said^ the founder of a national theatre.. It was, as thestrcdU 
ing leader of a little itinerant ban<i, rambling from province to 
pnivince, that he composed and acted his *• Etoardi ;'* his •* Dipit 
Jimoure^^ ,•*' liis inimitable «« Pricieuses Hidiculea ,•'• his •« J/e- 
dccin Maigre lui^* ^nd many other of his best comedies ; and hia 

PAllT II. M 
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dibut in Paris wis a complete failure. It was not till after 
many struij^^esy that the force of his genius bore ail before it. 
It was Ion); after he bad banished the gross fan^es of Gfnu- 
GuiUaumc and Tutiupin from the stage, and had founded, with 
his own company, and his own pieces, a Frenth comedy as it is 
representp/l in the present day, by the naaie of the Troupe de la 
Cotnedie FratK^aise, that he grew into favour with the people, or 
attracted the attention of the court. He was already entertain- 
in^ the marshals of France at his villa, near Paris, when the 
•un of royal favour first turned its rays on him. . When he first 
arrived ^ith his troupe in Paris, in 1635, he played at the sign 
of La Crtrix Blanche^ in the faubourg fit Grermain. He did not 
receive his patent fr'«m the king for his theatre, in the Palate 
Boyalf till the year 1660. • ' 

Am<»ng the expectations which accompanied me to Paris, that 
of seeing a comedy of Muliere's playefi at the Thiatrt Franc^ 
was certainly not the faintest; and the first of his pieces 1 saw 
performed was his inimitable «< Tarivffe.** It was. a great dis- 
appointment to be disappointed with Moliere, on his own stagey 
and with Tarhifftt cast with all the strength of the company of 
the Comedie Franqaise ; but not a scene, not a situation, not a 
character answered my expectation. I bad already been de* 
lighted with the pure and excellent comedy of some ol their mo- 
dern pieces, and their exquisite comic actors; I could have at- 
tended the representation of the Manage de Figaro every night 
it was played^ and could have seen Mirhau^* Brunet, and Potier 
for ever. And yet the inimitable Tartuffe^ inimitablj^ acted, (as 
I was assured by some first-rate French critics) almost put me 
to sleep. 

The grand comedies of Moliere, and particularly his Tdrtuffe^ 
are nearly as classical in rule and arangement, as the tragedies 
of Racine. The diah^Eues are almost as cold, and the mono- 
logucs as long. NothiM can he more just, more plrilosophic, 
than the disquisition of uUafUe upon the true character of reli« 
gious hypocrisy. 

" Ce« francs charUlans, ces divots de place^ 
D^ qui le fiacril^)^^ est trompeuse grimace." 

[These vile quacks, these hireling devotees, with whom sacrilege is hypo- 
eritical grimace]. . 

And this speech is read in the closet, with all the admiration 
meritid by the satires />f Donne, Pope, or Juvenal. But this ad- 
mirable ^treatise given in rhyme, and in little less than severUf 
KneSf while the person to whf>m it is addressed, is ohlicre** to 
listen in cold attention, is at least foreign to our English ideas 
of genuine comedy ; and fails to amuse on th0 atage^ though k 
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cannot fail oFdelifhting in the study. Rhyme, too, (to an En- 
glish ear» at least) seems so inapplicable to the Free, unfettered 
genius of comedy, which, being the reflection of life and man- 
ners> shctuld partalce of their native and incidental irregulari- 
ties, that the serious rhyming comedies of Moliere always ap- 
pearal to me poetical satires, sententi«Hisly recited ; and scarce- 
ly more dramatic than Johnson's Zonitoi, or Chi^rchiirs Ros- 
emit* , 

There was no instance in which the esprit de systim^ omnipo- 
tent in its influence over the French stage, stnick me so forci- 
bly as in the performance of MoFiere's comedres. The style of 
acting them is evidently traditional and conventional ; and has 
descended to each successive ** tto/wpt^** with the' periwigs and 
ruffles of Louis XIYth's day. For it is curious to observe, that 
whfl^the MnUres and Mariannes are dressed like modern fine 
ladies, the young VaUre makes love in a tonpett et aUes de pigeon 
[a toupee, and pigeon- wings^ an embroidered coat, and Jong 
sword: tijat Cliante is read^ dressed for a levee of Madame de 
Maintenon, and Orgou ready habited to await the orders of 
Pere-de-la'Chaise. The business of the stage appears very evt* 
dently traditional. In the tittle quilrrel between VaUre and Ma- 
riannef certain evolutions are performed that seem, by their for- 
' mality, to have descended from the original representation at 
Versailles ; knd .when Dorive at last efle(9ls a reconciliation be- 
tween the pouting lovers, the manner in which they advanced 
to each other, with n^^ured step and calculated movements, 
and then suddenly enlaced, had all the automaton air of two 
poppets, moved with much less ingenuity than that, ^ith which 
I have seen Punch embrace his adversary, the Devil, in ont of 
their celebrated rencantreSf when Gft&f, wiUi his usual admira- 
ble sang'froidf leaves them to fight it out, #ith <« Artange^-vons 
enseml^f MessUur^^ [Arrange yourselves together, gentlemen]. 

From the sbene, where Elmire undertakes to discover the per- 
fidy of Tartuffe to her husband, I expected much ; even after I 
bad been disappointed through four successive acts. But, af- 
fecting as it is in perusal, it was in action, flat, cold and inef- 
fective. Mademoiselle Mars, as Elmiret received the declSration 
of Tartuffe^ and reached the most interesting and piquant point 
of the denouemenU with the most freezing inanimation. Qer 
beautiful eyes, generally so rapid and so shifting in their bril- 

* The most humorouf and amusing of Moli^re's comedies are in prose. 
While 1 was in Parif» a Monsieur Demontbrun versified the ** MSdecin Mai* 
gr^iuff^ [The Physician in spite of himself— adapted to the English stage by 
Fielding, under the title of The Mock Doctor] : it was only played three 
times i and the wiu of Paris gave it the title of <* Jjt M^4ecin en itert, Maigri 
lu^' [The Physician in verse in spite o^ himBclf ]< 
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liant glances, were here fixed and at rest; and when she occa- 
sionally coughed, or raised #p the cloth of the table, under 
which Organ lies concealed, it seemed as if she took her cue fmm 
the promptcri and performed this little bye-play entii%ly by his 
dictation. "If" 

The Ft*ench critics asffured me that nothing could be finer than 
her acting in this scene; that, already acquainted with the inten- 
tions of Tar/u^, she should receive his declaration passively, 
without yiotion, and without betraying either triumph or sur- 
prise. All bye-i^ay was her^ inadmissible, and the severity of 
French criticisnradmits no intelligence between the performer, 
and the audience. The kefpingf indeed, in this instance, is so .' 
cold and rigTd, that neither accentuation nor emphasis .ai*^ ad- 
mitted irf the dialogues of genteel comedy ; and, though the enun- 
ciation of the first class of actresses, or, as they, are calMt in 
the techmcality of the French theatre, the ** pretniers rbles^ or 
*^jeune8 prenmres^*^ [the first characters, or first youthful char- 
actei's], is extremely elegant and pure, yet they recite with the 
same little monotimous utterance, on the top of their voice, as 
a French woman of high fashion affects in her boiidmrf without 
cadence or inflectiim ; and they use so little action, that the per- 
fection of genteel comedy, on the stage, is a fair uncharged 
transcript of the manners of the salon. To a taste, formed u|k)n 
the broad humour anil high colouring of the Eljiglish stage, this 
style of acting appears cold, tame, and even tiresome, and it 
was not until I had seen several French ^medies performed, and 
wearied my French IViends by observA>ns on the absence (f 
nature^ in all the acting 1 had seen on the great national thea- 
tre, that i learned, b> comparing the dramatic representation 
with the real life and manners of French society, that nature 
adopts a diversified^mode of exp.ression for the same feelings, in 

* I have no recollection of Miss Farren; but, from all I have heard of her 
style of acting^, Mademoiselle Mars is the Miss Farren of the French sta^. 
Of the perffctton of her acting, 1 never heard a dissentient opinion- And I 
have heard more than one French Duchesse obsenre, that Mademoiselle Mars, 
on the stuge, is what every French woman of fashion n»ight wish to be, in the 
saloon,; Her rival. Mademoiselle Le Vert, is accused of being less naive, less 
lady-like, and too hijch in her colouring- Mademoiselle L^ Vert would be 
irivs.stible on the English stage, and always is so on the French suge, tor the 
foreign part of the audience. She is the Miss De Camp of the Thiatre Fran* 
gatt/ full of accomplishment, which she incidenti^ly display's in her charac- 
ter; — singing, not finely butdelicioiisly ;«-pl ying the harp tastefully; — fuU 
of lite, animation, and Kpirit, always diverting the attention from the actress 
to the womun, and inspirmg the desire to follow her from the stage to her 
loge [box], to converse with one, whose pleasantry ana good sense seem al- • 
Vays prevailing through the character she adopts. The Fren. h critics, how- 
ever, deny the palm of originality to Mademoiselle Le Vert, and observe that 
she IS but an admirable and close imitation of Uie late celetft'ated comic ac» 
tress. Mademoiselle Contat. 
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diflTerent countries, and that what would be frne to nature, on 
an English stage, as ap|)Iied to genteel comedy, would be tery 
false to it, on a French ^me. Th(* error of judgment, however, 
lies iirinripally in a confusion of terms, and nature is substituted 
fpr life; for genuine comedy takes the relations of civilised and 
modern Sdciety fi[»r its subject, and the actor embodies them in 
the manners andfurmsof the coui^ry, for whi^h they are written^ 
and to which he represents. 

It is, however, extremely observable* even to a foreign spec- 
tator, that the style of acting the serious comedies of Molicre is 
wtudly different from that pursued in modern and lighter pieces* 
Mi»dern manners are there mpied wHh greater fidelity, and eve- 
ry thine is less Conventional and more faithful to life. In this 
style (»1acting Micfiaud is unrivalled, and his pure, genuine, and 
truly homic humOur is wholly unsupported by any attempt at 
grimace or overcharging, Fleury, in a higher cast of parts, if 
less broadly amusing, is not less excellent and eminent. The 
Theairt Franqais. the first Jiieatre of the nation, is confined to 
tragedy, and the higher walks of comedy, and holds a distinct 
and superior place in public estimation over all the other spec- 
tacles, the Opera, or Jicadhnie de MusiquCf excepted. It has 
neither manager nor proprietor; it belong! tq«a company, com* 
posed of the principal actors and actresses, under the title of 
SocietaireSf who share the receipts of the bouse, after the expen- 
ditures are defrayed. 

The strictest proprietyj| the most delicate observance of 
hensiance^ governs the aucnence of the JMatre Franqais, and 
women of the highest rank go to the theatre, and enter their 
boxes alone, in the full confidence that they are there equally^safe 
from intrusion^ insult, or annoyance, as in their own houses. 
Some years ago, the*porterre [pit] gav6 a proof of Its gallantry, 
by obliging two gentlemen ti> quit the ^ron^ row of the box tbey 
occupiei^ in favour of two ladies, who had come in late, and 
seated themselves in a back row ; and I myself was present, when 
an instance of attention .to moral decency* was observed, which 
was at once curious and singular, in a people so vehemently ac- 
cused of having no morals. 

During the* performance of the second act of the Tartuffe^ an 
English nobleman, of fashionable notoriety, entered one of the 
box^, on the second tier, which are particularly exposed, with 
a female, whose notoriety was not $trictl^ or merely fashumable, 
and who was also rather less severely draped, than it is the cus- 
tom for women of any description to appear in the public places 
of Paris. The parterre immediately took the alarm ^ no French- 
man dare appear in public with an enfaretenuen in Paris ; and it 
was very evident that no' indulgence would be granted to an 
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Enii^IishBian to sitoftted. For, though respect to Moliera kq>t the 
parterre quiet during the performance of Tartttffef and confined 
their strictures to pointing their lorgnettes [eye-glasses] to the box 
*or Lord * * ^» the moment the curtain dropped, the tumalt of 
displeasure was universal from every part. Although a Scotch 
gentleman in my box, who knew Lord * * *«, immediately per- 
ceived he was the unpopular object of attention, I tbonght the 
circumstance so improbable, that 1 asked one of the most tumuf- 
tuotts censors in the gaUeriCf under our box, what was the cause 
of the uproar* He answered laughingly, •« C*eBi cet JngUus et 
son amkfdont tefiehk n^est pas trop Men arrange** [It is an Eng- 
lishman and his friend, whose handkerchief is not»too well ar- 
ranged]. Lord • • • and his frail companiorf seemed, at first, 
quite unconscious that they were the objects of the comrmotion ; 
and when they leaned over the box, to observe who was, the 
shouts of laughter and the uproar bec^fime so great, that they at 
last took the hint, and retired. 

While the devant de la seine [t||p front of the scene] is, at 
least, as decent as it ever was^^I am told that all beHnd the cut" 
iain is infimitely improved ; and, at least, more apparently con- 
sistent with good manners. It is a sort of fashion now, in stray- 
ing from the rigid p^h of morality, to err by « steaitli, and Uush 
to find it fame/' And though the Lucretias of the theatres are 
neither more cru^l, nor more rigid, than In the days of the 
Couvreurs, the Fells, and the Sophie Amonlts, there are no Ad- 
tons des couUsseSf like the Due de ^chelieu $ and the admittance 
once so liberally granted and sought for behind the scenes, to 
the ainuMes rotUs of Paris, is now greatly restricted ; and, if 
the •tnorofe of the theatre is. not intrinsically improved, the 
exterior forms of its arrangements have, lost nothing, by the 
general improvement in* public morals, wftich have taken place 
in France within the last thirty years. The Vieatre Franf^j 
during the reign of the ex-emperor, took the title fii^fjpmtmm 
ordinaires de PEmperenr.** 

# * #. * #•#.# # # # 

The Odion^ or theatre royal, the second in point of rank, I 
believe, after the Theatre Franqais^ owes its Greek name to the 
classical associations *of the revolution: it was thus* denomina- 
ted, in allusion to the Athenian edifice, raised to celebrate some 
solemn festivals, by Pericles. The patent of its roifottf is doubt- 
less granted to its lof/tUy; it being the resort of all that is most 
loyal in the capital, namely, the inbabitaats of the faubourg St 
Grermain, in which it is situated. The acting is generally reck- 
oned below, mediocrity, and the pieces usually are of the saaie 
stamp, except when M. Picard, the administrateur^gintral of the 
estaUiahment, brings forward aone of his own excellent little 
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pieceSf which have acquired . for him the flattering ulhriqiiti oC 
the Tftm-Moiiert^^ [nicii-naine of the little Moiief^]. 

Tbf* Odeon^ notwithatanfling its Ibyaltyt was generally very 
thinly attended, until a very singular piece brought out there^ 
during my residence in Paris, turned th^ide of popularity and 
fashion for a moment in its favour, and^ll parties and all facr 
tioiis hurried to the Odeon, to see the Chevalur de CmoUe. This 
piece, for a time, produced the same eifect on the French public, 
as Cato had done, on the English — wfien the tme$ and the wMgs 
went equally .to applaud ^gUments, which each adopteias their 
own. The Chevalier is foffloed on a very slight hutoriedlJacU in 
the history of the wars of the J^ronife, but in the spirited and 
gallant character of the Chevalier himself — ^the victim of faction, 
and condemned under tlie law of reprisal to be publicly executed^ 
the public chose to see the character and misfortunes of the late 
Marshal Ney. What gave colour to this suppfisiiion, was the 
coincidence of the situation, and even the words of the Chevalierf 
and of the Marechal, a few minutes before the intended execution 
of both* When the fatal hour arrived, which was to terminate 
the life of Ney, the offiCei-s and guard, who came to conduct him 
to the place of executlon,/atiiidAim $iiUaskepf for the dawn had 
only just broke. One of the officers complimented him on a state 
of mind, which, in a moment like that, enabled him to indulge in 
a repose ro calm and profound ; — the Marechal replied with a 
smile, **Je m*essayais [I am attempting it— I am trying], in al- 
lusion to that long sleep he was then rehearsing, and as if indeed 
death was to him 

** To sleep— no more T 

In the last act of the Chevalier CanelUf he is found asleep by 
his mistress and his friends, who come to bid him a last farewel, 
a few minutes before his execution. To the observatbn of his 
young mistress : «< Vous darmie»*^ [you sleep], he replies smiling- 
Jy, «« Je m^'essayais.^' The effect of this answer was still electric^ 
even when I saw the <« Chevatier de CanoUef^* after it had been 
played above twenty nights ; and, though the Duke and Dutchess 
de Berri, and the greatest part of the court were present. Another 
speech had also its immediate applicationt and a model instantly 
found for the following observ|^ion :*-<• J^admire^ comme voire 
sexCf qu^on appeUtJoMe^ et que je irouve chamumit se pronance 
taajouj^Sf tout en douceur p pour Us partie Um pbi$ vioUnleT^ [I 
wonder how your sex fwbich is called weak, and which I think 
charming), can with fdi its softness declare for the most violent 
parties]. 

To counteract the occaaioiial triumph of one par^, every 
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passai^ of Inyaltj was applauded vehemently by the other ; and 
wiient at the wilidiii^ up of the catastrophe, by a reconciliation 
of all parties^ the mayor of Bourdeaux declares, ithat cries of 
** vive U RoV* resounded through the city, the shout of «« vive U 
Boi** was« indeed* ech^, with a thousand reiterations* through 
the houses — every white handkerchief in the faubourg St. Ger- 
main waved over the boxes, and **vvoe Henri ^wUre*^ was 
commanded at least, a* dozen times during the evening, from the 
orchestra, and accompanied by shouts of loyal enthusiasm. 

The jiidicious opinion of RousseauMn the subject of French 
music* which had hearly proved so laul to bin liberty and life, 
and which excited more persecution than either his religious or 
political heresies, has long been confirmed by the decision of 
Enrtipe, and is now scarcely disputed by the French themselves. 
Th<> French, observes Rousseau,** n*ayantnet ne pouvantf avoir unc 
milodie a eux^ dans une langue qui n^a point d-accenU 9ur une poetic 
fftanieree, qui ne connut jamais la nature. Us nHmaginent d^effets 
que cetix de Pharmonief et sont si malheureux dans leur pretentions 
que cette)iamionie mime qn^HsdkgrckenJt^ leur ichappe** [not having 
and lieing unable to have a meli>dy of th^ir tiwn, in a languaga 
which has nothing musicalf with an affected versification which 
knows nothing '>f nature, they can imagine no effect but that of 
harmony, and they are so unlucky in their attempts, that even 
that harmfmy eludes their grasp]. It belongs, therefore, to the 
national snlecisms of this ingenious people, that, with a language 
neither harmonious nor accentuated, and, strictly speaking, 
without national mnsic^ they should yet be almost the only 
country in Kurope, (Italy always excepted as the natural region 
of melody and musical science) which boasts ot 9l grand national 
opera. 

Opera, however, and Greek tragedy were both given, almost 
at the same time, to the French people, as an ordinance from 
the government. Royal despotism interfered, with both, and 
France owes to the ministry of Mazarin the origin of an opera, 
which he first introduced at court to flatter tlie musical taste of 
his royal mistress^ Anne of Austria. The music and the singers^ 
were both brought fro^ Italy, and the first piece represented, in 
1645, was the w Finta Ta%%a^^ the origin, perhaps, of PaestelIo*s 
delicious «• ^na paxxa per amore,*^ But the beauty of Italian 
music must have found but few iptaries^ for within a very few 
years after its introduction, scarcely a trace of its influence re- 
msined ; and the heavy gorgeous edifice of the «« Jcadimie goyate 
de musique^* rf)se out of the early ruins of this fragile temple of 
taste and harmony. Louis XIV. not only t^nk the French op<>ra 
under his special protection, but when Sourdac added his splen- 
did machineryy and Benserade his ballets^ to the mAsical trage- 
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dfes of <« Jhidromedi and **L*Jiriani^** (whose chants and chorusses 
must have resembled the psalmody of a parish \)erk, and tha 
nasal unisons of his braying choir) the king then condesrended 
to dance kimsUf in the dvoertissement. Letters patent indicated, 
that persons of the highe^ rank might take a part in the repre» 
sentation, without derfigating from their nobility ; and tlie illus- 
trious ffe Montmorency and de Villeroi were seen performing 
in the op<^ra of <* Lesjetes de UJImow et de Baeehm.** 

Cambert, whose compositions, I believe, are now wholly un- 
known, appears to have been the court composer 6( the day, 
until Lulli obtained letters patent as director of the opera; and 
in conjunction with Rameau produced that t*lourde psalmodie^ 
[heavy psahnt»dy], as Rousseau calls ir, which supplied the ope*' 
ra, and governed the musical taste of France for nearly a cen- 
tury ; and which 8L Pretue humorously advises his Jidie to col- 
lect and commit to the flames, ** ajin giu tant de glace puUse « 
hr&ltTf et donner de la elmleur, an moins une fois** [that so much 
ke may burn, and give heat, at least for once]. 

The arrival of an Italian birffa company in Paris, who were 
permitted to play at tlie theatre of the opera, though extremely 
inferior, and (hough fheir compositions were miserably expcuted 
by the French orchestra, gave a blow to the French o|)era, from 
which it ne\er recovered, *• // n'y eut personnef** says Rous- 
seau, speaking of the French music, **qui put endnrer la traine- 
tie de Uur munque^apresl^accenlvifet marque deVIialienne; sitot 
que ks bouffang aroaientjinu tout s^en aUoit*'' [There i^ no one who 
can endure the dulness of their music,* after the marked and 
striking notes of the Italian ; as soon as the bouffbns had finish-^ 
edf all the audience went away]. 

Paris soon divided into two formidable musical factions, 
which, however, were not without their pr»litical colour. The 
privileged class cried out against innovation, even in crotchets 
and quavers; and the noble and the rich, the women and the 
court, clung to the monotonous discords of Lulli, Rameau, and 
Mondonville, as belonging to the ancient and established order 
of things; while the musical connoisseurs and amateurs, the 
nen of talent, genius, and letters, were enthusiastic for nature, 
taste, and Italian music,* The establishment of the German 
composer, Gluck, in France, under the protection of the queen 
Marie Antoinette, and the arrival of Piccini from Naples, occa- 
sioned a final revolution in)^rench music, and was the f>rtgin of. 
that famous Kiuarrel, which so long agitated the public mind in 

* When Marmontd proposed D^AIembert to Idadatne de Pompadour, a« 
worthy of a pension granted to men of letters on the Mereure de France^ the 
refused him, because, she said, " be was ptumn/e pour Id muaique JfaUetme*' 
[he wa^ passionate admirer of Italian music]. 
PART II. If • 
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France » as if the roost sacred rights of the nation bad been the 
point in debat^ 

Italian music had already been adapted to Frenc h words, by 
Gretry, at the comic oprra.— -The •• Roland^* of Marroontel and 
Pircini was the first attempt at a uiuon of the French tragedy 
with Italian composition, ever brouf^nt forward on the grand 
opera» and in spite of the cabals of the court and the Gluckists^ 
«« Roland?* was crowned with complete success. 

The discordant period of the revulution was unfavourable to 
the Jcadimie de Musique^ which then took the name of « VOpi* 
ra.^ It was* as the Acadimit imptriaU deMusique^ that it reco- 
vered its ancient splendour; and that the musical taste of France 
received a brilliant improvement* from the combined talents of 
Paesiello, Cimenisa* Cherubini, and Paer. 

Buonaparte was in music a true Italian* and his despotic in- 
« terference with the composers, whom he brought from Italy and 
liberally recompensed, was consonant at once to his taste for the 
art, and love of dictation. He had himself been a performer on 
the piano-forte ; and knew enough of the theory and terms of the 
science, to be enabled to dictate even to tlife genius of Paesiello, 
without betraying mf)re ignorance of the mechanism of the sub* 
ject, than might be permitted in an Emperor, t have heard his 
anxiety about the operas of Paesiello, and his arguments with 
that delightful composer, related with great huniour by those 
who were present when, by special command, he brought his 
half-finished operas to the Thuilleries, for the inspection and 
criticism of the imperial amateur. The composer was quite as 
independent as the sovereign was dictatorial ; and argued out 
every point, bar by bar, and note by note. Sometimes Buoiia* 
parte demanded the erasure of half or a whole scene, exclaim^ 
ing, as he measured the score with his fingers, — «« From this to 
this is good ;^ it meam something; it is melody: — but from this to 
this is mere science; there is neither expresHion nor passion; it. 
is not dramatic, — it will not doJ* Paesiello seldom complied 
implicitly; and the com|)oser and the critic usually compromised 
the flifferencc between melody and harmony, and science and 
expression, as well as their respective predilections would allow 
them* by each yielding something of their own judgment to the 
opinion of the other. 

I had the pleasure of knowing Gherubini during my residence 
in Paris, and mentioning these aneMotes to him, he so far cor- 
roborated them, as to s)ieak with great indignation of the Em- 
penir's interference with the compositions of a man of Paesicllo*8 
eminence and unrivalled genius; while he inveighed against his 
• despotism, in preventitig that'venerable person from returning 
. to his own coiDitry, a permbsion which be had In vain solicited. 
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<< Napoleon/' added Cherubini, ** frequently endeavoured to dic- 
tate to me* as he had done to Paesiello. He loved only une musique 
assoitpissante [a sleepy sort of mtisir],; he required that an opera 
should be a succession of andantes or motives of marked and ac- 
centuated expressions, and demanded the sarrifice of harmony and 
effect to melody. One day that he complained to me of the strength 
and fulness of some of my accompaniments, and observed that they 
were ** trap bruyantes?^ [too noisy], I could not help replying: 
•< Sirtt V0U3 voule% que nohre miisique vons laisse Rbre de rever mix 
affaires (P^taf** [Sire^you wish that our music shmild leave you 
at liberty to meditate upon the affairs of the nation]. 

Prom all indeed I could learn of the influence, which Buona- 
parte assumed over music in France, his object was to establish 
that style of enunciation and expression, which Rousseau, so 
many years befrire, had so strongly recommended and illustrated, 
in the recitatives of his own **Devin du VUlageY* [Village Conju- 
rer], a style which Mr. Moore, who has so many claims to re- 
putation, has introduced into English composition, by the exam- 
ple of his own original and exquisite melodies, and which Is 
gradually giving its tone and character to the miisic of the pre- 
sent day. This style^ dictated by taste and nature^ and speak- 

* This little conversation took place in the music room of M. Gerard, at 
one of his delightful musical parties. The celebrated Pner was at the piano- 
forte, and f was greatly amused to observe Cherubini seating himself opposite 
to his rival composer, and listening to his most wonderful performance, with 
all the transports of a young pupil, who for the first time listens to his master^ 
The rhapsodies of Paer on the piano-forte are, 1 believe, without anyx parallel 
in musical performance, and hi» imp'-otii>o accompaniments* that night, lo some 
of the finest 9cenei of bis own '* ClriuUia" were rich, varied, and brilliant, be- 
yond, I should thmk, even his own power of noting down in score. • He went 
through sg^ carieata songs with infinite humour. On the excellence of his 
numerousVperas it is unnecessary to dwell. He taught the Empress Marie 
Louise, during her residence m Prance, and enjoyed places of great emolu- 
ment under the imperial government. 

t A French lady, with whom Baonaparte was no very distinguished favour- 
ite, talking to me one day of his despotism and hi% talents, observed, **«Mb- 
Jamet c^eti ta moiti^ tTunj^aturhomme" [Madam, he is the half of a great man]. 
—The man, who at the head of a great empire, could plan great and lasting 
works, conquer nations, and yet talk, astronomy with La Place, tragedy with 
Talma, music with Gherubini, painting with Girard, virt4 with Denon, and 
literature snd science with any one who would listen to him, waf certainly 
** out of the roll of common men,** even allowing he had taken " the royal road 
to learnmg,** and waS| as he is said to have been, but superficially acquainted 
with the various subjects, which engrossed his restless and all-grasping capa- 
city. But as one of the many enemies, whom power had armed against the 
liberties of mankind, his brilliant qualities give but a deeper shadow to his 
faults. It was these qualities that dazzled the nation he first eminently serv- 
ed, and then despotically governed, and thus marred the progress of an event 
which, forwarded by time and experience, might have terminated in the ex- 
amjU^ of a wise and beneficent government, belonging to the genius and spirit 
of the age out of whiah it arose, and favourable alike to liberty, ilium ination» 
and happiness. r 
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ing to the passions and to this heart» without BbandoniRg (he aid 
of science, or grac-e «f harmony, prevails with a very obvious 
influence over the works of the modern French composers, who 
write wholly in Uie Italian schonl, and breathes in the flowing 
and gracious strains of Blangini ; it softens the brilliant verve 
[whim] of Boieldieu, aiul is discoverable i»i the melodies of Ber- 
ton, and the charming romances of Lambert, while the fine har- 
monies of Mehtd, anil the grave and learnt^ compositions of Le 
Sueur, are less susceptible of its influence, and almost incom* 
patible with its genius. 

My first time of visiting the Jkademie Royak de Mustqutf 
(which, though a French opera, holds the same rank in the world 
of fashifyti in Paris, as the Italian opera hi London,) was mere- 
ly accidental. I was preparing for one of the petits spectuclei^ 
when tickets were sent me for the box of the gentUhommes ordi- 
naires du Raif at the opera ; and I arrived at the theatre, with- 
out knowing what pieces were to be represented. I was de- 
lighted to find 1 bad come in at the first scene of the « Devin du 
VUlage.** which was given as a prelude before •« (kdipe i Co- 
tonne'* [CEdipus atColonna], and the superb ballet of *♦ Flare et 
Zephire'' [Flora and Zephynis], 

Tlie stnsation excited by the first performance of this piece at 
the court theatre of Fontainbleau, before the King and Madame 
de Pompadour, can easily be conceived, when the superiority of 
its composition over the music of that day is underst(M>d. The 
'music, even now, appears full of simplicity and expression, and 
fairly stands the test with Italian composition. The little ballad 
of" J*ai perdu man serviteur^^ [I have lost my servant], which 
Riiusseau says, L«uis XV. was wont to siog, *• a^^c la voix to 
plusfausBe de son rot/aume'^* [with the falsest voice i4||iis king- 
dom], particularly interested me, as being a favourite of the au- 
thor, and the first air he composed for the opera. It is well 
known, that Rousseau made more by this little piece, which he 
composed in a few weeks, tlian by his." Eraile,^* which cost him 
twenty years' meditation. NotwIthsUnding, however, its me- 
rit, the secret of its profits lay in its fashion at the court, by Ma- 
dame do Pompadour having played herself the part of C^tte. 
Had I commanded the performance of the evening, I should un- 
doubtedly have fixed on the Devin du Village,— the audience 
seemed to be of tlie same opinion. The music of <♦ Oedipt^* la 
by Sacchini, and its fine chorusses were got up and executed in 
a style infinitely superior to any chorusses I ever heard on the 
Italian opera of London ; the Fi-ench o|iera being entirely sup- 
plieil, even in its most subordinate parts, from the Constrva^ 
toire de Musiqut, where four hundred pupils receive their musi- 
cal education, and furnish the choirs of the\^thedrals and th« 
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national opera» with wp|Mauglit and acienlillc singers: thfe cho^ 
ruftses, therefore, at the opera are always well got tt|i, bat sone 
of the principal singAs^ most particularly the woment belong 
only to the French school, and could be heard out o»ly >y a 
French audience* * .' 

It would be in vain to look for, in the French opera^ 

" E'l canUr the nell* afiima si setite.** 

The despair of Ariadne^ the tenderness of JlnttgonCf all are 
screamed on the top of the voice, without flexibility, execution, 
taste or expression ; nothing seems necebsary to form the prima 
danna^ but those «« iclats de voix** [flashes of voices-^-bursts of 
voice], which the French fifty years back prefeiAd to every 
other style of vocal exertion ; and to which they are still so in- 
dulgent, that it often struck me, the more their principal female 
singers sung out of tune, the more they gave loose to their cri- 
aiUeries [screams], the more tlie audience applauded. 

Paris, however, has an audience, 4ls it has a public, for every 
thing. The worst style, the most untuhable voices are not only 
tolerated, but applauded, at the French opera to-night. To-mor- 
row the most rigid, the severest criticism governs the public 
judgment, at the Italian opera : the most delicate divigion of a 
semi-tone is there appreciated, and the aufiienre appear composed 
of a colony froui Naples or Palermo. Still, however, the French 
opera, the Jcademie RoynU de Musique^ is the national opera of 
Prance. The costume, the acting, and the machinery are all 
superior in splendour and arrangement to the opera of London. 
The dknciiig, which seems to constitute the most material part 
of both exhibitions, as it is executed in Paris, has no parallel 
in the world. The proscenium is iriore elegant, brilliant, and 
attractive in the London Opera Hous^^— «the audience looks there 
more distinguished and better dressed — and the beauty of the fe- 
male parr so superior to that of every other nation, that it makes,, 
perhaps, the most brilliant and attractive part of the represen- 
tation. 

I saw nothing, indeed, in Paris, that appmached to the gene- 
ral edatf splendor, and elegance of the Opera House of London, 
but the court theatre of the ^huilleries, at which each company 
from the great theatres performed in turn, during the festivities 
given on the occasion of the marriage of the Due de Berri. The 
arrangements of (his comparatively small theatre, combine ail 
that is chaste* elegant, light, and splendid, in architecture and 
decoration. Illuminati d with its thousand lights reflected from 
th^r crystal branches, it appears some fairy palace of Parian 
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marble^ and buniished goU, at oncp noble and sioiple, nagnifi- 
cent and tasteful. To this splendid theatre no one ^as admit- 
ted, who bad not been presented at courtfUnd received a 8|ifi-ial 
invitation through the premier getiiilhommt di' la chatAhre [first 
gentleman of the rhamt^r], or through their own ambassador. 
Every one appeared in full court dress, and the boxes, or ra- 
ther the gallery, which was round the theatre, is so constructed, 
that every individual is distinctly seen. The king and the roy. 
al falhily occnpy a centre box on one side, the ministers and 
ambassadtMv occupied a box on the left hand of the King, the 
French duchesses on the right ; for the men do not mingle with 
the women under the piVsent regime, in the court of the most 
gallant country in the world. The parterre was exclusively oc- 
cupied by |||p male part of the audience. 

The first night I received my billet for one of tliese court plays, 
went particularly early to observe the etiquette of arrange- 
ment. The halls, the corridors, and anti-rooilis were guanled 
by files of soldiers. The Cent Suisees [Hundred Swiss], in their 
ancient and most picturesque dress, whith has not been changed 
since the days of Henry IV. were on duty. The noblemen in 
waiting, the buUriers, the officers of the court, appeared every 
where offiriously attentive' and polite. The ladies were con- 
ducted to their seats without any precedence or order, and were 
presented with books of the entertainment. But it was very 
obvious that the Duchesses took their tabourets^ in their own ex- 
clusive box, with a certain little air of triumph, and conscious- 
ness of superiority very excusable in those, who for twenty 
years had lamented over this forfeited distinction, the pfecious 
object of hereditary ambition. — I observed among them «ne of 
mv own beautiful countrywomen, who has lately wreathed her 
fair brows with the ducal coronet of France, 

*' Though list, not least.** 

On the arrival of the royal family, a kuissier came to the 
front of the royal box, and afinounced « Le Eoi^ Every one 
arose to receive him, and to return his always very gracious and 
smiling salute. The royal family ranged themselves on either 
aide of his majesty; — the Duchesse d'Angouleme and Due de 
Berri on one side. — ^The Duchesse de Herri and Monsieur d'Ar- 
tois'and Angouleme on the other, Monsieur Talleyrand, in his 
official costufM^ as gravd ehambeUan^ took his wonted station be- 
hind the king's chair. 

I had frequently seen this celebrated personage, and future 
historical character, at court, upon other public 4ftCcasions, in 
the bustle of processions, at the nuptial pomp of royalty, under 
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the holy dome of Notre Dame, at the deepest tragedy^ at the 
liveliost roinedy, amidst the solemnity of tM royal chapel* and 
the revdry at the fea^tinf; court— ^biit I Ww him always the 
same; cold» motionless; not abstracted^ but unoccupied; not 
absent, but unmoved ; — no tint varying the colourless hue of his 
livid complexion, no expression markinjs; its character on his 
passive countenance. His figure seemed the shell of a human 
frame, despoiled of its organic arrangements, or, if the heart beat, 
or the brain vibrated, no power of penetration could reach the 
recesses of Ihe one, or guess at the workings of the other. From 
the mind or this man the ^^orld seemed contemptuojisly shut out 
—and if this most impassable form and face indicated character 
or opinion, one would have thought, at the first glance, this is 
Burely the being who has 'said : <« speech was given to maih to 
conceal his thoughts.'^ It seemed as if the intimacy of love, the 
confidence of friendship, the community of counsel, could never 
draw the mind to that countenance, which amidst all the vicis- 
tudes, versatility, changes, and contrasts in the life of its owner, 
liad never been 

** A book, in which men nkSttran^ thing^M.^ 

It was indeed a b#nk, written in a dead language. 

On the two occasions that I was present at the court play, the 
company of the comic opera performed, on one night, the drama 
of Lafite du viUage voisin, and a <« piice dc drconstance^^* where 
the King and the royal family were eulogised* till even they 
could hold out no longer. The King fell asleep in the midst <if 
his own praises ; the ambassadors yawned without instructions; 
the duchesses winked their pretty eyes, until they could no 
longer contemplate their own greatness ; and a gentle doze oc- 
diAinally seized the senses of all the French marchionesses, 
and English peeresses that surrounded me ; while the beaux in 
the pit no longer ogled the « deeping heautiest** ' in the boxes. 
Never did ** jfhture'*s sweet restorer his ready visit patft where 
fortune smiledf** with a more importunate influence. The per- 
formance lasted many hoi^rs ; and, as it is against the etiquette 
of the court to applaud when the King is present, the opera, 
ballet, and piece de circonstance^ all passed on in melancholy si- 
lence : an encore would have looked like treason, and a laugh 
been t^%e majestS. ^ ^ 

On the other night, the company of the Tlieatri Fran^ais gave 
the Addaidt de GruescUnf of. Voltaire ; a strange selection, consi- 
dering that the Duke of Wellington,, the English ambassador, 
and half the house of lords were present 
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*' Je pr^foif qoe bientdt ceite i^crre fatale, 
Ces trouble! intestines de U maison royale, 
Ces tristes ipltions c^eront au danger, 
D'abandonner la France au fils de I'^ttanger.*' 

Je tPOM qv€ de tAng\ai% la race ewi peu chAie, 

Que leurjoug" ettpiftant / gi^on n*(ume paa leurpatrie." 



" N'acceptcra, pour mattre 
I/alU^ des Anjplaia, quelque grand qu'il puiaae itrc." 

** Je ne reux que l*Ang1ai8 en ces liesz, 
JProtecteur inMieni* comrnande «oci« mew yeux. # 

Le9 x^ng'UtiM uvee mm pmrruieni mal waecorder^ 
Jwgt^au dernier m$meHt,je veux 9eul commander,'* 

[I fo'resee that loon this fatal war, these furious factions, and the inteatiae 
troubles of the royal house, must accelerate the crisis which wiU give up 
France to the son of the stranger. 

i see that the English are but little liked, that their yoke is heavy ; and that 
their country is not esteemed* 

Accept noi ^n alliance with En^^land, however great she may be* 

I see nothing here but English — Insolent protector, commanding before my 
eyes. The English and I never can accord. To the last moment, I alone wiU 
be commander here]. 

» • 

Such were the sentimpnts of a play» selected ft^r representation 
for the courts and at which so many of the beroes of ffiaterloo 
were present^ but whose **j(nig^* [yoke] it is most certain had 
become ratlier << pesanV^ [hea^] to those, for whom, as well as 
those, against whom, they had fouf^ht 

• *##•«*****# 

The Theatres du Vaudeville^ and des Variites rank after the 
comic opera* and are most ^nuinely French. It is to Le Sage, 
the inimitable author of Gil Bias, that France owes the orijf^in 
of La Camedie en Vaudeville, one of the most delightful of her 
amusements. « * , 

Rousscauy in bis musical dictionary, defines a VaudeviUe to 
be ** Sorte de chanson a couplets^ qui roule ordinairemeni sur des 
sujets badins on satyriquesf* [a sort of song in couplets, which 
generally runs on some playful or satirical subject]. He adds 
that, though the air is little more thap a recitative, to give ac- 
centuation to the words, and not always very musical, they are 
yet very pjfiianl [smart] and spirited. 

The VaudeviUe is exclusiveUf Frendu It is said to he as an- 
cient as tl^e time of Charlemagne, and every body in France 
seems to have ear enough to learn them, and voice enough to 
sing them. Oi* five hundred airs d^ VamdeviUe^ which I have 
brought over with me from France, -I never mentioned one to a 
French person, that was not instantly hummed for me. To 
these well known and popular airs, new words are almost daily 
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txitnpontit b^tb for the petites piices [after-piecefl] of the thea- 
tr«'$9 and as the medium <if political opinion, personal satire, or 
personal euiogiuro. The Frenth have at all times vented their 
spleen and tlieir good humour in a song. Mazarin trembled 
when there were no Vaudevilles; and Menage observes, ibat 
<< Un recueil de VaudeviUes est un^ piece des phis necessaires a un 
historiefh qui.veut eerire sineeremenf^ [A collection of Vaude-* 
villes is very necessary to a historian who washes to .write with 
truth.] 

All the actors and actresses on the smaller theatres of Paris 
sing tarU Men que mal [either well or ill]; for att their pieces ave 
operatical, or rather a compilation of popular VaudeviUeSf and 
short dialogues; and, going from one theatre to another, as is 
usual' in Parts, I have not only foond them singing the air I 
had just heard at the VaiudtoilUf repeated at the <« Varittes^** 
but found the audiences of both spectacles delighted witb their 
repetition, and humming them over, as 1 left the theatres, at 
the conclusion of the piece. 

If the French have a national miisic, it is undonbtediy the 
VaudevUle, which is perfectly consonant to the genius of their 
language, fltid almost as epigrammatic. The pretty little pieces 
brought out at the Theatre du yaudeviUe, are thickly sprinkled 
with madrigals, and epigrams, extremely ingenious and well 
turned, and admirably adapted to the populnr airs for which 
they are composed, while the pure taste of Parisian criticism 
justly reprobates the eternal puns and jeux de mots [play upon 
words], which constitute the chief wit <if their dramas. The 
Theatre du VavdevUk is rich in parodies, which follow I'apidlj 
upon every new piece given at the Opera, or at the Theatre Frati" 
<^ai^0 Their parody upon Hamlet is too ludicrous for desc rip* 
tion, but irresistibly laughable; and the elegant light ballet of 
La dolombe Retrouvee [The Dove found again], 1 saw parodied 
at the Vaudeville^ as •« La Maison Retrouvee** [The House found 
again], with a breadth of farce quile beyond the genius of Sad* 
ler's Wells. Some of the acting here, parHcularly that of the 
men, is exquisite; and the orchestra, like all the orchestras in 
Paris, is full and excellent. 

The Tiieatre des VariStes has obtained its present fashion, from 
the inimitable acting of Brunet and Puitier, notwithstanding its 
eternal puns and false conceits, infinitely lessdelicate and point- 
ed than those of the Vaudeville. The pieces usually given at the 
Varietes arc what the Frenrli call •♦ pieces de caricature;** — liut 
which are, generally speaking, (at least tliose. that we sa\%) not 
more broad than the usual cast of farces on the t^nglish stage. 
If fidelity to nature be the test of fine ac ting, whatever line of 
repress ntatioa he assumed, Brunet is one of the finest actora I 

FA&T II. O 
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ever daw. It h not effort, it is nat actinf^, it iM nature itfldf, m 
all ttn truth and simpliritj. There is nothinj^ like il on the 
English HtfiS^e ; Emery alone approaches Brunet. And if act«- 
iftj^ is not all conventional, all mannemnh this is the true ge- 
nius of acting* 

There may he a thousand readings and conceptions of trage« 
dy, according to the times and tastes of mankind ; but true ge- 
nuine comedy has always her standard of reference before her^ 
in real Uft. By that she can be always tried, judged, and esti- 
mated ; and Garrick doubtlessly displayed more genius, when 
he succeeded in Scrtibi than when he excelled in Richard. Co^ 
medy is founded on the truth of nature, tragedy on her violation 
. and extravagance, and it has no infallHile standard, by which it 
can be appreciatefi.-^Yoltaire observes that the French language, 
rich in terms burlesques et mitveSn est tres MriU^ en termes noiiUs 
ft harmanieux [burlesque and original, is barren in noble and 
harmonious expressions], and in their rhyming dictionaries 
twenty terms may be found suited to comic poetry, for one ap- 
pitcable to a higher snbject.—il should suppose that comedy is 
the true genius of the French rframa, and that the French come* 
dfans are the finest in ttie world. 

The Thiatres des Boulevards^ de la Porte Saint Martinf de 
PJmbigu Comtgiie, de La Gaiettf and some of inferior notoriety^ 
divide among them drsmas, melo-dramas, pantomime, dancing, 
and petites pUces of every description. And, though it is a sort 
of ton for persons of fasliiim to go in large parties to these most 
amusing theatres, two or three times in a season, yet the audtence> 
generally speaking, appeared to me to be extremely coars^ 
and so if)ud and vivacious in their disapprobation, or applauset 
and so curious and varied in their costume and appearance, as 
to form almost as entertaining a part of the spectacle, as the 
representations on the stage. 

One of the most fashionable melo-dramas, brought out at the 
Porte St. Martin, was Sampson^ very literally taken from the 
Bible, except that, out of moral decency, the treacherous mis*- 
tpess was represented as a feeble wife, wliosc affection was over- 
ruled by the interests of her country, and the influence of her 
father. Notwithstanding, however, this purification, if any mo- 
ral could be insisted on from a nfielo-drama, it would not have 
been found in Sampsou, which indeed formed a sort of dancing 
satire on this sacred text. The superior merit of physical force, 
the success of treachery, and the pleasures of vengeance, were 
all ably sustained and illustrated through this brilliant battel d^ae- 
tion; but, like other human comments on h(»ly writ, rather took 
ft*om, than added to its edification. 

The tragedy ot Joseph had been broughtont some time bcfi»re. 



witk great nnattm (l»oo Framqais. Voltaire had long recommend* 
ed tbi9 sarred story, as being emiDently dramatic, and equalij 
rich in interest aa the Mory of Phtdra and Bippolytu$9 which it re- 
Aembtes. The actiflg <|Uf ademoiseile Mar9f in this tragedy* wh# 
rarely plays cHit of her ime ; and theaUe personification of JosqiA^ 
by La Fond» gave it a certain fashion for a certain time. Bat 
the French critics having declared that the story was too familiar 
for the dignity of trage<(y, that* in their own words, <• JVcuiaiiu; 
PuUfibar^* was << ignobU wiant q%e vUdia'nU** {ctintemi^ible as 
weU as wtrlced], and Jeuph, though <• uncharmant gar(jfim^ n*iUnt 
fv'ttii fi9ckin3^* [though a charming youitfi* was nothing hut % 
slave], tbe piece, ail consecrated as «t was, lost much of its idalt. 
Political iatei<est also brought its share of censure^ and tha 
advice which Joseph gives to the Egyptian k;ing, to prof t by tha 
famine of iiis subjects, to take possession of their property, and 
reduce tlien to slavery, was thought rather a dangie^ous hint to 
the imperial Pdaraub of the day, barked by an authority of such 
high influeare. The jBible, while I was in France, sujipUed the 
^ 8aerifiu i^Mrakomf^ to the Thi^rt dt (a QmUf and f urniahod 
AL Cliale»uhriand with his ** Mn'se.** 

While the theatres thus abound in sacred dramas, they vert* 
during my reaideiice in Paris, the ve^ry focus of loyalty ; and, on 
the occaainn of tbe Duc.de fierri's marriage, Racine and Mo<- 
liere, Corneille and Voltaire, were wholly laid a^ide, for thoaf 
«« pieces dt circausUmce'^ wbieh, all in praise of the royal family^ 
are founded not only on historical facts ii\ the hialory of tha 
Bourbons, but on the &m matS0 inpt« de comr* and m(4$ d$ 
senfimeni [words from the heart, aod lA^ords of sentimeiitj dailf 
uttered, or composed for 4he king« princes, aud princess^a. 
For this illustrious fjamily, whoae intell/ectval fifdendors 4ay 89 
long veiled amidst the shades of Hartwell, now blaze forth 
in all the brilliant scintillations of propos and impromptus; 
and, like FalstafT, they appear not only eminently witty them- 
selves, but are the cause of wit in others. Those dramatista 
and poets, who, under the imperial .regime, in praising the 
Emperor, were *tnot touched^ but wrapt f* are now» under 
the influraoD of j*oyalty, in praising tbe king* 

** Not amahmtd^hMX. intpired/* 

The King, however, who is a person of literary taste, and in 
the words of his eulogists, « passianni pour les lettres^^ [passion- 
ately fond of letters], must occasionally not only revolt from the 
matter, but tlie manner of his panegyrics, which do infinitely 
more credit to tbe loyalty of his eulogists, than tf) their talents. 
Andf though it may nuike a par ^ of his dvvine right, to hear the 
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inonlinate» base flattery levied on bis jud^meiit with patient re- 
signation ; yet his legitimacy csknnot ah^ays be proof aji;ainst 
such atiresomeyarrogo uf fulsome homage. For« as the Cheva- 
lier de Bouflers Sr\yH, with more levity tj^nit becumes the stibjert* 
«< // n'y a que Dieu^ qui ait un a89e% grand fond de gavtte^ pour 
ne pas s^ennuyer dt totts ks hommages qu*an lui rend^* ^Tbere is 
only God who has a sufficient fund of gaiety» not to be weaned 
with all the homage that is paid to him]. 

0f these pieces de circanstance^ I saw about twenty performed, 
all on the Stibject of royal virtue and royal wit* under different 
tides and fictions :— besides the thousand and one Henrys the 
Fourth^ every incident of whose life was dramatised. I'here 
was •• Charles de France ;** — the •• Chemin de FontainebleaUi** 
'• Une j(mmU a Versailles^^* «• Utie Soiree nux ThuiUeries ,•'* 
« Les Fiiles a marierf^ « La Pensee d^un bon Roi ,•" — •* Le Bon- 
heur d*un bon Roi ;** « Le Roi et la Ligue%^^ •• LHmprontptu ic 
Froveitce** [The road to Ffmtainhleau — A day at Versailles — 
An evening at the Thuilleries — The daughters to be married— « 
The thought of a gt)od king — The happiness of a good king — 
The K»ng and the League— The extempore of Provence], and a 
hundred others of the '« self-same cast and numld.^^ 

A little piece at the VaudeviUe partirularly amused me^ by its 
loyal ingenuity. The characters were comprised nt flowers; the 
presiding deity wa^) J^lora* I expected, from the opening of the 
piece, that the author had dramatised the ** Loves of the Plants^* 
and when 1 saw tliQ heroines of the VaudeviUe appear upfin (he 
scene, as the modest snow^dropf pale primrose, bashful vioUtf play- 
fat tidip^ and young camationt wiUi its blushing eheekf^i natu- 
rally exfiected that Zephyr, with his attendant aides-de-camp of 
fluttering gales, who << crowd the gaudy grove,*^ would 

" Woo« Mid win their vegeuble loves," 
and — 

" Love out tbeir hour, and live in air/* 

as I had seen them do a few nights before at the Opera. This 
pi^ce de circonsUincet however, represented not the loves^ but the 
loyalty of the plants. It is needless to say, that the lUy was par- 
tirularly distinguished by Flora, ^ho croons her as queen of iht 
garden; and who relates to her odorons subjects, that having 
made a tour through the world, in search of virtuef-^'-fcegetablef 
animaL or moral, for she was not particular, she was returning 
to her native bowers, \^ hen accidentaUy passing by the gardens ^ 
the Thuilleries^ she was attracted, not, as mijrht be expected, by 
one of its beautiful parten*e8^ but by the King in one of the win* 
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dows, and sbe winds np her speech in a solemn d^Iamatory 
tone, with 

*' Je eherchai la ve r i u €t je trwtnai Lom9P 
[1 sought Tiriue— «ad 1 found Louis !] 

Tlie flowers are all ilelijirhted at this reneontrtf particularly the 
liljr, as making a part of il^ myal eHtablishment ; but i\mr ex- 
pressions of joy are interrupted* by Flora ob»prving, on a re- 
mote part of the stage, one of her fragrant train covered with a 
dark veil of 

*' Purple and cobaltic blue" 

She inquires who is that sulky flower that stands in a ^< mome 
siUnce'** [sullen silence], p<»utiiig in the cornert and« after some 
delimte hesitatiiHi, the sister blossoms reply, that it is the guilty, 
proscribed^ itsurping violeU >^ho aione« of all the flowers, had re- 
fust»d oheilience to the •* crowned ^i/y," in the absence of the g<id- 
dess. — ^I'he violet is instantiv called into court, reprobated, and 
condemned ; but* as clemency is the order of the day^ the vioUt is 
to be «• amnestijiif** and by this term I thought we should have 
seen her pr^^tty head cut 08*. But her dark veil was only remov- 
ed, and site was permitted to take her place in the parterre of 
loyalty, which surrounded the goddess, and who all sung h finale, 
in praise of Fhraf and Louis XVII I. 

Notwithstanding, however, that the loyalty'of the audience 
seemed equal to any claims made on it, uinm this occasion, the 
scene of the guilty violet, her condemnation, and reprieve, was 
a little too strong for the critical acumen of the parterre; and as 
in a piece expressly written in praise of the royal marriage, it 
would have been impossible to have cried **d la portef*^ or com- 
manded the dropping of the curtain, — a man in the pit evinced 
at once his loyalty, taste, and ingenuity, by jumping up and cry- 
ing out, " Mes amis^ crions: vive le EaiP^ [My friends call out : 
long live the king], and amidst shouts c»f laughter, clapping, and 
Vive le Roil the piece was dismissed from the stage. " The flow- 
ers drooped their fair heads, as if a sharp north-east wind had 
suddenly blasted their beauties, and the curtain dropped, but 
dropped only to rise again, for the representation of 

" La Pent^e d'vn bwi Hou** 
[The thouf^ht of s piod. king]. 

This Pensie d^un hon Baif was, that the money usually laid ont 
on Are* works, on the na asion of royal marriages, should now ba 
expended in portioning a certain number of young girls in mar- 
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ria^ ; and tverj rtme in ihtjimale, wbich omwMi olAttj, ends 
with— 

[That thinlu the kufp]. 

A few flights before, the jKnofe of mia of these oceamMol pieces 
had ended ^ith the **nM suUimt*^ [aablinie words] of the Doc 
D'Atigoulemc^ 

" Mtn ami, fai la vue ba9$e.** 
[My friend, I am near-sighted]. ' 

and as his royal highness was present, with glass to his eye, he 
seemed a personal comment on the text, and added considerably 
to its effect. Such is the miserable, tasteless, injudiciout), and 
ftilsooie staff, administered, as exciting draughts <if loyalty, to 
the people of Parts, and which, purrhased at stated prices iniiii 
the hireling poetasters and scrilMers of the day, disgrace their 
theatres, shame the public taste, and render thf^se who prAse^ 
those who are praised, and tiiose wbo applaud such praises^ 
ttquaily ludicrous in the €yos of all foreigners. 
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Academies of France.-^The InstUut ImptriaL'-^First siUing of the 
JnstUut RayaL^J>Mices of Eminent and Literary Cliaracters. — 
VAihe M&reUet.—Duc de Brancas.—SHard.-^LaUy ToUendaL 

-^Xtt Fayette. — Qinguenk.-'--^Bregoire Le Merder.-^ Vdney.-^ 

Se^n — Dewon. — Due de Levis.-^Chdteaubriant. — Pastoret. — 
Ji. Pastoret — PigauU Le Brun, — Picard.^-^esdames de Stael, 
— de Geti/ts, — de SouxOf^e ViUette, — Ccfiidusion. 

« qiPEST'CE que VAeaOkmie Franqaise 9—d guoi serUelie f*' 
[What IS the French ArHdeiiiy*-^f what use is it ?] This was a 
question often propounded, but never satisfactonly answeiTd, 
even under the ancient regime. — ^The object of this body was, 
however, clearly analoj^ous to that of the « Jicadimie des belles 
kUreSf* as defined by MabiMon, who laid it down that «< Voccn- 
patian de VJieadi^e des belles lettres doit itre la gloiredu Roi** [Vhe 
occupation of the Academy of Belles Lettres ought to be tho 
glory of the King.] 

It was in the same spirit, that the Jcadhnie Franqaise gave as 
a prize subject to its members, <« LaqneUe des vertus du Roi est 
la plus digne de l* admiration y* [Which of the King's virtues is 
most worthy of admiration ?] When this programme was pre- 
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' sented to Louis XIII. he changed colour. The flattery of nearly 
fifty yeat*9 had not prepared him for the disg^usttng homage of 
this srrvile body. 

The Frinch Ai ademy orijsjinated with the Cardinal d^" Riche- 
lieut who made it an insrrument of that system of despotism* the 
exti^nsk^ of^which he pursued through every direct and indirect 
engine of influence or corruption.— A few men, of distinguished 
talents and independent principles) assembled at each others* 
houses, in the early part of the reign of Louis XIV- for the 
purpose of a free discussion of subjects of taste, lirerature, and 
pliilofiuphy— There was a taint of liberty in this little knot of 
JMeratif thus congregating without patenter ordinatice from the 
gii vernment, that alarmed the cardinal- minister $ and those, whom 
he could not punish, he resolved to degrade, by forcing on thcdi 
bis protection, and converting their voluntary communion ii»to a 
cor)>orate and authorised body. From the ruin of this smalU 
bui fi'ee Roriet} , arose the stupendous and pretending edifice of 
the ^eademie Franqaise. Confined, restricted, and debased by 
its in»itii<^tion, it became a mere theatre of exhibition* a Gratto 
del Cane to aspiring genius, stifling its breathings Corrupting 
the ftroirce of its existence, enfeebling the main-springs of ita 
energy, and compensating its degradation, by one of tJ^i^e 
fuTsoine tt6geSf which came too late to repay the sacrifices maie 
to obtain it.* 

The first object of tlie French academy seems to have been, to 
oppose and crush the aspiration of superior and original genius; 
and when royal authority did not interfere to favour the election 
of thoSe, who. with talents of higher direction, devoted their 
poweh) to flattery and adulation, the first men in France both for 
ahility and celebritj' were passed over and neglected. Racine 
had written most of his finest tragedies, and Boileau his best 
8atir«^«,"^hen they were proposed, and rejected by the Academy. 
It was the ••je le rei/a?** [it is my will] of the king, that, like a 
leitre de cacheU obtained tiie adoiission of these two geniuses into 
this state prison of intelleot and ability ; whose members bowed 
to the regal J!af, and accorded to potper, what they had refiised 
to merit. 

Mnliere never was admitted to the honour of the fanteuU [arm* 
chair]. Uufresny s^id Le Sage never sought the distinction. La 

* la tliis Bchool of flattery and aervility, all were panegyriaed with inditcri- 
minate ad cot rat ion. Every man was eulogised in bis presence by another* 
whom he had himseif just eulogised according to statute; and while thus 

'* One was be-RoscUis'd, the other be-praiaed^" 

the pdblic, who were alwi&ys called in to assist at these ludicrous solemn ities 
of bad taste and vanity^ laughed at 6oiA. 
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Fontaine was nearly seventy, w hen his name was reliictantiji 
admitted among tlie <« qttfirante** [forty ]» who were said to have 
had <« Pesprit camme quatre*^ [wit enough for four]. Corneille 
first learned the existence of this body, by their outcry against 
his tragedies! and he then wittily exclaimed : **JHmite Pundes 
nies trcis Horaces ; fen appeUe au peuple'*^ [i will imitate one of 
my three jbtoratii ; ( will appeal to the people]. The appeal w^ 
admitted ; and the French people, at all times, have crowned 
Jum their poet.— The gates of the Academy were closed against 
JVIi>nj;e8quiei|, by. royal authority : and be forfeited liis indepen- 
dence, and he denied his own words, to obtain an indispensible, 
but .degrading dignity, which he had do ably ridiculed in his 
^* Persian Ufters^^ ... 

Voltaire satirised the Academy tlirough the whole of a corres- 
pondence of fifty years ; and wlien after almost as many years' 
unavailing,struggle, he was at last received, he found this lumi- 
nous body whally incapableof managing the interests of his **cheres 
vingt-quatre Utlres de Valphabet ;^^ [his dear twenty-four letters 
of the alphabet] which he at last took out.of their hands ; and 
began bknself the retorm of their dictionary, their great work ; 
the monijment of their insufficiency, their indolence, and medio- 
ority. 

The academy was to D'Alembert another Mademoiselle de 
I'Espinasse. In his connexion with either, there wan not a trace 
of energy of character, or of mental manhood. — All was feeble- 
ness and subjectiofi. He carried the love letters of the one to his 
rivals, and he seconded the tyranny of the other in his discourses } 
and when, after talking of the « chains^' of the Academy, he aban- 
doned bis independence for its /autattiZ [arm-chair], he proved that 
the genius of calculation, if among the most useful was nut ne- 
cessarily among the most elevated of human endowments. 

Voltaire reproached the geometrician with suBering his am- 
bition de lui eouper les aiUs [to clip his wings]. It was, perhaps, 
*to preserve their wings unclippedf that Hejvetius, Rousseau, 
Diderot, Raynal, and many other distinguished men, who 
flourished immediately before the revolution, refused to seek^ 
and never obtained admission into the French Academy. . Tho 
venerable Abbe Sc Pierre, the single and solitary patriot ad- 
mitted into their servile band* was expelled, on the alleged crime, 
of having judged the i^eign of Louis Xi V. by principles of justice, 
of rea$b.n, and of truth. . , 

While;the Academy was the' subject of contempt and ridicule 
to men ofj^^nias; it still renlkained in general the object of their 
ambition,— aiid it thus presents one of the many stdecisms, which 
arise out of the incongruity of {political institutions wiUi the stat« 
of national illumination* 

PART M. P 
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# Opinion becomes easilj perverted* undei' despotiflnif and fa- 
shion will always hold a predominant muthorily* in proportion as 
principles are unknown. — Prejudices^ thus nurtured by political 
power^ rendered it indispensibie to the geng-dt^kUres [men of 
lettres] of France to obtain a fauttuil in the Academy ; because 
it was •« un-Uatf*^ a term almtist untranslatable in the lanj^uage 
of a free country ; a terra, which in royal France was the in- 
dispensibie passport to all the suffrages of society. As citiaen- 
ship did not then exist* brotherhood was substituted ; and corpo- 
rate bodies were multiplied^ because there was no public, and 
no people. 

The genS'de4eUres of France^ from the commencement of the 
reign of Louis XIV. were marked with a seal of degrada- 
tion, whose impress is not even yet effaced. To live in sordid 
and servile dependance on the great ; to niche themselves into 
ao entn-sol [a little room between two floors], in s<ome noble 
hotel I to make the charm of the society of their patron or 
patroness; to be always ready with their «< vtrsdt drcomstance, 
and impromptus ^ Unsir*' [occasional verses, and impromptus at 
leisure], and, like the Academy in its corporate capacity, to 
make compliments and eloges to kings, queens, princes, prin- 
cesses, cardinals, and ministers, seemed to be their general 
Bio<le and means of existence. A curious summary of the mean^ 
ne$s of genius, thus degraded by institutions, might easily be 
drawn up, and some of the brightest names in French literature 
might be quoted, as iilustratioos.— Segrais Was turned out of 
the scfrvice of Mademoisi He de Montpensier, because he ven- 
tured to advise his patr«)ness, on the subject of her ludicrous 
passion for de Lauzun ; and on that occasion was taken iiito the 
house of Madwme la Fayette, on the proviso of his ushering her 
insipid novel of «< Zayde*^ into the world, under his already cele- 
brated name, and of giving it up to the authoress, when expe- 
rienee should have determined its success. 

The same want of independence is marked in the groups of 
literatit who combined their whole genius to produce their ^^guir- 
UnuUs de Julie^* [garlands of ,lulia], in return for the dinners and 
protection of the hotel de Rambouillet ; in Boileau, the .stern 
censor of France, but unwearied adulator of its sovereign; in 
Racine, writing for a court, and dying of a broken heart, iK^rause 
the King frowned upon the first truth he bad ventured to utter ;* 

* Racine, pressed by Madame de Maintefion to give his 'opinion on the 
cause of the miseries and discontents of the people, was veak eiiougb, on a 
solemn vow of secrecy, to draw up a staiem^i^t for her privaie perusal,' which 
exposed the errors of government, as ihe causeof the.public distresses.— Ma- 
dame de Maintenon betrayed him to the King*, and the royal displeasure had 
such an effect oo the frame and feelings of the nenrous and susceptible poet> 
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and in the whole brilltant corps of talent, taste* and phlloeophy 
of Louts XVth's day, prostrate at (6e feet of a minister or a 
mistress, deprecating the frowns of a De Choiseul or a D'Aa* 
mont, canvassing the smiles of a Pompadour« or a Du Barry^ 
sent by a glance from tlie presence of a haughty Tenrin, or of 
an ennnyie Du Deffandf and silenced, in all the effervesoenre of 
wit, spirit, and conirersatifin, by the frigid •« vcild qui est bien^ 
[that is very well], of the little minded Mad. de Greoffrin.*.. 
i£ven Voltaire could panegyrise the vices of a Duke de Kirhe* 
lieu ; and Uonsseau, who talked so moch of liberty, never knew 
the blessings of independence.* 

Poets have, in all times and regions, (with an exception in 
favour of a few modem British poets,!) been the parasites of 
courts; and tyranny has seduloasly sought and recompensed 
those suffrages, which tended to throw a brilliant hah over ita 
crimes, and to palliate or excuse its errors to posterity. — ^Too 
many of the poets and gens de leUres [people of letters] of France^ 
from the reign of Louis XIY., became the privileged Swiss of 
literatare^ ready 

•* To fight lor Miy Ki ng, or any God/* 

who ruled the hour. Their effusions, when released from the 
dictation of interest, were still inspired by sentiments purely 
personal ; and general principles and public spirit were alike 
neglected and unknown. 

While the Acadimie Franqaise owed its origin to the Cardi- 
nal de Richelieu, Madame de Montespan, who had dictated the 
history of Louis XiV. to Boileau and Racine, suggested the idea 
of the JicadSmie des mscripHans et belies UUreSf charged with the 
task of eoternising the glory of the king, in a series of medals; 
and of judging the paintings, monuments, and sculptures, con* 
secrated to the same service. The ancient academies of France, 
in all six in number, were suf^ressed by a decree of the Na- 
tional Convention^ 1793, and replaced by the National Insti- 
tute. 

that it is thought to have preyed on bis health, and produced his death.— For 
an account of this transaction, see Madame de Maintenon, peinte par eUe mSmg 
[Madame de Maintenon, painted by herself]- 

* Rousseau lived alternati ly in depenclenee on the bounty and generosity of 
Mesdames de Warens* d'lKpinay, and de Luxembourg. To these three ladies 
he was under such serious and solemn .obligations, as a noble mind would 
have disdained to contract. » 

f High, amonic these distinguished few, stands my own eminent country* 

* man, Thomas Moore, Esq. beyond all doubt the finest lyric pnet of the age, 

and the true arenuine barci of a land, once celebrated for ** her song of other 

times," whose wrongs have been so often bis inspirs^tiooi and whose iufferlbgs 

so frequently his theme. 
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The Institute, ^hirii coipbined all the faculties of the preced- 
ing academies* was projected by those members of the Conven* 
lion most distinguislied (or ^heir abilities, and their devotion to 
tfie real interests of their country. They felt the strong neces- 
sity for concentrating the various talenta of the nation into one 
great focus, and of thus bringing the several arts to bear reci- 
procally upon each other. The Institute'was, at its formation, 
divided into three classes, and these again subdivided into fifteen 
sections. The three great divisions embraced the belks leitres, 
the natural sciences, and moral and political economy ; the last 
a class hitherto overlooked, although of all sciences the most 
influential on human happiness, the most necessary to good go- 
vernment» and as yet the most imperfectly cultivated. This ar- 
rangement of the Institute, although somewhat imperfect, was 
still essentially good ; and it might have readily accommodated 
itself to such changes, as experience would have Indicated. But 
when, under the reign of Napoleon, the Institut National became 
VlmHtut ImpSrialf it was totaUy re-modelled ; and instead of 
three, was divided into four classes :— that of physical and ma- 
thematical sciences; — of French literature; — of history and 
ancient languages; — and of the fine arts. Thus, the whole 
of the moral sciences, political economy, statistics, moral philo- 
sophy, &c. &c. were discarded from its precincts as anarchical, 
democratical, and innovating, and as utterly subversive of 
<« sound learning and religious education.'^ These enquiries* 
tolerated only under the freest governments^ have ever been 
regarded wi^ Jealousy by those who hold, and aeek to tighten* 
the reins of power. Their tendency is to rescue the authority 
of the minister from the caprice of the man ; and contemplating 
the happiness of millions, they will never be cordially cherisbein 
while personality and intrigue environ the throne, and substi- 
tute the interests of an oligarchy for the prosperity of nations. 
On the return of tlie Bourbon dynasty, the Institute, already 
sufficiently under the controul of authority, was destined to un- 
dergo a still further degradation, in the expulsion of some of its 
niost valuable members; and in the erasure* from its catalogue* 
of names already belonging to history* and consecrated to im- 
mortality. 

The first public meeting of all the classes of the ** Institut 
Royal de Francct*^ which had occurred since the banishment of 
some of its most illustrious metnber^; of Cariiot* Monge*^ On- 
goire* &c. ^. &c. was fixed to take place on the £4th of April, 
1816. So tmich was said, so much was expected, of this sitting 
of the Institute, that interest was made for tickets of admission* 
with all the solicitude, eagernes* and anxiety, which I had after- 
wards seen exhibited for the court entertainments* or the- royal 
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trousseau. The men and women were alike desirous to be pre- 
sent ; «< diseourSf^^ and <* leclures," had quite as much attractionf 
as cacKemirSy and embroidered pocket bandkerchiefd. 

We were so fortunate as to have tickets ; andy though we 
repaired to the ^ CoUige des ^uatre JWitumi'' an hour before the 
time of opening the sittings, we foond all the avenues thronged 
by an impatient multitude, who had quitted their carriages ; and 
we owed our easy admission entirely to the kindness of Mon- 
aieur La Fonde de La Debat,* who brought us in by a private 
door, as we did the excellent seats we occupied in the Hall of 
Sitting, to the politeness of' the venerable M. Suard, the Secre- 
taire perpStud of the Madhm FrarK^aue. The beautiful chapel 
of the Quqtre JVbhotu was ali^ady filled when we took our 
places, exactly in front of the great tribunal, where, under dra- 
peries of green velvet and silver, tbe biist of the King, and em- 
broidered garlands of the victorious lily, sat, as President, the 
Duke de Richelieu ; le Comte de Vaublanc, then Minister of tbe 
Interior ; the Vice President de Comte de Fontanes, and tbe 
Seeritairt perpHudf M. Suard. 

In a semi-circle on either side^ foroded round an area in the 
centre, sat the membersof the Institute, tbe representatives of 
the four Academies. Behind these distinguished persons, and 
4n the centre galleries, rose an amphitheatre of female beauty 
and fashion, mingled with the curious and tbe learned of the 
other sex. Wigs and flowers, spectacles and opera-glas- 
ses, thoughtful brows and coquettish smiles, were all closely al- 
lied in the cause of literature and 9cience, and the Institut royal de 
France* Above this variegated parterre^ (capable of confound- 
ing tha brain of learning, and of produding abstractions, not all 
phtlMophical) appeared several distinguished groups niciied in 
the hgeSf or boxes of this splendid theatre. Guards occupied 
the vestibules, and appeared at every door, — and even within 
the hallowed precincts of science and philosophy, amidst the 
benches where beauty reclined, and learning meditated, appear- 
ed tbe appalling forms of armed soldiers ; their bright bayonets 
glittering amidst feathers and .flowers, and gleaming between the. 
marble busts of depajrted genius,;— while statesmen, presiding at 
the shrine of philosophy, preached the blessings of peace, and 
vaunted the security of a reign^ so favourable to its existence. 

This incongruous mUange [medley] of ladies and sages, of 
gallantry and learning, of the frippery of dreds and of literature, 
with an armed power JUUng up the back of the scene^ and instru- 
ments uf force gleaming amidst the roses of fashion, and lilies of 

* This gentleman, who was among the number of the d^porUt d Cayenne 
[transported to Cayenne], is no less distinguished by his amiable manners, 
than by his high talents. 
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loyalty, presented to my imagination a pictnre at once rare and 
curious. It was a singalarf 1 might almost say an agitating 
eoup-d^cdl !' It was a representation of the far-famed sittings of 
the ancient Academy of Prance, of which 1 bad read so much^ 
and so long. It was an assemblage of nearly ail that France at 
that moment possessed of eminence in talent or genius, acquire- 
ment or celebrity, of statesmen, philosiiphers, naturalists, poets^ 
or artists. It was also my first observatiim of a great cnngre- 
gated French auditory of both sexes ; bringing to the scene of 
action all the zeal, enthusiasm, prejudice and pretension of the 
day, and of the nation. 

It was impossible to confound the members of the Institute 
with the rest of the congregation ; for they all sat together, and 
were all dressed in a green uniform; and, in their embroidered 
suits and point ruffles, tbey appeared as ready for the levee of a 
prince or a minister, as for the temple of Minerva. The sword, 
which once in France armed the sacred hands of faith, was now 
attached to the side of peaceful philosophy ; and Cuvier preach- 
ed the efficacy of steam, and de Choiseuil Gouffier read a Mt- 
moirt on Homer, armed in tlie defence of their subjects, like chi- 
valrous knights, about to combat the « chUmras dire^^ of their 
own fanciful creation. Thus in France men of science, like men 
offashiiHi, l^hommc de UUres and Phonime eommt Ufaid [the man 
of letters, and the man of fashion], are all obliged to ^^repr^sen- 
ter fiMemenl^* [make a handsome appearance] ; and talent in a 
plain coat, upon public occasions, would cut but a poor figure in 
company with so much embroidered genius. 

The black Brutus heads of many of this learned bodyr formed 
a singular contrast with their very fine and very studied dresses; 
and, from my first view of this assembly, I was strack by a 
mould and physiognomy to me new and singular. All seemed 
picturesque or grotesque; I never saw. so many fine formed 
heads, so many marked and intelligent countenances ; few were 
handsome, but the features of all were strongly chiselled, spirit- 
ed, and animated. There was a sort of general persimifiration 
of mind, extremely impressive to the stanger's eye; and, on 
this occasion, one might almost say, ^*the bo^ tlumghtJ* I'o me, 
however, all were strangers, for I was only a few days arrived 
in Paris ; and I was indebted to a gentleman who sat near me 
for tlie names, and, occasionally, for some little biographical 
anecdote4) of the various distinguished persons ranged before me. 
He was a middle-aged man, of a keen sarcastic countenance, and 
a manner full of caustic pleasantry. He seemed amused by the 
strong impression made on me by a scene, so calculated to inte- 
rest, and volunteered his services with an air, that convinced me 
he consulted bis own amusement as much as mine. I did not, 
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bowever, suffer the privilege of asking questions to be idle, and 
took the first person on the first row of the academical benches^ 
as the object of my inquirj. The countenance of this person 
was calm and stilly as sleeping infancy } his folded hands, and 
closing eyes, seemed not to belong to the place he occupied* 
«< Cepmdaidf** (said my Cicerone, in reply to an observation of 
tills cast,) « c'est M. lidkfrandf mats jamais visage ne fut mains 
barometre/P* [Hiiwever* it is Mr. de Talleyrand^ but never face 
was less of a barometer]. 

I pointed to another*— « OA, pour cduila; e^est k comic dc 
Fontanes; taajonrs grand partisan de ce qui existe*^ [Oh, as to 
him ; he is the count de Fontanes ; always a great partisan of 
what exists at the moment]. 

I asked the name of a third z^— after some hesitation he re- 
plie<|, »« (TesUje crois^ Baour Larmain — homme et poHe de circon- 
stance haiiU a prtvoir Ujour d^unefSte impiriale^ ou un anmrver^ 
saire royoT* [He, 1 believe, is Baour Lormian — tlie man and the 
poet of circumstance, clever at foreseeing the day of an imperial 
fete, or of a royal anniversary]. 

I was extremely curious to know the njime of a person who, 
like the witches in Macbeth, seemed 
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4ut ji^was of it."- 

Seated above the academicians, and distinguished by a dress 
of blue and silver, covered ^as I thoup^ht) with imperial bees, but 
which proved, however, to be riygal lilies; more remarkable still 
by an air of picturesque abstraction, and, though the flattered 
object of many a lady*s eye-glass, apparently self-wrapt and un- 
attending. — « Ah !'' said my informant, brightening up, « that 
is indeed a notable person ; the last of the < antiques croists' and 
noble pilgrims of Europe ; the solitary and unrivalled successor 
of the de Coucys, de Nesles, de Chatillons, and de Montforts. 
After having made the tour of the Mediterranean, and visited 
Sparta, and Rhodes, and Jerusalem; Alexandria, and Cairo, 
and Carthage, and Cordova, and Grenada, and Madrid ; and 
finally saluted the Bbro, he returned to his own country, bring- 
ing with him trophies of his piety, and testimonies of that use- 
ful spirit of research, which leads men to visit other nations, in 
order that they may enrich, enlighten, and benefit their own. 
To use his own words, he returned with a dozen of pebbles of 
Sparta, Argos, and Corinth ; a chaplet ; a little bottle of the 
waters of Jordan ; a phial of the waters of the dead sea; and a 
few reeds gathered on the banks of the Nile ! !'* 

In addition to these treasures, which will doubtless form a new 
class in the Museums of France, he has himself told us «« Je 
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tdcherai d*elever en silence wn monuinefit a ma patrii^' Jl an 
working in silence at raising a oionument to my country]. He 
is now, most likely, working at this edifice^ which it is tbought, 
will take the forms ofpoliticaV science; ror the philosppher of the 
desert* it is supposed, is now ambitious to be the philosopher of 
the Thuiileries. By this description I recognised M. Chaute- 
briand, whose <« Itineraire^^ I had just finished^ ' " 

My informant then pointed out to my observatlori, tii rapid 
and interesting succession, Bertholet, Choiseol-Gouffier,jG'uvierf 
Denon, Humboldt, Grerard, La Place, Lanjuinais, Lahgles, ;Le 
M ercier, Pastoret, Pinel, Picard, Etienne, Prony, Segur, Sicard, 
La Cretelle, Oeoffry, and many other distingutslied persons, witli- 
whose names or works 1 bad long been acquainted. * 

The opening of the Seance closed at once my list of qaestioiris, 
and his very amusing replies. 1 held in^ my hand the <* ordrede$ 
lectures;*^ and, though acquainted with the subjects which' w«ro 
to be discussed, I found it extremely difficult td follow the speak- 
ers, or rather the readers ; — the same unmarked enunciation, 
monotonous equality, and psalmodising accent, as had disgusted 
me in some of the inferior actors of the Theatre Fran^ ass, dis- 
tinguished the public recitations of the Institute. Not an inflex- 
ion of voice, not a single variety of intonation ;-— all was nasal 
and unempbatic, and comparable only tc^he drope of an untu- 
nable bagpipe. His Excellency,. the^pnAte de Y&ublanc, 
opened the sitting, by a discourSf Which was <lle geAMne oration 
of a minister of state, proving that,*<« Whateveir Js^lat right," and 
Ibat the present happy position of France ^wMat ifiost favoura- 
ble to the cultivation of arts, learnings and^<science. 

He was answered by the Due de Richelieu, as president of the 
sitting, in the same tone and tendency. On the subject of this 
reply, there is little to be said ; but 1 could not help observing, 
that the Due de Richelieu has prevented his celebrated grand- 
father from being the last grand Seignetir Fraiu^ais; for high 
blood and high birth were never more finely- represented, than in 
the fine countenance, the «oble aspect, and distinguished air of 
tiie present respresentative of that illustrious bouse. The Due 
de Richelieu is, indeed, the very personification of nobilitj. 

The Comte de Fontanes, as vice-president, pronounced a dis- 
course on the solemnity ; which was followed by a JIficmotre opoa 
Homer, by the Comte de Clioiseul-Oouffier, president of the 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres. The name of this 
eminent and interesting person was alone sufficient, to command 
my profbund and undivided attention to whatever he should ut* 
ter. The author of the delightful Traroels in Oreece and Jsia, 
made for the benefit of science and of art, calculated to amuse the 
tightest^ and to instruct the gravest^ the able ambassador of th^ 
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pArte, who turned a placPf usually arceptpri as one of sordid 
profiiy to the purpoHes of knowlfclj^e and illumination. M. de 
Ch«)ist>ul is also eminently respertuble by bis adliPiHifire to tkie 
famiJy of the Bourbons, from principle and sentiment ; U' hen in- 
terest and ambition nii^ht have pointed out to him a more cer- 
tain path to wealth and honours* 

The discours on Homer* a subject by no means pre/g^nant with 
novelty, was followed b> ♦« Heflexions sur la Marche actutUe des 
Sciences^ ct sur Uurs Rapports arcec la SaciSfP* [Reflertions on the 
actual prop'ess of the sciences, and their relations with society], 

{irmounced v^ith an unusual dejg;ree of vivarity b> Cuvier. This 
uminous and able discourse was irradiated with brilliant points^ 
and delivered with ^reat animation. The ladies, by far i\x% 
most audible part of the assembly, in their manifestatitms of ap* 
probation, applauded almost tsf^ry ynonX-^^^ C*tst charmant!'-^ 
<« C*t8t htan^ [Ir is charming. — it is fine], — with Repeated* «<6ra- 
TDOS,** followed every sentence; and when M. Cuvier observed 
q{ steam^ in hiu ardent eulo/y;ium on its qualities, that it had one 
superiority over the human mind itflelf; — namely, that it was 
not <* susceptible ni de fatigue nt de distracti&n^* [not susceptible 
either of fatiji^ue or of absence], a hundred pretty lips were beard 
to echo " MJ que d^est jmUf et Jin et in^enieuxr* [Ah ! how 
just, how fine, how ingenious] and one lady, observing that I 
admired the energy of enunciHtion of this great naturalist, re* 
marked to me, «* Madame^ voUd commeon parledaus voire cham" 
hre des communes? JV'es^ ce pas /"' [Madame, it is ia that man- 
ner they speak in your tiouse of Commons ! Is it ntit ?] 

A short time aftrr this my first view of M. Cuvier, I had the 
pleasure of joining his Saturday -evening cirrle,at his own house 
in the Jardin des Plantes [Garden of Plants], — and 1 confess, I 
admired the amiable man in the bosom of a (harming happy fa- 
mily, all smiling round him, as much as I had done the cele- 
brated philosopher, in the public sittings of the Institute. 

M. Cuvier gave place to M. Quatremere dp Qiiincy. perpetu- 
al secretary of the class des beaux arts [fine arts], who pronoun- 
ced a discourse on the monuments of art, ** dus a la Restaura^ 
tionfJT* [fruits of the Restoration] and the sitting was termi- 
nated by a poetical epistle from the late M. Diicis, the transla- 
tor of Shakspeare, to the Chevalier de Boufflcrs« and read by 
Mons. Campencm, member of the classe des belles lettres. 

Something wearied by the discordant and declamatory tones 
I had so long listened to, and not particularly edified or enter- 
tained by the subjects or compositions of the varions discourses^ 
I felt both my ear and spirits relieved by the breakifig up of the 
Institute, which upon the whole gave me an impression little 
favourable to incorporated bodies of learnings or confraternities 

PART II. q 
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of taste. Sorh socirtiea, nior«t skdapred, perhapsy to the subtlety 
And vanity of fnediocritv ami pretensioiiy ma^ present an fibject 
And give a^lirertinn Ui inWrvw ability. Bui U«^mer and OsBian^ 
And Miiti>n and Bhak8|)earet were of no Academy ; and Aris- 
totle, hIio j^ave ruleft to others, received the prinriples of his 
own from nature only. Learned academies and literary re- 
views belon^f perhaps, to the decline of national lit<;rauire*.— 
They are at least never found existing in its infancy, rarely iff 
its primf* Engines to prejudice public tastct or to bian its 
jodgniVnt, they may give currency to second rate talent, or afford 
tempf»rary fipposition to superior genius ;~but tlieir fiats be- 
longiiig to their own day, and governed by its passions may 
Atiiuse, but will scarcely influence posterity. The •^one Milton" 
will stiH reach the immortality which nature meant to be bis 
birth-right ; when the name of his4^riticai reviewer, now rescued 
from obscnrityby the ridicule attached to it, shall be forgotten* 
even with that claim to preservation. 

While the InMitute thus presented a sort of hircPs-eye view of 
the talent of France, it did not concentrate all that was estima- 
ble in its genius ' and its worth ; and I counted it among the 
prfMidest privileges enjoyed during my residence in that country* 
that I was occasionally permitted to behold tbfiset on whom the 
world's eye had been so long fixed, but who had now withdrawn 
in weariness or indignation, in sorrow or infirmity from its 
gaze. Too often, however, this valuable privilege was over- 
sbadowed by sadness ; too often the hope it held fi>rth was frus- 
trated, by the prccariousness of malady, or the suddenness of 
dissolution. Chenier, De Lille, Le Brnn, Boufflers, Ducis. St. 
Piej»re, had but recently paid the debt of nature, when I arrived 
ki France; and stie too, whose name is never then* pronounced 
but with eyes that glisten, and tones that melt, the sublime, the 
tender Madame Cottin, with her true woman's genius, was 
likewise no more; and where I sought for traces of her lifet 
I found but the history of her viKues.f 

Of that brilliant constellation of genius and piiilosophy, whicti 
shed a lustre upon the veign of Louis XV., a few even still lin- 
ger on the horizon of literature* The Abbe Morillet, the doye% 

* Tbete obsenrations do not extend to ftcientiiic academies, bat are hasard- 
ed, aft applying exclusively to arts, governed tn tlieir own nature by Uisie and 
opinion. 

f Madame Cotrin was one of the most popular writers in Prance. She united 
all stfrages in her favour; and 'the modest simplicity and blameless excel* 
lence of li^r life have con'nbuted greaiy o her popuianty Without beauty, 
almost Without tikose graces which supply its place, Madame de Got tui in* 
spired two ardem and fatal pasaions^ which ceased only with the lives of her 
lovers. Her young* kinsman. Monsieur D***. shot himself mher garden ; his 
ansuccessful and sexagenary rival. Monsieur **** poisoned himself, ashamed^ 
it is said, of a passion equally hopeless and unbecominy his yean. 
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de la ItUrature [Ihe senior o( literature], stjJI lives^ (at least I 
iK>pe he lives) maintaining to the last siMsHhinji^ of tliat ethereal 
glow, which Marniuntel describes as brightening e?ery sphere 
in which he 3h(me. i wa.s honoured by an invitation and nuist 
kind message, through his excellent and amiable niece, a true 
^ntigane^ sa>'ingi that the moment he was able to sit up in his 
bed, he would be glad to receive me : for it is long since even 
that privilege, bad been granted him^ by age and infirmity .-^To 
ind the Ai)be Morillet stiil living, was to me a subject^of plea- 
surable astonishment The friend of Voltaire, of Bousseau, 
Diderot, and Marm^ntel, whose name is to be found in every 
page of the history of tlie last sixty years of the French lite- 
rature ! 

Marmontel* compares the humour of the Abbe Morillet to tbat 
of Swift, whf», he observes, alone surpassed Idm in U$ tours dt 
pUnsanterieJiiumetU ironipies [turns of wit finely ironical]. •• H 
se fuoHtraU^** says Mnrmontel, « a nos diners avec une dme on- 
verte et ferme^ U dans le cftur atUatU de justice que dans Pesprilf' 
{Ue sh4»wed bidiself at our dinners wilii a soul open and firm» 
end a heart as correct as his mind]. To this f harming ct^rac- 
ter tie adds, that his conversation was une source iPidHs sainiB^ 
fnreSi frafondts quU stms jamais tarir, ne d^kordait jamais** [a 
spring of ideas salutary, pure and deep, which was w^sev eX" 
bausted and never overflowed]. — ^The Abbe Morillet was the 
intimate fi-iend of Dideret; and when the latter wan attacked 
by Palissot, in his comedy of •« Lrs PhUosophesp^^'^MorUlet be* 
came Ute cbampiofi of tiie god of liin idolatry, in a little w<irk 
called ** the VisionJ^ It was in this work, that some lines, of- 
fensive to Madame de Robeck, the protectres59 of Palissot, caused 
a lettre de cachH to be issu>ed against the Abb£, who for an idle 
pleasantry was thrown into the Bastille ; and his imprisonmeat 
would have terminated in banishment, but for tbe tiniely inter* 
cession of Madame La Duchesse de Luxembourg, who, at the 
iastigation of Rousseau, went in person to Versailles to Sfdidt 
the minister St. Florentin ; and finally obtatoed tlie release of 
the captive, whose imprtsortment ami emancipatifia were equal* 
ly the. result of undue influence, strongly characteristic ef the 
times. ^ 

The Abbe Morillet, the dear friend of Diderot, wbo bad nearly 
lost his reason in the donjon of Vinrennes; — of Marmontd, who 
had been thrown into tbe Bastille for reciting a humourous sa- 
tire ;— ^f Rousseau, banished for the novelty of his paradoxes; 
*--of Voltaire, to whom, the night before his death, the court sent 

* Marmontel wm married to a niece of the Abb^ Morillet, whoie eharmt 
and virtues he baa celebrated in hia own dekigHtful Mfnmret, 
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a UUre de cachit^ and the parliament a writ nf prise de corps^ 
himself (he victim of the abuse nf power, delef^ated to so nianjr 
corrupt hands ;*-the Ahhe Morillet was naturall} led to favour 
a revolution, vthirh promised the annihilation of evils so fatal 
to the libi'Hy* reason, and happiness of mankind, tie %as am«ing 
its early and sti*enuous advocates; and had previously disiin* 
guished himself among the econ »mists of the ministry of Tnr- 
gnt. His ** Maimel des In^uisiteurs^'** — *• JiSmoires contre la 
Compagnie des Indes;*^ — his ** TraiU des DMxs et des Feints?^ 

(Manual of Inquisitors — Memoirs against the India Company— 
lis Treatise on Pleasure and Pains], and iiis writin<i:8 on public 
•ronomyt and general theories of commerce, &c« ixr. obtaine4 
bis reception into the Acad^ie Franqaisef in the place of I' Abbe 
Milot* 

A short time before I arrived in Paris, at the advanced age of 
ninety, he had fractured a limb, which had increased his gen<*ral 
infirmities, and confined him perpetually to his bed. But he 
talked of recovery, — receiving visit;*— at times exhibited his 
faculties in full force, — and still emitted some of those sparks 
of Rabelaisian humi>ur, attributed to him by cotemfmrary wits. 
But he never rose from his pillow during my residence at Pa« 
ris, and when 1 left it, he was, I understood^ at the last extre- 
mity* 

The once gay, gallant, eccentric Due de Brancas assured me, 
throuf!^ the medium of his friend and phystrian, the excellent 
and ingenious Doctor Montegre, that if I would venture to see a 
cross old man, as smin as his health would permit, he would be 
happy to receive me. 

in a •« cross old man*' verging on eighty, it is difficult to re- 
cat the brilliant, witif, eccentric Comte de Lauraguais; the 
lover of Sophie ArnouIt,f the author of a JH^moire^ interesting 
by the pleasantry, humour, and wit, of its compositions, if not 
by its subject ; and once among the leaders of those in France 
VI ho, to the fear and horror of the court of Versailles, first be- 
came infected with the disease then called the ^nglemanie. The 
Due de Brancas was among the earliest and most passionate ad- 
mirers of tlie gi>vernnient of EnglamI, where he resided in 1775» 
and brought back to FrH|^ce those principles, in favour nf a 
free constitution, which, for twenty years before the Revolution^ 

• The Abbd Mopillet was among the veterans of literature, whom Buona- 
parte liberally prnatoned. A short time before I left Paris, it was understood 
that the king also had granted him an annuity. 

t The Due de Brancas demanded of his physicians, whether ennui could 
kill? being answered ** that it was potaible," he immediately flew to Sophie 
Amotdt, and urged her to commence « suit agamsl the Prince D'Uenin, who 
was at thai time wearying her wiib his addresses. 
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>0rere aniversally remved and diflrussod among the thinkinfi;^ part 
of a nation, to whom they were only known aa Utopian theo- 
ries. 

When the Due de Brancas (then Corote de Laura^is*) first 
appeared at rourt, after his return fn^m l!^nf[^land* L«»ijis XVI. 
askeii in an ironiC2i||tone, *< what he had learned there 2" 

A pensevn Sire** n'o thinks Siref] replied the I>«ke bowinjf^; 
-^<* a panser ks dtvaux'** [to look after Jyiwa!] rqplied tha 
King disdainfully, and turned on hia heel. 

I believe Mauperfiiift has observed that, «« fe i»rps humain est 
un fruit qui est vertjusqtte a la vieiUesse ; U mom^ de la, mart est 
la tnaturite** [the human bt>dy is a fruit which is green till old 
a£;e; the moment of death, is its maturity]. This curious "hy- 
pothesis seems strictly applirable to the French temperament. 
Time rather mellows than withers its powers, and the last 
hours of life are neither the most feeble, nor the let^precious 
of pr Jon^ed existence. 'With a constitution greatljMb paired, 
and almost a confirmed valetudinarian, the Duke de Brancas 
still retainn great brilliancy and force jof mind ; and, after hav- 
ing run the rounds of pleasure, politics and literature, he is 
involved, in the decline of life, in studies adapted to tbm 
vigour* it may be almost said, the iUusions of its dawn. 
Engaged in metaphysical pursuits, and studies of the most 
profound ahstrartion, the once gay, gallant de Lauragais, tba 
Votary of the graren* is found surrounded by v<dumesof phiioBO- 
phy and metH|)h>Hir9, still giving his decided preference to every 
thiiTg that is li«nglish; the works of our best metaphysicians ai« 
his const ant study and delight; and Locke, Priestly, and Stuart 
are nou usurping the place of the** GenUl Bernard^** « Det Muses 
OalianteSf*^ and the Mimoires^ and light literature, which once 
formed the library of a frenchman of rank and fiishton. 
«**«ia#*«#* 

<< Farmi mes connoissances^** says Manhontel, ^•Uy avoH d 
Paris unjeune homme* appelU Suardf d*un espri^Uf delie^ juste, 
et sage ; d^un earactere ainuMe^ d'lm commerce daux et Uani ; as- 
se% imlni de belles lettreSf paHant Wen, Scrivatft d^un style pur, aisip 
nature^ et du meiUeure gbnt; discret surtout^ et reserve^ avec des 
sentimens honnStes^* [A*uong my acquaintances, says Marmontel, 
there was a( Paris a youn^ man named Suard,. whose mind was 
delicate, acute, correct and sensible; his dispfisition was amiable, 
bis manners mild and affable ; he was well versed in the belles 
lettres, he talked well, he wrote with taste, and in a style pure, 
easy, and natural ; above all, he wasdiw^reet, prudent, and had 
the best principles]. When the original of this amiable picture, 
at the distance of neacly sixty years from the moment in which 
it was dftawn, was announced to me in my ow& apartments in 
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PariSf the name of Suard waa not beard witl^out eraotiona of 
pleasure and intereat. The youth excepted, the resembianrc* to 
the picture waa still perfect. The character, the manners of 
Monsieur Suard, possess, at this moment, all the. mildness* sua- 
Tity, and amiability, attributed to them bv his friend Mai*montel; 
but he ia no longer a yonn^debtUant inTFtf|Mrorld of literature^ 
«< aMe» imlb de belles Itttreir [m^cII versed m the belles lettres] ; 
he has for more jiuin twenty years filled the |Uace of ucrHairt 
perpHuel to the PSnirh Academy, and 8ucret*{1iiig'iromefiiHtirl\ to 
his friend Mnribi^tel, in that high office, occupies the first ma- 
gisterial cliaii.«of the literal empire, once aoiicited i\ith such 
warmth and anxiety by contending wits. 

Monsieur Suard was received into the French academy in 
17r4, with his friend the Abbe de Lille ; and« as lie himself re- 
lated to me, in spile of the intrigues of the reiebrate^l Mare«*hal 
Vtir de JHj^helieu, who presented tltese two elegant writers, and 
axcellerillnen, to Louis XV. as *« EncfclopMistes .'** a teno which* 
at that time, was the most fearful and ofletiaive to royal ears. In 
his 4iscours de rSception^'M. Suard made many strong atlnsi<itis 
to U>e resistance ofiV^red to the progress of |>hil«»Hophy, and illu- 
toination ; and ingeniou.sly observe^!, «« que VesprU e»t comme line 
pUiHtef dwU on ne saurail urreter la v^^thon, suns la /aire pMr'^ 
fThe miiiil is like a plant, if its gmwth ts s(<»pped, it |ieri8lies]* 
When the Due de Riclielieu learned the elertion of the two <« Eit* 
^€y^l^disteS9*^ he forswore tli^ Academy ; exclaiming viith great 
viokwire : «« Cejtf un despotisme intoierMe^ ckoeun yfaii ce qu*U 
vettt* [It is an intolerable despotism, every one doea what be 
pleasesj. 

It was in this m discowrs de rteeption,** that M. Snard made an 
enthusiastic iloge on Voltaire, which was the foundation of tlieir 
friendship, and the origin of their intimacy ; « and never/* (ob- 
served M. Suard, speaking on the subject of his ill.istrioua 
friend) <« never wa^ his name mentioned in the aittitig^ of the * 
Academy, Uiaf it was mit followed with siioutsof applaase/'*^ 
The friend of Turcot, of Condorcet, and of V<»li,aire, sind sf^- 
maiised himself as an EncychpSdiste^ M. Suard could scarcely 
fiiii to be among the advocates of the first revolution, for it una 
a cause that then embraced all the genius and worth of the na- 
tion, with much, of its rank and much of its opulence. When 
the reign of terror arose out of the frightfnl fermentation of this 
extraordinary and unparalleled event, M. Suard was aniHig 
the many whose principles of moderation marked them out, as 
victims of persecution, to the infuriate and the anti-revolutionarjr 
faction ; and he was among the number of the diporUs [trana- 
ported] to Cayenne. After his return to Franc^e, and the eleva- 
tion of JBaonaparte to the imperial throne, Suaird ^aa 
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member of tbe Legion of Honors and preserved h|8 distfnguiBli- 
ed plart- ill the ar^dem/, thoui;h Napoleiin^ with his wonted 
naivete and iinpatienre whs heard to say, ** Monsieur Snard, esU 
il toujours Secretaire perpiiuel de PJicademie** fls Monsieur Suard 
always perpetual secretary of the Arndemy ?J 

M. board is considered as well affected to the reigning go* 

verninenr; for thou,<h «< rebeUion Unf in kis way»''-^B Falstaff 

savs, yet eighty is'rrpt an age^ in which a man would be likely 

« 'to /fid Ur 

The King, in 1814, created M. Suard ofBcer of the Legion of 

* Honor, and Censeur Royalhonorairel I was indebm to the lovely^ 
the pleasant Countess G* cte la Rochefaucault, for my acquaint* 
auce with Monsieur and Madame Suard, to N\ho8e mriea I had a 
"ver) kind and frequent invitation. Madame de Suard, the frienil 
of Mademoiselle de L'Kspinasse, and (»f many other distinguished 
women of tliat day, was once celebrated for her beauty, and is 
still distinguished by ber literary acquirements. TNI? guest of 
Voltaire, at Ferney, and on the list of his female favourites, when 
it \»as observed to hiiu that if all his works were lost, they. would 
be fotind in the head Of Madame Suard, he replied : **Ihdaiveni 
done etre Irien carriges^* [ I'bey ought then to be well cori*ected]. 

Madame Suard alvv ays spoke to me of Voltaire, with a vene- 
ration the most profound and filial. To judge of the amiability 
of his <'haracter, she said it was necessary to live umler the same 
roof v\ith him. Slie asked him one day, why he kept the melan- 
choly picture of the Colas* family, which hung at the foot of 

' his hcd, always before his eyes ; he replied that he had become 
id^Mtiiied with them and their misfortunes; and that» until he 
bad redeemed all that was titen redeemable of their wrongs, he 
should never laugh, without feeling self reproach. When he gave 
up his time, his talents, his peace, in the cause of this unfortu- 
nate family, (added Mademoiseili* Suard,) his efforts caused a 
general emotion in society, << (fetoit un soukvemeiU du cceur uni^ 
versel*' [it was an universal rising of the heart]. 

Madame Suard is author of <« Madame de MfhiUnon^ piente 
par eUe-meme** [painted by herself,] and some otiier literary 
produc-tionsy to which her modesty has declined lending her 
name. 

I was one evening at the Princess de Benin's, once so cele- 
brated for her beauty, and always so distinguished for the ex- 
cellence of a disposition, to which her fine countenance is « a 
fair index** and conversing with the venerable Princejsse de 
Foix, to whom I had been just introdoced, when a gentleman 
was presented to me by the almost startling name of the Comte 
Lally Tfdiendal. Ireland should be proud to know that a cha- 
racter, so marked by worth and talent, and particularly distin- 
guished by those virtues whicb^ belonging to nature^ honour 
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every country in which they appear* that Lally Tollendal 
claims her hb his native land. « At least,'' said Mofisieiir ToU 
lendai« «* it is so by srntinient, as it was by birth-ri.<ht to mj 
anrestfirs/' He added, that his Family bp|(inis;ed to the county 
of Galw y ;.and he made me repeat the word Connau^ht to hiniy 
till he mastered the pronunriation. It is well known that the 
last line traced by that hand, which had traced so man> for 
immortality,— -the last line ever written by Voltaire, was ad« 
drrssed to Lally Tolh'ndal, the virtuous and successful champion 
of the hfinour of a legally murdered father, who placed on the 
criminal seat, Ipared his breast, and asked whether that was the 
reconipense bestoued nn fifty years' service ?* 

The fate of this wronged father determined the cast of the cha-> 
racter oi* the sim ; and the influence of a first and powerful im- 
pression betrayed itself through the course of his life and actions^ 
— formt'd his eloquence, and decided his principles. — He foundy 
or faiicied he f(»und, in tlie history and life f>f Stafford, an allego- 
rical model of injured and condemned virtue, which associated 
with all tlte feelings of his heart and p^enius, and made the death 
of this ryrannicttl minister, but ill-requited friend, the subject of 
a tr;\gedy. When this production was read to Gibbon, at Lau- 
sanne, he observed, ** I know now, iiow Tacitus would have com- 
posed a tragedy.^* 

In 1795, the Comte Lally Tollendal published in London an 
«< EsHai historique sur Ui Vie dt Thomas Wentworth^ Comte de Staf- 
ford*^ [Historical Essay on the Life of Thomas Wentworth,Earl 
of Siatford]. This work* reprinted in ISU, as applicable to tlie 
times* is supposed to exhibit a confession of his political princi- 
ples, and a drfence against a charge of political apostacy ; to 
Willi h something' like tergiversation in his conduct, had sub- 
jected him. He had already made it in his tragedy^ on the same 
subject :— - 

" Ah ! pour CCS droits du peuple et pour la liberty, 
Nul n*;i fait pUis que mot, tonner la v^nt^. 
Fat des freins plus puissaM, nul n'a toqIu restre indie 
Ce pouvoir, qu'U nous faut et respecter, et rraindre s 
MutsquandjVi vu de loin, dans tousces z^Iateurs, 
Bien moins des citoyens, que des conspirateurs^ 
L'un mettant & prix d'or ses passions fact ices, 
Ne parlant de vertu, que pour teindre les -vices, 
LViitre avide d'honneurs, indigne d*y monter, 
Voulant punir la main, qui dUi s*en ^carter-*' 

Et ce peuple ^r^, qui d'abtme en abtme. 
On conduit au tnHlheur, par les sentiers du crime, 
HiUs ! j'ai dH fr^mir ; et je me suis arm^. 
Pour I'etat en p^ril, pour le trdne opprim^.** 

* See Ditconrt du Comte de Laffy Tollendal, en qvaHU de euraieftr d la Me- 
moire da Comte du LaUy, oonp^re, 1783. 
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[Ah I'for the rights of the people and for liberty, no one has thundered the 
truth oftener than i hare. No one would have curbed with a stronger rein 
the power which we ou^ht to respect ai^d to fear { but when I have teen m all 
these zealois, less of citizens than of conspirators— one selling for gold hit 
factious passions, and only talking of virtue to give h colouring to vice, ano- 
ther greedy of honours which he is unworthy of possess. ng, vowing vengeance 
against the hand which removes them from his reach-> 

And this misguided people falling from one abyss to another, and hastenina 
to misery by the paths of crime— Alas ! I ought tOftremble; and 1 have armed 
myself m defence of the state in danger, and of the throne oppressed]. 

The life of the Earl of Stafford m partially sketchedf and 
warmly coloured^ by the amiable author's own feelings. Hip 
hero Is a vktim, a virtuous man innocently suffering the penalty 
of crime—but never the advocate and minister of an undue in- 
fluence of the crown* which ended in the sacrifice of the prince^ 
wlio abandoned him* — never the heartless oppressor of an unfor- 
tunate country} to whose misery his measures of coercion and 
injustice so greatly contributed ; that country* of which Lally 
Tullendal boasts of being a native* and of Whose long sufferings 
be observes* **M%la guerre des Tortures; ni Us brigandages des 
JWrnondf I ni la pers^aUion <fo JHoclitian n*offre rien de plus 
horrikle** [Neither the wars of the Tartars* the r<»bbeKies of the 
Normans* or the persecution of Dioclesian offer any thing morf 
horrible]. 

The Comte de Lally Tollendal enjoys that high consideration 
in France due to his talents and his virtues. The earlv friend 
of La Fayette, and Malesherbes* he now takes his seaf among 
the constitutional members nf the house of peers* and is among 
the most distinguished ornaments of the private circles of Paris. 
Full* to corpulence, in bis person ; his air* manner* and tone of 
conversation, are that of a man still in the prime of life, and 
early habituated to the first raiiks of society. 

The name of Lft Payette has long been consecrated to fame ; 
and his existence has been so intimately woven into the history 
of his country, that her records and her chronicles must have 
mouldered into nothing, ere bis renown shall be forgotte% or the 
memory of his deeds have faded into oblivion. The recent and 
extraordinary events* which again* for the moment, forced this 
modern Cineiwiatus from his plough, to assist in councils^ which 
had for their object the fate of an empire* have brought him be- 
fore the eyes of the world* in all the original splendour of his 
long-tried virtue; and have naturally refreshed recoUectionB^ 
which time might have tarnished» or policy discoloured or re- 
pressed. 

The Marquis de la Payette appeared at the French court* to 
which his rank had called bifts while yet a boy* Too young to 

ruiT II. B 
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be insensible to its pleasuros* but too noble to be tainteif by its 
corruptions* he obstinately refused a plare, voluntarily offered to 
him, as the sti pping-stone to such honours as courtiers eagerly 
«oli< :it« He had already, at the ajs^e of sixteen, felt and arknow* 
ledged another vocation. The star of political liberty ^an at' 
that period observed rising brightly in the west, and La Fayette 
was among the first M;ho went Tof th from a distant landf to wor- 
'ship it. The young and illustrious pilgrim was received with 
joyous admiration by those, whose cause he came to defend* 
The genuine French cavalier entered' the American army, as a 
simple volunteer, and fought his way to military distinction, till 
his own feats obtained for him that rank* which his modesty and 
pride had before reje< ted, as an unmerited gift. He was made 
Major-Oeneral by Washington, who opposed his valour to 
the experience of Clinton, and 16 the skill of Cornwallis* After 
having received a sword fnim the hands of Franklint presented 
b> tlie American states, he returned to France, the leader of 
armies, the counsellor of statesmen, and the friend of philoso- 
phers, at the premature age of twenty-two ! ! ! ' 

The court and the people alike came forward to receive and 
welcome the yotmg hero, who had reflected such credit on his 
country ; who united the gay, gallant,* fearless spirit of ancient 
chivalry, to the modern principles of philosophical liberty* His 
mission to France, in which he was joined with Frahkliti, to pb* 
tain ni\f n and money froip the government, for the promotion of 
the Arnerican cause, wsln imminently successful. The* court did 
not then friresee the result of its owji mistaken and selfish poli- 
cy. Governed by every-day expediency, it sought only to feed 
a flame, which consumed the strength of England; and little 
dreamed that from that flame a spark would proceed, which 
would eventually kindle the inflammable mass collected within its 
own bosom. 

It was after the peace with America, that General La Fayette 
visiting once more the land of his early and successful enterprise^ 
was received in the congress of the United States, with a sort of 
Romaa triumph; while his journey through the villageiT was on^ 
perpetuated s< ene of joy and festivity. On his return to tturope, 
in 17S5,^e travelled through Germany, and brought even to the 
Court of the Ciesars, as he had done to the pavilions of Ver- 
SHilles, the spirit of a pure and antique attachment to liberty^ with 
thf graces of a gallant soldier, and accomplished gentleman | and 
he was received by Joseph the Second, and Frederick tlie Greats 
with flattering distinction. It was in accompanying the latter 
to his reviews, that he had an opportunity affqrded him of close 
observation of the military genius of that royal tactician^ with 
which he doubtless enriched bis own experience. 
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A restless activity iii the cause of ail that is js;reat or ji^oo^y 
unitefl the efforts of General La Fayette to th^fseof Malesherbes; 
for the amelioration of the condition of the French protestants ; 
ancU at the same time» he devoted his powers and fortune to the 
gradual redemption of the blacks. While the court of Versailles 
prvitected the Barbary corsairs, he opposed the measure at 
hornet and assisted Jefferson in his league against that piratical 
ballot so long the shame and scourge of Europe. Calh-d to the 
assembly of the Notables* in 1787» La Fayette was the fir^t to 
raise his voice for the suppression of letters-de-^acheU and of state 
prisons; to obtain a favourable decree for the French protest- 
aiilSy and to propose a national assembly to France! **^n(nP* 
said the timid courtier, the Count D * ♦ * *f ^•vous faites la 
motion d€3 UaU-ginirauxf^^ '< Et mimt mieux que celaT [What 
*-^you make the motion of the state^i-general ? — And letter even 
than that], replied La Fayette. 

The part whicii General La Fayette took in the first revolu- 
tion, was too conspicuous to require at the present day a minute 
detail.' Actuated exclusively by the love of his country, his mo- 
tives and comhict have, however, been alike calumniated by the 
. emigrants and the jacobins ; to whose selfishne&s and personality 
bis example and his influence were equally opposed ; and while 
the family of Louis XVI. rejected his proffered assists^nce, ii| 
distrust of his exertions in the c^use of freedom, he was already 
marked out for destruction by the clubs, for his strenuous atr 
tachment to constitutional monarchy. The spirit by -which he 
was governed, cannot be better displayed,, (ban in bis reply to 
the eager enthusiasm of the mob ; wheif, in tlie day of bis bright* 
est populanity, the ever-memorable fourteenth >of July, he ex- 
claimed to those who pressed round him, •^ Mme^ ks amis ik 
peupUf mais rUerotco Vaveugk 9ffumi$nan pour la lot, tfi t*ent/Hm^ 
siasme pour la liberW* [Love the frienils of the peH|)tey but re^ 
member submission to the laws, and enthusiasm for liberty}. ; 

When the manh of the revolution was interrupMt ' aiHl it« 
objects frustrated by the intricmes. of faction, and ti|e:.fuify of 
democracy. La Fayette exposeAiiipseJf steadily to the oolossajt 
and disorganising power of the JacobigiP. « <'.^{iK i^rSgn^du 
stttfo,'' he exclaimed, «* afdanti par voua, fosse place au rigne dc 
la loff^ [May the reign of the clubs (annihilated by you)- give 
place to the reign of the law.] But bis genius and his senti* 
ments no l(mger1>elonged to that day of blood. Denounced by 
the J acob ins, and brought to trial by their machinations, his 
condu|r^laced him above the reach of their calumnies, ami 
he was acquittiyd. When, however, tlie sanguinary law ofpro-* 
A'ription was 'fulminated against him, he disdained to degrade 
himself by an uaelaess defence. Accompanied by his friend 
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Matibourg^ of !^honi he himself obsertest " Tttiiton avee nun est 
ausn ancienne quenotre vie** [his union with me is as old as our 
Uves;] and by his aid-de-rampy Alexandra Lameth, ha quitted 
the p«iiltited territory of his country. 

The object of the patriot fugitives was, to gain either the 
neutral states of Holland or England ; and they had already 
safely arrived beyond the frontiers of France, when they w^re 
taken by a coriis of Austrian troops, and delivered over to«the 
power of the coalition. Sent successively, as prisoners of waff 
to the forii*eS8es of Luxembourg, Weeel, Magdebourg, and OU 
nftitKf their patriotism was {mnished by privations and hardshipsy 
which exceeded the rigours of inquisitorial severity. La Fayette 
was soon separated from the companions of his flight; and worn 
out by suffering and persecution, he was dying in the dungeons 
•f WezeK%hen a ray of hope was oflfbred to his despair by Fre« 
derick William ; who proposed, as the purchase of his liberty, 
that he should/amuA a plan against France ; ungrateful France ! 
in whose cause he then suffered. The energy of his r^lyt 
evinceil his high disdain of the shameless proposal. «• No, n'ever,'* 
said Mr. Fox, speaking of this event, <« never could such perfidy 
approach that heart, which never, for one moment, ceased to . 
nourish the sacred fire of patriotism, the purest and most re- 
ligious/' 

At length the moment of liberation arrived ; a liberation, for 
which La Fayette was more indebted to the gofid feeling of an 
individual, than to compatriot generosity or national repentance. 
It was upon bis awn resjKmsibility, that Buonaparte made the 
surrender of La Fayette, Maubourg, and Bureau de Pozy, 
(Lameth bad previously been delivered, through the intercession 
of his mother,) an article in the treaty, which he dictated to 
Austria, at Le«>ben. In this clause the directory were so faf 
friftn participating, that they then refused to reverse the out- 
lawry of those, whom theie general had thus restored to libeKy.* 
I have heani General La Fayette revert to the obligation tie thus 
hicurred to the late Emperor, ^ ith sentiments of the warmest 
^titude ; but in this instanee, his feelings held no iaioeaco 
over a coaduct inYariaidy governed by princiiiies^ 

♦ The ASte^ican jfbvefnment were Uu<iably active to proetire La FayetteV 
release. WhM Waihirigton bad in vain reclaimed htm of the Austrian go- 
«ei^flient,^ci«idfestine alt*mpls were made, by Americaa agent s» to procure 
his escape, which were so &r tucceaaful that tl^y succeeded in releasing him 
from Oimutz. But the general being wounded in the adventiiire, h««ft8 reta- 
ken Vithin eight leaguer of hi^ prison. It is reported, tb^t when Madame 
La Payette solieited the Emperor in her hiidiand's favotir, he made her ihia 
singular. answer : ** Pui h9 miup§ UM* [My haQd» are tied] If this be true, 
there was at the time but one cabinet capable of exerting such an influence • 
iad a Briton would be the Ust to belleVe.the ''damnibg tale.** 
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Hetureed to his country, he remaineil steady Ui those princi- ^ 
pies which had guided him through life»— which had led him to 
the deserts of America*— which had inspired him in the conflicts 
of revolutionary France, — had shielded him from the corruption 
of courts, and consoled him in the dungeons of captivity. When 
he discovered that his opinions of the character and -views' of 
Buonaparte were III founded, that he who had generously un- 
I'orked his own chains, was already engaged in weaving shac^i^Iso 
for his country, he broke off all intercourse with his deiiverer» 
refused the share offered to him in public affairs, declined the 
senatorial dignity anxiously pressed on his acceptance, and by 
his bfild restrictive vote against thB consulship for life, snapped 
for ever the tye, which, under the paramount influence of grati- 
tude, bad for a moment bound him to a man^ whose views differ- 
ed so widely from his own. 

Firm of purpose, steady, inflexible, pursuing with the same 
nndeviating step the luminous path of patriotism^ from which 
ambition had never seduced» nor interest misled him, he retreat* 
ed from public life, sheathed a sword, no longer to )»e brandished 
in the cause of fi*eedom, and forgot, in the simple occupations of 
his farm, that he had once shared and influenced the destinies of 
an empire. Refusing inflexibly to bow before the sun of impe- 
rial power, he accepted his retraiie tk giniralf and gave himself 
up exclusively to the endearments of domestic life, the pursuits 
of literature and science, and the interests and improvemeiits of 
i^rirutture. 

General fca Fayette had, early in life, sacrificed a large part 
of his fortune to the popular cau9e ; and it was in the aame of 
that cause, he was deprived of nearly all t^at his prodigality 
had permitted him to reserve. Ho had refused emoluments 
and rt^stitutions in the two hemispheres, but the territories of 
the Dutchess de Noailles, who was guillotined by Robespierre^ 
were restored to her son-in-law, which plaeed him, on his re- 
turne to France, at the head of .a property at least competent 
to his desires. 

General La Fayette had married a daugliter of the illustrious 
house of Noailles; and the history of female virtue and female 
heroism presents nothing more rare in excellence, than^ the life 
arid character of Madame La Fayette. — <« Such eharacters^'*-^ 
says Charles Fox,, speakifig of this admirable pair,— ft* should 
fi&urUh in the annoii ^ the warldf and livt to posterUyi^ tvAen king$ 
and the crowm they wear must have monldl^ed into dttit/*— * 
While La Fayette, rescued by flight from the scaffold in France, 
lay incarcerated in the dungeons of Olmuta, his devoted wife, 
unrertain even of his existence, and saved herself, by the death 
of Robespierre from the guiilotinoy where so many of her family 
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bad perished, sent her >'Aung and only 'son to the.care and )»rO' 
tection of Gf^neral Washington ; and, accompanied by her two 
daughters, with a constitution already broken down by suffering 
and grief, she hastened to Vienna, and obtained an interview 
with thei Emperor, at whose feet she solicited permission to en* 
tomb herself and her children in the dungeon of her husband* 
This was all that was asked, and all that was obtained. On the 
point of falling a victim to conjugal tenderness, reduced almost 
to the grave by a few months' confinement, amidflt noxious va- 
pours and' unwholesome damps, the permission she solicited to 
gQ to Vienna, to consult a physician^ was only granted her on 
the proviso of never returning to Olmutz. The alternative was 
instantly accepted, and Madame de la Fayette composed herself 
for death, in tlie arms and the dungeon of her husband. His 
delivery produceil a reprieve to a life so precious. He bore her 
to -her native France, to her own patrimonial woods of La 
Grange. Revived, not rescued, she lived to'behold the retiiro 
of her brave son, the re-union of her, family, and then sunk into 
the tomb. • 

On the return of Napoleon fnim Elba, he deputed his bro- 
ther Joseph to solicit 1[>eneral La Fayette's acceptance of tho 
peerage. « Should 1 ever again appear <m the scene of public 
life," replied La Fayette to the ex-king of Spain, « it can only 
be as a representative of the people." Ho was accordingly 
elected, by his own department, a member of the corps UgislaHff 
and^ as he himself expressed it, in the chamber of deputies, «• a 
veteran in the cause of liberty, a stranger to the spirit of fac- 
tion;" he exhibited in 1816, to his country, a bright untarnish- 
ed model of the true., pure, incorruptible constitutionalists of 
1789;— -whose views for the liberty and happiness of their coun- 
try had been successively and effectually frustrated, by the sor- 
did selfishness of antiquated privilege, by the factious intrigvies 
of sanguinary democracy, and^by the aspiring views of bold^ 
boundless, and despotic ambition. 

At the expiration of thirty years. La Fayette appeared before 
hb country, with the same immutability of principle, the samo 
energy of spirit and force of eloquence, as was possessed by him» 
to whom America raised statues, ere manhood had shed Its 
down upon his cheek ! — to whom the itiilitary spirit of Pranre de- 
voted a sword of victory, formed out of the dungeon-bars of the 
Bastile, which h^'had broken / 

It was among the generous feelings of Buonaparte, (and he 
had not a few,) to hold the virtues of La Fayette in veneration. 
When intelligcuQe was brought him, to the B^uihon Elys£e» 
pending the discussions respecting the dictatoiehipy that La 
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Vayette was In the tribune, haranguing the assembly ; he rei« 
terated the disastrous intelligence : — •• La Fayette in the tri- 
bune ! V* whtle^a spoon, with which he was trifling, fell from his 
hand ; and his altered countenance proclaimed his conviction^ 
that «( all wps over,'* 

The, conduct of La Fayette during this most eventful period, 
when he invoked the representatives of the people « tii rnily 
round the national standard of 1789 f^ when he asserted that 
<« it belongedito them Xa> defend the honour and independence of 
France against the pretensions of the enemy \** is fresh in every 
recollection. .But it may not be uninteresting to those, who have 
admired him only in public life, to follow this brave warrior and 
real patriot, From the scene of unequal contention, to that re- 
treat of peace where the milder excellencies of the man are call- 
ed into full existence, and even now appear fresh andninadnl- 
terated by time and sufferings in all the unpretending simplicity 
of genuine intrinsic virtue. 

(General La Fayette has not appeared in Paris, since the re* 
turn of the fiounbon dyi^ty to Prance.— -And 1 should have left 
that country, without having seen on^ of its greatest ornaments^ 
had not a flattering invitation from the Chateau La Grange ena* 
bled me to gratify a wish, long and devoutly cherished, of 
knowing, or at least of babilding, its illustrious masters. — In- 
troduced by proxy to the^nily of La Fayette, by the young 
and amiable Princess Charles de B * * *, we undertook* our 
journey to La Grange with the same pleasure, as the pilgrim 
begins his first unwearied steps to the shrine of sainted excel- 
lence. 

The Chateau of La' Grsnge-BIessneau lies in the fertile dis- 
trict of La Brie; so^ remote from any high road, so lonely, so 
wood embosomed, that a spot more sc)j[nestered, more apparent- 
ly distant from the bustling world, and ail its scenes of conflict 
and activity, canjK^arcely be imagined.-^Having left the public 
road about thirty miles from Paris, and struck into an almost 
impassable chtmin'dt4rax>er$ [cross-road], we trusted to the 
hints and guidance of shepherds, wood-cutters and gardeS'Cham-' 
pctres for a clue to the labyrinth we were pursuing. They all 
knew the chateau la Grange; and by their directions, we pro- 
ceeded from one « deep-entangled glen" to another ; jolting 
over stony brooks, floundering through rapid mill-streams; 
sometimes buried )n forests of fruit-trees, and sometimes driving 
through farm-yards, to the dismay of the pfiultry, and the amuse-* 
ment of their owners ; while our coachman and a French ser- 
vant, who accompanied us, had always some question to ask, or 
some courtesy to offer and receive. 

In crossing a chcmii^pavi [paved road], as it was called, we 
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were painted out the remaiiie of a Roman road ; and the 8|mi| 
was marked where a baUle was fought** in Marrby f 814»» between 
Buonaparte and the Austrians* called tiie Battle of Moraanay in 
which the French arms were victorioua. Thia slLiroiiab prefaced 
the great engagement of Montreau. ^ 

In the midst of thi^ fertile and Itixariaiit wilderness, rising 
above prolific orchards and antiquated woods, appeared the fiira 
towers of La-Qrange-Blessneauy tinged with the goMen ra>s of 
the setting sun* ^Through the botes of the trees,; appeared tlia 
pretty viUage of Ajubepierre, once, perhaps, the dependency of 
the castle, and clustering near the protection of lis walls. A re- 
moter view of the village of D^Hieres, with its gleaming river 
and mmantic valley, was caught and lost, alteiFnately, in the 
serpentine mazes of the nigged road i which, accommodated to 
the groupings of the trees, wound amidst branches laden with 
ripening fruity till ita' rudeness sullenly subsided in the velvet 
lawn that immediately surrounded the castle. The deep moat» 
the draw-bridge, the iVied tower, and arched portals, opening 
into the square ctMirt, had a feudal ttd pictuitesquecharaoier; 
and, coii^bined with the reserved tints and fine repose of even- 
ing, associated with that exaltation of feeling wbirh belonged la 
the moment preceding a first interview with those, on whom tha 
mind has long dwelt with admiratic||or interest. 

We found General La Fayette »Hrounded by his patriarchal 
family ; — his excellent «on and daughter-in-law, his two daugh- 
ters (the sharers of his dungeon in Olmutz) and their husbands; 
eleven grand-children, and a venerable grand-uncle, the ex- 
grand prior of Malta, with hair as white as snow, and his cross 
and his order worn, as proudly as wtien he had issued forth at 
the head of his pious troops, against the ** papdm foet^^ or 
Christian enemy. Such* wa» the group that received us in the 
sabn of La Grange ; such was the close-knit ' circle that made 
our breakfast and our dinner party ; accomp^ied us in our de- 
lightful rambles t;hi^ugh the grounds and woods of La Grange* 
and constantly presented the most perfect unity of family inter- 
ests, habits, taste, and affections. 

We naturally expect to find strong traces of time in the form 
of those, with whose name and deeds we have been long acquaint- 
ed ; of those who had obtained the suffrages of the world, al- 
most before we had entered it But, on the person of La Pay- 
ette, time has left no impression ; not a wrinkle furrows theam«> 
pie brow ; and his unbent, and noble figure, ts still as upright, 
bold^ and .vigorous, as the mind that informs it. Grace, strengdi, 
and dignity still distinguish the fine person of this extraordina- 
ry man ; who, though more than forty years before the world, 
engaged in scenes of strange and evontfid conflict^ does not yet 
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Appear to havc«rearKed his dimarteric. BuHtling^ and active in 
his raroi, {graceful and elegant in his 40^9 it is difficult ti) trace^ 
in one of the most successful agriculturists, and one of the most 
^perfect fine gentlemen that France iias produc^^d* a warrior and 
a legislator. The patriot, however. Is always discernible. 

In the full possession of every faculty and talent he ever pos- 
sessed, the memory of M. La Fayette has all the tenacity of 
unworn yoothGAl recollection ; and, besides these, high views of 
all that is most elevated in the mind's conception. His convcr- ' 
sation is brilliantly enriched with anecdotes of all that is cele* 
brated, in character and event, for the last fifty years. He still 
talks with unwearied delight of his short visit to England, to his 
friend Mr. Fox, and dwelt on the witchery of the late Dutchess 
of Devonshire, with almost boyish enthusiasm. He speaks and 
writes English with the same elegance he doe« his native^ngue* 
He has made himself master of all that is best worth knowing, 
in English literature and philosophy. I observed that his library 
contained many of our most eminent authors upon all subjects. 
His elegant, and well chosen, collection of books, occupies the , 
highest apartments in one of the towers of the chateau ; and, like 
the study of Montaigne, hangs over the ferm*yard of the philo- 
sophical agriculturist. — << ft frequently happens," said M. La 
Fayette, as we were l«ioking out of the window at some flocks, 
which were moving beneath, «* it frequently happens tliat my 
Merinos, and my hay carts, dispute my attention with your 
Hume, or our own YoUaire/' ^ 

He spoke with great pleasure on the visit paid him at La 
Grange some years ago, by.Mr. Fox and General Fitspatrick. 
He took me out, the morning after my arrival, to show me a 
tower, richly covered with ivy :— a< |t was Fox/' he said, •* who 
planted that ivy! 1 have taught my grand-children to* venerate 
it.'* 

The chateau La Grange does not, however, want other points 
of interest.* — Founded by Louis Le Gn)S, and occupied by the 
princes of Lorraine, the mark of a cannon ball is still visible in 
one of its towers, which penetrated the masonry, when attacked 
by Marechal Turenne. Here, in the plain, but spacious, suUm-a- 
manger [eating room], the peasantry of tlie neighbourhood, and 
the domestics of thetcastle, assemble every Sunday evening in 
winter, to dance to the violin of the concierge [porter]* and are 
regaled with cakes* .and eau-sucree. The General is usually, 
and his family are alwaySf present, at these rustic balls. The 
young people occasionally dance among tiie tenantry, and set 

• The chateau and territory of La Granjje Blesanau, belonged 10 the Noa- 
illes' family, and came into M. La Fayette's hands, in right of Madame La 
Fayette. 

PAET II. 8 
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the examples of new steps, freshly imported by their V^xiB 
danciiig-ma8t«'f ."* 

to the summer, this patriarchal re-union takes place in the 
park, where a space is > leaned for the purpose, shaded hy the 
lofty trees which enrinle it. A thousand times, in contemplating 
lia Fayette, in the midst of this charming family, the last years 
of the life of the Chancellor de THopital recuri-ed to me,-^he» 
ViUom the naive Brantome likens to Cato ; and wht^ loving liberty 
as he hated faction, retired Tnim a court unworthy of his virtues^ 
to his little domain of Vignay, which he cultivated himself. 
There, surrounded hy his wife and children, nine grand-child rent 
Und a number of faithful servants, grown grey in his service, he 
describes his life in the following simple. and natural manner:-— 
€( Je vis comme LuerU^ cuUivatU me$ champs^ et ne regreUant rien 
de ce qmfai laissL Je voudrais pirn cette retraiUf qui saUsJaU 
fnon comir etjlatte egakmeni mavaniU;faime a me represevierf 
i ia suite de cesfameux eaile$ <PMhene$ et de Rome^ que leur vertu 
avail rendu redoutables a Uura camntoyens. Je vis au milieu d*une 
famiUe nombreuse quefaime; je lis^ it ecris^je medite^ je prenis 
pLaisir aux jeux de mes petits enfans ; leurs occupatiqns ies jdus 
simpks mHnteressetU. Enjin.taus mes momens sont remplis^ et rieu 
ne manqueraii d monbonheurf sans ce voiitinage affveuXn q^ti vieni 
quelqutfins porter le trouble etla disolation dans iiioft cocur'* [1 live 
like Laertes, cultivating my fields,, and i*egreltiiig nothing that I 
bave left behind me. This retirement satisfies both my iieart 
and my vanity ; I Ccmipare myself to those famtHJS exil<*s of 
Athens and of Rome, \« horn their virtue had rendered formidable' 
to their fellow-citizens.-^! see myself in the midst of a numerous 

* At the chftteau D'Orsonville* the seat of the Marquis and Marchioness de 
Colbert Cbjibanaisy 1 observed ^reai attention waa paid to prQcutin|>f innocent 
recreation for their tenantry ..nd peasantry. In the lawn before the castle 
Windows there was a "jett de ba£iie,** (a sort of merry go round) a swing, a 
spot cleared for ihcm lo dance on, and many little sources of amusemt>nt, in- 
vented and multipliedj to preserve tbeni from the temptation of the village. 
On Sundays, they crowded on the la\vn wiib h confidence in their W('h<»me» 
that was quite delis^htful. In the good old timcN, when the " manie dt ^er- 
fferie** [p.tstoral maniu] peopled the grounds of ihe chateau, for a few wti k» 
in the Slimmer, with shepherds d tottpet /ri§^ [with frizzed' toupees], and 
•hcpherdesttes in court-hoops, (the originals of tbe figures whfch ornament 
chimnev-picct s in Sevres rhina, and biscuit,) it was tbe fash-on to talk in rap* 
tures of the country, but to stipulate, at the same nme, in tl.e marriage arti- 
cles, that it should only be vis.ied for a certain period in the year. Tht n, as 
now, the peasants were occasionally invited »o r<ral fcstiviti<-s on the box Itned 
lawns of the chlkteau, but a dance, d la ronde, was liable \o be interrupied by 
its member^ being sent to the gallie; for some recent violaticu of ihe droit* d$ 
ehanse [game liiws], an<l the gay candidates for the *\jen dt ba^ve^* \o be dis- 
pa ched, 6 HmpromptUj to fulfil the duties of »he cvrve^, m some distant dis- 
trict. There were then no rights, no aecuritiu for the people, and UieK COttJd 
be no confidence^ and but little enjoyment. 
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family Whom I hve. i rend, I write, I meditatp, 1 tnke pleasure 
even in the Nports of my j^fid-rhiWren ; their most simple* oc- 
cupations interest me. — In dhort, every moment of my time is 
ftlleff upv anil nothinj^ would be wanting to my happiness, were 
it not for this dreadful neighbourhood, which sometimes brings 
trotit)te find desolatioil to my heart]. This letter of de I'Hopi- 
tal, might form the journal of La Fayette, in all its details and 
spirit. 

In accompanying this, « last of the Momans*^ through his ex- 
tensive farms, visiting his sheep- folds, his cow-stalls, his dairies, 
(of all of which he whs justly proud, and occasionally asking me, 
whether it was not something in the English style,) i was struck 
with his gracfous manner to tlie peasantry, and to the workmen 
engaged in the various rustic offices of his domains. He almost 
always addressed them with ^^monamU** — monbonami/*--^*fnon 
eher garqon f** while *« ma bonne mire^** and « ma dierefUe** ["my 
friend,*' — <• my good friend,'* — ** my dear boy ;" while « my 
good molher," and, « my dear girl,"] were invited to display the 
delicacies of the cream-pans and cheese-presses, or to parade 
their tiwrkeys' and ducklings for our observation and amiisement. 
And this cofwlescending kindness seems repaid by boundless af- 
fection, and respect amounting to venerati<Tn, What wa$i rmce 
the verger [orchard] of the chateau, where anciently the feudal 
aeigneur regaled himself in the evening, with the officers of his 
household, ami played cheSs with his chaplain, is now extended 
behind the caatle, into a noble park, cut out of the luxuriant 
woods; the trees being so cleared away, and disposed of, as t6 
sprinkle ita green and velvet lawn with innumerable clumps of 
lofty oaks, and fantastic elm.*». "This is rather English, too,'* 
said General La Fayette ; ** but it owes the greater part of its 
beauty to the taste of our celebrated landscape-painter, Robertf 
who assisted me in laying out the grouiRis, and disposing of my 
wood scenery.** 

It was whilst walking by a bright mnon-Iight, in these lovely 
grounds, that I have listened to their illustrious master, conver- 
sing upon almost every subject worthy to engage the mind of a 
great and good man ; sometimes in French, sometimes in Eng- 
lish ; always with eloquence, fluency, and spirit. 

Our mid-day ramble was of a leas serious character ; for, as the 
young people were let loose from their studies to accompany uSf 
we Issued forth a party of twenty strong. Upon the^e occasions 
the €hiind Prior took a vf ry distinguished part. He was evidently 
a popular leader upon such expeditions, and having (;iven orders 
to a party to go in search of some peculiarly beautiful corn-flow- 
ers, which wer^ destined to assist the dinner toilette, the veteran 
knight marshalled his divisions^ and commanded the expedition^ 
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with an earnestness and a 'jS^raTity, which very 'evidently showed 
liJiA as much interested in this predatory warfare upon bKHims 
and odours, as his welldisciplined little 'Croops. Some error, 
hovvcvery in their evolutions, just as the word of command was 
given, struck the General La Payette himself, who commanded a 
halt, and suggested the experience of his counsel to the science 
of the Maltese tactics. It was curious to observe the represen- 
tative of the Grand Masters of the Knights of St. John of Jeru- 
salem, and the General-commandant of the nation^ army of 
France, mavoeuvering this little rifle corps, and turning powers 
that had once their influence over the fate of Europe, against 
eorn-flowers and May-sweets. 

, I was desirous to learn how Buonaparte seemed aS*ected at 
the moment that General La Fayette, at the head of the deputa- 
tion who came to thank him in the name of the chamber for his 
voluntary abdication, appeared befoi^ him. << We found him," 
said General La Fayette, « upon this occasion, as upon many 
others, acting out of the ordinary rules pf calculation f neither 
affecting the pathetic dignity of fallen greatness, nor evincing 
the uncontrollable dejection of disappointed ambition, of hopes 
crushed, never to revive, and of splendor quenched, never to re- 
kindle. We found him calm and sererie — he received us with 
a faint, but gracious smile— 4ie spoke with firmness and preci- 
sion. I think the parallel for this moment was that, when he 
presented his breast to the troops drawn out against him, on his 
return from Elba, exlaiming/ ** I am your empefor, strike if 
you will.'* There have been splendid traits in the life of this 
roan, not to be reconciled to his other modes of conduct :-^his 
character is out of all ordinary keeping, and to him the doctrine 
of probabilities could never, in^any in.<itanre, be applied." 

A few days before this memorable interview. La Fayette bad 
said in the assembly, <in answer to Lucien Buonaparte's re- 
proaches, who accused the nation of levity in its conduct to- 
wards the Kmperor, «< Go, tell your brother, that we will trust 
him no longer^ we will ourselves undertake the salvation of our 
country." And Napoleon had learnt that, if his abdication was 
not sent to the chamber within one hour, M. La Fayette had re* 
solved to move for his expiUsion. Yet Buonaparte received this 
firm oppfiser of all his views with graciousness and serenity ; 
and it was this resolute and determined foe to his power, wlio^ 
after thi«f interview, demanded that the liberty Itnd life of Napo- 
leon> should be put under the protet tion of the French people. 
But Napoleon, always greater in adversity than in prosperity, 
chose to trust to the generosity of the English nation* and to 
seek safety and protection amidst what he deemed a great and a 
free people. This voluntary trust, so confldingly placed, so sa- 
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credly reposedt was a splendkl event in the history of Engiand'^s 
greatness — it was a bright reflection on the records of her vir- 
tues ! It illuminated a page in her chronicles, on which the eye 
§f posterity oiij^ht have dwelt with transport ! It placed her 
pre-eminent among cotemporary nations! Her powerful ene- 
my, against whom she had successfully armed and coalesced the 
civilised world, chose his plaqe of n^fuge, in the hour of adver- 
sity, in her bosom, because He knew her brave^ and believed hep 
magnanimous ! 

Alone, in his desolate dwelling ; deprived of every solace of 
humanity ; trn-n fr<im those ties, which alone throw a ray of 
brightness over the darkest shades of misfortune; wanting all 
the comforts, and many of the necessaries of life ; the victim of 
the caprice of petty delegated power; harassed by every-day op- 
pression ; mortified by mean, reiterated^ hourly privation ; 
chained to a solitary and inaccessible rock, with no obj^t on 
which t/) fix his attention, but the sky, to' whose inclemency he 
13 exposed ; or that little spot of earthy within whose narrow 
bounds he is. destined to wear away the dreary houi*s of unva- 
ried captivity, in hopeless, cheerless, life-consuming misery ! 
Where now is bisfaithin the magnanimity of England? his trust 
in her generosity ? his bopqp in her beneficence ? 

The regret we felt in leaving La Grange, was proportioned 
to the expectations, with which we arrived before its gates, to 
the pleasure we enjoyed under its roof. It is a memorable 
event in the life of ordinary beings, to be permitted a proximate 
view of a great and good man ! It is refreshment to the feel- 
. ings, which the world may have withered !^t is expansion to 
tiie mind, which the world may have harrowed ! |t chases from 
the memory the traces of all t^e littlenesses, the low, mean, and 
sordid passions, by which the nniltitudes of society are actuated ; 
the successes of plodding mediocrity; the triumphs of time- 
serving obsequiousness ; and the selfihh views of power and am- 
bition, for the destruction of the many, and the debasement of 
all ! To have lived under the roof of La Fayette.; to have con- 
versed with him, and listened to him, was opening a splendid 
page in the history of man. It was perused with edification 
and delight, and its impression can only fade with memory and 
life. 

In the brief history of the French republic, the name of Gin- 
guene holds a place among those, whose pure intentions, and 
patriotic viex^s, stand nobly opposed to the selfish and sangui- 
nary democracy that succeeded to, and overwhelmed them. — His 
character has been said to have been of that true antique mouldy 
which the best pages of Gr^ek and Roman history present, for 
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the example and admiraHon of mankind» and his worka h«ra 
lonjs; had a distinguished ftlare allotted them, in the rlassiral 
literature of his country. — With many claims to poetical repu- 
tation, on the continent, which ha«e been long adintUefl, MooPi 
sieur Ginguene is b^st known, in England, by his ahle and ele* 
gant work on Italian literatunv-^He made his debut in Paris in 
1772, then scarcely twenty, and fresh from his province. His 
ll^retty poem of *« La Confession de ZxUmi^^ obtained him the uni- 
versal suffrage of the higher circles ; and the severe republican 
of future times was then only kno^n, as a charming pfiet, and 
as, «« un homtne de banne compagnie'^ [a man»whu liept good com- 
pany]. 

The friend of the celebrated and unfortunate Chamfort, Gin- 
' gu*'n6 participated in his political principles; and disrint^uished 
himself among the writers of the **feuUU viUageoise.*- — During 
the early part of the revolution, he was sole mana^t^er of the com- 
mittee of public instpuction, and was soon elected member of the 
Institute of France. Having refused the place of minister ta 
the Hanseatic cities, he was sent ambassador to Sardinia; and 
in 1798, concluded an arrangement with the then reigning sove- 
reign, who placed the citadel of Turin in the pfiuer of ft« ranee. 
, After the revolution fif the I8th of Brpmaire, Monsieur Ginguene 
was elected tribune ; — but retiring from public life in 1B03, he 
gave up his talents and time to the excluRive pursatts of litera- 
ture, and produced Wfirks,^ which have reflected equal credit on 
his genius and his heart. 

The republican spirit of Ginguene forbad his bending the knee 
before the imperial* power; and though he remained nsember of 
the Institute, and professor of Italian literature, at tlie Mhinke^ 
he neither sougtit, nor was offered any place under the govern- 
ment. His well known hostility to despotism deprived him of 
the favour of the sovereign, but drew down no persecution, and 
he was passed over in silence, and distinguished only by ne- 
glect, — after he reje-cted offers, a^id refused solicitations, which 
might have dr^wn down a heavier penalty frtim mortified great- 
ness. 

On the second abdication of Napoleon, a proposal was made 
to Ginguene, to celebrate the event in verse, by enumerating the 
crimes of the "iwurper." — «*^ui? moi!^^ [Who? 1!] replied 
Ginguene, with indignation, trt the courtier who made the pro- 
posal, «< addresse^-vms pour cela a ceux. qiii l^ont loue!** [address 
yourself to those who have flattered him!] IVis hint was not 
suffered to lie idle. Of the many who lived by flattering the 
Emperor, nearly all were found willing to owe their subsistence 
to the abuse they lavished on him. 

On the second restoration of the Bourbons it was ramoared^ 
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and perhaps 4iMy^ that Ginguen£ had become an object of state 
avt:rHi<in« nut of compliment tf» 8anlinia ; the part he had pUyed 
th<*r«^fl||firing the abdication of the present suvereif^n. beinjs; ntiil 
fresli in remembrance. A letter too jiad been rcct-ntly brouji^ht 
to H^hr« written by Gin^uene to a French friend* at that period^ 
in ivhtrb be boasted, that <« Madame Ginguine* in the true cos^ 
iumt nt a repiiblican ambas«<adre8S, had appeared at the court of 
'Turin, in cotton stoddngs^^-^** fFhata triumph for repuUicanismJ'^ 
addt'd JM. Gitij^aene* with more gaite^de'Coeur^' than became a 
minister. It was vainly urged* that cotton stockings were now 
admitted into the royalist toileUe; that the prettiest iittra ancles 
in France had adopted them* in preference to the silken hose of 
the old regime ; and that even the least decided female politician 
in Paris, might appear in silk on one day« or cotton on another, 
without incurring the odium of tergiversation, or being added to 
the list ttfgirouetks [weather-cocks]. The cotton stockings were 
** damning proofs*^ of invf*terate republicanism, not to be gotten 
over; and M. Ginguene consulted his peace, as well as his 
health, by retiring frtmi Paris, where he might no longer be 
permitted to ♦< rest on roseSf** and to abandon, fi>r the solitude of 
the country, those eniigtitened circles, in which his distinguished 
name is never mentioned, but with the endearing epithet of ** U 
ion Qing\tent^^ [the goi>d tlinguene]. ' ^ 

It Was in the beginning of the year 1816, that M. Ginguene^ 
sought a permanent and peaceful retreat in his cottage, at Eau- 
bonne, accompanie^l by his excellent, his inestimable wife, and 
an adopted stm, a von rig Engtish boy^ the object of their mutual 
care and instruct iori.* it was to this cottage we received an 
invitation from Monsieur and Madame Ginguene ; and few invi- 
tations, during our residence in France, were received witli more 
pleasure, or accepted with more willingness. Eaubonne, the 
residence of St. Lambert, of Madame d'lloudetot, the shrine of 
60 many of the enamoured pilgrimages of Rousseau, has many 
claims to celebrity. It is a retired and romantir little village, 
banging over the valley of Montmorency, and adding much to 
the picturesque beauty of that delicious scene. We approached 
£aubonne through a wood of cherry-trees and vine-yards, the 
one in full fruit, the other in full blossom | and by a path-way, 
60 wild and intricate, and so steep in its ascent, that we were 
obliged to walk for more than the distance of half a mile, while ' 
our carriage followed us, with difficulty, up the ascent. 
^ The sweet dwelling of Monsieur Ginguene lay immediately 
under the heights of Montmorenci, on the brow of a steep accli. 

* A son of the once celebrated P— — , the quondam editor of a i^ndon even- 
ing paper, now no longer remarkable for its love of liberty. 
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Tity, and in the midst of a bBautifai garden, then mich in all thi 
bloopns and odours of the season, whose emanations were called 
forth by the ardours of a brilliant, but alimist insup|iorta||||e 8un. 
We found the*exceilent and distinj^uished master of this delicious 
scene, drooping, and fading, in the midst of all that breathed of 
animation; M. Ginguene, even then, appeared to us fast ap- 
proaching to the last stage of a consumption. But the first flut- 
ter over, with which a confirmed invalid receives the stranger's 
first visit ; ami all bodily infirmity disappeared before the bril- 
liant vigour of a mind, which flowed tlirough endless pleasant- 
ries, and which, by its pointed turns and happy allusions, gave 
to the conversation of a philosopher the epigrammatic vein, that 
makes a reputation for wit in the mere man qf the world. M. 
Ginguene had come down from his stutiy to receive us ; and, in 
spite of our remonstrances, he wodid accompany us to the gar- 
den, and would even have attempted the heights of Montmoren- 
ci, to point out to us some peculiarly fine views of the valley be- 
neath, if we had not almost forcibly obliged him to relinquish an 
attempt, to which he must have found himself unequal. 

M. Ginguene is a passionate lover of rural life ; and when the 
talked to me of the peace and happiness of his retneat ; when he 
pointed out the variety of his roses ; when he spike of the grafts 
^e intended M make for the future seasons, it was at once plea- 
^nt and melancholy to listen^ to him\ Death was imprinted on 
his brow, and he talked only of the renovated life of a future 
spring ! As I was assisting him in gathering some flowers, the 
gardener, a fat, good-humoured looking peasant, rolled his bar- 
row closely by us. M. Ginguene asked him for a string to tie 
up our nosegays, by the endearing appellation of » Jion ban 
Charks.** I repeated, from hia own charming fable of the **Peach 
Tree,^* 



• Mon boii Cli&rles, 



Qui plus et mieux qu'un oiseau parle." 
[My g*ood Charlee, who chatters more and better than the birds]. 

• • 

<<Te6," said M. Ginguene, ^'you are qoite right; that is f^Mon 
hm CharUSf** the hero of « Le vieux FccheTf** which yon have 
^ the goodness to remember. 

The whole of this pretty fable ii so indicative of the character 
and'pursuits of the amiable fabulist, and so peculiarly illustrative 
of the simplicity of his manners, and the peculiar pleasantry of 
his conversation, that I may perhaps be pardoned, if from sin 
elegant little work, as yet I believe scarcely known in England, 
I cite here, as the best comment on a text, otherwise unworthy 
of its distinguished subject^ the fable I have alluded to.—* 
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** Depuia que U maie nafre, 

Qifi remit so^s mea doi|^B na' lyre fuf^itiTt^ 

De moi» unt bien que mal, a iait un Fabltert 

Je auia plus que jamais, en ma aaiaon tardiTe, 

Amateur dea jardina, ai ce i/eat jardinier. 

Souvent j*y pasae un jour entier : 

A quoi ? Je nc aaia trop, roaia heifreu:^ de n'entendre 

Dea bruits, ni vrais, ni faux, point de detoira k ren^T*, 

Point de bavarda, pour m'ennu|ef. 

Point d'ail malin, pour mMpier, 

£t toiijoura dea le^ona ii prendre ; 

Le(ona de langue dea oiaeaiiic, 

Bt dra fleupat et m^me dea arbrea, 

Je lea entenda ; j'entenda lea moindrea arbrisseauz» " 

J'entendraia, je croia, juaqu'aux marbrea. 

Si marbrea habitaient aoua mea humblea berceanz. 

Dana ce jardin* cb^ri de Pal^ et de Flore^ 

Est un antique et beau p£cber, 

Dont lea fruita, qu'en naiaaant le Dieu du jour coloie« 

Flatten! Poeil, l'o<lorat» le goikt et le toucher. 

Mais ce lavori de Pomone 

VieiUit : d^j^ son front porte cette couronne» 

Qui marque isea pareiia l*inatant du noir nocher; 

8a feaille tombe avant I'autorone, 

On voit aon tronc ae deaa^cber, 

£t bient6t la Nature, et ai dure et ai boone, 

Q .i dea arbrea, de noaa^ egalement ordonne, « 

lnui trace ie cbemin du jardtn au bucber. 

Prda de lui, d*une main pnidente, 
Charlea, mon jardinier, mit pur precaution, 
tin p^cher jcune encore, maia d*une belle attente, 
' Bt dont une greffe aavante 
A fini {'education. * 

De ce nouveau irenu, le vteuz p6cber se filcfae, 
** Po^rquoi," dit il, m'aaaocier 
Vn blanc4)ee— un mince holier, 
Je ne le puia aouifrir— je pr^tenda qu'on Parrache, 
Ou je faia Pan prochain banqueroute au fruititr I 
A ce dur propoa mon bon Cbarlea, 
Qui plua et mieuz* QU*un oiaeau parlt, 
Et souvent adoucit rennui de traTailler, 
Par le plaiair de babilfer, 
Concis pour cette foia, autant qu*un Spartiate, 
B^pond— " S*il faut cboiail*, craina que je ne t*abatte, 
J'aurai4de lui.dea biens, qu'avec toij'ai perdua, 
n pUira par aea fruita, quand tu n'en auna ploa.** 

Mea chers amis, moi, qui voua faia ce conte* 
Je pretends, pour mon propre coro^te. 
En profiter. Toujoura jViroai lea jeunes gens^ 
Je veux de pins en plus, en faveur de leur Age» 
Excuser leur d^fauis, accueiller leurs talents, 
Et briac des ^ceuils, mais bientdt an rivage 
De Porai^uz Neptitne^ oii je let Tois flottants. 
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Deft mains et de U Toix anitner lear courage. \ 

A id on s nos succe^seora ; c'esi le conaeil du aage» 

Amsi de mon P^cher quTnteu3i» 

Je sais mettre i profit la le^on pour moi-mlme. 

Tel vieillard savant et hargneuz. 

Qui me traite en jeune homme, et fait le d6d»igaeuX» 

En pTofiterat.il de m^m^ ?'' 

THE oLd peach tree. 

[Since the rural muse has again put into my hands my fugitive lyre, and 
made me for better and worse a fabulist, late as my season is, I am more than 
ever an amateur of gardens. . I often p»88 there a whole dav, in doing 1 know 
not what, but happy to be relieved from irksome duties, from false and true 
Teports, from chatterers that 'tire me, and from malicious eyes that watch me. 
There I take lessons in the language of birds, of flowers, and even of trees. 
I cdn hear even the smallest shrubs. I think 1 could even hear the marbles, if 
marbles inhabited my humble territory. 

In this garden, sacred to Pales and to I'lora, is a fine ancient peach-tree, 
whose fruit, coloured by the g^d of day, once delighted the eye, the smell» 
and the taste. But this favourite of Pomona grew old ; already it exhibited 
sympioms of decay'*, its leaves fell before autumn, its trunk dried up, and 
soon Nature, fat once so cruel and so good), who disposeft equally of trees and 
of meo, indicated the road from the garden to the wood-pile. 

Near him, the pmdent hand of Charles* my gardener, had carefully planted 
a young peach-tree, of the fairest promise, and of which a skilful graft had 
finished the education. The old peach-tree grew angry at the young stranger 
iA*<* Wh>,*' said he, ''must I associate with a novice-^a stripling begmner^I 
cannot endure it— pull him up by the roots, or nt xt year 1 will not give you a 
iingle peach.** At this harsh proposal, my good Charles, who chatters more 
and better than the birds, and often beguiles his working-time, by the amuse- 
ment of talking, was for once as concise as a Spartan, andreplied-^'* If 1 moat 
choose between you, you may tremble for yourself-*! shall have fruit from 
him,when you can produce po more." 

My deal:, friends, I have related my tale, and T will endeavour myself to pro- 
fit by the moral 1 have always loved young people, and now 1 will more than 
isver excuse their faults in favour of, their age ; bring out their talents, and 
wh^n I see them em^arkin^ on the stormy ocean of the world, with hands and 
voice I will animate their courage. Let us assist our successors; it is the ad* 
vice of wtsdom. 

Thus, from my whimsical peach-tree, I.hl^ve drawn a les$OD for myself. 
Let every learned and morose old man do the same]. 

*• 

This day at Eiibannei the first and the last fit my arquaint- 
anre with Monaieur Ginguene* passed b»t tod rapidly away* 
We were kindly pressed, and willin.i^ly promised, to renew oar 
visit, and to renew it often. — Imperious rirrumstanres. however* 
interfered ^ith our wishes and our intentions* We saw the en- 
lijsrhtened, the excellent Ginguene no more; but we carried from 
bis retreat impressinns of human excellenre, and human \\iftd«»iii» 
which raised our estimation of the species to which be belonged ; 
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mni we 1^ this Mniable ftitge iiltb sentiments of admiration and 
regret, which would have been still more profound^ had we known 
we were taking leave of him for ever** 

Madame GtngiM*n£« the model of devoted wives* is a woman 
of talent and considerable acquirement; and, though plain in her 
person and dress* and simple and unpretending in her manners* 
the moment she enters into conversation she gives that impres* 
•ion of mind never to be mistaken* which a sentence is suffii if^nt 
to discl<i8e* and a word siimetimes betrays. It was impossible, 
bot^ever, to trace the gay ambassa^lress of Sardinia* in the 
watx^hful and worn-out nurse-tender of the valetudinarian hus- 
band. * 

** * # * # * # «* 

Thet*e is scarcely an era , in the political transactions of 
France, for the last eight and twenty years, in whi^Mie name of 
Oregoire, bishop of Blois, has not had a place ; JRle his nu* 
merous works, his « JBistaire dea Sectea,'^* his **de la Traite, dc 
PE$davage des JWirs et des BLancs^** his Diseoura aur la UberU 
dea CuUeSf** and **9ur la DomeaticiU** [History of the Sects, his 
Treatise on the Slavery of the Blacks and Whites, his Discourse 
on the«Liberty of Worship]* have mads him known to Kurope^ 
by sentiments the most philanthropic, and b^ views the most 
philosophical. Of the many political tracts of the en-blshop of 
Blois, hid «« De la dmatUutian Fron^iae, de VAn 1814,'' is, per- 
haps, the most celebrated, and it is esteemed in France* by tlie 
unprejudiced and unbiassed, as one of the best pamphiets^hat 
app^'ared among the multitude of brochurea^ which issued from 
the French press* at tliat momentous period* 

The abb6 Oregoire, a native of Luneville* was a simple cur6 at 
Embermesnil, when, already distinguished by his virtues* and 
his talents* he was elected deputy of the clergy of the bailliage 
of Nancy to the Uata-giniretiXf in 1789, He was among the 
first of the ecclesiastical ^Hrder* who joiped the national assei^n- 
jbly* and took tiie constitational oath, and his firat effort was, to 
interest the humanity of that assembly in favour of the Jews, 
then undergoing persecution in Alsace. Preferred t4> the bishop- 
rick of Blois* and made president of the «« Society of the Friends 
of the Mgroest^y he solicited, in 1791, the rights of denization fur 
people of colour. Always the active friend, the steady oham- 
piori* and able apologist of this unhappy and oppressed race;— « 
desirous onlj^ that France should have a free constitution* he 
was equally strenuous in his opposition to the ancient regime, 
and the influence of the ^erroristo .-—ralways preaching universsd 

* Since the commencement of this work, I have received letters from 
• France, announcing the death of this excellent and highly gifted personage. 
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toleration Cnr religious apiiitotis^ he alone had courage to appear 
at ilie convention* in defence of Chriatianity ; and, >»hen'.ha 
beard the Archbishop of Parifl* at the he.id •»f his grand vicars^ 
abjure the Catholic religiim at the barof tbatasftembly^hestiM* 
ed up in undis^ilfsed horror* and had the boldnesft to exciaiiOf 
'^ Infamel veus oseoi^nitr vctre JDieu V* [Infamous ! do you dar© 
to deny your God !]* ' 

In ir95* the Bishop of Blois was admitted into the Council of 
Five Hundred* and was named successively, umler the consulate 
and imperial regime, president of the €klrp$ LigislaJt^f member 
of tlie SintUtConservaitur^ Comtnandant do la I4gion d' AmnetfTf 
member of the Institute of France, and Count of the Empire. 
Thus loaded with hoofirs, it migh't naturally be supposed he was 
among the warm advocates of the imperial power. But he was, 
in\ariably|A|i inveterately, the opponent and the foe of the in- 
creasing imRence ,and final despotism of Napoleon :-^-always 
amnng the few who compost the opposition in the senate, he 
spoke with a hardihood against him, who was so rarely offejided 
with impunity, which the; most enthusiastic seal in the cause oC 
constituti«mal principles could alone have instigated : and ft is 
thought that he would nhire than once have fallen tlie victim of 
bis principles, had not Bueqaparte respected too mat h that 
public opHiion, by whidh he himself rose, and which had never 
varied in favor of the revered Bishop of Blois. 

During the last scenes of Nap4ileon*B eventful drama, Gregoire 
in etter despondehcy for the liberties of France, left the ceuatryy. 
travelled into England and Germany, and only returned into 
France, when he believed the light of freedom again appeared 
brightening her horizfin. lie was at that period among the first 
to vote the expulsion of the Napcdeon family from the throne of 
France for ever. 

During the sittings of the Chambera of Representatives, in 
1815, uhen the wild passions of the various political factions of the 
natii>n were again drawn into conflict ; Gregoire appeared in 
the assembly, oSering his works in token of homage to its ac* 
ceptance, and demanding that the abolitum of the slave trade 
should make a part of the new constitutional decrees. 

Accusef! of having been among the number who voted the 
death of Louis XVI., and consequently placed under the ban of 
royal aversion, the Abh£ Gregoire, deprived alike of his tempo- 
ral and spiritual honours, of his legislative and Jiterary func- 
tions, now no longer a bisliop nor a peer, — bis seat vacated in 

* The Committee of fmblic iitstniction was ordered to present m pniect^ 
** t^ndunt A gttk^titHer %m eulie raiaonabte au eulie Catholigvtff^ [tending to 
Siibstitute-a reuonable worship in plaee of the Cstholic]. 
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the tenale, his nine erase^l rrom the Ibt of the Infititutet 
this venerable prelate and beneflcent man seeks safety in pro» 
fbuiKi retreat* and living wholly oat of the worldf devotes hie 
time to religious daties, to the composition of works of philan* 
thr<»p7 and utility, and to watrhing over the fast-declining health 
of an old lady, whom adversity has thrown on his protertion^ 
and whom he always menticHis.by the endearing name of «• ma 
mire adoptive** [my adopted mother}. 

It was with great pride and pleasui*e that I found the card of 
the bishop of Blois among th.e names of our earliest visitors, «m 
our arrival in Paris ; and it is unnecessary to add* we lost little 
time in acknowledj^ng so highly flalued and so flattering an at* 
tention. When we went to return his visit* the good bishop re- 
ceived us in his study* a retired apartment* at the rear of his 
hotel* remote and ailent as the cell of monkish retreat The 
opartmeit of habitual occupation of eminent persons is always 
interesting ; it seems to partake of their existence* and traces of 
their rastes ami pursuits are every where sought for* to feed cu- 
riosity* or fascinate attention* An I threw my eyes round tlie 
apartment of the Abbe Gregoire* it appeared to me strictly ana- 
logous to his character and views and habits ;-f-4Hioks, of moral 
philosophy and devotion lay on every %de ; a crucifi«^hung at 
the foot of his couch ; a slave-ship* admirAbty carved and con- 
structed by Mirabeau* lay upon a table near him ; and the mix- 
ture of the man of the world and the man of God* of the devout 
minister and able legislator* was every where observable. We 
found him occupied in looking over papers, .which he was com- 
mitting to the flames* <• I have just*" he said* <« burnt a parcel 
of billets of Mirabeau, which have* more than once* made me 
Bfliile ; one, in particular* in which, after discussing some great 
political question of the day* he invites me to come off imme- 
diately* and hear him play the tabor and pipe, which he had just 
learned : adding* we should have a gay evening* as La Rjche- 
faucalt and others were to join us.'^ 

The character and talents of Mirabeau naturally became the 
subject of discussion. The Bishop said* <* be had splendid ta- 
lents* and great vices ; but hrs talents were necessary to the 
cause in which we then had all so sanguinely embarked* and his 
vices were* those of the state of society of that day in France* 
and of the class to which he peculiarly belonge<l/' The Abb6* 
however* with this charitable preface ti> the errors he condemn- 
ed* spoke with vehemence of tlie immorality of Mirabeau ; but it 
was more in tlie language and tone of reprehension of a religious 
recluse, than in the manner* or with the experience* of a man of 
the world. The fact was, that the immorality of Mirabeau was 
neither more nor less than what constituted an <« aitnabk roui,** 
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in the days of the Regent^ or of Louis XV. ' His vices had nei- 
ther the systematic rcrfdness, nor the formal developement of the. 
Duke dr Rirhelieu^s enormities ; and bis morals would never 
have been called in question in old France, had not liis politicfd 
principles subjected him to the hatred and aversion of tbos6f 
who upheld its institations» and drew their existenre from ite 
errors, 

Tlie Abb6 6re|;oire showed us with great pride a glass case, 
filled with the literary works of ntgro OMikws ; many of whom 
he had himself redeemed and brought forv^ard. <« I look upon 
this Httle book-case/' he observed* ** as a refutation of all thirt 
has been said against the intlfect of blacks; that unhappy race, 
like the wild plants of some nef^ectetf soil, want only care and 
culture to bear in due time both flowers and fruit." 

We talked to him of a work he was then engage^^y on the 
moral edueatum rfservtM^. *« The French press/' hMnid, «« is 
unwearied in issuing forth calumnies against me: 1 shall only 
reply to my enemies, by doing all the little good I can for my 
fellow-creatures. I have done with public life ; the few days that 
may be spared me, shall be devoted to domestic ameiioraJtion> 
and to the cause of huiMnity.'' « 

From the period of *is first visit, our intercoorse with the 
ex-bishop of Blois was frequent. There was in his appearance, 
his manner, his very modeof expression, an originality, a some- 
thing out of the ordinary rille of character, Irresisfibly attractive 
to a mind something wearied by the common places of society. 
He speaks with great rapidity, as if thought came too fast for 
utterance; and there is a freshness, a simpKcity, in his man- 
ner, that mingles the eager curiosity of a recluse with the pro- 
found reflections of a phti(«opher ; and leaves it difficult to un- 
derstand how surh a character could have passed through the 
worUrs hamis, and yet have retained the original gloss of nature 
in its first lustre. A sort of restless benevolence, always anx- 
ious to relieve or to save, to^ alleviate or to improve, is extreme- 
ly obvious in his conversation, as it is illustrated by his life ; and 
I found ir so difficult to reconcile the profound humanity of his 
character, with his supposed vote when the life of the unfbrtu- 
Tiate Louis XYI. was at stake, that 1 one day ventured to tonch 
on the subject :-r^« / nJtver insHgated the death cf any human 
being;** was his reply. <• I voted that Louis the xVltb should 
be the first to benefit by the law, which abolished capita/ |mituA- 
ment ; in a won! — I condemned him to live!*** 

Thei*e has been in all ages and countries so intimate a con- 
nexion between church and state, that it is difficult to break up 

* Gregoire had long adYocated the abolition of capital puoiahiDent. 
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Urn aitociations thus formed in the mind ; and a dignifi^ pre-* 
late talkiiif; the lanj^uage of a Brutus or a Hampdent is a sote* 

,xism in prinriplest not easily Feconciied with modern, modes of 
anion. When Gregiure has praised to me the freedom of the 
Engiish constitution, as established at the reirolation» and pray* 
•d devoutly for fts rontinuanre— when he spoke of the misery of 
the pf>iitiral and-fnoral corruption of France, which urged on 
the rerolution, with the pious hi^rror of a minister of the reli- 
gion of peace and ben^ftcence* I have more than once asked him, 
hy what early impressions the bishop of Btnis bad become ani- 
mated with the Hpirit of a Cato or a Russet 2-^He always an- 
swered me with the simplicity of a religious recluse, <« my guides 
have always been my heart and the scriptures: the one taught 
me to sympathise with the oppressed, and 1 found all my ideas 
and principles of liberty in the other." 

The bishop of Blots, however, as he himself assured me, was 
not the only catholic prelate who had advticated the cause of lu 
berty, and drawn his arguments in its favor from the same 
source where he had sought them. ** Here," he said, one morn- 
ing, taking a pamphlet from the drawer of his writing-desk, 
«< here is a singular and iBtet*esting sermon, in favor of civil libera* 
ty, as intimately united with Christian faith; composed by citizen 
Cardinal Chiaramonti, bishop of imola ; and addressed to the 
people of his diocese, in the Cisalpine goyernmentr in the year 
1797. Speaking, however, of the ttni«n of Christianity aiid civil 
liberty, i .allow that he goes beyond the tine of mere constitu- 
tional principles, when he observes — ** out, mes chirsfrires^ 9oye% 
tous Chretiens* et veus 9ert% (TescceUens dtmocrates^^ [yes, my dear 
brethren, be ail Ch« istians and you will be exeelleul democrats]. 
It was impossible nf>t to smile at the stmplic tty and gravity, with 
inrhich this was uttered ; and I observed, ** your. citizen Cardi- 

. nal has, I suppose, long since paid the forfeit of this imprudent 
profession of faith." — •• No,** replied the bishop gravely, ^< the 
sentimentd of Christian , faith, and paternal tenderness, which 
breathe through the whole of this excellent homfly (some exag- 
geration in terms and principles which belonged inevitably to 
tliat day of exaltation excepted,) have been carried by the ex- 
cellent bishop of Imola, from his see in Cisalpine GanI, to the 
throne of the Christian world ; and the present successor of St» 
Peter is worthy of the high place he fills. The citizen Cardi- 
nal Chiaramonti is now the venerable Pope Pius Yil.**^ 

* This most ctiHous homily is now in my possession. It hM for its title- 
psg« :— " ffom^Ue du dUyen Cardinai CkinmmMtHi Eviqite Ifhn^la^ aetwllement 
Sowvcain Pmtife^ Pie Vlf,; ud»eM9^e an petiple tie 9M Diocese, datfia Ripub- 
Hque Ci$alpiM^ Ujour d# lanmttance^dtJentt Chritt, Vma 1797»'^ImQUiy dePim- 
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ThebiflhoporBlois, though fast verging oo seventyt exhibits 
little trace of age in his a|>pearance. His fresh and aniinatCNl 
mannerj his vigorous and active oiindt his interesting and char- 
acteristic countenance and person, all seem to throw time at a 
distancef and to remain unassailable by the shocks of adversi* 
ty. WiioHy retired from the world, devout, studious, teiupe. 
rate ; many days inay yet be reserved for hiift :•— may he enjoy 
them in safety, and resign them in peace! 

The little intercourse which necessafily subsisted between 
England and France, prior to the year 1814, has left the two 
countries reciprocally strangers to some of the most popular 

prUnSrie de la nation, anSdeia UhertS.^-^Riimtprimie d Ctme* ehex CkarhM wfn- 
toiM Osiitielb^ an 8. Et d Parity chex Adrian J^xgou, Imprimew', 1814** 

[Homily of citisen Cardinal ChUruinonti* Bishop of Imola, now Sovereign 
PontiiT, Pins VII- ; addressed to the people of his diocese in the Cisalpiae 
Republic, the day of the birth of Jesus Christ, the year 17'9r.-^From the na- 
tional press— Imola, the sixth year of liberty.— Re printed ai Conio, by Charles^ 
Antony OstineUi» year 8. And at Paris, by Adrian brgou, Printer*. 18143. 

The following passages are ^ir specimens of the style, in which this ser* 
mon is composed : 

'* Je ne vow parlerai^ ni de Spartet m d'MhHie». Je gardered le'ulgnte wttr la 
fatMute ligUlation d« Lycurgue €> «Ce;5«/bii— el mime *ur cette Cartkage^ la rtoah 
de Rtme. AVt r^Jlexkmt et w$9 touvemrt U reportetU phu cvwotmbkamens 9ur 
I'atUigue ripukUque Bomidtu ConwUrex, mc^/r^re», let illu9tre$ cit^ena^ dnU 
elle e'henora^ et lee moyene par leagueU itt i'atiur^rent de» droite d CadndratietL 
Sappellerai^e le courage de^MuHue Scivolaf de Cutthu? dee dtu^ iSapiweSi 
de Terguahu ? de CamiUe ? et de tans d'autrees pd JUuni^ent d.cee ^pefuee wei* 
meraUeef Levre iUget^ trade par une fiule d^crivamef eent eittere tinetructieH 
de lapeetMt^, Ctiten d'Utiqttet dont en a dit, que iagleire le penreuiveit^ ^aak- 
tantplue qu^il t^^Unoit d lafuirg Caten voim apprendra comment Reaee /tendU 
ea renomm^et et r4cula lee Umitee de ea riputdique,** &€. £^c. 

<^ Que la JRekgien *CatheMqve eeit Vebfet le pirn eker de vetne eaur^ de moire 
piM, de tefutee voe ajfectione^ J^Te erojfes pae qu'elle cheque la forme dugewenee* 
ment dSmecratique. JE!n^ vivani unied vetre divin Sauveur, voue pourrez cos-^ 
cevdr une Jutte eep^nmce de votre eabit itemeli voue pofurrex^ en operant vetre* 
bonheur temperel eteehu de veefrdreeg ep&er lagloire de la rdpubUqiteet dee oa- 
terit^e^uila r^gieeeat.** 

[1 will not talk to you of Sparta or of Athena. I will be silent on vthe &• 
mous legislation of LycurguB and of Solon— and even on that of Carthage, the 
rival of Rome. Our thoughts and otu* memories remmd us more properly of 
the ancient Roman Republic* Consider, my broihers, the illustrious citisena 
whom she honoured, and the actions on which they founded thtf r clainM to 
a4intration* Recollect the courage of Mutius Scaevola? of Curtius? of the 
two Scipios t of Torquatos ? of Cs^millus ? and of s / many others who flourish- 
ed in these memorable ages } Their eulogiums traced by a crowd of writers, 
are still lessons for posterity. Cato of Utica, of whom it was said, that the 
more be fled from ^lory the mere she pursued him ; Cato will teach you how 
Rome extended her renown beyond the boundaries of her republic, 8ic.&c.8cc, 

Let the Catholic religion be the object roost dear to your heartsi your pie- 
ty, and your affections. Do not believe that it is at vsriance with the drroo- 
Oraiic form of government. In living united to your divine Saviour, you may 
entertain a ju»t hope of your eternal salvation; you may, in improving your 
temporal happinese and that of your brotben, contribute to the glory of the 
republic and of the authorities which preside over it]. 
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writfrs in tbeir respective languages. Of our rooileni English 
poets, France knows little ; and it is a singular f'aet, that be- 
foi*e the first entry of the allies into Paris, even the works of 
MtHire, Byron, and Scott, w«'re almost unheard of in its litera- 
ry circles. Of the innumerable pfiets good and bad, in which 
France abounds, EngKind even still remaiiis ignorant, with a 
v^ry frw exceptions.-*— Even the snpt* rior effusions of Parnoy,* 
Le Gouvcff Berchoux,^ Le Brun,$ and Chenier,|| are but lit- 

• P»rny, author of •* Eh^et a Elewivre*' "Let Gw^rtt det Dieux^" ** La 
ScantUnave^* [Kylogiums on Bleonorsi— The wars o\ the Gods — Scandinavia], 
&c &c. &c. Parny was protected and pensioned by Napoleon. 

t hi Gouv6, author of •• La MMte ties Femmes** [The M^rit of Women], 
&c. &c. &c. 

i Bercbouz, anthor of *' La Dante, ou let Dievx de VOp^ra** [Dancing, or 
.the Gods of the Opera]; *' La Gattronomie i** " Po'eaies Fugitive*:'^ ** Po'e'me 
sur Voltaire 1*^ &c. he. M- Berchoux is now living at his seat, in Aiiver|;ne. 

$ Le Briin» author of four volumes of odes, epigrams* epistles^ and elegies. 
His odes runkin France with those of J. B. Rousseau and Mulherbes. flf is, 
however, alwsys spoken of by French critits, as being <* aimuble, Mpirituel, 
moiff m^cAan^** [agreeable, Witty, but wicked]. • Of his claims to the latter 
epithet, hii little impromptu^^on the celtrbrated Fanni Beauharnois, (graodftio- 
ther to the ez-quecn of Holland,} is a proof. 

EgM belle et poete, a deux petits travers, 
Kile fait son visage — et ne fait pas 9es vers." 
{Egl^, a beauty and a poetess, has two little faults^-she makes her face, and 
she does not pnake her verses]- 

II Chenier establisbed his celebrity, by his play of Charles IX., given in 
1789. The emotion which this play excited, was one of the earliest, but most 
decided presages which ushered in the revolution. Chenier took an active 
part m every stage of that event ; and while he successively obtained high and 
important o)H<Ses under the various g'overnmems, his poetical works, his 
« Henry VIU:^ '* La Mort de Calat*' [The Death of Cala^], •« Caiiu Gracchut,*^ 
" T^mo/^on," and "/Vne/on,** gave him for a time, the reputation of being the 
first tragic poet of the nation. It is, however, by his " Ode to Voltaire/* that 
he is now best known and most ac^mired. This splendid composition tost him 
the favour of Napoleon ; and he died in disi^race, after having largely bene- 
fit< d by the bounty and countenance of the emperor. He had been made an 
officer of the legion of honour, and *• Intpecteur-general det 4t\idei* [Inspec- 
tor-general of studies]. His last works were all directed against the despo- 
tism of the ruling authority, and he neither spared the monarch nor his minis- 
ters. Of the latter assertion, the following sUnza is a proof. 

•• Epigramme tur le Prince de T— •. # 

** Roquette^ dans son .terns— Tally ••• dans le ndtre. 

Parent tous deux, pr^lats d'Autun; 

TartujfetBt Piroage de Pun j 
Ah ! si Moli^re avait vu Taut^ ! !'* 

[Epigram on Prince de T— . 

Roquette, in his time— Talleyrand in onrs, were both bishops of Aiitun ; 
TsrtnfTe is the image of the one ; Ah ! if Moliete had seen the other]. 
.FABT II. U 
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lie read ; \vhile the works of Raynouard** Loriniaii»f Grand- 
iiial8on4 Du Menilf Du Paty» Mad. Oufrenoy» Fontaiiejf,$ Ar- 
nault^ll Miciiaudy and an host of others, are scarcely known even 
by name. 

Auiimg the dramatic poets who have spninf; up in Trance 
since the revidutioru the Comte Le Mercier takes* a very deci- 
ded lead, botli by the quantity and the qCiality of his produc- 
tions. Le Mertueis the son of the secretaire des eommandemeta 
of the Diike de Penthievre, the favourite and prottge <if the 
Princess de Lambalh^ (daughter to the Due de Richelieu,) was 
born and reared at the court* and yet distinguished liimself as 
among the earliest and most evident advocates of tlie revolution. 
L<iaded successively with republican honours, and imperial fa- 
Tour, Mons. Le Mercier continued to cultivate the favour of the 
rouses with a'great variety of success. At the early age of six- 
teen he produced his «« MiUagere^^* which obtained six repre- 
sentations ; and which has since been foliowedy at various epochs, 
by his •* Lovelace Fran^ais ,•*•—*• Scarmatado ;^* — «• Tartuffe Ri- 
Tcrfuitonaaire ,•'•—** LeviUd*Ephraim;** — •< JgamemnaUi** wiiich 
obtained the most unbounded success; ** Pifdo** a comedy, in 
five acts; •« Ophis^^* an Egvptian story ; •« F^aute;^* — ♦• Ckris- 
tophe-Cdumb;^* — <« Baudouin, Empereur de Constantinopk ;^* — 

* M. Raynouard, orij^inally an avoeat [a lawyer] in Provence, but uiiiictent- 
ly independent in his circuniBtances, to perm t bis giving up his prolek»ioa» 
has loQg retired lo tbe enjoyment of literary pursuits. His fine tragedy of 
the Templttrt was crowned witii tbe most complete success. His '* Kttfts de 
jB/oiV' represented in ]814, was, I believe, less fortunate. He haft alsi. p b- 
lished some fugiitve pieces, and a poem, called, *' Socrate au Temple tfAn- 
g'luureV 

t The *' 0ma»i8 en Egypte*^ of M. Lormain, has obtained distinction for 
tbe extreme beauty of tliv siyle. His odf^s on the battles of Buonaparte ai^e 
now less popular than they once were. Hi8 translation of the ** Jeruealem,^ 
and the- *^^fmnta,** are said to have considerable merit. lie has also imitated 
•* ¥9un^*9 M^ht Thou^htt/' in his '* Veiiles^Poe'tiquet,* with surcess 

^ M. Grandmaison is author of tbe '* ^mour§ Epigiieg," " PhiUipe Augu»tet*^ 
and m aiy other poetical t-ifusions. M. G. accompanied Buonaparte into Ri^ypt. 

$ M. de Fontanes, befqj*e the revolution, published a translation of P«»pe*s 
Essay on Man, andhts " Verier" — He wrote, during the revolution, for vari- 
ous jonmals, and composed and pronounced a funeial ^to£^e on Washington, in 
tbe Temple of Mars ! M. dc Fontanes was disttngulshed by Buonaparte, after 
his elevation 'to the imperial throne, who created him Huccessively Count of 
the Emnire, Commandant of the Legion of Honour, and Grand Master of tbe 
ImperikT University. Tbe king has created M. de Fontanes, I'eer of France, 
and Officer of the Legion of Honour- 

II M. Arnault, the author of the tragedies " MariuM d Mituemt" •* Lucrece** 
<* Cincinnatus,'* &c« &c.; was among the literary men of France, who were 
moat distinguished by Napoleon. Arnault accompanied him into Eg>p(. and 
both under the consulate and imperial government, held many high offices of 
trust and emolument. In 1815, he was included in the ordonnanre or he 
34th of July, and ordered to quit Faris within three days, and to re ire u) the 
place of exile indicated by the^ minister of police. Ue is still in banishment. 
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« CawSUtf^ — " Philippe Jinguste ;*^—** 8L Louis, en Egypie;^* 
— «* Clevis;**'-^* Lefaux bon jETommet''-— and •* Charlemagne.** 

M. Le Merrier has relieved his dramatic productions with 
some pieces of lighter poetry ; and amonie; these fugitive works^ 
«« Les ages Franqais,** and •• UHemme UenouvelU,** [The French 
agesy und The Man Renewed]^ have, 1 believe, obtained popu- 
larity. His «• AOantiadeJ* wUirU yet remains to be finished, and 
v^hirh has only been partly published, and partly read in society, 
calls for a more distinguished notice, as being more out of tlie 
beaten track of ordinary composition, than either his tragedies or 
lyric poems. . 

While Monsieur Chateaubriand has endeavoured to prove, and 
to illustrate, in his prose poem of « Les Martyrs^** that the 
Christian n^ythology is more favourable « aujeu dts passions*^ 
[to the play of the passions], (t(» use his own words) and to the 
developement (fT character in the epopee [epic poem], tlian the 
pagan theogony, and that saints and martyrs are more inter- 
esting personages, than gods and heroes ;— *M. Le Mercier has 
substituted, in his « Mlantiade^** pitysical and geometrical divi- 
nities, for those of the Pantheon, and equally neglecting ** ar- 
mies ofmartyrs9** and legions'of saints, with the presiding dei* 
ties of Olympus and Parnassus, he has plunged at once into new 
systems of poetical machinery, and rests his clafhis to poetic^ 
originality, upon seeking his heroes and lieroines in the laws of 
gravitatfon and repulsion^ and upon following the system of 
Newton, and drawing hts personages from « Us forces virtuelleg 
du monde** [the virtual powers of the world]. Thiis, leaving far 
behind the intrigues oj the plantSf and the loroes of the triangleSf 
M. Le Mercier introduces at once upon the scene his centripetci 
and centrifugal forces, under the names of Barythte and Probd^ 
lane, as the leading personages of his epic ;— while Curgire^ (the 
curvilinear motion) Pyrophese, (caloric) Sulphydre, (brimstone) 
Eketrone (electricity) assist in carrying on the main pbt, and 
produce many interesting episodes. The poles, with some other 
mute personages, seem merely called in s^Jigurantes^ to fill up 
the pauses of the dee|)er interest, and to perform a subordinate 
part in this splendid melo-drame of the elements. 

The author himself assures his reader, that even the episodes 
afibrded by the loves and jealousies of the lady Electricity and 
MagnMene, (the load-stone) and Sider, (the i/on) are not less 
terrible and gracious, or sublime or beautiful — ** que les iw- 
iriguesfabuleuses des Dienx et des Dieses de VOlympe** [than the 
fabulous intrigues of the GU)ds and Goddesses of Olympus}^ 
while the caprices of the nymph 8ulphydre; <« etenduesur une 
eouche defer avec Pyroton^* [extended on a couch of jron with 
Pyrotone], become the cause af those volcanic shocks^ which 
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finally overwhelm the island JltUinJtiSf the fancied scene of the 
main action of the po4>m. Her sighs^indeedt breathe brimstone; 
her vfiws are thunder; and her curtain-lecture to the hen-peck- 
ed ryrotone^ produces a volcano. The tragical ardors, how- 
ever, of these violent persona^^es are relieved by the quarrels of 
Barythee and Proballane; while Psyco/^f, or universul tnteUigence, . 
a surt of B^tty Pry^ or •* JVoraA in white dimity^^* rer«»nrile« all 
parties, and finally makes up the little disputes between these 
choleric youn^ men, th«* centripetal And ixntnfugal forces, though 
the Sun himself is described as creeping out of the way of their 
broils, resolved never more to return to his old track, merely 
that he may avi»id so disajs^reeable a neigfibourhood. A little 
despotism on the part of BarytheCf and a little rebclli(m on that 
otProbaUandf seem to be the .leading causa of th«ir dispute— > 

** Un jour que Barythe^ an centre, son empire, * 

Fier <le son asctndant, sur tout ce qii'il atiire. 

Accusal I Proballane, esclave de sa cour, 

Dc g-^mir, en guid«4m les spheres i IVntoiir^ 

Proballane en son vol, qut traverse l*espace. 

Las d'etre. contenii dans ies circles, qu'il trace,*' &C.&C* 
[One day, when Barythee was in ibe oentre of his empire, proud of hfs io- 
fluf nee on uU th 't he attracts, he accused hin slave Proballane of groaning' 
white he guided ^he spheres around, Proballane in his flight which traverses 
spaces weary of being held in the circles, Sec* &c.] 

M. Le Mercier opens this extraordinary and very' original 
poem with the following lines: 

^' Au-dessus des humains existent des Conies, 
Non encore c^lebr^s d^a Ies Th6og4flies* 
Etres^ qui sous I'aspcct d*all^goriques traits, 
Offient de I'univers Ws principes secrets; 
Noiiveaux Dieux, que le tems me r^v^le et me nomme. 
Pour mieux £ire entendus par la raison de Thomme, 
Qui saisit mieux Tobjet, que I'on pr^sente k ses sens, 
Que CabMtrait id^al, dont Tes corps sont absens-" &c. $ilc. &c- 
[Above th*- human race' exist the Genii, ^oi yet celebrated in theTbeogc- 
nies ; beings who, under an allegorical aspect, preside over the secret princt- 
plrs of the world* New deitirsi which time reveals and names to me, to be 
better understood by the reason of man, which seizes the object better whea 
prei»ented to his senses, than an ideat abstract, of which the body is absent, 
&c. &c.] 

Some detached pieces only of the *< Jlflaniiade^* bad been pub- 
lished, during my residence in Paris ; but while it remains with 
the Fren(*h public to decide on the merits of this new and ec- 
centric eflTusion of a poK, who has already obtained its suffrages 
uptiii other occasions, it is permitted me to bear testimony to 
the amiable manners, and penliarly interesting conversation of 
the man. 1 had the pleasure of being introduced to M. JLe Mer^ 



w 
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ci^r a few nights after the firat representation of bis « Charle^ 
magnt*^ and when the town was yet full of its undecided failure 
or surcessw He spoke of it with a sort of unafferted indiffer- 
ence that was extremely amusing. « 1 have delivered it up/ 
he daidf « to the politirai factions of the day, and they will de«- 
cide its fate, independent of its merits or its faults :-— I read it 
several times to Napoleon, he approved of it, and he was no bad 
judge." 

I asked him, why he had not brought it forward*, during the 
time of the late Emperor ? — «• Because,*^ replied M. Le Mer- 
cier« " lie would have applied the character of Charkmagnt to 
himself; and the whole would iiave had the air of the most 
consummaie flattery. 'Mow, indeed, no such personal allusion 
can be made.'' 

M. Le Mercier was an early friend of Buonaparte's, and 
though his constitutional principles, holering on republicanism, 
rendered him adverse to tlie measures of the imperial despotism, 
it tias been always understood, that he was attaclied to his per- 
son. Of Buonaparte's style of conversation, he observed to me, 
that when he was obliged to make conversation it was neither 
marked by sallies, nor originality ; that to talk, for talking sake, 
was to him the most insupportable ennui. But when something 
BtriM k with force on his imagination, when some latent passion 
waH unexpectedly touched on, some chord of favourite associa- 
ti(»n accidentally awakened, then, air force, energy, and origi- 
nality ; there was something irrestetibly fascinating in evyy 
thing lie uttered.* He had a p<iwerful imagination, and of a 
romantic cast ; he was fond of heroic poetry, and particularly 

• 

* I becrd it frequently said in France^ by those who knew Buonaparte 
throuj^h all the stranj(e viciBsitudes of hia moat checquered life, fhat he waa 
" un charmani cauteur^ [a charming laiker], as they ezpresaed it ; and ex- 
tremely interesting and amii8in|^ in intimate and familiar conversation. *'I 
have often written tinder *hit dictation,'* (said a man of g^reat celebrity and 
talent to me,) " I have frequently been startled by his idiom and turn of 
phraae^ and even ventured to tell him that it vaa not French. But when ^at- 
tempted to chantre or improve, 1 fotind I only enfeabled; and that kia bad 
French vm powerful Umguage, He dictated with great rapidity ; wrote fre- 
quent ly for the journals; and waa the author of the greater part of his own 
mantfestoea and bulletins to the arnny. His pussion for Ossian coqtintieCl una- 
bated from bis boyhood* He was ft)nd*of novels, and read them frequently; 
bsii (said my informant) ** d la tl^rob^e** £in secret]. He was extremely fear- 
ful " de u donner un ridicule [of ^^iving cause for ridicule]. One day, in his 
private apartments, he waa talking on the subject of atr-ballooits. One of ht« 
courtiers observed, that he had heard, that the fearlesa spirit of the emperor, 
even in childhood, had led him to aacend in an airvballoon. Napoleon saw 
something ludicrous m this anecdote, which he declared was wholly unfound- 
ed- '* I appeal to you," (he said with great nutvete [nimplirity], turning to 
the Baron de ****, who was present,) ^-whether thai tain my wtfy-** 
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fond of liistorical traj^eiiy, ^ subject on which he spoke welU and 
lovrd to speak mnrh. 

The strenuous favourer of the revolution^ and the personal 
friend of Buonaparte, it may foe supposed M. Le Merrier finda 
it most suitable to the actual position of things to live, if not in 
retirement, at least less in the world, than his rank, fortune and 
reputation might entitle him to do. I found, however, that he 
had admirers and friends, even among the most determined Bour- 
bonists, and my first knowledge of his works and most amiable 
chararfer, was obtained from a devoted uUra-royalutef who al- 
ways spoke of him with affection and admiraticm ; and who 
lamented his principles, as errors of judgment, \|hich held no 
influence over his heart and feelings, «« which," said our mutual 
friend, " are always. in Uie rig/U.** 

While Monsieur Le Merrier gives up his talents to the pursuit 
and illustration of the loves of Ihe elements^ and produces moral 
combinations from physical facts, Volney, the sublime Vohiey, 
withdraws his high born genius from its elevated career, and 
descends from the grand and philosophical mood, which Jed his 
spirit to hover over Uie «< Ruins of Empires.*^ to the cold, tame 
pursuit of chronological calculation ;-r-Hnd he, whose intellect) 
noble in its observation, and just, even when fanciful in its infe- 
rences, once drew a political moral from fallen columns, and 
taught lessons' frdm stones, now confines his powers to arithmeti- 
cal conclusions, and geometrical results. 

Some friends of the Comie de Volney confirmed to me, what 
pA>lic report had already circulated, that he was deeply engaged 
in a very recondite and singular wprk« ^*l*Histoire de la Chrono- 
togiCf'' undertaken in a very philosophical, and from some pas- 
sages I heard cited, what viill be deemed, a very scepti«^ mood. 
Itis said*, that this celebrated person attempts, by most ingenious 
inductions, to prove that the history of Moses is a compilation 
of astronomical facts : that Abraham was a brilliant constella- 
tion, and Moses himself Bacchus, or the sun. Thus to disturb 
thf genealogical tree of patriarchal nobility, though it be to 
«< translate it to the ^kiest** is a most perilous and ventunius ua* 
dertaking ;— even, with all the sanction of M. Yolney's acknow- 
ledged gqnius, and high reputation, it will require teatimt»nie8» 
<< strong as truths of holy writ,^' and backed by the corrobora- 
ting proofs of antediluvian rabbins, and pre-adamite professors, 
to obtain, for this •< new readingt'* a patient hearing fn>m a 
world, who, at the present moment, seems but little inclined to 
countenance innovation, on subjects of far less influence and 
importance. 

The Comte de Volney was already celebrated by his travels 
into Egypt and Syria^ when be wa9 elected, in 17 89^ deputy of 
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the Htrs-Stat [third estatr] of Atijnii to the etaU-geniraux [states- 
general], hihI diatinguished himaeif by the boldness of bis elo- 
^uenc^e, in favour of tlte rights of the people ; and on the ronfis- 
Gation of the estates of the rliurch* for the benefit of the nation. 
Ri^tiring before^ the sanguinary ronfiicts of the reign of terrorism^ 
be was received by General Washington^ in the United Statea^ 
with that high distinction due to his talents, his charge ter, and 
reputation j and when tin* hurricane of an overwhelming demo* 
crac} waa exhausted, and the friends of rational liberty again 
hoiie.l to range themselves under lier long trampled banner, Vol- 
tiey returned to France, was elected member of the conservative 
senate; after having been placed among the candidates for 
counsellor of state, and even of consuK He sat in the senate, 
during the whole of the imperial reign, and in 1814, voted 
the expulsion of Napoleon Buonapai'te from the thnine of 
France. 

Since that period, he has, like almost all^the genius of the 
country, retired from the scene of public life,*and rarely visited 
Paris, during^ my residence in that capital. — Living at his seat, 
which he has recently adorned with a young and amiable wife, 
he leaves political conflicts 

**To mean ambition, and the pride of Kings/' 

and in domestic enjoyment, and philosopliical seclusion, it may 
be liojied, finds that liappincss which the *« world can neither 
give nor take away." 

Poetry and diph»macy ff>rm a rare and strange union in the 
pursuits of the same mind; and he, who early receives his first 
instructions from a Muse, may scarcely be supposed qualified 
to act under ftie influence of a cabinet. There have been, how- 
ever» instances in the history of modern politics, in which nego- 
tiations have been effected by the charm of metre, and treaties 
bound in poetic wreaths ;^ — and the most fortunate negotiation 
which France ever made with Russia, was supposed to have 
been effected, while the imperial Catlierlne listened to the lyre 
of Segur. 

Tlie Comte de Segur, one of the ablest ministers of royal 
France^ and one of tlie most elegant poets of the revolutionary 

* From among the number, I have great pride in instancing my own di«- 
tin^ished couniryman, Lord Viscouni Strangford, late ambassador at the 
Brazils, and the elegant translator of Camoens. The world has already stamp- 
ed his poetical version of the Portuguese bard, with its suffrages. But the 
friends of Lord Strangford only are aware» how much the original cnmposi* 
tions of hia maturer genius surpass the happy imitations and glowing effusions 
of hi» juvenile talents* 
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rej^ime ; the author of «« La Politique de tons les Cabinets de 
P Europe;** — of •« Le Theatre deP Hermitage ,•"— ^« La ChaumHre;** 
—•* La Solitude ;" [The Policy of all the Cabinets of Eur<)pe ;— : 
of the Theatre of the Hermitage — ^The Cottage — Solftude]--^nd 
a hundred pretty vaudevUles^ and s^nnets^ is of high descent, and 
noble birth. As the eldest son of the Marquis de Segur* mare- 
chal de France, the road to honours lay broadly open to him ; 
and» in 1786, he was sent ambassador to Russia, and effected a 
treaty of commerce, which assured to France all those advan- 
tages, which had till then been exclusively enjoyed by England* 
'The happy issue of his diplomatic arrangements was in part 
attributed to the pleasure, which the Empress received from his 
conversation, and the amusement she derived from his poetical 
effusions. Talents with that great legislator Kud always their 
weight in the cabinet, as in the salon ; nor had the political sys- 
tems of Europe then proscribed genius and abtiity, as unfavour- 
able to the views and wisdom of government; views which are 
now deemed niosf . effectually forwarded by plodding dulness, 
blundering pretension, and all-pervading, over\fbelming and 
shameless eorruplion. 

In 1789, the Comte de Segur wan named deputy from the no- 
Hesse of Pari3 to the Stats- generaux [states-general]. In 1791, 
lie was sent ambassadoi? from the republic of France to Pope 
Plus yi. ; who, less favourable to republicanism than his suc- 
cessor, Pope Pius VI 1. refused to receive him. Ambassador tj[i 
the court of Berlin, in 1792, h^ was obliged to remain abroad 
during the whole of the reign of terrorism, and to consult his 
safety, by a voluntary exile from a country, delivered up to 
outrage and spoliation. To those who arc ready, from ignorance 
or prejudice, to confound all the various and strongly opposed 
prri<ids of the revolution, it may be here worth oljserving, that 
n<i two factions in the history of revolutionary conflicts, stand 
more strongly opposed, than the constitnticmalists of 1789, and 
the democrats who engrossed tlie scene of action in succeeding 
.periods. It was against the friends and advocates of rational 
liberty, that the reign of terrorism fulminated its thunders ; and 
the patriots of France pursued by deatli, or driven into exile, 
bled on the scaffold, lay chained in the dungeon, o*r wore out 
existence in the miseries o( want and exile. 

After the fall of the Robespierrian party, and' on the return of 
the Comte de Segur to France, he was elected deputy of the 
corps legislatif. He voted the consulship for life to Buonaparte, 
and supported this measure as the most efficacious means of con- 
solidating the new institutions. Called to the council of state, 
and elected member of the National Institute, he was at the 
same time presented with the charge of Grand Master of tlie 
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eerernonies pf Fraiice» and decorated with the cordon rouge [red 
riband]. 

When called upon to defend the project of faws presented by 
the council of state* before the corps Ugidatif, he exhibited talents 
as briliiiuity as the erudition which accompanied them was pro- 
found and extraordinary ; and upon these occasions, as upon all 
itherSy he manifested the most devoted attachment to the persoa 
of the emperorf and the interest of his family. His acceptanca 
of a peerage under the revived order of things, on the restoration 
' of the Bourbons, and his resuming, by imperial command, bis 
high court and legislative functions, during the trying probation 
of the hundred days, compromised him in the ordinances of the 
kingt in 1815 ; and stript of all hia dignities, living in profound 
seclusion, no longer peer, statesman, deputy, nor grand master^ 
Monsieur de Segur is now only one of the most amiable men and 
charming poets of France, ami most probably consoles himself 
for the loss of all worldly honours and .court distinrtion, by that 
philosophy and love of retii\>ment, which he so pleasaptly preach'^ 
ed in the days of hia brightest prosperity. 

<* lyon monde, qui m'avait s^dott, 

Je connaifl Tiinposture ; 
Mon coeur ^clairant mon etprit, 

Mr; remle it U nature* 
Pftrtout on voit tant de fureur» 

Et tant d'ingratitude, • 
Qir'on ne trouv* plus de bonheur* 
Que dant la solitude." ' 

Poeme de la StHtude* 
[I know the falsehood of the world which onc^ teduced me ; my heart en- 
Itghtening my mind i^stores me to nature. There it «vety where io much 
violence and so much ipgratUude, thai happiness is tq be found only yi'soit* 
tude]. 

I. had the pleasure of living much in a delightful circle, to 
whose attractions the Comte de Segur contributed, by talents of 
conversation peculiarly adapted to the elegant enjoyments of re- 
fined society, and by graces of manner, which almost every court 
in Europe had contributed to finish and to form. 

*** *#«#« #'• 

The glory of £gypt had sunk, before the more approximate 
and'dazzling splendour of Greece. The remoteness both of 
time and place had combined to throw a veil over her moulder-, 
ing greatness, and mysterious records ; and, like her own Isis^ 
she stood dark and impenetrable, shroudecfin the mystic draper j 
which ages had let fall npon her gigantic wonders. Ambition^ 
that admits no impossit>ility ; glory, that sees no obstacle, at 
length remembered this grand^ neglected sanctuary of jprofound 

BART If. X 
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lititiqiiity, find led the way to n<»w and daring enterprise* The 
militarj' standards of France were planted on tlie shores of the 
Nile» her banneVs waved amidst the pyramids of Cheops. 
Science, too, fearless, ardent, and enthusiasfir, rushed on scenes 
so favonrable to her high pursuits, and boldly follosyHl in the 
track, which force had cleai*ed before lifT. Warriors and philo- 
eopherSf the studious and the brave, wjent forth tof^ther ; end 
the professors of arms and arts, united in danger and in glory^ 
eltke trod the burning deserts of the Tbebaide, and penetrated 
the dark catacombs of Lycopolis. 

Foremost in the vanguard of talent, which accompanied Bqo^ 
naparte into £gypt, appeared M. Denon. A mere volunteer in 
this grand but romantic enterprise, his visit to Egypt was pure- 
ly governed by that enthusiasm for the arts, by that insatiate 
and learned curiosity, which from his boyhood bad led him to 
invoke the mane$ of past ages, and to dispute with time the 
epoilSf that should belong to eternity. 

The pilgrimage of Denon to E^ypt was planned in a mo- 
ment, as carelessly and as gaily, as if it had been a party to the 
opera* The learned and ingenious men, who were attached to 
the general in chief of the Egyptian expedition, for the service 
of science and tlie arts, had already left Paris for their embarlca-. 
tion, and it was but a few days before the departure of the fleets 
that at the fire-side of Madame Buonaparte's dressing-ropm, it 
was suddenly proposed ito Denon, and as suddenly agreed upon, 
that he should accompany the general. <« Un mot du hHxis fwi 
eommandoit Pea^pUiHon^ d^da mou d^rf* [A word from the 
bero who commanded the ex|)edition decided my departure},— 
says the author of the «< Voyage en Egypie.** And the only sti* 
pttlatifm which marked an arrangement, by which the worid has 
been since so greatly benefited, was, that M. Denon should be 
at perfect liberty ; — master of his time, — and director of his own 
pursuits. 

The monuments of Upper Egypt were the principal objects of 
his arduous enterprise, and the enthusiasm with ii^Jiich he beheld 
the ruins of Hermopolis, of Denderah, and of Thebes, he has 
painted iii ail the glow of poetic colourings with all the interest of 
sincerity and truth. Wlule the extraordinary chief of this ex- 
traordinary expedition was taking a city, this ardent worship- 
per of the arts was taking a ruin : entrenched before Thebes, or 
designing Apollinopolis, he waged single and successful war 
against the barbarous oblivion, which hung over the precious 
relics of antiquity ; and, leaving the subjugation of the fierce 
Mamelukes to meaner ambition, contented himself with nothing 
less, than becoming master of the palace of the Ptolemies, and 
the treasures of Sesostris. Monsieur Denon> bred in courti^ and 
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tmred in the luxury of polished society; yet opposing a delicate 
constitution and iiabits of refinementf to the hardships of a peHI- 
OU8 expedition; wandering in deserts, plunging into catarnmbs; 
neither stunned by the tumult of arms, nor awed by the silence 
of the tomb ; gay, patient, and persevering, presents a fair but 
aplendid epitome of the force and elasticity of the genuine Frenck 
temperament 

* Ttie results of this interestiog voyage have long 4ieen before 
the world, and are stampt witn its approbation. And thongh 
other antiquarians, after a more protracted research, may per- 
haps accumulate a greater mass of observations, and more high- 
ly finish, d ate reposet [witli a head at rest], what Monsieur D^ 
non has slightly but boldly touched, ** tantot a toutes veiUSf taa^ 
ttt d ifluies jwmbt^* [sometimes with all his sails, sometimes- witk 
all his legs], as he has himself playfully expressed it, yet the an- 
nals of literature aiid the arts will rarely prpduce a wor|L of 

' such magnitude'as his Egypt, executed by an individual who in 

instructing, never fails to amuse; a,nd whose grace of style robes 

the mystic forms of remote, antiquity, and long entombed art, in 

* the airy drapery, which wit and fancy reserve for the fictions of 

their own lightest and must splendid creations. 

Monsieur Denon, a 'gtnJtShomme nS [a gentleman bom], bad 
the honour of sharing the court dignities of Voltaire, and while 
almost yet a boy, was made gentUhamme ordinaire du Roif by- 
Louis XV. A talent peculiarly French, and eminently M. De- 
non's, is said to have procured him this distinction.— iAt an ear- 
ly age, and but recently arrived from his province, he had alrea- ' 
dy obtained reputation in Parish as a charming raconteur [rela- 
tor] ; and be was one in a circle at Versailles, )vhen a courtier^ 
more devote<l than amusing» was endeavouring to entertain the 
King with a good story iU told ; when his majesty, suddenly- 
turning to young Denon, exclaimed :^^**JiUon8f Aetum, recoiUtcs* 
moi eda*' [Come, Denon, relate that to me]. 

The indelicacy of the command almost annihilated the po^wer 

. of obedience ; and it was with difficulty and hesitation that the 
young raconteur got througli a task, that might have put the 

* eSVontery of a Gramniont to the test. — More successful, how- 
.everi upon less trying occasions, Denon become the rival of 
JBcheberizade, and his thousand and one stories led the way to 
royal favour, and diplomatic promotifms. He soon carried to 
other courts the talents, which hjid delighted his own :— as secre- 
tary to the Russian embassy, he became known to and particn- 
larly distinguished by the Gr^nd Duke Paul, who for some time 
corresponded with htm, d la dirobee [in secret]. He had fre- 
quent opportunities of observing the magnificent Catherine, 
and lived in habits* of great intimacy with Diderot, who was 
then making the charm of all the first circles of Fetersburgh. 
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On hia return from Rusaia, on the death of Louts XV. he 
paid a viflit to Voltaire, and drew an admirable picture of the^ 
patriarch ofFernry, with ail the UUU localities of hia bed-side 
scenery, equally rharacteristic of the origrnal and the artist* 
<« Catherine the great,*' said Monsieur Denont talking to me of 
this Tisit, •< was the subject of et<*rRal disputation between wu 
He spfike of her, as he had described her ; — I^ as I had seen her; 
-^and, when I admitted that she was a woman of great views 
and distinguished manners, Voltaire would never suffer me to 
add, that her mine] was coarse, and her heart unfeeling.'^ 

M. Denon was retained in his siruation of gentUhdmme ordi^ 
nairej by Louis XVI. and was intrusted by that unforliinaie mo- 
narrh with a secret mission to Switzorhimh Birt mystery and 
Swii-zerland were willingly exchatiged, by the frankest fif all 
diplomatists, for Italy and the arts ; and> when sent as eharige 
d'affaires to Naples, and other Italian courts, his long residence 
in those classic regifins calle<|. forth all the latent talents of 'liis 
character, which the circumstances of his life had hitherto bat 
little favoured. 

Monsieur Denon was still resident in Itaty^ in his diplomatic 
capacity, wtien the rcvcilution broke out in France. Deprived 
b} that event of his patrimonial possessions, his talents, which 
had formed the recreation tmm official labours, became aa 
honourable source of existemu^. ' The diplomatic artist retired 
to Venice ; and with that cheerful philosophy, which results from 
energy of mindf and gaiety of temperament, and which rises so* 
perior to the adversity it sustains, he applied himself with such 
•access to the graphic arts, that his engravings were considered 
as approaching closely to the excellence of Rembrandt's,* and 
brought a price proportioned to their value. It was at tliis pe- 
riod» that the genius and laborious study of Denon laid the basis 
of that brilKant reputation, which* in a future day, subjected the 
arts and genius of ages to his controul, as direcUur^ginSrol of the 
Musie Francis [French Museum.] 

tVhen the law of proscription was fulminated against emi» 
f^ants, M. Denon returned to France in the midst of the reigo 
of terror ; — his habits of life did not permit him to take up arms* 
in any cause ;f his feelings and principles revolted from the san- 
guinary spirit, which had usurped the government of bis coun- 
try* Before suspicion had time to light on his character; befbre 
the sensibility which made him shudder at tlie horrors he wit^ 
nessed^ had subjected his conduct to enquiry, bis reputation as 

* Sir W. Hamilton, out of badinage [a joke], actually passed one of M. 
Denon's pieces for an unique of Rembrandt's, and obtained a high price for it 
from some collector. • 

t Ho was, howtver, pertonally opposed to Buonaparte^ ia the tffiur of the 
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w niiBt becanie faUsshield of protection* He was soogbt fiir to 
delineate the traoeactions of tlie times, and tlie blood-stained 
fasUi [pageants, public shows] of the ruling desiocracy. But ere 
his pencil bad immortalised a period, which should be for ever 
blotted from the history of the nation, the death of Robe^uerre 
released bim from his engagements. 

It was some time' afker that memorable event, one evening, at 
n ball at Moasieor de Talleyrand's, a yoi)pg officer endea- 
Tooring to procure some temonade, received it at the hands of 
Monsteur Denon* This Mttle qonrtrsy brought on a conversa* 
tion, which was the basis of a friendship, indestructible by time^ 
or changed by inequality of rank and remoteness of situation, 
by the exaltation ii the most splendid prosperity, or the shocks 
of the deepest adversity. The yoong ofBscer was-^-General 
Buopaparte. 

The friendships formed by Buonapai^e, were never relin- 
quished by the Emperor ^-^nd, among the honouirs and emola« 
meats heaped on M. Denon# by his imperial friend, he was made 
a Baron of the Empire, officer of the legion of honour, member 
of the Instttole, and director general of the M[u$Se dee *Mb 
[Musenm of the Arts]. Of the latter high situation be sent in' 
.bis resignation to the King, on the second restoration $-Hind 
now vainly courts that retirement and seclusion, which neither 
bis character, rank, br reputation permit him to enjoy* His 
bouflie is one of the classic nqwsoirs, where the taste and talent 
of foreign nations pause, in their enlightened pilgrimage to the 
slirfnes of genius, to offer thvir tribute of admiration and re- 
spect. It is the little Loretio of tke^aria i and the high friest fre- 
quently sopersed^s the divinities, at whose altars he presides. 

If France wer^ to send some favourable specimens of her na- 
tional character into other countries, she might choose Denon 
as one of its representatives. For never was its upion of gaiety 
and sensibility more happily illustrated, or its power over the 
shocks of time and accident more delightfully exiiibited* Oh ! 
where raa> that blessed charm be sought, which can thus fling 
over the iM^nsive evening of life the sunny brightness of its 
morning! which noorislies the heart's young warmth, through 
the suc(*essive lustres of passing yeara! feeds the unwasted spi- 
rits to their last flash, and sefms extinguishabl^ only by that 
power, whirh stills the vital throb, and quei9clies the ethereal 
flame together !* 

* Monsieur Denon» in every sensey owes much to nature ; and seemB to have 
been ** n^ pour tout let arts'* [born for the aru]. He vaa one day talking^ on 
some subject of natural history to my husband* and describinfi; bis efforia to 
tame a crocodile. Some artists came in, he was immediately plunged into a 
dfscuss'toQ on painting and antiquities ; and talked alterinatcly, in French and 
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uDder the republic in ITdOy and president of the department of 
Parisi and procureur^gineral pf the same departmentf in 8urce»- 
sion. Havinjg; participated in ail the acts of the repiibliCf he nar* 
*ro\iIy escaped the reign of terror, and in 1797 he again appear-' 
ed upon the scehe, as deputy of the Var» to the Council of Fi^e 
Hundred, took an active part in the divisions of the Direciory^ 
and demanded the extinction of the dubs, whose crimes had 
sullied and counteracted the intentions of the revolution. Placed 
on the list for deportation, he escaped from his exile ih*Cayeraie» 
oa his n^turn to France, was named by the consular power, in 
1798, Prqfesseur du Droit de la J^Tature tt its OeiiSf au ColUge de 
France [Professor of the I^aw of Nature and of the People, at 
the College of France]. Under the imperial government, bo 
was created successiv^ely member of the instil ute, senator, count 
of the empire, and officer 4t la ligifm d^lumneur. On the expul- 
*8ion of the Emperor, the King named him peer of France,, cofli- 
seUler de l^universiti^ presideni du coUSge^iUet^ntd du Varf and 
eommandant dekt legion d'honneur. .TheXount da Fastoret has 
distinguished himself by many political' rapporto and m^moires,fQr 
the academy of insiTiptions and belles lettres. He js at present 
engaged in a volutninoiis work on legislation, part of which had 
been given to the press, during my residence at Paris. 

His son. Monsieur A. de Pastoret, who held a place in the 
aection of ponts et chdussies [bridges and roads] under the £ni- 
peror, and is now maitre dts requ£U9 ordinaiTts [master of com- 
mon requests] under (he King« is the author of the pretty poe^ii ' 
of tWe^ TroubadonrSf and an interesting pamphlet sur Bknti ^[uatn 
[on Henry the Fourth].' 

It is Sufficient to mention the name of Pigault Le Brun, to 
Irecal to English readers the author of so maqy pleasant and 
humorous novels ; which, even through the medium of trans- 
lation, have come close in estimation upon the productions of 
Sroollet and Fielding. The novels of Pigault Le Brun have been 
translated into roost modern languages^ but by the delicacy of 
Parisian criticism are not* always deemed wcirthy of that lan- 
guage, in which they are comprised.— ^« Les romans de PigauU 
le Brttn^^ said a French critic and wit to me, «* onftoujotirs Pair 
desire composis dans Us rues^ eticrUssur Us homes'^ '^ [Tlie nvivebr 
of Pigault Le Brun, have always the air of being composed in 
the streets* and written upon the posts]. The charge of coarse- 
ness made i|i France against tiie author, is too well foundi^l to 
admit of defence ; but the mind that originated the frail but fas- 
cinating character of FanChettCf' in the Maeidoinef one of th# 

* Pig^alt Le Brun was » revolutioinary writer, and his works are said tm 
partake both of ihe sirength and coarseness of the day. He is now« under 
existing circumsUnces* by no inean» a favourite author with purticuUr < ~ 
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JiMst aintising. aifd philosophkal of' his t^es,' id surely capable of 
great eJeganre and refinement of conception. But for her «* Ver- 
fi$ dt wAns^* there are few female writers, however delicate or 
celebrated^ who would have disdained, the creation of such a 
character, as the tender, generous and devoted FandittU. 
Monsieur Le Brun is a, member of the Theatre* FranqaiSf and 
brother to Michaud, one of the first comic actors in Europe. 

Mfmsietir PIcard,' IHrecteur dt. U Odeorif has obtained some 
celebrity in Kngtahd f«ir his novels. In France Jie is hestknown 
and most admired for his excellent and nun[ierous comedies. His 
Petite VULe. Les ^§a%ioiietteS9 Monsie^ MuKdrd, Les deux ^tputa' 
tioTiSf and Le CJoMerol are among those of liis works, whfch have 
most eminently contributed to bestow oh hini' the distinguishing 
sabriquel i}t ^ Le petit MoUere^^ [iiick-nariie of the little Mollefe]. 
The dramatic taleiitd of Monsieur Picaril procui*ed him the coun- 
tenance of the lafe Eoriperor; who on the feprcHentation of L65 
Marionette^ \T\\^ Pup|>et8], expressed -his admiration of the piece^ 
by settling a liands<rtne pension on the autfaor.-^The- Emperor 
ajso forwarded his reception at the' Institute, arid named him 
directenr de I'acadimie impfHdlt df mvMque4-^\t seefhsi indeed, 
that the possession t>f talent was no vain distinction* uiider the 
imperial regime— -and the friends and enemies of Napoleon alike 
agree, that no merit escaped his liberal countenance and princely 
munificence; but such as proudly disdained the one, or rejected 
the other* it must also be allowed, (jiat these instances of indd* 
pendence were few and rare, during my residence in- France, at 
least 1 found it extremely difficult to^ltscover v 

'* Their local habiUtion, and their name*"* 

' ■ ^ . i ••:.':•'• -• • • 

I had often been assured, in dome literary circles of Paris^ 
tkat the greatest revolution-whirh had taken place in their litera«- 
ture, since the reign of Louis XIV., has occuri'ed in the taste» 
talent, and style of their female wrfter*j. • They still speak with 
rapture of the facility, t^c obdndeniMmnt \{\\e freedom], the 
grace, of the compositions of the La Fayc^ttes, the Sevignes,th6 
Caylus'sj and oppose them in decided superioriey to the de 

• 
* I frequently spoke on this subject to muny of my loyalist, stid uUra fViendft 
in Paris. They all allowed that B<ipnaparte soMffht QQtjnte|li^<9iMal-iherit ivUh 

Spreat avidity, and that he loaded authors, arfrsis, and men 9f science* with 
avotirs and honeurs, iind titles and «fnoluinents ; but they universally added, 
-** MtUn cepBndatit e^Stmtpour lea cndlit^ [But however it was to diisgrace thefnl. 
In En^and, wht-re " all the talents** has* become a bye-word for ridicule and 
contempt, it is true, nosveps have been taken Xo degrade its men of genius, by 
making^ tbem^rs of the realm, tenafort, and persons of high offidcd re^dnsibiU- 
rjf. - The]^ are not even " cviYi*** [drsj»Taced]'by th* si rghtest notice or favour; 
And are simply mailed out and distinguished by neg-lec* / •- 

PART II. T 
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Staels, the Cottins, the Genlis% and the Souzas/ Bot the great 
claim to that originality of invention and combination which 
constitutes the essence of genius, behings exclusively to the 
Dicifdern writers. The best C(»mpositions of the female wits of 
the •* beau si^cU^^ [brilliant age], exhibited but the art of trans- 
ferring the elegant gossipry* so eternally practised in their sa- 
lons, to their letters* and adopting in their written accounts of 
the anecdotes, incidents, slanders, intrigues, and tracasseries 
[tri<'kH] of the day, the 8am6 epigrammatic point and facility of 
expression, which belong to the genius of their language, and 
which have at all times b^en the study, the ^arm, and the habit 
of their conversation. 9 

The life of such a woman as Madame de Sevigne, was {lassed 
in social little circles, in eternal visifH, and hi seeking, hearing, 
circulating, and transcribing, all that was passing in the city or 
the court. Women of rank had then nd domeMic duties, though 
they liad many social ties. Their infants were nursed by hire- 
lings, their children were reared in convents, their husbands 
lived with the army or the court, and those profounder feriings, 
which exercise so powerful an operation upon female inteilectf 
remained cold and undevelopAl. They read little, because the 
scale of modern literature .was then circumscribed, and few wo- 
men studied the deAd languages. ' The whfde power of their 
mind, therefore, was confined ^nd levelled to the combination 
and recitation of the events, which to«>k place in the most frivo- 
lous, intriguing, but polisRed society, that ever existed. The^r 
style was brilliant, playful, and elegant; and it was eminently, 
perhaps exclusively, calculated to etemiser la bagatelle*** [to per- 
petuate trifles]. 

When, however, they abajidoned facta for fiction, they wholly 
failed in their attempt ; and in the world of invention there is, 
perhaps, nothing so cold, cumbrous, and wearisome, so out of 
the line of social nature, and yet so remote from the fairy re- 
ghms of fancy, as the romances of Mademoiselle Scuderie, and 
the novels of Madame La Fayette. They soon fell by tlieir own 
pnndenius weight, even in an age when they had novelty to sus- 
tain them, and have now long been known by name only. 

The two most celebrated female writers of Frahce, Mailame* 
de Genlis and Madame de Stael, mark successively the progress 
of female intellect, and tl^e scope given by circumstances to fe- 

* 
* Speaking of the talents of MeRdamet de Stael and de Genlis, a French 
eritic of the old school, observed to me, •'* Pour cetfemme^ i^^ eliet ae tontfaii 
une imagmatitn et tme HtUrature viriUa.-^Mudame^ Uy a, dan» fune «/ /*awlre, 
de 9ti«i /aire treie eu quairi hommee d*eefitit" [Those women are masctdine in 
imagination and literature.^— Madame^ ibere is in them enough to makeUirce 
or four men of talent.] 
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male talent in that country. The works of Marlanie de Genlis 
form a sort of cnnnerting link between those women» who wrote 
at the.iattereud of Lf)uis the XlVth's day*' and those who have 
appi*ared since the revolution. The foundress of a new (j^nusof 
comp<»8ition in her own language, her domestic stories are a de- 
viation fniro the grave formalities of the early French novel ; 
and stand equally free from the licentious liberties of the new* a 
. witty but an immoral school, founded by the Marivaux, the 
Louvets, and the Leclus. M% de Oenlts, if not the first who 
made works of imagination the vehicle of education* was at 
least earliest of those, who introduced instruction and srien|;e 
into tales of sentiment and passion; 'and the erudition which oc^ 
casionally gleams through her pages, has been thought to do 
the honours of the head, to the exclusion of the interests of the 
heart: while her pure and polished style, flawing and smooth as 
it is, stands accused by the severity of French criticism- of ap- 
proaching to the studied elegance and cold precision of a pro- 
fessed rhetorician. It may, however, be said with great truth» 
that none perhaps ever wrote so w^li, who wrote so much ; or 
has ever blended so few faults with 8o«niany merits of style and 
composition. Madame de Genlis just held that place in society 
from her rank, her fashion, her political tendencies, And literary 
sucM^esses, which was most calculated to excite against her a host 
of enemies. * Had she been more obscure, as a woman, she would 
iiave been less severely treated, as an author* 

The genius of Madame de Stael belongs to the day and ag6 
in which it dawned, and by which it was nurtured. It partakes 
of their boldness and their aspirations, their freedom and their 
force. Fostered Amidst phihisophical inquirie4i, and political 
and social fermentation, its objects are naturally grand, its scope, 
vast, its efforts vigorous. It has the energy of inspiration, and 
its disorder. There is in the character of Madame de Stael's 
(Compositions, something of thd Delphic priestess. Sometimes 
mystic, not always intelligible, we still blame the god rather 
than the orai-le ; and wish perhaps that she were lese inspired* or 
v?e more intelligent. 

While other writers (both male and female) in France have 
turned with evei*y breeze, that fluttered in the political hemi- 
.. sphere, Madame de Stael has steadily proceeded in the magni- 
ficent march o( gemus, governed by principle: and her opinions^ 
while they are supp«irted by all the force of female enthusiasm* 
derive an additional weight, frum the masculine independence 
and steadiness of their advocate. 

1 had to lament that Madame de Stael had left France, at the 
moment when I entered it; and I was tantalised by invitations* 
w.bich proposed my jneAing her kt the house of a mutual friend* 
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at th^ ikbe when fii]|)ertou8 circtinistanees obliged me to rMnm tv 
IrelaniK I thus was ^ire vented from Bering one of the roost du-i 
tingiiished women of the: age, from whose works I had rei'elvfxl 
infinite :plea8ure^ and (as a woman. 1 iria^ add) infinite |>rid^. 
Her ciiaracter was uniformly 4iesmbed by her friendsy to me^ 
ai^ largtrly partaking of a dispfisttion whose kindness knew no 
bounds; and of feelings whieb ientthemdelTeSy iti remdy sympa^" 
thy. to every Haim of friendship* lind eve#y call of benevoience;- 
-^Among those, who know her well, thesplehdf^rof berirputa* 
tion- seems suxik in the popularity ofJier c^irarter ; and ** i?nt 
ni^ excellente persoiaie ;^' «• c^ad un ban enfanV? [She is ftn excel-' 
lent Woman ; slle is a gbod * creature], were epit4tet]i of pralsef 
eonstantiy lavislied on one^who has so niany more brilliarit ciaima 
to celebrity;* 

Madame de Gehlis was at Paris, when I arrived tliek^ :.biit I 
was told on every side,' that she had retired from the.woiidf^ 
that'sfid was invisible alike to .frieilds. and strangers*^-^Tha^ 
*f EUe si*itaitJtUe'ddns Id religion I?^ .or that *^Mt 8^6biii mise t% 
retraite dansunesoci^Ude^tkipucine^* [She* had thrown beMetf 
ihto thn arms of religion,^r thiit, ah6 bad tetired fo a' society t)f 
Capachins];-^! had desfialred tiierero«% of seeing a.persfin, out 
of whose \vt>rk8 I had been educated, and whose name and writ- 
ings were intimately connected with aH my earliest associationa 
of books and literature; when an invit^ttoh from- tliis distin- 
guished writer herself brooght me at once to her retreat, in bcr^ 
convent of the Carmeltte8-^n'ordpr« VecenCly jrestorrcF with niore 
than its original severity^ and within whose waHs Madame de 
Genlis was retired. As I drove •*ttiia: Cdnhes,^* it iisdifflruit.to 
ifay, wliether Madame de Geiilisor Madame de La Yalltefe was 
irppermrist in my imagtnation«-^Adjnihing to the glooioy; sind. 
monastic structure, which incloses the Carmelite sisterhood, (in 
b&kTiers whirb even royalty is no longer permitted to pasis) stands^ 
a small edifice a{)propriated to the lay-guest of this silent and. 
solitary retreat The pretty garden belonging exclusively tO' 
this wing of th^ 'omvent, is only divided from its great garden 

'^'Both M«d'ainede Sthkel and Madame de Genlia, appeared toiDetdbe 
rallitu* unpopular wuh ihe royallsu and ultra$: the one, for her aupposedre- 
publicun princ'iplc9 ; the other, for the part she took in the early period of the 
revolution! Of Madanie cle' S'uel, they constantly said to me, " Cet/ <fe". 
r-SttHftletide, n'«oti'i ^uUt s c^pendant c'ett une f^aH^re que Madame de 8. /"* 
^Y^u ihay call It bloqueiifce ; but Madaifte de Siael -is only a poaip0ua «nd- 
cropty t^lkt•^3 Of Madame de Genh^,— "P^Mr a^n •tyk^. t^ft d*une putfitf 
tret ficile ct ^Ugante, mais U n*tf a Hen de'natUrel dana aen romana, que Ua en- 
fana /" [The purity of her st^le is easytmd f- le^am, yet there is notbtnf nii- 
tui:«l in l»r novels hilt the children]. The 'f JSs^Iu^cm" of Madame de Gentis, 
Tpn^t.. hi)wcver, by this, hc^e reconciled >ier to t^e most invelecatc fhcndi of- 
Icgitlmifccy, churcbj^ siate^ iind the king^of ^pain ! , 
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kgp a' low waU, and It admits at its extremity the melaticholy 
^iew of a small chapel or oratory^ fatally distinguished by the 
itiunler of the bishops and priests, frnprisoned there during the 
reigf I of Robespierre. Madame de Gt'iitis received me «v«th a 
lundnessy a cordiality, thai had aU the w&vtti and freshness of 
youthful {eellngt and youthful vivacity.' Tliere was< autburg of 
age in her addiTss ivr coaversation ; and v4gour» animatiun, a 
lone of dertsiony a rapidity of utterahce, sp<»ke tlie full possea* 
sion of evei7 .feelmg and -every faculty : aiid I found ^er in the 
tadidst tif occupatioiis and pursuits^ whirh might stai;0e lAie in* 
dutttry of youth td undertake or to acc^roplisK. 

When i entered lier apartment she was painting Obfwera in a 
book, which she tailed her ^httbUt socr^*' [sacked' herbal], in 
.wiiirh she -was copyii^g all th^ plants mentioned rn the Bible. 
She.shoued me another volume, whirhslie had just ftaiihedi full 
«f rrophies and tastiiiil devices^ whirb she railed ^htrbwr de rf« 
eonnaiasance [the herbal' of gratitudt*]* «« But i h%ve but little 
time for such iille amaaefhents,** aaid Madame de Genlis. She 
was, in fact, then engaged in abridging some ponderous tomes 
of French Memoires, in writing her. **Jimmal-d$la Jeuneis^^ 
[«LFurnal of YoutK] and in preparing for the press her new novel 
** Ia9 BtMuiUa%9** which she has since given to the. world. 

Her harp was neverthekss weD strung arid tuned ; her piano- 
forte covered with ncitv music, atid when 1 gave her her lute^ to 
play for me, it did not require the di-awlng up4i single string. 
AH was energy antl occupation.~lt i^-as impossible not ta make 
some observation en such versatility of talent and variety of 
puniaits.^~s<Oh! this is notliiing'^ (saul Madame de Genlis) 
<« what I pride* myself- on, is knowing twen/y tradtSf by aU oj 
which ItaiM etxni my breadJ^ 

She conversed with great earnestness, but with great simpli- 
city, witheut effort^ as witliout pretension, and laughed heartily 
at some anecdotes I k^peated to her, which were then in circula- 
tion in Paris^o-^When 1 inentioned the story of her receiving a 
mysti*rious papil, who came Veiled to her apartments, ^ whose 
(ace had never been seen even by her attendants, she replied-— 
t9iat thib*e wad tie tiiy8tery In tite 4?ase $ thAt^she recieved two or 
tiiree uikfortanate 'young pettple, who had no means of supports 
ilig themselves; and to. whom she (aught the harp, as a mode of 
duUsistence,' as she had done to Casemir, naw one of the finest 
harpistes in the world.— ^1 couM hot help lelfing her, I believed 
she had ikpflssbnfor educating; she replied, <« au contrairtf ctia 
m?d istft^rs ^nuyi'' [on the >contrary it always wearied me,] 
and added, it was the only means now left her of doing good. 

Ibad been tidd in Pans, that Madame de Genlis had carried 
an :a ^Cfret cermpomfeace with the late Emperor ; which is an- 
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other term for tlie fiigher walks uf eBpionuge. I ventured out' 
day to talk ti> her on the 8ijb|pct; anti she entered on it uith 
great pniiuptitude and rrankness. <* Buonaparte/' she saidy 
** was extremely liberal to literary pedple^— a pension of four 
thousand franrs, per annum* was assigned tn all authors and 
geni'de-lettreSf whose cirruinstanres admitted of their an eptance 
of such a gratuity.— lie gave me* however* six thousand* and a 
suite of apartments at tlie ArunoL As 1 jiad never spoken to 
him^ nevir had. any intercourse with him whatever, 1 was struck 
with ttiis liberality, and asked him, what he ex|)erred 1 should 
do to merit it? When the question was put to Napoleon, he 
replied carelessly, *• Let Madame de Grenlis write ne a letter 
once a month/' As no subject was dictated, 1 chose literature, 
but I always abstained from pcdi^cs V^ Madaiyie de Genlis 
added, that though she never had any interview with him, yet 
on her recommendation, he had pc^nsioned^five indi^nt persons 
of literary t{ilenf» 

One of these persons was a mere UJtHmrt de «od^t^ [literary 
amateur], and it was suggested to Buonaparte, that if hv grant«> 
ed four th usand francs per annum to a man, who was not an 
author, and was therefore destitute of the usual claims on su|h 
stated bounty, that there were two friends of that person, equally 
clever, literal^, and distressed, who would expect, or at least 
ask, for a similar pro\ ision. «* Eh bUih*^ (said Buonaparte,) 
'* cda fait douxemiUe francs^* [Well (said Buonaparte) t4iat makes 
twelve thousand francs] ; an<) he ordered the. otJier two distress- 
ed Uleratito be put on the annuity list with their friend. 

It was said to me in Paris, that Madame de Grenlis had retir- 
ed to the Carmelites, «< desaJlmtse des vaniUs de ce monde* et de$ 
chimH'es de la celShriU*^ [undeceived as to the vanities of the 
world and the chimeras ot celebrity]. 1 know not ht^w far this 
may be true, but it is certain, that if she has done wiUi the to- 
nUies of the world, she has by no means relinquished its refine* 
ments and tastes, even amidst the coldness and austerity of a 
convent. Her apartment might have answered e<]|ually fo> I he 
oratory of a saintf or the baudair of a coquette. Uer blue silk 
draperies, Iver alabaster vases,' her fresh-gathered flowdni, and 
elegant Grecian couch, breathed still of thi» world: hut the large 
crucifix, that image of suffering and humility, Which hung at 
the foot of that cooeh ; the devotional books that lay mingled 
with lay works, and the chaptets and rosaries which hung sus- 
pended from a wall, where her lute vibrated, and. which her 
paintings adorned, indicated a vocation before which genius iaj 
subdued^ and the graces forgotten. On showing me the pious 
relics which enriched this pretty cell, Madame de Oenlis point- 
ed out to my admiratlofi a Christ m the Cross, wkich hung at tbm 
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foot of her bed. It was so celebrated for the beauty of its exe- 
cution* that the Pope had sent for it« when he wa6 in Paris* and 
bk*sst*d it» ere he returned the sad and holy representation to ifa 
disiiiii^ished owner. And she naturally placed ^reat value on 
a beautiful rosary, ^ahirh had belon^d to Fenelon; and which 
that elegant saint bad worn and prayed over^ till a few days be-** 
fore bis death. 

If years could be taken intii the account of a lady^s age* Ma- 
dame de OenRs must be far advanced in life ; for it is sf>me time 
back since the Baron de Gr^mro speaks of her* as a demoUelU de 
qtuUiie^ qui n*itait connne alorSf que par sajMe votx* eteof^takrU 
pmr la harped* [a >oung lady of quality who }abb then only dis- 
tinguished Tor her Sue voice* and her talent for tlie harp]. In- 
firmitv* however* seems to have spared her slight and emaciated 
figure ; her dark eye is still full of lite and expression ; and 
th«>ugh her features are thin* worn and sharply marked* and her 
Complexion wan find pale* the traces of age are neither deep nor 
multiplied. If her persoti is infinitely le^s Tresh and vigorous 
than her mind, still it exhibits few of those sad impressions^ 
which time slowU and imperceptibly prints* with his withering 
and silent, touch* on the firmest muscle and the brightest bloom. • 

My visits to the cloisters of the Carmelites were as frequent as 
the duties of Madame de Genlis* and my own engagements ia 
the world wou|d admit; and if I met this distinguished and high- 
ly endowed (lerson with the high-beating throt) of expectation* I 
'parted from her with admiration and regret.* 

Literary works* even of the greatest merit* do not always ex- 
tend their interest to their author. Ther^ are many whom we 
are pleased to read* and yet whom we are not desirous to know. 
Books are so rarely the transcript of those who qpmpose them* 
that a few experiments soon teach us the probability of disap- 
pointment* in a personal intercourse with their authors. 

To this observation* however* there are many delightful ex- 
eeptifins. Who* that ever read Mile de SSnange^ or Eugenie et 
MathUde^ and did not wish to know Madame de Souza? Who* 
that had passed an hour in the society of Madame de Souzaf and 

* Witti all Madame d^ Genlit' workg on education full in my memory, 1 
naturally occasionally reverted to those hig^h characters, for whose use they 
had been chiefly composed. Of Mademoiselle d'Orleans, she spoke with ma- 
ternal affection ; as one in whom every feiriinine excellence was united. Of 
the Duke d'Orleans, she spoke not only with admtraHnnt hut with evideni 
^'Jf;— and well she mif^ht! A character, which has carried off* the esteem 
of every country he has honotifed by his residence ; and whose intrinsic vir- 
tues, superior to the influence oT all faction and party, have obtained tha uni- 
Tersal suffrnf^es and respect of his own, reflects a splendid credit on her, 
whose precepu had so great a share in his education. " But," said Madame 
de Genlis, ** his mherent dispositions were so happy, that he owed alitlost 
every thiii|^ to n aiwrt ^^ 
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did O0t haBUly recur to 4dU£ de ScfHUige^Bani^BugemeietMMli 
4ef The, works and the author are, indeedy fair and lovd^ re- 
ffcicUons of each other. Wfaatever is adinirabie in the pj^es id 
the fttrmer^'will be found equally fascinating in thi« niamier.aiid 
conversation of the lattei% Madame de Sousa is not onljT 
'« kfunvti ta Jam^$** as the author of aom^ of. the prettiest novels 
in the French language ; she had long made a higlier claim to 
distinctiont'as the devoted And incomparable mother of one of 
the bravest and most gaUant >oung oBiceBS in the lurmjes of £a- 
rope, General tlie Count Flahaut.* 

, Educated chiefly ii^ England^ hy &is mother; who, it seems, in 
him m\y9 has . 

" LiY*d, and breat)iM« apd hiK| her beiny !*• 

the young Flahaut follow^ the profession of arms, in which his 
father died; and by his singular valour, romantic intrepidity, 
and military talent, attained, without influende or interest, to 
Uie rank o( duif d^e$cadton du IS* regiment de chasseurs- dchirvdL 
It was his merits that forced themselves on the observation of 
Buonaparte,' whose notice he bad not courted, and was some 
^irae >Aithout attracting; and having been made colonel m(/«-<fe- 
caf^p to the Prince de Neufchatel, bis conduct at the battle of 
Mohilow procured him a brilliaht and rapid promotion. Sig« 
nalised at the battles of Dresden, Leipsick, and Hanau, his va^* 
lour in the field of Waterloo was followed' by other strenuous 
efforts, in favour of the falling monarch, to whom he had ptttach- 
ed himself with a devotion, which had its origin in gratitude, 
and generously grew with the misfortunes of its objects. 

With this excellent son and gallant soldier, the existence of 
Madame de 96u2a has become so identified, that it would be dif-> 
ficult to mention the one, without alluding to the other. And 
when .1 asked her, which was the work of all her productions 
which she herself the most esteemed, she' replied, •*Jiere at least 
is the pMsage that came warmest frgm the hearts* She turned 
Over the pages of ^*EugSme et Mathilde^^^ and pointed to that 
affecting paragraph, which begins <* Fauvres M^res.^ 

Monsieur Moreau de La Sarthef was our Cvcerone to the hotel 
de Souza, and he. is himself a very interesting link iiitlie chain 
of association, which often leads back the imagination to hours 

* Many years mfter the dekth of. Gcenefiil Fliduut; Madame de F- married 
the Portuguese mmbaaaador* M. de Soifxa; a genttem an/ whose conrersaiion 
IS marked by very extensive reading mad bigh acquirement* 

t Monsieur le l>octeur Moi^au de la Sanhe, professor of medical literaiture 
in tbe Ecole tU la M^dtdne, is an accomplished and elegant scbolar, and one 
of the most disiiogaisbed pbysieiana in Parts* He is author of a well-lEiiovn 
work " sn Woikenr \ 
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90 pleaMint to reroifect Madairi^ de SoinBa in stiH a very \nve* 
iy woirtan« — and her works, though popular througlinut Enrope^ 
and trahslated irtto oii6flt modern languages, must always lose 
something of their charmy b^ being transferred into any Ian- 
gciagf from her own^ 

in her exqutaite little novel of « EUginie et Mathilde^*^ — there 
is a delicacy i>f perception, a tenderness and depth of filing 
which is, or enght to Ac, the true characteristic of a woman's ge<- 
nios ; and the nTanlier in whirh she has traced the sttbtletieis, the 
prejudices,' tJie illusive hopes and weN susti^liied sofferings of the 
French emigrants, in the Memoirs of the Family of the Comte ie 
Bxroek is directed by a ipirit at once philasophical and just, an4 
drawn witb a fidelity which experience as well as observaitioH 
must- bavc^ inspired and guided.-^*' I wrote Adile de Stnange.^ 
(said Madame de Souza to me) «« vurelyfor my own amusement^ 
and to dMraet my mind from the horrors of tfte early part of the 
revolution; in whieh I n)as then plunged.^* — MSle de Stmnge^ 
with ail its meritff^ is in fact evidently the work of a very young 
person. It is, however, 1 tbtnk (in France af least) the mostP 
popular of any of Madiraie de Souza's productions.* Tiie writi- 
ings of Madame de Soma may perhaps take their |)lace on the 
same shelf with those of Madame Cottin. 

**Je m*occupe actuellement*^ (says Virftairo, tn one of his letters 
to ITAJembert,) «« Je m^occupe aetueUement de la conversion Kc 
JHonsieiiT de VMette; 6 qui fax fait faive le meitleur marches qii^on 
pfUssejamms conclmre;^^U d ^pous^ dans ma chaumiSre de Ferney^ 
une fUe^ qui n*a pas un squSf et dont la dot est^ de la vertu^ de la 
phUosophief de la candeur, de la sensHrilitS* une eootreme beantf* C*air 
k plus nobk^et^aut 6 dix-ne^ans^^ [I am sfViously ocrupie^l with 
the conversion of Monsteor de Viliette ; and be has turned out 
better than could possibly have been supposed ;— he has mar^ 
ried In my C(«ttagc of Ferney, a young girl who has not a far^ 
tbjng, and whose portion id virtaei philosophy, cartdour^ sensik 

* Many ladies of distinguUhed Utjf^rary merit now reside in Paris. Amonf 
others, Madame Elizabeth de JBon, (author of ** Le» Aveux de rAndtU;^) to 

whose polite attentions 1 stand .much uidebted- Mademoiselle de T — , 

author of Marie Bolden^ and Cieitg de JRertnevUle. Mademoiselle Alexandrme 
6otti8» who has lately produced *' Pranpoit Premier^'* and Mladanle de CM» 
teaubriand. While the translation of many of our best literary productions^ 
and those of Germany, are fi^iven by women, I owe too much to the Viscoun- 
tess de RoulSyfor her beautiful translation of one of my earliest and most im- 
perfect prbductionty tfee Jfndee of St. Ifominick, irot to avail myself of this' 
o|»portunity to oil^r my acknowled|>nients. The eelebraltd Helen Marie Wil- 
liams has Ion$c been a resident in Paris,,sarrounded b/a large circle of diitith 
guished friends, who meet every Sunday evening* at h.er hotel. At one of the 
enrSee of Miss Williams, I haa the pleasure of becoming acquainted with 
Monsieur Marron, whom Buoo^parte styled th« ^ Freteettmt Fepe^ and who 
it eftteemed the most eminent Jugonot preaohcr ia Fnace* 

PABT II. Z 
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bility, extreme beauty^ a noble depf>rtroent, and wbnae age is 
V only nineteen.] 

It woiilcl be (liffirtiltlo say, with what lively ))leafiiire I receir- 
ed a % iait fntm the <iri^inal of thin splendid pictnrey and heard , 
the name nf the Marrlii »iie88 de Villettey the celebrated «< heUeit 
honne** [fair and gotNl], of Voltaire, anneunred in my apartments. 
The Rasing flij^ht of many yeara^ the loss of a lavely daughter, 
and other rir< unistanres unfavourable to the preservatifin of per- 
sonal charms, may have somewhat lessened the claims of Ma* 
dame de Villctte to that eccfreine beantif which procilred her the 
first part of the pretty itAfiqrut [nickname], given her by Vol- 
taire. But to judge by her gratuitous Icindness and attentions 
to myself, during my residence in Paris, she still maintains un- 
disputed claims to the latter epithet. Her perfect and inexhaus- 
tihie good nature provided me with many siiiirres of h^h enjoy- 
ment to which her numerous and curious recollections of her iU 
lustrious adopted father most materially contributeiL ' 

The mind, the memory, the conversation, the very boose of 
*Madame de Vtllette, is full of Voltaire. He has become the rul- 
ing tliought of her existence ; and to revere his genius, and to 
admire his works, is a short and sure passage to her heart. 

Tliough born of a noble family, she proudly boasts herself 
amfing the number of those, whom his beneficence, rescued froin 
obst urity, and rendered c^mipietely happy. The family de Van- 
court, of the Pays de Gex, near Gmeva, had early distinguished 
itself in the French armies ; and seven younger brothers of Mon- 
sit^ur de Varicourt., tht^ father of Madame de Villette, had enter- 
ed the French aervice, and obtained the order of St. Louis. The 
fate of her own and youngest brother, has lotig become an inte- 
resting ami historical fac t. Mons* de Varicourt liad some time 
held a commission in the garde ro^akf under Louis XVL He 
was on duty at the palace of VersHiiles, on the fatal 6th of Octo- 
ber, when the lives of the royal family were near falling a sacri- 
fice to the infuriate rage of the Parisian mob. As tlie sanguinary 
multitude were rushing up the grand stairs of the palace, the 
young de Varicourt threw himself beftire the door of the Queen's 
apartment, and Inipeless of any eSectdal resistance^ suffered hiro- 
aelf to be cut to pieeeSf while, by a desperate sacrifice, he afforded 
time to the Queen to ear^ape. His post and his life were thus 
only gallantl\ resigned together. 

■ Mademoiselle de Varicourt was one of the very large hmily oC 
a high bqrfi but indigent gentleman, the friend and neighbour of 
Voltaire, who adup'ted **beUe 0t bonne,*' shortly -after he had so 
happily provided for 'he great grand^iece of Corneille. 

Some time after this adoption^ he married Mademoiselle de 
Varicourt to his devoted, wiity, but somewhat roui friend, the 
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Mmrqttis de YilleUp, in whose arms and hotel Voltaire dierK* and 
. who (though of the ancient nMesse^ and extremely rirfi,) distin- 
l^oished himself among the consritutionalists of the early part of 
the revolution. 

From the moment Madame de Yiilette arrived in Paris, her 
bouse became one of the most distinguished for its bnlliant assem*. 
blage of talent and rank ; and the hotel de Villelte is still pointed 
out to the stranger's f^servationt among the classical an(i me- 
morable, topography of that greAtgCapital. 

The apartment habitually occupied hy Madame Me Yiilette, is 
a 8(irt of reUquartfs deilicated to the remains of Y«dtaii*e. Her 
bo(ik-case# are filled with his works ; her Mcretoirr x%ith his MS* 
letters* The arm chair* which he always occupied... stands by her 
hearth. On the reading and writing desk, ingeniously fastened 
to one of Its arras, he wrote for the last twenty years of his life. 
TheSevre bust, to which he alludesf in his iettei*s to D^Alemhert^ 
and which was originally done for tlin King of Prussia, lies on 
her rhimney- piece. In one corner of ihe room, stands the raVidel 
of the celebrated statue, by Pigal ^ ^nd his picture, by Largil* 

* **" Cett diwM Fhotel de M U Marqui* de Viliette.gteu est d^ecendu afoee Md- 
dame Denit, pour ne ptdnt ie t^parer de Belle et Bonne, quUl cMHt avec une Miif 
dre99e extrSme. tly occupe un cabinet, 9111 resaemble beaucoup plue au bemdeir de 
la vulupti, qu*au Hinctumre dei MuteM." 

Minmree HittoriqueM, par le Baron de Orimm, 

[It is in the hotel of tbcr Marquis de Villetie> where he has come with Ma* 
dam Denis, that he may not bet separated from Pair and Good, >yhom he loves 
with extreme tend^ittess. He there occupies a cabinet, which rather resem- 
bles the boudoir of a volupttiary» than the Banct<iary«of the Muses. 

Historical Memoirs, by the Baron de Grimm.1 

On the death of her husbaml, the marchioness ji^ave up this hotel, and has 
since resided partly at her hotel iif the Rue Vaugirurd, and at the chdteuu dr 
Filleite. a few leagues from Paris. She has now, however, resigtied the chateau 
to the present marquis, her only child, whb is just come of age, and inherits 
a great pajt of the family property, a portion havimr been lost in the re- 
volution. 0k 

f ** Le vieux magot que Pigal veu$ sculpter, toue voi auspicet, n'ett point du 
tout tculptabk / IHtesje vout en pHe d voire Phidiae^ de 9* en tenir i la petite Ji" 
gure de porcelaine faite d Sevnet,** Uc. &c. Correepondance de VoHdire. \ 

[The old monkev which Pigal is to sculpture under your auspices, is not at 
all Mculptable,' TeM your Phidias, 1 beg of you, to look at the little porceUia 
tgure made at Sevres, &c. &c. Correspondence of Voltaiie.] 

t ** Vous saurez que dans ma retraite, 

Aitjonrd'hui Phidias Pigal 
A dessiiiiS l*Original 
^ be mon vieuz et maigre squelette." 

JIf Pigal ftfafait parUmU eipetmau, il et asMs ben hamme fm ben artiet0^^ 
^eet fa aimpUcit^ du vrai ginier 

[You must know that in my retreat to-day, Phidias Pigal has designed tba 
•riginal of my old and meagre skeleton. Monsieur Pigal has made me talk* 
ing and thinking; he is as good a roan as he is an artisll— He has the simpli- 
eity of true genius.] 
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lieref is siispended on the wallt with the. engravini^ by Barier j 
on whirls )ip. wfote the foUowiiig linea^ when he preaested U to ^ 
the inistregB of the day. 

'* Barier grava ces irsliXs destines pour vos yeux» 
Avep qiielque pUieir dai^ez les reconnaltre'; 
Les v6tre8 lians mon coeur furent g^rav^a bien roieux, 
Maia, ce fut par un plus grand maitrr/* 
[Barter has engraTen these features as an oiFef ing to yoa ; deign to reeog- 
nVse them with some degree of pleasure; yours on my heart are engraven 
much better, b^t it was- by a greatcr'master. J 

In assembling round her the monuments, which genius has 
rfiised to the memory of her illustrious friendf Madaihe de Vil* 
lette has also preserved some more familiar and intimate me- 
mentos, which, with that genuine feminine reeling, that attaches 
interest to whatever has been conserxated by the touch of a bc- 
love<i object, she esteems as much as the picture of Largilliere, 
or the statue of Pigal. She has preserved in herormoirf [closet] the 
ricit robe-de^hambref in which Voltaira re^Hved the multitude, who 
came to offer him their homage at the hotel de Viilette,*' and the 

* AVn ; topparitian (Tim reventmt^ eefle cTim propk^ic, d'un apCtre, n*aurait 
pat eaut^ pint de turpnte et (tadmrationf que FarnvSe de M Voltaire. Ce nau^ 
veau prodig-e a iutpendu guelgue9 mamem tont autre iniMt s H a fait timber let 
hruite de^erre, hi intritfiiet de'robe, lei tracattenee de coiir, £^c £^c. Tout Pa- 
rit t^ett empret^ de voter aux piedo de fidole, et jamaia le h^roa de notre ai^de 
Wetttjoid de oa gloire tjvec plu$ d^^elat, m la cour Cavait hotur^ tfun regard plot 
Jamorabk, on tfiulement moint indijferent** [Voj the appearance of a ghost, of a 
prophet, of an apostle, could not have caused more aston'^hment than the ar- 
rival of Monsieur de Voltaire. This new event, for a time, suspended every 
other interest ; the rumoursof war, the intrigues of the gown, thtf chtcanrn^s 
of i^ie court, 81C.&C. All Paris hastened to the feet of the idol, and the greatest 
nian of the age would never have enjoyed his glory with more splendour, if 
the court had regarded him with a more favourable aspect, or at least with 
leas mdifferenoe3> This veneration of the French people for genius, contrast* 
ed with the' coldness of the court, speaks volumes in proof how far the nation 
had got the start of the government, the institution^ and privilej^d classea of 
France. The only observation made by Louis XVI , on the arrival in Puris of 
the greatest writer of his reign or kingdom, was, to enquire whether *^Cordrt 
qui d^feruHt ^ Voltaire tie revenir d Parit avuit it^ leve** [whether the order 
had been revoked which forbade Voltaire to return to Paris]. It was the in- 
fluence and intercession of the Comtesse Jules de PoUgnac, and even of tbo 
2ueen herself, which prevented this decree of exile bein^ renewed against 
lie author of the BenriadCf At Oighty.four. After the death of Voltaire, while 
the people of France were paying almost divine honours to this man, the 
Government and Church refiise<l him burial in consecrated ground; and the 
archbishop and curates of Paris denied an asylum even to his nshes. The 
theatres were ordered not to play any of his tragedies — the journalist^^ot to 
Bp ak of his death— -and the professors of the. universities not to teach hit 
verses to the students ! Where are the names and the deeds of those, who 
isMued these barbarous decrees ? and where is the genius, where tl)c mevtory 
of him, against whom ihey were fulminated ? They are now rising with time* 
and brighiening the^ionzon of f)osterity-— to sink and be forgotten only, vitk 
the language and the nation, which they improved, enli)^htened, and glon6e(L 
With respect to the aocounts, fabricated in the works of the Abbe B*^, 
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drfflff in which he appeared at the theatre, the nij^ht when he was 
cnmned by* a wreath of lanreii|)Iare(l on the brow of his statue, 
by Clainm, •amidst the applause and shouts of the assembled 
•pe(-tat<H^». 

I have often been permitted to examine all these relics in de- 
tail and not only to read, but to copy sosne of Voltaire's manu- 
srript letters, which had not been printed;* and the pleasure I 
obviously derived from this interestinjs^ privflej^, induced Ma- 
dame de Villette to mulie a sort^of VoUaire commemoration^ at 
which she not only displayed all her treasures, but invited al- 
most all who still remainetl of the friends and cotempftrarieo of 
the patriarch of Ferney, This entertainment (a dejeuner i la 
fiwreheUe [a fork-breakfast]) was,, indeed, thoroughly Voltairianf 

•ndhy the^iftmiet of Yoltitira* of hti death «bed scene, Madantede VUlette 
adds her testimony .to maiiy others given of their malignity and falsehood. 
She never left him for a moment- " To the last/* she says, *' all breathed the 
beneficence and kindness of his character ; and, except the Utile peevishness* 
which he exhibited to the Curd of St. Sulpice, when he beckoned him away; 
and said, ** Lai—ex moi mafmrir frawfisiVe** [Let me die quietly ]» all was 
Uyiquillity, and peace* and resignation.'' , * 

* Among the ntimber of anpublished letters, the two following struck me 
to be curious ; the first as a picture of Voltaire's domestic character and per- 
fect bonhontmie; — the other, as being (Madame de Villette believeai) tke iat 
he -wrote i for she was not certain, whether it preceded or followed the cele- 
brated billet to the Comte Lally Tollendal. 

Ko. I.— Xef (r« oil Sieur Carboy In^tendant die Mmmeur de Vell^ire* 

*' Je recommandie instamment au Sieur Carbo, de matt re ordre au menage 
de I 'bom me Mayen, qui travaille pour moi au Chattelar, eti menuisier.-^Il Ivi 
recommandera de ne plus s'enivrer, de ne point battre sa femme, et de travail- 
ler.— II recevra de la justice, s'il ne fait pas son devoir-*ll ira k son loisir h 
Fhermitage.— 11 yisitera lea champs et tes pr^s du domaine. II verra ee qii'on 
en peut faire, en quel €tat sont les moutons, et il me rendra compte de tout. 
Je lui serai tr^s oblig^." • Vi>i.taisx. 

[Lett&r to the Sieur Carbo, Steward of Moneieur de VoltMire. 

1 recommend to the Sieur Carbo, immediately to send an order to the man 
Mayen, that he may work for me at Chatelar, as a joiner— To recommend to 
him not to ^et drunk, not to beat his wife, and to work industriously— *It will 
be the worse for him* if he dofs not do his duty.— »He may go m his leisure to 
the hermitage.^He mustjttsit the fitlds and the pastures of the estate— lie 
must see what is to be done, and in what condition are the sheep> and send 
■ ne an account of all.— 1 shall be much obliged to him. Voltaibs.3 

ITo. n.— ^ Madame St, I%lien. 

A Paris, 1776. 
** Je sais bien ce que je desire ; mais je t>e sais pas ce que je ferai ; je 
•oofPre de Ja t6te aux pieds. — (l n'y a que mon coeur de sain— £t cela n'est boa 
jkrien.** Voltairx. 

[7*0 Mndame St.*Julien, 

I know well what I wish ; but i know not what I shall dot I snflTer from bead 
to foot— My heart alone is healthy— and that is good for nething. 

VOKTAIXX 3 
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and perhaps, a lUtU French, 'fhei books* the wanlrobeSy the 
manuscripts of Voltaire, were art^i^pUyed ; hirerm^ was l^urnfd 
in an enceiMotr [censer] before his bust, which wascrviwned Uj ;he 
identical wreath, \fthicii he had modestly viithdrawii from hia own 
brow, when the admiration of a whole people had placed it 
there : and the sublime ode addressed to tiim by Chehier, was 
read alou.i and heard with an emotion, to lie felt and to be un- 
derstood alme by this enthusiastic and ardent people; tf) whom 
genius is but another word fur divinity ; and who, next to the 
great spiritt venerate those whom be has most informed with the 
rays of his own intetlip*nce. * 

Almost every object in the apartment where this « hi^h sc^tm" 
nitjf^ was celebrated* produced, as it attracted attention, sr^me 
anecdote relative to him, with whose mem'trv it was connected. 
In placin|{^the laurel w^reath fin the bust of Voltaire, Madame de 
Villctte observed, «« When this wreath was offered to bim at the 
theatre, he modestly laid it aside, whispering; me, •< Je meur$ 
gur Us roses** [I am dyinjSf on ros'-s]. The audience, however, 
all stood up, and cried to me, •* Ranuisse%'U% ranuisseX'U** [take 
it up, take it up], and I again placed it on his brow, amidst a 
thunder of applause." 

In his beautiful picture by Lar^iiliere, done in his twenty- 
fourth year, it is extremely obvious that the world had not then 
passed over a counteViance, in wlitch no trait of the caustic sati- 
rist of future times is visible* There is a playfulness, h finesse 
(slyness] in the fine dark eyes', which resembles the esptS.^Uric 
vivacity] of arch boyhood ; but the sharp lines, the abrupt an- 
gle^, which mark the picture of his riper manhood, and ji^ive 
almost a wisMrd intelligence to his features, are no where to be 
found .in this semblance of unworn, untried, and cimfidiog 
youth. 

" Voltalret** said the Marquis de * * *, one of his (riendst 
who was present, « Voltaire lost sight of that picture a few 
years after it was done, and recovered it a few weeks before his 
death. It was painted for the object of one of his earliest and 
most ardent passions* the beautiful PhilliSf afterwards Madame 
de Gouvernt, to whom he addreraed one jf the prettiest epistles 
that ever was written, known under theflime of *^ Des Vms el 
Hes Tu*'' [Tou and Thou]. 



A MntUMe de G- 



PbiUis, qu*eBt devenu ee terns. 
Oik, dans un fiacre promcn^, 

Skna laquais» tana ajifsiemens, 
De tes yracei seulea orn^, 

Contenle d'un mauvaia aotiper. 
Que tu chaniceaia eii ambrosie, 
Tu te livrais, dans ta folic, 

A. ramant beureuz et uomp j« 
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Sixty years after the period in which be had sat for, and pre- 
sented her with that portrait, lie learnt, on his arrival' in Paris, 
that PkUiis was sHU living. He Immediately befj^ged permission 
to uaiton her; but when they met, they both remained for a 
considerable time speerhlesB^ and PhUHSf once << de us grocu 
stules omie^^ [adorned oiilv by her graces], was now, at the age 
rfninettif a itmtch of Emhrl 

In contemplating the ravages, which time had made on the 
wrinkled visage ^if her lover, fdie remained almost insensible to 
the change which hail taken place in her own niP*'*'^* "When he 
had recf»%ere<l.from his first emoti(»n, tlie eyes of Voltaire rested 
on the picture of ^ vuung and handsome man, to which tha looks 

of Madame de G i aho occaslon^illy recurred. — «• It is the 

pictui*e of the ^oung Arouet,*'said Madamede Q^-m^m,^ •« who has 
immortalised me in his poem of the Vow et TuJ^ Voltaire in- 
stantly begged this pictiirt for Mailame de Villc^tte, — « It ran* 
nut much longer be n^ine,'' said Madame de G— ^ ; and the 
picture was sent that evenji\g to the dear <« belU et Aonti^."-— « I 
remember,'* said the Marquis de * * *, «< having seen Voltaire 
in the evening of the tUy he had paid this melancholy visit. It 
bad considerably affected his spirits. — •• It was getting on the 
other side ^ tite SttfXf** he observed; but added, ^Mtl^afaint 
smile, <« cepeniant nam n^avone pas beaucaup radoti*' [however 
we have not doted much J. 

As a pendant to this little anecdote of the picture of LargiJIiere, 

the Abbe de * * * related one of a more humorous cast of the 

^miniature, which Voltaire had presented t<» Madame de Chite- 

let, and which was only rendered visible to the fair possessor by 

a spring, of which she alone had tlie secret. 

On the death of Mailame de Chatelet, and in the first burst of 
his grief, Voltaire had an interview with t!ic widowed husbandf 
extremely affecting to botli parties. Voltaire, on this occasion, 

* Qui t'avait consacrd sa vie ? 

Le ciel ne te clonnait alors, 
Pour tout rang; et pour toua tr^sors, 
Que lea agr^mens de ton &ge/ 
Un coeur tend re, un esprit volage, 

Un sein d'alb&fre, et dea beaux yeux. v 

Avec tant d'attratta pr^cieuz, \ 

Mlaa! qui n'etkt i\€ friponne I 

Tu le fu8» ohjet gracieus^ 
Et que Tamour me Te pardonne, 

Tu aaia qM« je t'€n aimais mieux. 
Ah \ Madame, que votre vie, 
D'honneura aujourd'hui ai remi>lie, 

Diffi^re de cea douz inatftnta f 
Ce Lrge Suisse, jk cheveux blancs. 
Qui ineurt sans ce^e, i votre porte, 

Pbtliisi est rimage du teiM, &c* tmo. Sic. 
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Tentui*ed to beg bark the ring,> wbinh Madame fJG/Ch&feM had 
always unrn. «* Yoa are dot rgnorant <»f the fricnrUhip whicb 
ekistt^d between us/* 9aid the afflicted lover in the afflirted has* 
band; •« and that rin.e:, so constatitly wnrt^ yom are jierhapd 
already aware^ contains m^' picturt,^* 

«• I have witnessed yuar friendshlpt'' aaid the Marquis de 
Cliatelet, »« and 1 know the ring ynu allude to. Mn you observe^ 
she neier parted with it; but, to confess the truth* it is not your 
picture that it contains !--4/^ picture was instantly replace*! by 
miner* The te^ of Voltaire ceased to flow! he dejnancled 
pro<ifB of this treason to friendship and In love. The ring was 
sent I'm** the secret spring was toQche^f the anamel flew open* 
and the picture of the youngi the chivalre^ite St. Lambert sto'id 
confessed* in all the imposing superiortty of yotttK and niilltitry 
glory. The philosopher closed the springs aiid returned the ring 
to the moumii^ husband.* 

This little eommemoration a( Voltaire was among the roost 
interesting and amusing morning #9atertainments I enjoyed at 
Paris : it united* by very intimate links* the present with the 
past: it exhibited the French character in one of its hrappieat a«- 
per^s* exquisitely alive to the supremacy of genius* devotedly 
true tojthe claims* as to the recollection of friendship; highly 
endowed ^ith a bnlHant gaiety and profound sensibility ; foil of 
national glory for national worth ; and by its illumination and re- , 
finement* its love af letters and of arts* wanting only a free 
gavemmentf to render the country that produces and combines^ 
such happy elements of moral and physical existence* not* 1 trusty 
the greatest* but one of the greatest nations of the earth. 

* The lovely Madame Jerome Buonapmrte (Mrs. Patterson) and ourselves, 
were ,tbe only foreif^era present at ihia literary fUjeuner [breakfast] The so- 
ciety of Paris, by its variety, frequently presents the most singrular combina- 
tions and unlooked-fur associations I was at a ball one evening, at Madame 
de Villette's, and leaning on Mrs> Patterson's arm, when the Prince Payl of 
Wirteinberg entered into conversation with me : some observations made by 
MrS: Patterson induced him to ask her, whether she was an American ? He 
was net aware that he asked thjs qtiestion of the -wife of the marf, who was 
since married to Att vtau sieter ; the ex-kmg of Westphalia being now the 
husband of the Princess Royal of Wirtemberg. 
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ADYERTISEMENT. 



The observations contained in the following sheets, too unimpor- 
tant to constitute a separate volume, may perhaps meet indulgence, 
under their present supplementary form. The results of individual 
observation and inquiry, they lay claim only to that portion of con- 
sideration, whkh their internal evidence may merit The leading 
design in their composition has been, by comparison, example, or 
contrast of foreign habitudes, to mark some defects in domestic po- 
licy; and to remove ^me prejudices, which the author regards as 
unfavourable to the happiness and prosperity of his country. No- 
velty has therefore been occasionally sacrificed to the desire of im- 
pressing neglected or contested truths: and some recapitulation of 
known events was necessary, to give connexion to the remarks. 
For the rest:*— all literary, apologies ate vain; and apologies f&r 
sketches thus slightly outlined, would have the additional demerit of 
being presumptuous. 

T. C. M. 

^Sj KUdar^-Streety 
Jiftrily 1817. 



. APPENDIX. No. L 
OF THE iPROGRESS OF LAW, 

SINCE 

THE REVOLUTION IN FRANCE. 

La dirersit^ des loix ciTiles, est, comme la divenit^ de reli^on, ou de laa- 
giage, une barri^re, qm i^end Strangers, Tun a Tautre, les peuples les pins 
voisins, et qui les emp€che de multiplier entr'eitx des transactions de tout 
genre, ct de ooncoimr aiOBi mutueUement k Pacoroissement de leor pros- 
p4rit^ * 

Thb adttiiiuBtratioii of justice in France was orifinally exercised, 
as a feudal right, by the manorial lofds. To assist them in the dis- 
charge of these functions, and at first, perhapfs, in cases of difficulty 
alone, they. called to their touncil^ the clergy, or clerks^ who, by 
their knowledge of reading and writing, remedied the ignorance of 
the unlettered barons; and became, first advisers, next authorities, 
and lastly independent functionaries; raising themselves by degrees 
into a new oriier of the state, into a species of secondary aristocracy. 
Supremacy' in knowledge has at all times been made the ready in- 
strument of pre-emtnenoe in power; and as the clergy in the middle 
ages usurped authority over the ignorant lay -chiefs, so in modem 
times the people, by the gradual dissemination of instruction, have 
been enabled to wrest it from both, and have arisen in estimatieii 
and importance, in the exact proportion of their increafong hitelli- 
geo^e. 

\x the epoch of the revplution, the first processes of justice were 
administered by judges, appointed by the seignorial lord, and re- 
movable at his pleasure. Their jurisdiction extended to the more 
unimportant cases: they had power to impose fines, to decree cor* 
rectional puoisbments, and even to imprison for abort periods: they 
took also the first examinations in criminal matters. Accordint^ to 
the feudal maxim, that there was no land without its lord, these offi- 
cers existed in every part of the kingdom: and even the king, m ap- 
pointing judges, fur those lands which he held in chief, acted merely 
• in his capacity of lord of the soil. • 
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Immediately above these officers, in dignity, were the senechals 
and bailies, who judged in the first instance the cases of greater im- 
portance. From their decision, an appeal lay to the thirteen par- 
liaments. Occasionally, however, their functions were superseded; 
and the most trifling aQairs, by a privilege called ^' le droit de corn- 
mittimus," [the right of committimus,] were carried at once before 
the parliament. Thus, for instance^ the lowest' office in the king's 
household entitled its possessor to bring his suits, however insig^nifi- 
cant, before the parliament of Paris, even though the venue lay at 
an hundred leagues distance. The expense and vexation attendant 
upon this privilege, became a certain mean of obtaining judgment 
by default, against ever% adversary whose fortune was not equal to 
encounter them. 

In civil matters, the law differed in almost every province. In 
some places, the Romaik law prevailed; in others a code of local 
customs, founded on the Teutopic jurisprudence, but often contra- 
dictory to itself, and to the custom&i of adjoining provinces. Each 
court also had its own peculiar usages and precedents, which form- 
ed what was termed " la jurisprudence des arrets." [The jurispru- 
dence of decrees.] Hence a process losf in one court, might be 
recovered, if, on any pretence, it could be carried before another ju- 
risdiction, at the distance of a few miles: and it has been &cetiously 
remafked, that in Old Franco the traveller changed'his law wi^ 
every relay of post* horses. The litigation thus became an inextri- 
cable chaos: suits descended from generation to generation; and the 
party, who could hold out the longest was generally the victor. ^ 

The offices in the courts of justice were universally venal: they 
were also, in fioint of/act^ hereditary;' for the sons of judges most 
commonly purchased the places, which had been held by thbir &therB. 
Thes6 employments had likewise, in the same sense, become attach- 
ed to the nobilUys for the parliaments conamonly rejected those can- 
didates who were roturier, [commoners,] or at least, if such persons 
were accepted, they were ennobled for the occasion. Sometimes, 
indeed, the offices themselves conferred a species of nobility. Vol- 
taire, in one of his philosophical romances, makes a singular apolo- 
gy, or rather extenuation, of this abusive sale of the magistrature, 
by which the most learned advocates were excluded from the bench, 
and their place supplied by young men utterly ignorant of the law. 
He says, ^ Les juges d^cid^rent plus vite, que les avocats ne ik>u- 
t^rem. , Leur jugement fut presque uijanime; lis jug^rent bien, 
parce qu'ils suivaient les iumi^res de la raison, et les autres avaient 
opin6 mal, parce qu'ils n'avaient consuh6, que leurs livfes." j[The 
judges decided quicker than the lawyers examined. Their judg- 
ment was almost unanimous:*they judged well because^ey followed 
the light of reason, and the others formed wrong opinions, because 
they consulted only their books.] According to this statement* it 
should appear that the written law had become so confused, that its 
study terminated in mere pedantry; and that the tribunals of France, 
unable to extricate themselves f^om the labyrinth, took refuge m a < 
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Sjrsteift of decisions in equity, or rather itk the im vagum of indivi- 
daal opinion. Notwithstanding the venality of judicial charges, and 
although two or three parliaments have been accused of corruption^ 
these courts were in general inaccessible to pecuniary temptation. 
Even the famous process of Beaumarchaia (the account of which, as 
given in hia own pleadings, is so exquisitely amusing, and in which 
the wife of 'a judge was shown to have taken money from a litigant) 
proves the general fiurity of the bench, by the scandal and eclat it 
» excited throughout all France. But if the parliaments were not 
open to sordid temptations; they were, to a great degree, governed 
by an eafirU de corpa; and they conducted themselves with such 
Aa«r««r towards their inferiors, that the neighbourhood of a con- 
seiller de parlement [a counsellor of parliament,] was considered as 
a disadvantage; *80 great was the danger of givmg offence to that 
formidable tK)dy. Upon the whole, howeveis they exhibited consi- 
derable integrity, and were zealous and attentive in the discharge of 
their duties. 

In addition to their judicial functions, the parliaments, especially 
that of Paris, assumed a sort of legislative authority. For as the 
registering of the king's edicla was a part of their duty, and a ne- 
cessary preliminary to the efficiency of the law, they, by degrees, 
assumed a right of remonstrance against such measures as were 
unpopular, or displeasing to themselves. In these cases, however, 
upon a third demand from the king, upon his issuing ^ Lettrea 
di jtiiaaony** [letters of comn^and^ or lastly, if he held a <' lit de 
juaticey** [bed of justice] the parliament had no altemativeSbut to 
obey, auod to register the royal edict. Their only remedy, when thus 
pushed, was to suspend the administration of justii^; an awkward 
and impolitic expedient, always terminating in a reconciliation with 
the court, at the expense of the people. These assemblies have, 
in fact, at all times been forward to oppose themselves to useful in- 
novations; and to those imposts which were calculated to fall equidly 
upon every rank. It was in the famous remonstrance of the par- 
liament of Paris, presented in the year 1775, that tm political doc- 
trine was consigned, which declares the people of France taillable 
et corveable^ &c. Sec. at the pleasure of the sovereign. 
• All these abuses were abolished by the constituent assembly; 
when the several contradjctory codes were replaced by one univer- 
sal and uniform jurisprudence. For -this purpose, a new system 
was ordered to be compiled, which, owing to the storms of the re- 
volution, was not completed until the consulate of Bonaparte; who, 
collecting all that had been arranged by his predecessors, laid the> 
result before his conaeU d^Stat^ [counsel of state] an4 at the same 
time made some chimges in these enactments, dictated b^ the alter- 
ations in the form of government. It is this system, which forms 
the cade cMlf the present law of Prance, and of some other states, 
into* which it has been introduced by the conquests of Napoleon. 

In the first periods of th^ revolution, the judges were elected by 
the people; anid they held Jtheir office only for a definite term. The 
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waignorial judges wtxt replaced by justices of tiie peece^ cHoten 
also by the people. Tribunals of conciliation iw^re instituted, WheYe 
cml matters might be settled bf arbitration Erery arrondissement 
had ltd tribunal de ftremiSrt in^tanc^ [tribuiNj of the first process] 
and eachidepaitment its superior eourt. There were likewise tri- 
bimalsr of appeal; and the cour de caseation [court of cassation} waa 
a|ipointed to take* cognizance of errors of form, whigh haH formerly 
been submitted to the judgment of the king's council. 

Upon the establishment of Nappleon on the throne, the election ' 
of the judges was taken from the people, and their appointment was 
assigned td the emperor. In a few instance^ also, he interfered ar* 
bicrarily to remove judges, already upon the bench, who were ob- 
noxk>us to him for their political sentiments, or conducts and Louia 
XVIII^ has liberally imitated his example, hotwithsfaoding a clause 
ik the charter, which decrees the immovaMUty of these functiona* 
ries. An English crown lawyer once ventured to define a charter^ 
to be a ^ fiarchment with a piece of vmx dangling at the end' qf 
it;** and the emigratita imaged the French charte by- a morsel of 
paper, which they tore, and threw them into the fire. There iS| 
however, a force of public opinion, which can neither be erased' nof 
cancelled; there is an eternal and indissoluble connexion of things, 
which unites falsehood with distrust, and tyranny with instability; 
and he is no less a traitor to his prince, than a subverter of his coun- 
try, who counsels a breach of royal faith, or tampers for temporary 
purposes with the purity of judicial administration. 

The procedure in criminal matters, under the old regime, was, 
from beginning to end, barbaTous and unjust: The accused were 
confined in solityy dungeons, and were often secluded for years 
from alt intercourse yrith their friends, family, and legal advisers. 
They were interrogated in private, by a nlagistrate, whose object it 
jwas to elicit, by the examination, as iiill an avOwal as possible of 
guilt; and by captious and embarrassing questions, or even i>y a si- 
mulated companion, and the semblance of a favou^^ble impression, 
to entrap the pnsoner, and to entangle him in his own answers.* 

The accusers underwent a similar interrogation; but they were 
not confronted with the accused, until the informations were com- 
pleted; and then, if by embarrassment, or repentance, they were 
induced to retract any part of their first statement, they subjected 
themselves to the punishment for perjury. Two witnesses were 
deemed necessary to a capital conviction; but, by a horrible species 
of logic, several evidences to probabilities were summed up, to 
make one AojiVfyr testimony^ and the judges were bound, by oath, 
to condeftiB upon tfie evidence so offered. The accused received 
no communication of papers, employed as eridcnce, no notice of 
the charges brought against them, nor were they allowed the assis- 
tance of counsel. Such was the nature of the investigation before 

* See the account of the ajQTair of the Cur6 de London, of Chalais, and 
sftfaer victiou of cardinal Rioheliea, in • " P- Intrigue dtr Cabinei." 
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the tribi^ials de prenHSre instance i and the decision of the court» 

founded upon this evidence, was made upon a report of the proceed- 
ings, drawn up by ont uniy of its members. 

To what horrible system of policy, to what deplorable darkness 
of the intellect did it belong^, thus to seek the conviction of the ac« 
cusedt and to place the merit of judicial administration in attacking, 
rather than in defending, the life of a citizen? Upon the decision of 
this tribunal against the accused, the pariy condemned was trans- 
ferred to the pairliament; sometimes to a distance of many hundred 
miles, to receive sentence, in the chamber called la Toumelle. [The 
coiutt for criminal causes.] And here again the opinion of the court 
wa^ormed from tlie same documents, and upon the same princi- 
ples, which had already served for his condemnation; a report of 
the case was, as before, prepared, for the guidance of the judges^ 
by one of their own number. The whole affair consequently may 
be considered as resting upon the opinioo of two individutUs. If, 
however, the accused was a noble^ the magistrates of the haute 
jckdmbre^ [the high chamber,] who Wjsre the senior judges, assem- 
bled with those of la tournellr^ an odious, and perhaps an useless 
distinction. In all cases, the judges of parliament remained unac- 
quainted with the person of the accused, until the last moment when 
he was introduced, to appear before them upon the stUttte; [a stool 
used at trials] and as at this period the informations were already gone 
through, and nothing remained but to pass sentence, the appearance 
of the prisoner in court, far' from being serviceable to him, operated 
only as an useless insult. In [fassing judgment, no citation was made 
of the law upon which it was founded, nor was any. detail given of the 
proceedings in which it 6rigi(iated. Aftei* specifying the crime, the 
decree proceeded merely to state, that ^^for the reasons resulting 
from the process^ they had judged,^' &c. 8cc. a formula, which sti- 
' fled all moral responsibility in the judges, and abstracted the sen- 
tence from the dominion of public opinion. Execution immediately 
followed; and it might, at the option of the judf^es, be aggravated 
by the application of. the torture. Louis XVI, towards the clos^ of 
his reign, had indeed abolished Jthe use of ^^ the question," during 
the preliminary proceedings; but that, which, under the pretext of 
discovering accomplices, was inflicted after condemnation^ remained 
in full force, till abolished by the constituent assembly 

The punishments inflicted on criminals, under the old regime, 
were varied and barbarous; and they were in a great measure re- 
l^ulated by the rank of the offender In the reign of LouiSrXV, a 
Montmorenci waa found guilty of assassination. His valct-de-cham- 
bre, condemned as an accomplice, was broken alive upon the wheel, 
while the principal received no other punishment than an imprison- 
ment, by lettere de cachet. The three punishments most commonly 
in use were the gallowh, reserved ordinarily for the fieofih; decapi- 
tation for th^ privileged classes; and in cases of more serious of- 
fence, the wheel. This last infliction consisted in breaking the bones 
af the four extremities, with a bar of iron, and then despatching 

b 
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tb« crimiDal with a blow on the breadE. The Itsl blow, liewevery 
(termed the coufi de grace^) was often refused; and the mutilated 
victim was left to empire, by the gradual exhaustion of nature. 

The frequency of these horrible spectacles, under tlie old govern* 
menti could not fail to harden tbe heart, and to deaden the sympa* 
thies of the populace; and it may justly be accused of engendering 
the tyger-like ferocity, which was exhibited during the first burst 
of the revolution, and with which that event has been so repeatedly 
reproached- Thousands of lives, sacrificed in the fury of political 
contention, do not inflict so heavy a disgrace upon a nation, nor lower 
so much the human character in the esteem of the moralistf aayoe 
of these delibtraie 21x16 judicial murdftm. Where, on these occasiodsi 
was the. boasted mildness of the Christian dispensation? Where the 
dispassionate illumination of an ermined magistracy? Where the 
chivalrous generosity of knighted monarchs, all leagued against . a 
miserable and defenceless wretch, wIk), already dead in the eye of 
tbe law, was an object merely for sympathy and commiseralionf ^ 

But if, instead of a condemned criminal, we substitute an unhappy 
youth,* a minor, guilty of no crime, and accused only of a boyish 
frolic; if we consider him as a victim offered up by a dastardly 
bench, to appease the rage of a fanatical hierarchy; what language 
shall be found sufficiently pregnant ' with meaning, to characterise 
the religion, the morals, and the social instit-utions of the state, 
which tolerated the exhibition? Oh, much injured and much abused 
nation! — how long shall the world hear only of your errors and of 
your mistakes? How long shall it reiAain blinded to the infamj of 
those guides, who debased your reason, enslaved your persons, strip- 
ped you of your fair portion of nature's gifts, and then apcuse you 
of wanting the virtues of independent manhood? 

To descend fi«om crimes to absurdities, may be a species of anti- 
climax; but at the present moment, when every ancient abuse is re- 
establishing, and every innovation is rejected, merely because it is 
an innovation^ there is no prejudice too trifling to be neglected. 
Th^ punishnp^ent of hanging, was, under the ancient regime, deemed 
infamous; not so that of decapitation: and, as in infamous punish-* 
ments, not only the culprit himself, ^but his whole family partook of 
the disgrace, and wei'e thereby debarred from the exercise of many 
lucrative and honourable functions in the state, it became an object 
with noble families to commute the punishment in those eaaes, in 
which a member of their bouse rendered himself subject to the 
degrading infliction; and to obtain the substitution of decapitatioD. 

^ * The Chevalier de la Barre, grandson of a lieotenant-geoeral, was found 
guilty of having rang impious songs, and of having passed a procesdoa of 
capuchins, widiout taking off his hat. The judges of Abbeville condemnad 
him to have his tongue tot's out, his hand amputated, and himself to be burned 
by a slow fire: yet, not content with this barbarity, they applied the question 
before execmtioh, to ascertain, as Voltaire expresses it« bow many songs ba 
bad sang, ajMihow many processions he had passed, without pulling oC his hat 
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Nothiiij^, indtedt could be more ja«t, than bjr such a comfhuta- 
tion, to preserve the honour of an innoccDt family, whether noble ot 
roturieTy [commoner}: but it is impossible to conceive a law more 
revolting to every feeling of justice, morals, and order, than that 
which in any case extends infamy beyond the person of the criminal; 
and which estimates disgrace, not in proportion to the offenc^, but 
/according to the nature of the punishnfent, to which the accu»ed 
may be arbitrarily subjected. It is certain that those persons who 
have enjoyed the equality of the British law, will be little likely to 
adopt these prejudices, or to permit the introduction of similar 
abuses in the judicial proce'edings of our own country. But there 
are very many who forget that such opinions and such laws form 
part of the life's-blood, part of the very nvifying spirit of the go- 
vernment, which they have contributed to re-establish in F^'ance, 
and which they are still ready to uphold with their <^ lives and for- 
tunes," 

The punishment of burning, both by the quick and slow fire, was 
reserved for the crimes of sorcery and heresy; and by a dreadful 
obliquity of intellect, the most horrible pains were imposed for of- 
fences the most imaginary. Oaitiien, who wounded Louis XV, with 
H penknife, to frighten, rather than to kill him, was torn with red hot 
piiicersi had molten lead poured into his wounds, and*was dragged 
asunder by horses. The two reporters of his trial, the probable 
iMHiilriyers of this horror, were pensioned for their services by the 
barbarka monarch. 

The celebrated avocat-g6n6ral, Sequier, has been quoted as af- 
firming that the jurisprudence of France was preferable to that of 
England, **.where they have,** he says, " a puerile dread of punish' 
ing the tnnocenf, Where the law speaks," he adds, <' reason should 
be silent." 

Besides the crimina} jurisdittions already noticed, there existed 
the tribunals of the farmers-general of .indirect taxes. These per- 
sons had the appointment of their own judges, Who had power to 
fine, imprison, and send to the gallies, for infractions of the fiscal 
Iftws. The perception of internal customs surrounded every pro- 
vince with a double circumvallation of custom-house officers and of 
smugglers, between whom there was waged an eternal war. In 
Uies6 cases the financial tribunals decided definitively upon their 
own interests, and tlie gAliies and the gibbet were thus loaded for 
crimes, which could have no existence in a state whose affairs were 
moderately well administered; off^ences which, wherever they exist, 
lead Inevitably to murder and to robbery, and strike home to the 
root of well-regulated industry and of sober economy. 

In the same manner also the cafritainea de cfuiaae ([captains of the 
chacej of the royal forests held courts for the trial of offences 
ag^nst the game laws, and had power to inflict similar punisbmetitsi 
upon the testimony of a single gamekeeper. There were held like- 
wise, in France, pr6v6tal [sheriff's] courts, in which, upon cer- 
tain occasipns, the pr6vdt condemned to death, and caused execu- 
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tioD to be done, in twenty-four hours after conviction. In none el 

these tribunals had the accused the advantages held forth by the 
British jurisprudence; the trials being, in all, conducted upon the 
tame principles, as in the tribunal de premifere instance. [Tribu- 
nal of the first process.] The revolution had the merit of abolishing 
at H blow these complicated abominations, and of replacing them by 
the establishment of trial bt jurt. 

Besides the regular courts, the king from time to time nominated 
special commissions,* chosen from the most complying magistrates 
of the different tribunals, or from the grand council, for the purpose 
of trying such offences or persons, as it was not deemed coitveni^t 
to bring before the ordinary courts. Against thca(e extraordinary 
jurisdictions, the regular tribunals frequently appealed; but without 
any success in preventing their occasional renewal. 

It was formally declared by Henry IV, of France, in reply to the 
supplications of the' family of the unfortunate ' Biron, in favour of 
that disgraced favourite, that « when a person is known to have been 
guilty of high treason, a father cop Id no longer plead for a son, a 
son for a father, a husband for a wife, nor a wife for a husband."t 
But without going back to such remote times, the fate of the unfor* 
tunate Lally Tollendal exhibits in its strongest colours the severity 
ind arbitrary character of the French criminal law. In the year I766« 
this celebrated sohlier was beheaded, on conviction of having betray^ 
td the interests 4/* the king^ and thoie of the French Eatt- India 
Comfiany; (tnd of vexation9^ exacttona^ and abuses f authority. 

These vague and (10 use a modem phrase) ^ untangible** accusa- 
tions are all that the public knew of the process which led to his 
condemnation; and the veteran general, a brave and approved ser- 
vant of the state, was conducted to the scaffold with a gag^ in hi» 
mouthy for fear he should make any further explanation. As re- 
cently as the year 17.62, a Protestant priest was executed, on con- 
viction of having discharged the functions of his ministry; as were 
also threes brothers, whose zeal en gaged them to attempt his rescue.| 

Against this mighty inass of frightful abuses, General La Fayette 
appealed in the assembly of the notables, held in the year 1787; 
but they were not effectudily attacked, until the meeting of the 
constituent assembly* On the eighth of September, 1789, La 
Fayette proposed to the meeting of the commune of Paris, to send 
a deputation to the national assembly, then sitting at Versailles, to 
demand an immediate reform of the criminal jurisprudence, as far) 
at least, as respected its most prominent abuses; to require that the 
accused should be allowed the assistance of counsel; that the pro- 
ceedings of the examination should be public; that the witnesses 
should be publicly confronted with the accused; and that the documents 

* If this practice waa not invented by Louis XIII, it waa a favourite 
sure, and brought into commoo use by him and his ininistQr Bioheliea* 

{Intrigue du Cabinet. T. i. p. 120. 
M6au de Maleaherbe, sor les Protestants. 
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employed tj^inst him' should be freelf commiinicated. Eyen this 
etep was not taken, witboot considerable hesitation; and the excel- 
lent Bailly himself considered it as too precipitate: so little was pub- 
lic opinion formed at that time, on this important point. It was, 
however, with these advantages that the Baron de Bezensal and Mon- 
sieur de Favras met their trial (of whom the latter v$a9 the ohiy 
fiernon fiut to deathjfor fiolitical offencc9\ before thr \Oth of Jtuguat^ 
1792); and already the benefits of the change were duly appreciated. 
Monsieur de Seze^ at that time president of the tribunal of cassa- 
tion, a person, it is tO;be observed, well known for his love of the 
old regime^ made use of the foUowing observations, in his speech 
on the occasion:-—^ The public has heard the deposition of the wit- 
ness, all the documents have been read, and all the interrogations 
have been made in its presence. It is, therefore, as well acquainted 
with the process, as Justice herself. Ah rendons bien graces," ^e 
continues, ^ a Tassembl^e nationale de ce beau present qu'elle a fait 
k la legislation Fran^aise! Que d'innocens elle a sauves, d'avance, 
par ce magnifique d^cret!"* [Ah, let us thank the national as- 
sembly for the noble pmsent which it has made to French legislation. 
Howmany innocent have been saved in advance by this noble decree.]) 

At this period the accused were still tried by the old jurisdictions, 
and by the old law; but in the year 1791, the mode of civil and 
criminal proceedings was entirely changed. The establishment of 
juries in civil matters was even still deemed impossible, and opi- 
nions were divided respecting their constitution in criminal cases. 
One party recommended the adoption of the An^eriean and English 
jury, in all its purity, and without the slightest alteration: but the 
most enlightened magistrates, after consultation with some of Our 
English lawyerst proposed certain changes; and their opinion pre- 
vailed. The principle pf unanimity of the jury was exchanged for 
a majority of ten to two; and this was again altered by Napoleon, to 
a simple majority; with this further addition, that in case of condem- 
nation by a majority of seven to five, the judges had the reconside- 
;ration of the verdict; and if the majority of the judges, added to the 
ininority 'of the jury, in favour of the accused, exceeded the minority 
of the judges and the majority of the jury against him, the party was 
then acquitted, • ♦ 

During the continuance of the republic, there subsisted a grand 
and a common jury, as in England. But Napoleon abolished the 
grand jury, and assigned its functions to the members of the cour im- 
p^riaie. [The imperial court.] The constituent assembly had 
enacted that the common jury should be formed from lists, made by 
the procuteur syndic of the department; and officer, elected by the 
people. Under the imperial regime, these lists were made by the 
pr6fet, who was nombated by the empei-or. As the law stands at 
present, the pr6fet forms a list of sixty persons, from which the pre- 
sident of the court selecta thirty-six. Their names are then put into 

* Monitevr, 4 Avril, 179e. 
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an qhh ftnd are drawn one hf one; and the court and the prisoner 
have each a right of rejecting them as they arise, without the assign* 
ment of a cause, till their remain but twelye names on the list; and 
with these both parties are obliged to revt satisfied. To serre <» a 
jury, the party must be thirty years of age, is possession of his civil 
and political rightSf or the whole proceedings are null and void. The 
lists are formed from the electoral college, from the three hundred 
highest rated domicili^s [[dwelting houses] of the department, the 
administrative functionaries named by the emperor (king), doc- 
tors and licentiates of the four faculties, members of the Institute, 
and other learned societies, notaries, merchants, bankers, Ice. paymg 
the patent of the two first classes, and firom persons enjoying places 
of at least four hundred francs per annum. The penalty for noo-at** 
tendance is five hundred francsi for the second oflTence, one thousand 
francs; and for the third, one thousand five hundred francs; and the 
delinquent is then incapacitated for serving on a jury again; which 
disquaiifies him for holding some other lucrative situations^ 

At the same time that the constituent assemUy changed the mode 
of trial, they mitigated very considerably the severity of the penal 
code. The punishment of the different ranks of citicens, conricted 
of the same offence, was equalised; and all infliction beyond the pri- 
vation of life was abolbhed. On the modon of Mons. Duport, a de- 
bate at this tim^ took place, on the question of the total abolition of 
oa[Htal punishments; a proposition which the abb^ Qregwe at all 
times zealously promoted, fiut another ecclesiastic, more eonso- 
aantly wkh the spirit of priesthood, observed, that capital punish* 
ments have the repeated sanction of die bibie! Tatbis unchari^le 
instnuation, Duport opposed the express command of (vod, in the 
tfaae of Cain, whose offence was the most aggravated injury society 
can sustain. The doctrine, however, did not meet with entire ap- 
probation, and death was aif arded as the punishment, in the single 
case of murder.* The amputation of the hand, as an additional pun- 

* At prssent the Code Pteal (thonfh beyoad aH oompariaon more mild and 
philosophical than that ineoQ^ruous and chaotic jumbJe, the primixukl law ef 
Sngland) 4Lwards capital paoishment in the loUawiogy and a few other cases. 
For fostering^ spies - 
•Tf reason 

Promotion of civil' war 
- Public pillaging 

Murder, infanticide, poisoniog 
Theft oonunitted danag the night ' 

— — bj two or more persons conjointly 

-■ with open or concealed amis 

■ ■ by house-breaking 
' by escalade 
* with false keys 

' under the disgaise of public f\inctianari^ 

■ with violence and threats 
Coining 
Forgery of bank bills and public seenrities' 
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idnaeiit tor parkud^t W4ft dtmaoded hf anunonkor; buttbe |ira|mi« 
tion was rejected as a dishonour to the penal code. Under the reiga. 
of Napoleon, this barbarous law was a^ain propoted^by Boma one of 
the numerous flattcrirs by whom he was Mirrouaded (for the cringe 
of regicide comes within the^efiiution given by the French lawyera 
of this offeixc): although weak enough to accept of the dioguating 
• homage, the emperor never put the law into execution. Littie peiw 
baps did he anticipate, that his successors would justify th^maelvea. 
at his expense, and plead his law in extenuation, when hiti mi>Mt 
Cni^Htian Majtaty. should inflict the inhuman and useless penalty 
up<in three persons of the lowest class of society (Pegnier, Corbft- 
neau aiKl Toileron); who, even admitting the raality of the conspi* 
racy, into which they are belieyad to have been entrapped, were not 
guWty of an immediate attack upon the king's person; and therefore ' 
caiiie only constructively within the meaning of the awM^tinent. 
Surely tlieir humble station in society, and the inefficiency of their 
nteans of injuring the state, shonld have screened them ffom the ven« 
geance of a prince alive to generosity, or to personal dignify, if 
the necessity for striking terror upon a disaffected population had 
not 8upei*se<ied in hia breast all feeUngsof mercy, or all sentiment of 
contempt. 

The proceedings in the courts of assize are conducted viyi voce^ 
and the witnesses give testimoiyy in open court. One or mere, how- 
ever, of the prisoners may be removed from the court, and examined 
privately by the judge, upon particular points; but he is bodnd to 
relate the result to the other prisoners, before he can resume the 
proceedings. The fathers, mothers, uncles, aunts, children and 
grand-clulclnten, husbands or wives, of any of the accuaed, cannot be 
heard in evidence, if either the prisoner, the procureur-geniraH the 
civil party, or the accuser,, objett to their testimony; and the law is 
the same respectmg informers, entitled to a reward upon conviction. 
The accused or his counsel have in all cases the last hearing; and 
consequently liberty to reply to every objection. In the event of ac- 
quital, the accused can obtain damages against the informers (not 
hcingi so ex-officio) for the calumny he has sustauied; and the procu" 
reur^g^n^ralis obliged to give up their names, 

in case of conviction of several offences, the law does not allow of 
an accumulation of punishmantsv but inflicts only that awarded 
against the heaviest of the charges* In both civil and criminal 
cases, the person who loses the cause pays th.e expenses of the tria)| 
as well those incurred by the state, as those of the individual oppo- 
nents. 

The punishment of the guillotine, of which so frightful a use was 
afterwards made, was introduced as a means of diminishing the cer- 

For Forgery of the public official seals 
Suborning of fsdse witnesses 
CastratiDf , if death ensue within forty days 
Arson,.&c. &c 



poral BOflrentnce attendant upon executiom, and mere especially te 
take from Among the people an idea Which they had acquired during 
the popular tumults, of doing thcm9etv€9 justice ufion offenders. 

The constituent assembly had established a national court for the 
trial of high treason, formed of judgfs, chosen from among the 
magistrates of the supreme court of cassation^ and of a special jury 
taken by lot from a list made by the electoral assembly of tlie de- 
partment This court could not sit at a less distance from the me- 
tropolis than ninety miles. It was held in the year 1792 at Orleans. 
The party spirit, which raged so furiously at this time, had no influ- 
ence upon its proceedings; and it was not till after the 10th of Au- 
gust, when this court was abolished, that the prisoners were recalled 
to Paris, and were massacred on their way, at Versailles. At this 
period was established the revolutionary tribunal. The Girodios, 
who had contributed to all the excesses oi this fatal year, had a part 
also in these first steps towards judicial tyranny. But when they 
wished to put a stop to further deviations from freedom, they were 
eagerly persecuted in their turn by the Jacobins; and their trials 
afforded the first instances of the .accused or his counsel being stop- 
ped short, and prevented from offering all that could be urged in de- 
fence of the cause. This practice bus again been renewed in .the 
trials of Ney, La B6doy6re, abd some others, since the return of the 
old dynasty. From the death of the Girodins to the epoch of the 9th 
Thermidor, there is not to be found the slightest trace of justice in 
the judicial proceedings; and scarcely indeed before that of the con- 
stitution of the year III, since the assassins of all that was respecta- 
ble in France, were themselves very irregularly tried. 

After this dreadful storm, a government strictly republican was 
established. There was instituted, in every department, a civil tri- 
bunal, from which an appeal lay to that of the neighbouring depart- 
ment; and the court of cassation decided appeals upon errors of 
form. Under this jurisprudence, the liberty and prosperity of the 
nation were gradually increasing, when new troubles were excited 
by the enemies of freedom,* and the consequence was the revolution 
of the 18th Fructidor, in which the directory, anticipating their ene- 
mies, made a successful attack upon the national representation. 
The obnoxious members, and the priests, on this occasion were sub- 
jected to an arbitrary deportation; and the emigrants were tried by 
military commissions; but the ordinary. civil and criminal proceed- 
ings, between the citizens themselves, remained unchanged untH the 
arrival of Buonaparte. Scarcely seated in the consular chair, Na* 

* " Lorsque le goavemement Anglais, de concert avec les princes dmigr£s, 
et tout le parti aristocrate chei'cha a /exciter de nouveaux troubles, en prodi- 
gnant des 8onmies immenses, qtii la plupart pass^rent par les mains de Mons. 
Wickham." MS. presented to the author, by an eminent statesman and con- 
stitiitional leader. [When the English g;ovcrnment, in concert with the emi- 
grant princes, and the vi^hole aristocratic party sought to excite new troublesi 
by iuvishing immense sums, the greatest part of which passed through the 
hands of, Bfr. Wickhaoi.] 
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poleon made a trial of his power over the senate, by soKciting and 
procuring the deportation of a certain nnmber of Jacobins; a step, 
which was speedily followed by the suppression of the tribunate, the 
only body which by the constitution could address itself to the 
public. 

For the genius of the imperial government, the institution of ju- 
' ries was ill adapted; and Napoleon considerably curtailed the extent 
of their jurisdiction With this view, he abolished entirely the grand 
jury, and assigned its functions to a chamber of the imperial court 
of appeal. The pretence under which this change was effected, 
was that the judges could not make the grand-jurymen understand 
the difference between putting the accused on their trial, and deter- 
' mining absolutely the question of their guilt or innocence. Mons. 
Riboud, in his report made to the corps l^gislatif, [legislative body] 
concerning the changes then meditated in the law ot juries, observed, 
that, ^ the best intentioned among them can with difficulty ascer- 
tain the limits of their function. Deliberating without the assistance 
of the magistrate, and having the cause only imperfectly before 
them, they fall into eri^ors, often dangerous to the accused, but most 
commonly injurious to society." An argument like this, drawn 
from the infieuit state.of the institution, and from the inexperience of 
the people, is at once tyrannical and futile. As in all other humaix 
affairs, the grand -jury would have gradually foryied themselves, by 
practice, and would -every year have executed their functions with 
increasing precision. There is, however, a very general prejudice 
prevtiftit in France against juries. They are accused of too great 
a leaning towards the prisoner, of modifying their verdict upon the 
punishment allotted to the crime under consideration, and of acquit- 
ting, even against evidence, in those cases in which they imagine 
th^ infliction to be too severe. This bias, to a certain extent, exists 
amongst our own jurymen, and is at once beneficial to society, and 
honourable to human nature; &r natural feelings, thus rectifying 
the miscalculations of the judgment, counteracts the ordinary ten- 
dency of lawgivers, towards aggravating the penal code, and multi- 
plying too wantonly the causes of capital punishment. ' 

A more grievous accusation urged against the French jurymen 
is, that they are apt to misinterpret the metaphysical distinction of 
design; and to acquit prisoners taken in the fact, upon the ground 
of a possible absence of guilty intention. Thus, for. instance, they 
have determined that the«theft was not committed for the purpose a£ 
injuring the person robbed, but ¥rith the intention of firocuring 
9U»tenance for the thief and his family. This error, though it 
betrays the excessive confusion of the simplest moral notions, into 
which a nation may be drawn by the operation of an oppressive 
govei'nment and a casuistical religiop, is so near the surface, that it 
must necessarily disappear before a very few years of judicial 
experience; at the same t^me, it evinces great delicacy and suscep- 
tibility of conscience in the jury, who thus hesitate in condemnmg 
a fellow citizen. • It seems therefore a most unfounded andinju- 

c 
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nous reproach cast upon the French nation, that they are too cor« 
nipt tod too egoistical, too indifferent to what concerns justice, to 
be entrusted with the functions of a jury. All accusation turns 
upon their bias towards mercy; and no charge is made of a corrupt 
leaning in favour of a rich or a powerful prosecutor. Such acharge, 
if substantiated, would indeed be fatal to the hopes of liberty. For 
it indicates a depravity of feefmg, a dullness of moral tact, and an 
absence of illumination, which are compatible only with a fallen aud 
disorganized nation, and evince that it is utterly unfit for the enjoy- 
ment of any free form of constitution. 

That the French people were only too conscientiou3 in their office | 

of jurymen, is sufficiently evident in the conduct of Napoleon. He 
felt that this institution, in the hands of his subjects, was no fit in- 
strument for arbitrary power, and he immediately withdrew fi'em 
its jurisdiction the cases, in which ^ the safety of the government* 
was concerned, or fiscal rapacity interested to oppress the subject: 
the two particular cases, in which the existence of a jury is most 
specifically connected with the security of the citizen. The courts 
-instituted by the emperor, thus to supersefle the juries, were, by a 
still greater abuse, formed half of magistrates, and half of military 
commissioners; whose habits of blind obedience, as soldiers, dis- 
qualified them for the fair discharge of civil functions, ho wis ver high 
their individual feelings of honour, however delicate thfir sense of 
self-respect. 

At the same time that the jurisdiction of the juries was thus 
circumscribed, the people were deprived of their right of ^acting 
judges and municipal officers; and thus the formation of the juiy 
lists fell into the hands of the prefect, an officer holding place 
immediately from the emperor, and occupying it during pleasure 
In order still further to disgust the citizens with the office of jury- 
men, it was contrived that they should be detained by its duties for 
very considerable intervals from their ordinary occupations. Decla- 
mations were also made, and works Sprinted by command,* to 
bring the institution into disrepute. But notwithstanding every 
effort, the functions which remain for the jurymen to execute are 
still discharged with great probity, humanity, and patriotism. 

During the progress of the revolution, the people gradually 
formed themselves to their duties as citizens. The code criminel 
directs, that npne shall ' be appointed to administrative and judicial 
functions, but such as have satisfactorily 4i^barged their duties as 
jurymen. A report was also directed to*be made annually to the 
emperor of the manner in which this branch of administration was 
conducted; an enactment apparently calculated to purify the justice 
of the country, but too probably concealing the arri^re pens6e of 
imperial interference with the juryman in the discharge of bis 
office. 

* See the work agaiftst juries of Mons. Gach, president of the tribunal de 
pramiire instance, in the department of I^ol, cam multis alxis. 
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With every deduction to be made for the oppressions of the latter 
times, the French criminal jurisprudence remains infinitely superior 
to that of the ancient regim^. The early revolutionists, whose theo- 
retical notions of government approached nearly to those of th6 
British constitution, well understood the defects of the old law; and 
thus commenced the now edifice of their jurisprudence upon such 
sound bases, that it has survived the storms of political change, 
with but little comparative injury, affording ample justificatian of 
the views and principles of those who commenced the ^niggle for 
liberty. It is still however objected, that the judges, influenced by 
old prejudices, continue to harrass the prisoner with captious ques- 
tions, tending to entrap him into self-inculpations. But a few years' 
experience, and the succession of a fresh generation, will beget 
a different sentimen^ in the bench, and direct its efforts to the pri- 
mary objects of all trial — the protection of innocence. 

While any portion of the benefits, thus obtained, are secured to 
the nation, whatever may he the dynasty or government which time 
and circumstances may impose upon it, France will still be a gain- 
er by the revolution, and posterity will look back with gratitude on 
the courage, devotion and illumination of the national assembly, 
notwithstanding every calamity which uncontrollable circumstances} 
and the opposition of enemies, have entailed on their efforts. 

ft was proposed to Lord Erskine, diiring the peace of Amiens^ 
to write a comparative essay on the jurisprudence ot England and 
France; and every friend of his species must regret that a man so 
gifted for the task, so enlightened in principle, and so qualified to 
■disseminate truth by the beauties of style, should have neglected 
the opportunity of benefitting both nations, andHf exalting his own 
reputation. It is not now too late; nor was there ever a period wh^ 
eloquence, like his, was more wanting to illustrate first principles) 
and to recall the people to a sense of those blessings, which free- 
dom infuses even into the minutest details of daily transactions. 

The code civil, Qr, as it has been called, the code Napoleon, is a 
digest of all the laws, respecting civil procedure, which have been 
passed since the revolution, and forms the standing law of the land. 
Id simplicity and equity, it more than rivals the laws of most othel^ 
European states and whenever the arms of France have carried 
their jurisprudence into foreign nations, tlie inhabitants have very 
uniformly considered themselves as benefitted by the. change. 

Besides the alterations already mentioned. Napoleon re-establish- 
ed the tribunals of the arrondissement, and created superior courts 
of appeal, thus forming two degrees of jurisdiction, besides the 
juges de paix,and the courde cassation. [The justices of peace an4 
the court of. cassation.] He re-established also those fiscal tribu^ 
nals to try smuggling offences, and other matters relative to the 
perception of the customs, which were among the worst abuses of 
the old regime. • 

In the royal charter of June 4th, 1814, which Louis XVIII 
substituted for the more liberal provisions already voted by the 
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senate, it has been eontriyed to slide* the infamous principle of se- 
cret deliberationsy which has recently been applied in two proces* 
sesf instituted against persons accused of hsCving provoked the spo« 
liation of the present proprietors of ci-devant church property. 
Napoleon has been justly accused of making too frequent an use of 
that convenient instrument of judicial violence, the council qfwar\y 
but since the second .restoration, it has been still more frequently 
employed; and the regulations respecting the equitable choice of offi- 
Txrs have bpei) altogether neglected. Another scandal also has been 
introduced by the Bourbons, in multiplying the charges brought 
against the accused; and on their conviction, upon those of the least 
importance, of inflicting the punishment awarded to the most hein- 
ous. This practice was noticed in the chamber of peers by the 
young Due de Broglio; one of the best and most distinguished pa* 
triots of France. In proof of this abuse, may be quoted the case of 
Marshal Ney, who was accused of having conspired with Buona- 
parte, — of having solicited a command, in order to betray the kingt 
of having demanded supplies of money, which he stole, and of hav- 
ing persuaded the army to go over to the emperor. All these 
charges were fully and entirely rebutted. The only offence brought 
borne to him was that of liaving yielded to example, and of having 
been drawn over in the general movement; and for this offence he 
was condemned to death. * 

In like manner La Valette was accused of conspiracy, and cor- 
respondence with Napoleon: and was condemned for having too 
soon taken possession of the post-office; for a letter written after 
that epoch; and for a signature, solicited from • him by one of the 
king's ministers, Iponsieur Ferrand; which signature they had the 
cruelty to urge against him, as matter of crimination. ' 
. It is a task at once melancholy and revolting, to recapitulate these 
numerous and aggravated injustices, and to dive into the details of 
error and mistaken policy, which have signalized the re-estal)lish- 
ment of the old dynasty. But the tale is instructive, and its moral 
cannot be placed too frequently nor too pron^inently before the eyes 
of that nation, which has so powerfully contributed towards placing 
France in its present forced and unnatural position. It has beoa 
too much, and too long, the habit of Englishmen, to look with an 
envious and jealous eye upon the prosperity of foreign nations, to 
consider every advance made by others, in commerce or in civili- 
sation, as so much' lost to ourselves; and blood and treasure have 
been profusely shed, in support of this churlish and most unphi- 
losophical principle. As a commercial nation, our welfiire is ind- 

* Art 64. 

f It is reputable to the French character, that even witii this engine it was 
not possible to bring Moreau to the scaflbld; and that the utmoat extent of 
imperial influence produced only a sentence of two years' imprisonment. 
It is said, however, that the judge, Le Courbe, was subsequently displaced 
lbrnon*compliance in the instance of this trisd. 
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ixately connected with the prosperity of other llatioD^ for the spirit 
of trade is necessarily reciprocity; and as a free nation, we are m^ 
controvertibly interested in the universal diffusion of the priaciplea 
and practice of liberty. Every link that is added to the chain of 
despotism in Europe shakes the security of our own constitution; 
and both directly, and indirectly, endangers the permanence of our 
liberties. It was against the tyrannical ^vemment of Louis XI V, 
against liis interference with our infant revolution, that the long 
wars of queen Anne were undert^en and prosecuted: and nothing 
but the most gross delusion, or tlff'most perfect indifference to the 
Interests of liberty, can have induced that complacency, with which 
the nation-at present regards the revival of principles so inimical 
to human happiness, and of practices so dangerous to its own inde- 
pendence 

The re-establishment of prevotal courts by Louis XVII I, may 
be considered as embracing all that was objectionable in the old 
government, and as placing the seal of tyranny upon criminal pro* 
ceeduigs. Whatever the despotism of Na|K>leon had inflicted upon 
the judicature, whatever the tremendous system of police had con- 
trived, was insufficient for the purposes of the new authorities. 
The special courts of the emperor were merciful and just, in com« 
parison wkh the prevotal mode of trial; and the manner in which 
it was introduced into the charte is no less singular than cruel. 
•** Nul ne pourra ^trc distrait de ses juges naturels," says this in- 
strument •' II ne pourra en consequence ^tres cr6f des commis- 
«ons et des tribunaux extraordinaires." [No one can be deprived 
of his proper judges^— in consequence, extraordinary commissions 
and tribunals cannot be created.] Who would expect after this 
to read, <<ne sont pas comprises sous cette denomination les juris- 
dictions pr6v0tale8, si leur ritablissement est juge n^cessaire!'* 
rUnder this denomination the prevotal jurisdictions are not includedy 
if their re-establishment is judged necessary.^ The establishment 
of such arbitrary courts being the express object, to guard against 
which the article itself was framed, the whole paragraph is a mock- 
ery. Weak and desperate indeed, must be Uie condition of that 
government, for whose protection the regular courts of justice are 
really insufficient, and whose measures require to be propped by 
violence, and shadowed by concealment. And it may fairly be taken 
as the certain symptom of a foregone corruption, and perversity 
in the administration of public affairs, when such concessions can be 
deemed necessary for the security of the people. 

The law of habeas corpus had been established by the constitu- 
ent assembly* with as much precision as in America or in Britain. 
It was suspended during the reign of terror, but was restored by 
the constitution of the year III, and continued to form a part of the 
consular and imperial regime.* 

* See code d'Instnictioo Cnminelle. Page 134. Chap. iii. The co-ex- 
istenoe of such a oode, and of sach a police, is a oonviiiciqg proof of the iasi- 
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With this institution, it is difficult to conciliate (he system of 
police> which has been the subject of so much, and of such just 
obloquy. At the outset of the revolution, the constituent assembly 
had committees of mquiry, to detect conspirators against the new 
order of things, but they bounded their efforts to bringing offenders 
before the regular courts: and of these, one individual only was 
condemned to death. In tne reign of terror, arbitrary arrestations^ 
and massacres in prison, were numerous, and have become matter 
of dreadful history. Similar evg^ts wer» likewise brought about, 
by the re-action of the royalists. The arrests which took place 
under^ the Direc\pry were chiefly of priests and of emigrants; but 
to this epoch must be referred the nomination of a specific minister 
of police. The complete establishment of the existing system was 
the joint work of Napoleon, Fouch6, and .Savary; and they gave 
the detestable institjation a perfection, by which the royalists have 
abundantly profitted. To explain the existence of this system un- 
der any revolutionary dispensation, it must be recollected, that the 
liberty of the press was first annihilated — that me jurisdiction of 
juries was abridged--the people deprived of the nomination of mu- 
nicipal officers — the legislative body of the privilege of discussion; 
and that the sittings of {he senate were secret* Every thing was 
thus placed at the mercy of a military chief, whose authority rested 
not so much upon the submission of the people, as upon the con* 
duct of the sovereigns of £urope; wh«, by their policy in provoking ' 
hostilities, and their subsequent errors in conducting the contest, 
rendered him at once a necessary and an uncontrollable master of 
the destinies of the country. Arbitrary arrets were not however 
acknowledged officially, until the ordinance was made by Napole- 
on's council of state, respecting prisons and state prisoners. 

During the epoch of the first restoration, the force of opinion, 
preliminary caution, and the weakj^ess of the government, gave a 
greater degree of liberty to the subject, than had been enjoyed 
during the last part of the reign of Napoleon. But the evident 
tendency of the court towards arbitrary measures, to a complete 
counter-revolution, and the re-establishment of every ancient abuse^ 
utterly disgusted the people; and was the real cause of the favourable 
reception, which the emperor experienced on his return from Elba. 

The habitual tendency of Napoleon towards despotic measurest 
was evinced on mjiny occasions, during the celebrated hundred 
days; but his necessity for popularity, togethfsr with the patriotism 
of the chamber of represenutives, imposed a considerable restraint 
upon this predilection. Upon the second restoration, the project 
of police presented by the minister to the chambers, and by them 
passed into a law, comparable alone with the conventional decree 
agsdnst suspected persons, exceeds every other measure that has 
yet been ventured for the subjugation of the people. 

potenoe of the dead^ letter of the law, where the vivifying spirit of reeistaaoe 
to oppression does not animate the people. 
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The law of confiscation of property, enactkd by the convention, 
agauist the emigrants, was abolished by the articles presented by 
the senate to Louis XVIil, and confirmed by that prince. The 
emperor on his return refused to admit this new enactment into his 
^-acte coTftitutionel;** but the chamber of representatives in their 
first sittings declared that confiscation was abolished; and a law to 
that effect^ proposed on the twenty-first of June, would have passed 
on the same day, if the news of the battle of Waterloo had not ar- 
rived, which, with the return of Napoleon, with the intent to dissolve 
the chambers, and to declare himself dictator, turned the* attention 
of the assembly to other subjects. 

It is a consolatory reflection for humanity, that where liberty has 
impressed her footstep, however transient mi^ have been her pas- 
sage, its print is with difficulty effaced: and however absoljitely 
despotism may have afterwards been established, the forms oif ins* 
tice wiH remain sufficiently prominent to produce 'an easy regene* 
ration, whenever the favourable moment arrives for re-establishing 
a free constitution. Should such a moment return in France, should 
the habitual tendeiicie3 of the reigning dynasty be compelled t« 
give way before the spirit of the age^ a very fewa alterations would 
be sufficient to restore the judicial rights, which were vindicated 
during the first pure moments of the revolution of 1789. All that 
would be required in a well-organized government, would be to 
restore to the people the nomination of the jugea de fioix^ [justices 
of peace,] and municipal officers; from the latter of these, to 
choose by lot three or more persons, destined to form the jury 
lists; to restore the grand jury; to give the judges a more inde- 
pendent existence; to soften still further the severity of the penal 
code; to suppress the place of mimster of police; to confirm the 
liberty of the pi*ess; abolish all special commissions; and give the 
existing laws in favour of personal liberty a free course and execu- 
tion; and the nation would then enjoy every advantage necessar/ 
for an independent people. 

* Notwithstanding that the constituent assembly abolished the 
venality of judicial offices, another abuse has been suffered to re- 
main, which might also have been removed with advantage,-^the 
permission, or rather compulsion, of the parti^*e^gaged in a law- 
auity to visit their judges, and give an elcplanation of the particulars 
of their case. This explanation they are in fact seldom able to 
give; nor would the judge pay much attention to such ex fiarte 
statements. It does not, ho|rever, .appear that either befoi*e or 
since the revolution, this . practice gave rise to pecuniary abuses. 
How far the influence of female persuasion or of personal vanity 
might prevail, it is not easy to determine. The judges were often 
young men; and the most handsome and highly born women that 
could be procured to solicit, were usually selected to pay the cus- 
tomary visit; and every person of rank or consequence, connected 
with the party, left his tickets with the judge, prior to the com- 
mencement of the trial. 
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It has been commtolj imagined that in popular ataembliefti the 
members of the bar woald have a great advantage; that accustomed 
to busiinesS) and habituated to public speaking, they would naturally 
Wrest ail authority from persons of more retired manners. This 
does not, however, seem to have been the case in France; lor 
though a very great proportion of lawyers found a place in the re- 
presentative assemblies, they were far from exclusively occupying 
the tribune. Thus, in the constituent assembly, on the same 
bench with Thouret, ie Chepaiier) or Bamave, who were lawyers 
of most distinguished eloquence, might be seen Mirabeau, Cler- 
mont, Tonnere, Cazales, wlio did not belong to the bar. Indeed, 
those who were most eminent in the courts, were far from being 
the most distinguished in the senate; and the same remark has been 
made of many English barristers, who have obtained seats in the 
house of commons. Target, who was at the head of the Freach 
advocates, figufed but as a very secondary character in the consti- 
tuent assembly; nor does it appear that the legal corps exercised 
the least undue influence in any of the popular assemblies of the 
revolution. 

If^ indeed, the ipeculiar cast of pursuit, and the narrow point of 
view, to which a lawyer is obliged to confine himself, be considered, 
it will appear that his habits are the reverse of those requisite for 
the deliberation of legislative discussion. The inquiry of the law- 
yer is confined to the consideration of what is established, and his 
ingenuity is exerted in bending the existing laws to particular iff* 
terests; while the legislator is compelled to extend his view to what 
ought to be; and from an enlarged and philosophical view of man- 
kind, to convert the general reasons of the social bond into rules 
of practical application. Perhaps the most prevailing cause of the 
incongruity <^ our English law, is the confiding to lawyers the bu- 
siness of forming draughts of the proposed acts of parliament; by 
Which, in the subtlety of special pleading, general principles may 
easily be placed out of sight. 

At the time of tl^ie author's residence in Paris, two changes wer^ 
spoken of as likely to be made in the French jurisprudence. The 
one was the abolition of the cour de cassationj the other that of the 
juiy. How fiEo* sg^h^xpectatiohs depended upon the known dislike 
of the emigrants and court* to every thing originating from the re- 
volution, or how far upon particular reasons arising out of the insti- 
tutions themselves, it is impossible to say. The cour de caa^ationy 
exercising functions formerl-y discharged by the king's council, may 
perhaps be considered as an usurpation, tending to curtail the power 
of the court over judicial proceedings. It seems, therefore, not im- 
probable that the existence of so obnoxious an institution may be 
precarious, fiut no plausible reason can be found for attacking the 
jury; since the power of appointing special and prevotal courts, to 
try any case between the king and his subjects, precludes all risk 
of an event (iu England so unpleasant to ministerial feelings), the 
difference of opinion between a jury and an attomey^neral. 
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Should the abolition of the revolutionary forms of justice -be de- 
creed; and the assize courts. exchanged for the ancient institutions^ 
the allied conquerors of France, by imposing the paternal govern- 
ment on that country, will have done the greatest injury to mankind, 
that the page of modem history has yet recorded. Still, however, 
it is* to be hoped, that the French ministry have neither the ^ish 
nor the coun^e to attempt so nefarious an act: but that the trial 
by jury, that plant, indigenous to England* may in foreign countries 
lose the sickly character of an exotic, and taking firm root in the 
soil, afford the protection of its shadow to all the natimis of civilized 
Europe. . . 



APPENDIX. No. n. 
OF THE FINANCE OF FRANCE. 

Ati7<€ tirt/]» irthv h xvXtihr^, 

Sic omnia fatis 
In pejus, liiere, ac retro relapsa referri. Viil«il< 

Thb affairs of nations have become so immediately regulated hj 
the condition of their finances, and their power so closely cii cum- 
scribed by their fiscal embarrassments, that a short sketch of the 
present state of France, in this particular, cannot fail to afford many 
interesting and important considerations. To the eye of the philo- 
sopher, there is a necessary and immediate connexion between the 
fiscal and the moral conditioner the people; and the patriot ^eploreSi 
in an extravagant and lavish expenditure, the decay of mdustry, 
the corruption of manners, and the degradation pf the physical ener- 
gies of the nation. In a country where wealth, population, morals, 
liberty, are but secondary and subaltern considerations to the leading 
interest of multiplying taxation, and of wringing (he last possible 
shilling for the support of the government, the financial regulations 
of foreign states are peculiarly instructive. For though such pic- 
tures for the most part afford very nearly a reflected image of do- 
mestic distresses and privations, yet Uta commemoratio qua9i ejofira^ 
batio eaty the bare narration of the facts is their condemnation, and 
leads to salutary reflection upon the analogous condition of circum- 
stances at home. 

The direct taxes, wliich form the basis of I^rench* finance, are 
four— a land taX) a personal iax, a tax on doors and windows^ and a 
tax upon the exercise of trades and professions. 

* Imti6t Foncitry vr Land Tat. 

• 

When the national assembly abolished the then existing system 
of taxation, they introduced the land tax, as a permaneiit source of 
revenue; and fixed its amount at one fifth of the net produce of 
the soil. This tax bears upon land of all descriptions, except that 
which is national property. In its assessment parks and chateaux 
pay according to the extent of ground they occupy, valued as land 
of the first quality. Houses arc taxed upon the scale of their actual 
rent, one-fourth being deducted for repairs: but buildings occupied 
in the storing and manipulation of agricultural produce, pay only 
upon the value of the land on which they stand. Mills, maimlbc- 
tories, and other similar buildings (uainea)^ are allowed a more coo- 
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siderable deduction^ and they pay only upon two-thirds of the gross 
rent) on account of the great wear and te^r of their materials. In 
these cases the ground landlord pays for the soil, and the occupant 
the asbessment on the building. Woods pay according to the value 
of their annual cuttings, which, in France, are universally regulated 
by law, for the purpose of ensuring a constant and perpetual supply 
of the national fuel. Meadows and vineyards are assessed on their 
actual products, as are arable land, pasturage, heaths, &c Mines 
are valued according to the superfi^es whiclr covers them — a most 
extraordinary and unequal valuation. 

For the purpose of collecting this tax, there is constrapted in 
every commune a schedule of the diiFerent parcels, into which the 
land is divided, with their respective values. From . this a second 
roll is formed, in which all the articles in the same section, belong- 
ing to one proprietor, are thrown together; and the different items, 
when summed up, determine the proportion in which that proprietor 
is to be taxed. 

When the budget is settled for the year, the aggregate produce 
of the land tax of the whole kingdom is laid at a fixed sum, and 
this sum is divided among the several departments, according to a 
permanent scale. The quota, thus ascertained, of each department, 
is by a similar Arrangement divided amongst its several arrondis* 
sements, and the contingent, of each arrondissement among its com- 
ponent communes. And lastly, the tax to be levied on the com- 
ihune is assessed upon the different proprietors, according to the 
net value pf the articles, which stand opposite their name in the 
second schedule. 

This mode of collection, though at first sight sufficiently equitable, 
is, in fact, very inadequate to the equal partition of the public bur« 
den. In order to effect a just distribution, it would be necessary to 
found it upon a general survey of the kingdom, drawn up with 
fidelity and skill, and renewed from timp to time, to accommodate 
it to the actual state of the country, which must be constantly 
changing. Instead of this, the- ratio in which the department pays 
is formed upon the schedules of its arrondissements; these are form- 
ed from those of their several cuoimunes; and in forming the com- 
munal schedules, it is manifest that interest, intrigue, and cunning, 
must incessantly operate to falsify the returns, ^n fact, every step 
of the process is vitiated with the same, result, as each commune, 
arrondissement, and department, is alike interested to shift the bur- 
den, as much as possible, from themselves, and place it upon others. 
A still greater source of inequality will be found in the varying na- 
ture of the soil, and 'consequent expense of working it, and in th* 
comparative facility of land and water carriage for the transport of 
its products. 

The land tax, originally laid at two hundred and forty mi}lionS| 
was then estimated at one-fifth of the net rent of the kingdom. 
After the cessation of the irregularities, which the fluctuation in the 
Talae of the paper currency had produced, in the year between 
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lT9T'9j (an. 6) the feiider tftx was laid at two hundred and twenty- 
eight millionsy and in the year 98-9 (an. T) at two hundred and ten 
millions, exclusive often millions charged on the proyinces newly 
united to the empire. During the reign of NapolecHi it was not 
increased, except by the increase of territory, and by -the impositioD 
of what are called ^< centimes additionnelles,'' (a per-centage upon 
the original assessment) which however has eventually amounted to 
nearly a fifth of the principal. For the year 1816, the principal (on 
account of the loss of territory). was reduced to one hundred and 
seventy-two millions, with an imposition of centimes, amounting to 
sixty per cent. Of these centimes, thirty -eight are levied for the 
extraordinary service of the year, seventeen for communal and de- 
partmental expenses (analogous to our county rates), and five cen- 
times are applicable to the incidental expenses and local necessities 
of the several communes. 

The whole amount of this tax, exclusive of the expense of collec- * 
tion, &c. is 375yi 12,300 francs for the ordinary and extraordinary 
service of the-year. 

L'Imfi6i MobUier^ or Pergonal Tax, 

This tax, which was imposed at the same time as the land tax, 
was designed to be a supplement to it, and was calculated to alTect 
all descriptions of property, exempt from the operation of the other. 
It consists of four separate portions; the first- of which is a species 
of capitation, founded on an enrolment, of all persons having a domi- 
cile, as well of those who from poverty are exempt, as of those who 
pay their quota of taxation; and the sum demanded is equal to three 
days' labour of the whole population. Thie second portion consists 
of a tax on male and female servants, according to a graduated scale 
of ninnbers: the third is a tax on pleasure horses and mules: and 
the fourth is a house-tax, ip which, the habitation being taken as a 
ground of presumption, respecting the personal property of the occu- 
pant, his real property is admitted as a cause of deduction in form- 
ing the calculation. The extreme uncertainty of these taxes, which 
afford such inaccurate bases for %3llection, has caused it to be di- 
minished one half, soon after its first imposition, at which rate (with 
the exception of the centimes additionnelles) it has remained ever 
since. Its produce for 1816 is Uken at 37,289^00 fr. ' 

The mode of assessing this tax is to the last degree complex; 
and it is calculated to cover great vexations. The sum laid in the 
budget is first distributed among the several departments; and to 
meet this demandj the average value of three days* labour in each 
department is multiplied by one-sixth of the total of its population: 
this sum is first levied as the << cotte personelle," and its produce is 
deducted from the gross contingent. 

Next, the actual amount of the sumptuary taxes on servants and 
horses, chargeable on the department, is levied and deducted, as 
also are certain other sums stopped on account of taxation from the 
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salaries of public officers; aod the remainder is assessed on the rent 
of houses, subject to deductions on account of the real property of 
their respective inhabitants. 

In levying this last portion, the whole remainder is charged upon 
the whole rental of the houses in the department, and the contingent 
of each proprietor is fixed, according to a graduated scale, on the 
rent of his abode. In this scale, houses of less than 1 50 fr. per annum 
are exempt; above that value the tax is a per-centage heavier, in 
proportion as the rent amounts to larger sums: about five francs 10 
centimes is the ordinary assessment on 1410 francs of rent; but in some 
departments, that rate being insufficient to complete the contingent, 
the tax fiedls a little more severely. With respect to the stoppages 
on salaries, they must never exceed one-twentieth; nor can the per- 
sonal taxes exceed one-eighteenth of the sum on which they are 
charged; it should seem, however, that they have never reached this 
proportion. From this scheme it is evident, that the personal tax, 
though nominally three days' labour upon the whole population, is 
in fact but one-sixth of the sum, and that the remaining five-sixths 
is in reality a ux upon houses: in fact, the whole is a species of pro- 
perty tax, since the exemptions of the poor are made good by the 
rich. Both the ^ cotisation personelle,'' and the duty on houses, are 
assessed* by a board of commissioners in an arbitrary manner, ac- 
cording to the more or less of <* sweUmg port," which the house- 
holder exhibits— that is, according to the size of his house, the 8plen<> 
dor of his equipage, and the number of hisdomestics. 

, In Paris, and some other great cities, the mode of collection dif- 
fers; and instead of the operose process'above described, the whole 
contingent is assessed at once upon the houses; the total amount 
however is determined upon the same principles, as in the rest of th^ 
kingdom. 

The centimes additionnelles for the year 1816 amount to 70; 48 for 
the extraordinary service of the year; 1 3 for departmental expenses; 
5 to the communes; and 5 to be levied incidenUdly. 

The whole amounts to 46,391,300 francs, or, without the centimes 
additionnelles, 27,289,000 francs. 

• Tax on Doora and Windows, 

This tax also is in some measure a supplement to the land tax, 
being intended to meet the inequality of its bearing upon the habita- 
tions of the rich and of the poor. It is levied accoi^g to a tariff. In 
the year 1789, in Paris, 

fr. cents. 

Every porte-Goch^re paid >--17 69 

Every street door and window on the g^und floor, 

entresol. 1st and 2nd story ....•.- 170 
For the door and window of a house, not having more 

than two opening^ ......... 067 

£vei7 window above the Sad floor 71 
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This tax, originally fixed at 12,893,000 francs, bears for the year 
1816 an addition of 60 cents, additionneiles, which makes the amoant 
19,662,400 francs. 

VImp6t de9 Patentea^ or Tax on Induatryi 

A tax upon industry existed before the revolution; and notwith- 
standing its impolitic and odious character, it was not rejected from 
the financial schemes of the national assembly; so slowly do sound 
notions, respecting even the dearest interests of humanity, find their 
way among large bodies of men. The amount being fixed by the 
legislature, the assessment is made partly by a fixed rate^ assigned 
according to a certain classification of trades, which varies in dif- 
ferent places, and partly by a propoilionate tax, levied on the rent of 
the buildings occupied in conducting the business, and generally 
amounting to one-tenth. ^ . 

The sums thus raised seem very arbitrarily and unequally pro- 
portioned. According to a little pamphlet 6f instructions, published 
for the use of the inhabitants of Paris, in the year 1789 (the nearest 
document I could procure on the subject), the droit fix6 ([fixed tax] 
paid by bankers was 500 francs, by cuach-masters 200 francs. Pub^ 
lie exliibition& paid one night's performance, calculated upon the 
capacity of the house and the prices of admission: pedlars paid half 
the tax of stationary merchants occupied in the same busmess. The 
other trades are divided into seven classes, arranged according to a 
principle, which it would be very difficult to divine. The following 
IS a specimen of some few of the trades included in each class. 

I St Class. — Agents, timber merchants^ wholesale traders, &c. pay 
3f)0 fr. 

2d Class.-^ Apothecaries, architects, jewellers, brewers, drapers,, 
clock makers, &c. pay 100 fr. 

3d Class.-*-Starchmakers, innkeepers, shoemakers, butchers, 
billiard-table keepers, coach and cartmakers, lace merchants, drug- 
gists, keepers of hotels gamis [[furnished lodging houses] (besides 
one-fortieth of rent), tennis-court keepers, &c. pay 75 fr. 

4th Class.— -Hardware-sellers, aecoucheurs, public bath keeperst 
retail wood merchants, brick -makers, keepers of circulating libra-' 
ries, hatters, surgeons, milliners, curiosity dealers, artificial florists, 
booksellers (second-hand booksellers one half only), physicians, sur- 
veyors, &c pay 50 fr. 

5th Class. — Barometer-makers, boat-builders, stocking weavers 
(having more than five looms), gold-heaters, lime-burners, dhocolate- 
sellers, musical instrument sellers, Sec. 40 fr. 

It is unnecessary to give fuither examples of the extreme oddi^ 
and apparent caprice, with which the different trades are arranged; 
it is sufficient to add, ihat the sixth class pay 30 fr. the seventh 30 fr. 

Various modifications have, from time to time, been made in this 
tax, for the sake of rendering it less oppressive. In some instances 
the fixed portion is alone paid, in others the proportionate tax is 
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mereiy lessened. Sometimes also the individual is taxed, according 
to the schedule of the class below that of his actual occupation. The 
original assessment of the tax on patents was 15,460,000 francs: it 
is more than doubled by the imposition of 1 15 centinies additiomielleS} 
which raises it to 33,144,400 fr. 

The sum total of the revenue ^m the direct taxes then is 



Francs 
321,803,500 

52,806,800 

374,610,300 
From this sum is to be deducted one-fif- 1 
^eth on the score of expenses, non-pn>- > 7,492,306 
duc^yeness, ifc» } 



TbeFoncier 275,412,200 

Mobilier 46,391,^00 

Doors and Windows - « •* 19,662,400 

Patents 33,144,400 



And the net produce will be Fr. 367,118,094 

Throughout the whoft part, of this taxation, there are manifested 
a great inexpertness and complexity gf system. The money granted 
not being an estimated but a fixed sura, necessitates its distribution by 
a fixed ratio among the departments, communes, and sections, which 
never can be done with any tiling like an approximation towards 
equality or justice; since the value either of land or money cannot 
l>e equal in all parts of so large an empire. The personal tax also 
being composed of a fluctuating and of a fixed quota, must be collected 
with an enormous delay and expense; and the house is any thing but 
an adequate representative of the wealth of the inhabitants. The tax 
on patents, or licenses for carrying on trades, is every way objection- 
able; the denomination of the trade being no test of the value of the 
concern, even when modified by the proportional part of the rate, or 
what may be considered as the shop tax. A working jeweller, in a 
miserable garret, may earn more than a carpenter, who occupies a 
spacious work sho|). A milliner in the Rue Vivienne, the Bond 
street of Paris, will gain an hundred times more, than if she lived in 
an obscure quarter of the town; and under these circumstances, if 
she pays five times more rent for her house in the first than in the 
second situation, her tax will still be twenty times less than is proper* 
tionate on her capital and returns- But the principle itself is most 
ruinous, in as much as it cramps the industry of the poor, and pre- 
vents them frodi undertaking enterprizes, which, while they raise the 
individual, enrich the state. 

Of the indirect Taxea. 

The indire ct taxesof France are under the control of a director-gene- 
ral; theyare of three different species, monopolies, licenses, and duties. 
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The manafitctiire of tobacco is almost the 0DI7 consideralde mo- 
nopoly at present in the hands of the government; and they would do 
well to abandon it to the people, as they would infallibly gain more 
by the simple excise, than they can by its manufacture. A company 
of inidividuals, having competition to support, will always pioducew 
cheaper commodity, and consequently create more abundant con- 
sumption) than the got emment, whose servants have no direct inte- 
rest in being diligent or economical. Tobacco in France is a detes- 
table commodity; and though at present more universally used than 
in England, would meet with a much greater consumption, if the 
merchant were allowed to make his owi\ market Under the exist- 
ing laws, the culture of the plant is made a considerable artricle of 
agricultural produce; and the importation of foreign tobacco is pro- 
hibited, except in such quantities as the royal works require, for the 
manufactory of their superior snuflfe, See. But sbce the soil and cli- 
mate of France are not so :Brell adapted to the nature «f the plant, as 
those of America^ the result of this prohibition is to deprive the sub- 
ject the use of a good article, to diminish the total consumption, and 
to annihilate the importation duty, which could be made a fruitful 
source of revenue; while the farmer is eni^uraged to direct bis in- 
dustry in a channel .ill-adapted to the soil, and his movements are 
embarrassed, by a multiplicity'of restrictive and penal laws. 

Before a single plant of tob«icco can be raised, an express permis- 
sion must be obtained irom the controller of indirect taxes, and this 
fienhission is not given for a smaller quantity than twenty " arez** 
about half an English acre.] The contravention of this law is 
punishable by the destruction of the crop, at the expense of the 
cultivator, together with a fine of fifty francs for every hundred feet 
of plantation, if in an open country, or of one hundred and fifty 
francs, when the g^und is inclosed with walls. The calculated 
produce roust also be registered. 

The number of acres to be cultivated for home consumption, is 
regulated by the prefect of th^ department, at the suit of the direc- 
tor-general of indirect taxes; and this quantity is divided among 
the respective applicants. The growers for exportation are obliged 
to find sureties of the exportation of the crop, before they can obtain 
a license, if they are not themselves known to be solvent. The crop 
also cannot be removed, without a permit 

The tendency of these odious restrictions is to increase, beyond 
measure, the price of the produce, by the increased expense of cul- 
ture, to multiply temptations ta smuggling, to check improvements, 
and to corrupt morals. The answer to all these objections is, that 
the monopoly with its licences, permits, 8cc., produces 35,000,000 fr» 

Salt is another commodity, whose manufacture is subject to a li- 
cense, but the abominable abuses of the gabelie no longer subsist, 
which formerly subverted every principle of morality and of feel- 
ing, in order to punish the offences of smugglers. This impost is 
valued at 36,000,000 francs, without reckoning the royal salt*works 
termed aaHnea d'eat^ [salt-works of the east,j .which itre under an 
especial government 
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WineS) distilled spirits, and beer, or a very coosiderable afti' 
cle of revenue, consisting in licenses to fabricate, licenses for sale, 
and in duties levied at the entrance of large cities, communes, &c. 
The licenses vary, according to the size of the town or district, in 
which the business is^ conducted. The following extract will exhi- 
bit both the mode and extent of this variation. 



Tradet. 



DittrictM. 



Priced 
License. 



Retailers 
of excised 
iiqifors. 



^ In commanes of ----- 4,000 souls 
from 4 to 6,000 

from 6 to 10,000 - . - . 

from 10 to 15,000 - r - ■ 

^ And 80 on, increasing to 50,000 - - # •• 

C In cei|ain populousdepartmentsjspecificalljnamed 
Brewers. ^ In others, less profitable - - 
('And in all the rest . - - - 
Distillers universally pay ------ 

Wholesale liquor merchants universally pay 
Cardmakers are also subject to a license of - 



francs. 

6 

8 
10 
12 
20 
50 
30 
20 
10 
60 
50 



The duty on the ei\try of wine in barrels vane's in different depart- 
ments, for which purpose the departments* are arranged in a tabu- 
lar form into fsur classes. 

. The following is the tariff" of the duties on wines, spirits, &c. 



VOPULATtOIf 07 
COMMUNKS. 



lu couununes 
containing— from 

2 to 4,000 soulsK) 

4— 6*000 

6-^10,000 
10—16,000 
15—20,000 
20—30,000 
30—50,000 
50,000 & upwards 




•Vo<«.*-Thte hectolitre contains 107,375 Paris pints, each pint containing 
4,696 cubic inches, if the English plht XM>ntaia 28,875 cobic inches, the 
hectolitre is nearly equal to twenty-two gallons. • 
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Qeaides the ftbove duties, spirituous aqd fermented U<)UorB fre 
subject to ^ adduioqal duty ou each removal^ called the di*oit 4c 
circulation, of which the following is the tariff on each hectolitre. 



-3? 



IN depart- 
ments: 




I 

» 



^ 



& 






o 
_ ^ 

BBS 



OfthelstClas8 
2n4 do. 
3rd do. 
4th do 



fr. ct 



5 



fr. ct. 
20 



fr. ct. 



1 80 



fret 



2 50 



fr. ct. 



3 20 



fr. ct. 



8 



The droit d'enti^ is cdilected al the entrance of towns* along with 
the duties, on all articles of consumption, which are termed octroi 
The perception of internal custojiis having been abolished at the re- 
volution, their revival, like that of all other abuses, took place .insi- 
diously. The charitable and other Institutions of the several com- 
munes, which were supported by the communal lands, being left 
without resources, by the sale of those lands, the people were insti- 
gated ta req9«st the imposition of a duty, or octorii de b6ii6ficence. 
The^e collections were placed under the govemnxeht of the com- 
mune, ahd applied strictly to local uses. But when the people had 
been sufficiently tanripered with, and this, system was carried as far 
as it would goi the whole produce was transferred to the controllers 
of the droiits re unis (or^ as the]( are called at present, of the impots 
indirects), with the exception of a small sum to be applied to the 
original purpose; and thus they have been ccHiverted into a part of 
the ordinary revenue of the state. 

Besides the ahove taxes, the government of the impots indirects 
have the administratipn of bome others, susch as navigation dues, and 
toilSf stamp duties on vari^^ manufactured goods, especially that on 
playing-cards. The state also enjoys a monopoly xif the papef em- 
ployed in Ihe manufacture of cards. These united duties, exclusive 
of tobacco and s^lt, amount to 67,350,000 fr., so th?it tHe whole indi- 
rect taxes amount to 140,350,000 fr. 
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The real property of the state may be divided into that which be> 
lon^s to the king, and which is attached to the state in particular. 

The crown property is of two kinds, ordinary and extraordinary; 
the first consists of lands attached to the king or his family, under 
the title of appanage. Of all \he princes of the bloody the duke of 
Orleans alone has preserved any portion of this descriptioii of pro- 
perty^ the fortune of the others being derived from money paid from 
the civil list, &c. &c. The king's domain consists of the palaces, 
chateaux, parks, gardens, and all other grounds and buildings sub- 
servient to his necessities or pleasures. 

The extraordinary domain inciOdes such possessions as the crown 
holds in trust, accidentally or transitorily, for public purposes, for 
endowments of institutions, &c. 

The domain of the state is real or constructive. The real estate 
' consists of woods, forests, the ground upon which stand fortresses, 
magazines, canals and navagable rivers paying duties, public build- 
ings, mines, worked at the public expense (such are partiGolarly the 
salt mines called de Test). 

The woods and forests (under an especial bourd of controul) pro- 
duce annually 20,000, jOO francs. 

The constructive domain consists of those duties, which are levied 
upon the administration of justice, the i^egtstertng of deeds, the suc- 
cession of property, the preservation of mortgaged property, upon 
receipts and bills of exchange, and generally upon all stamped paper. 
The whole amounting to 1 U,000,000 francs. Under this head also 
are included all establishments of public utility, calculated and ar- 
nmged to produce a revenue. 

The customs or ditties on import, export, bonding and transit, to* 
gether with confiscations and seizures, in the whole form the vetf 
small sum of 40,000,000 francs. 

Under the head (^miscellanies in the budget, are included. 
Yst. V he salt mines of the east, which vary from one lo one and'H 
iialf, aiA two million francs per annum. 

3d. The profits of the mint never exceed two or three hundred 
fhousRnd francs. 

3d The manufacture of powder and salt-petre, and the exclosrve 
sale eif gunpowder for sporting, nay be estimated at th» samd 



4th. The adttimtration of post-office, posting, and* stage ooaeh*- 
cs, amounts from twelve to fifteen million francs. 

5th. The lottery pMluces twehre miUioii franco Thisr abomina- 
ble tax upon industry and moraMty is constantly in action, in the 
different cities of the empire; and it is raised from the tears and 
blood df its deluded victims ai^d their ftimilies. It is supposed t6 
act a very principal p^irt among the causes of suicide, a crime re- 
markably frequent in Franc(f. 
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The whole ordinaiy reTenue of the state then eraounts tOf 



Direct taxes 

"'Twelve centimes additioiuielles 

Domaines and reg^istratioiis 

Woods and Forests 

Salt * . 

Miscellanies 

Indirect taxes 

Tobacco - «• 

Customs 



The ordmaiy expenses are 
Which leanresa sniplasof 



Francs. 

223,174,420 
23,930,520 

114,000,000 
20,000,000 
35,000,000 
29,000,000 
67,350,000 
38,000,000 
20,000,000 

570,454,940 
548,252,520 

22,202,420 



Among the ordineiy expenses may be noticed the following 



sums: 

Debt, annnities, and pensions 
Ciril list - - - 

Boyalfamilj, inclndin^ one million voted March, 
Chamber of peers 

Deputies 
War department 
Marine (and inralids, 1,900,000) 
+ Pohoe 



1816 



Francs. 

125,500,000 

25,000,000 

9,000,000 

2,000,000 

700,000 

180,000,000 

48,000,000 

l«OOO,O0D 



Such is then'the budget for the yotr 1816, as Otur as regards its 
ordinary expenses and means: it remains to give a short statement 
of the extraordinary part* 

The charges of the state, arranged under this head, consist of 
140,000,000 francs, of contributions to the allies, the support of one 
hundred and fifty thousand foreign troops, 130,000,000 ^anos; mo- 
ney paid lo the departments for advances for clothing aod^ equip 
ment of the foreign soldiers, and money distributed among the dis. 
tricts which had suffered by th^ war. Sec. &c. making a total of 
390,800,000 francs! <Mes dllUs sont vraiment de tr6s chers amis!** 
[The allies are really our dear friends ] To meet this etiormuus ex* 
pense, which lays an additional burden of more than one-half upoo 
the people, the centimes additionneliea are continued from 1S15. 

^Levied on the fifty centimei adiUioimelUs to dl^ land and property tsxes 
of 1 81 5, and destined to departmental expenses. 

f About forty thousand sterling; very little, indeed, for the condnct of so 
oomplexa machine* The subaltern agents must be ill-paid, aooMidingta 
this estimate, even if not very nomerons. It may therefore be doubted, 
whether the system of etfnonage really be l^nght veiy generally into the 
bosoms of families, as it is pretended. 



Fint->-38 centiiiet additionneUes on the landntax* 
personal and moveable taxes; 10 cents on doors and 
windows; and 6 cents on patents, deductioa being 
first made for deficiencies 
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Cflott. 



76,283,181 



Extra Reaourcet. 

110 cents on patents, 50 cents on doors and windows, and 

10 cents on personal and moveable taxes - 24,282,540 
Additional caution money, advanced by persons holding 
official situations, as security for their good condoot, and 
for which they receive interest. This nwa^ tber«for% 
is in the nature of a loan - - 50,633,000 
Additional stoppages on salaries - - 13,000,^00 
A reduction made by the king on the civil list, for the suf- 
fering departments - - 10,000,000 
Increased custom duties • - 20,000,000 
Increased stamp and register duties - - 26,000,000 
Claims for the sale of communal lands out-staoding 22,992,000 
Ditto on account of wood sold - - 12,950,000 
Ditto on national property - • 8,000,000 
An account of a supplementary vote of credit of six mil- 
lions .... 5,000,000 
Excess of ordinary receipts - - 22,202,420 

291,343,141 

Extra expenses - - -• 290,800,000 

Balance - - - 543,141 



A very cursory and rapid view of the system of French finance is 
sufficient to convince the reader of two facts; first, that the amount 
of circulating property is small; and secondly, that the taxes raised 
upon it are at once oppressive and unproductive. The situation of 
this great kingdon^is not indeed easily comprehended by English in- 
tellect,, accustomed to the parade of commercial wealth, and habitu- 
ated to confound a large circulating medium with vast public re- 
sources and great individual happiness. In France, the soil, emi- 
nently productive, returns to a very moderate cultivation an abun- 
dance of all those articles which form the essential support of life; 
and the quantity of the produce compensates the farmer for the low 
price, vhich he has been accustomed to receive for it 

The property, likewise, being subdivided among many hands, by 
the operation of the republican codes, primitive habits are engender^ 
ed; and wealth, instead of being accumulated for the gratification of 
individual vanity and ostentation, flows in streams and in runlets a- 
mong the mass of population. Here, indeed, it may be truly said, that 
nature has given fiarcit quod aatU eat tnanu. An hunter in the stable, 
and a bottle of port or of claret upon the table, and the 
frippery . education of a country boarding-school for his chil« 
dren, fopm no part of the necessities of a French &rmer; but the 
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peasantrf are well elothedand well fed, and eivrded worklMMites 

and parochial donations make no supplementary compeosajiona for 
scanty wages and dependant servility. . 

It results from this state of society, that while excessive misery 
is scarcely known, and mendicity comparatively trifling, there is ve« 
ry little disposable property, which, in circulation from hand to haod, 
can come within the grasp of the financier; very little luxury, very 
littje parade of equipage and establishment, a scanty internal com- 
merce, and of couraei no great quantity of circulating medium. 

In the exfioi^ of the state of the nation, which Napoleon caused 
to be drawn up in the year 1813, the populatioo of tlut depulaients 
of ancicm France was found to be 28,700,000 souls; that oC the en- 
tire toipire, 42,705 ,noo. 
The average quantity of com gfown in Tmperial France, 
deducting the seed for the next year, is taken at FntaJk. 
230,000,000 of quintals, which, on an average of fifteen 
years, is in value - - ^,500,000,000 

The produce in wine amounts ia ^,000,000 of hectoli- 
tres; of which 3,800,000 are consumed in the manufac- 
ture of 650,000 hectolitres of brandy; the whole com- 
puted to be worth 
Tlys article was considered as doubled since the revolu- 
tion, while the empire was increased but by a third. 
The annual value of the woods 
1,*2D0,000 quintal^ of hemp, and 500,000 of flax, together 

make 
^ oil, the empire raises to the amount of 
Tobacco produces 
Hay and straw ndt reckoned, because they are included 

in the value of stock. 
Raw sifk grown in Franee 

(22,000,000 of pon»i3 weight of eocoM.)^ 
The wool of 35,000,000 of sheep 
The carcases of 8,000,000 sUuighteved annually 
The annnal increase of stock of 3v500,000 horses is 
1^9,000, of which 2^,000 arrive at the age offour 
years, and are worth ... 
12,000,000 of black cattie admit of an anpuat siaaghter of 
1,250,000 head of oxra aod:eows,aiid 2,M0,0(M^calveSy 
ameuntwgto ... 

The butterand miflo of 6,a00,00ttoow8 
Baw hides 

4,900,000 pigs aoxnially slain 
The produce of the metallic mines ' 
Ditto of coals - - • 

Salt - - ^ - 

Sundries, incapable of separate apipreeiation^ Atiffr, heaey, 
goats, assea, mnks, gai^n 8«u4 eichardB, pulse, 



^00,000,060 



100,000,000 

80,000,000 

250,000,000 

12,000,000 



30,000^000 

129,000,000 
56,000,000 



75,000,000 



141,000,000 
160,000,000 

36,000,000 
274,000,000 

50,000,000 

5o;ooo,ooo 

20,000^000 



460,009,000 

TotaJl Fr, 5,031,000,000 
or 1209,625,000 
sterlidg. 
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But if tre take t^ pepuktionas n gpilde, and eonslder the rere- 
nu^ of royal France as one'-third 16M than that of the empire, ita an« 
Bual prodacemaj be estimated as /13f, 750,000 sterling. 

The product 4>f mnnufacf^ry U ikua stuiedf 

Tidrtj miUiQa9 of hoaie produce, apd 10 oiiUioos of »iLk im- Francs. , 

ported from Italy, yield in manufactory a profit of ' - 84,000,000 
Woollen manufactory - - «. - - - 220,000,000 

Tan pits - * - - - ^ . - 53,000,000 

Hat nianuiW;lov7 ------ •S!3,000)000 

Himp and linen ditto • ... 139,000,000 

Qottonditttt r 335,000,000 

Paper ditto - - - - - .- 36,000,000 

Printing - - - - - • 62,000,000 ' 

Soap making - - - - - - 30,000,000 

Manufacture of tobacco - - - - 60,000,000 

Breweries ..---- 40,000,000 

Cider manufactoiy - - - - - 50,000,000 

Cabinet and coach-making' .... 30,000,000 

WroQfrht and cast iron/ oiawiihotDry, by the first prooeiMb 70^000,000 
Other miJieT^ work«, alum, gypaunif msjrble, cop()er, Ac &c. 12,000,000 
Cutlezj, arms, eildiog, and hiraas manufactory, iso* kc. - 67,000,000 
Gold and jeweUery work^ . . , . 32,000,000 

Watch-makingr 20,000,000 

Glass and pottery . - . - - 82,000,000 

Dying ...... 15,000.000 

Total Trr^^^n^Tm 

To these sums an adidition is made in the expoa^, fior certain new ~ 
^radiicts of induatryt such as beet«raot sugar, scarlet fram madder^ 
iodigo, and spda, amotintkig t» 65,0<X),000 francs; but thta revenu* 
seems more than probdematiC) at least for the present. 

2Vlr utk^it um^mm ^f French industry ^ in the year thirteen^ atoed thutj 

Francs. 
Produce ef the toii - - - ... &^3),00O,00O 

lllanafaoture of raw materials ^ - - l,aOO,000,00<^ 

ProdiictB of new nianufacltures - - - 65,000>000 . 

ft,396,000,000 
To these sums must be added the value of the last opeva- 
tions, such as those. of bakers, tailors, &€• persons em- 
ployed in making up manufactured goods for sale. One- 
tenth of the whole . . , . 639,600,000 

, In ISIS) the year fireceeding the date qf the expoaSy 

The asportations were - - - 383,000,000 

The importations - - - 257,000,000* 

' IJie balance in fiiirQur of Fiance - ^ - 126,000,000 

Ft . 7,161,600,000 

* Before the rerolution, the imports were t30!,6M,00(> francs, and the ex- 
ports 300,000,000 francs. 
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It would perhaps be impoasible to obtain, at the present tnotnoDty 
any satisfactory documents respecting the annual income of royal 
France; but if one-third be deducted for the loss of territory includ* 
ed in the expos6 of Napoleon, then the income is 4,774,400poo 
francs, or/ 19i,933,333 sterling. The taxes for the present year 
amount to 730,030,661 francs, or * / 30,417,537 sterling nearly; be- 
ing something less than •one-sixth of the whole produce: when this 
ti^x is paid, there remains (admitting the population to be twenty- 
eight millions), in round nuii|b%rs, just six pounds per head for the 
annual support of the inhabitants. Without, therefore, laying much 
stress upon the accuracy of these details, there cannot remain a 
doubt that the people are taxed to the full extent of possibility, sod 
that a continuation of the present imposts is nearly impossible. On 
tde other hand, a large proportion of the present year's budget con- 
sists oft loan, and of the caution money, which is in filet, a forced 
loan, subject to four per cent, interest, which cannot be renewed 
hereafter. We have further to observe, that both the war and 
marine^ ei^tablishments will require a subsequent increase of ex- 
pense, and the additicxial sums demanded for the clergy must be 
added to the burdens b£ the ensuing years, together with a deficit 
upon the present budget, which public rumour states to be enor- 
moua The condition of the exchequer must therefore be taken 
into consideration, as one of the many causes which are hostile to a 
continuance of the Bourbon dynasty, and affording a powerful ele- 
ment of discontent among the people, and of embarrassment and 
feebleness in the government 

The severity with which the allies have pi^ssed on the natioti, as 
a retribution for its political offences, contributes to render insecure 
all the arrangements they have so industriously made, for preserving 
the stupor (it cannot be called peace) of Europe; and it will be 
placed by historians in the catalogue of fruits committed by the 
congress of sovereigns. The state, however, of their several do- 
mestic ^chequers, it may be said, made this plunder of the enemy 
a matter of necessity. . Europe could not maintain its armies of oc- 
cupation, but at the expense of th|^soilon which they are quartered; 
and the unfortunate Louis had only to choose between abandonment 
to the uncontrolled sentiments of his subject, or an overwhelming 
and ruinous taxation. 

The total destruction of the ways and means of France, is a pro- 
ject more dangerous than that of its dismemberment; yet nothing 
short ot this extreme can result from the continuance of the system 

* The revenue of the year preceding the revolution was 20,600,000 firancs, . 
and its ordinary expenditure 26,000,000 francs. 

The budget for the year 1817, at 1,069,000,000 francs, or about; 45,000,000 
sterling. 

f The nuurine has, in the budget for 1817, been from necessity decrmued* 
In fact, France, under the present system, can neither have an efficient nmjf 
nor armyy and it must be at the absoluie mercy of those nations, that can 
support the exp^nce of such estaUiahments. 



of occuiiatkm. To ftlj upon an increase in the commercial powers 

of the country} as a source of revenue, is absurd. Years of real 
and secure peace must pass, bofore the national industry can be ren- 
dered more subservient to fiscal purposes; while on the other handy 
it is to be feared, that agriculture (which, though it has made gi- 
gantic strides duruig the revolution, has yet fallen off, since the in* 
troduction of old abuses) will still suffer a greater degree of degra* 
4ation, under the benumbing influence of the ancien regime. [The 
old government.] Population likewise, which has formed its in- 
crease upon the drain of an incessantly recruiting army, will soon 
become superabundant, and afford increasing materials for mendi- 
aity, in the increasing number of the useless and unemployed. 



APPENDIX NO. Ill 

OF THE STATE OP MEDICINE, &c. 8tc. 
IN FRANCE. 

Ne apud bos qu'idem, a primi origine, 

Sed paucis ante nos seculis. Celsus. 

A OOMPARATIYE vicw of thc progress and condition of medicine, 
in England and in Fr^pce, if executed on an enlarged or coniprc' 
hensive scale, would form a work of no mean interest. In the bauds 
of the professor, it would become a means of enlarging the bounds, 
and rectifying the classification of the healing arts, while, to the 
philosopher, it would inflect a strong light on the general march of 
science, and would furnish a good practical chapter on the mechan- 
ism of the human intellect. For purposes, however, like these, the 
subject would require a development incompatible with the space^ 
to which these observations must be confined, and with the still 
more limited research and abilities, which are brought to the dis- 
cussion. 

The same marked opposition, which the two nations have ever 
exhibited in their modes of thinking, on,, points of taste, literature^ 
and politics, may be traced also in their pursuit of sqience, and in 
their manner oi handling (if the metaphor be allowable) a philoso- 
phical question. Perhaps there is no particular, in the history of 
human nature, sufficiently remote from the influence of political 
institutions, to remain altogether unaffected by the good or evil they 
entail upon society. 

In surgery, the French are confessedly our predecessors and mas- 
ters. The long wars of Louis Xi V rendered the improvement of 
this art an object of vast political importance, at the same time that 
they afforded abundant opportunity for observation and instructioQ; 
and royal favour, and individual industry, went hand in hand b the 
cultivation of this branch of scientific investigation. 

The visible and palpable nature of the subjects of surgical inquiry 
has given to that science a more decidedly experimental character; 
and the contempt which physicians affected to throw upon its prac* 
titioners> by emancipating it from the trammels in which the learned 

Erofessions in France were held, became the fortunate means of an 
appier mode of investigation, and a more vigorous research. Id 
England) however, the impulse towards improvement once givem 
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was followed up with that ardent love of kliowled^e, and dalingf 
boldness of inquiry, which, for a long while characterised almost ex- 
clusively the British nation: and while the English surgeons, bor- 
rowed and improved the mechanical inventions of their rivals and 
neighbours, they brought to the science itself a peculiar fund of 
physiological knowledge, derived from the advanced condition of 
genera! philosophy and of medicine, in their own country. At the 
period of the French revolution, there seems good ground for believ- 
ing that the English surgeons were in adi'ance of the French. But 
since that epoch, there have been unfortunately such ample means 
of investigation afforded, liiacos intra muros et extra; and there has 
been so great a demand for surgical talent, that in both countries the 
science has advanced nearly pari passu; and it would be difficult for 
an unbiassed umpire to determine, on which side the palm of merit 
should be adjudged. In those particular instances of improveroenty 
which have been commenced in England, the French surgeons are, 
for the most part, in arrear; and some prejudices, derived from obso- 
lete medical doctrines, still obscure the field of their intellectual 
vision. But, in the general conduct of their profession, in prompti- 
tude and decision during operations, in ingenuity and facility in the 
adaptation of means to ends, they have obtsuaed to a degree of ex- 
cellence, not easily to be surpassed. 

With respect to medicine, circumstances are altogether different. 
There is not only much room for comparison, as to its progress in 
England and in France, but there exists in the two countries a total 
and a fundamental difference in the modes of considering the sub- 
ject, and consequently in the curative intentions of their respective 
physicians. To the establishment of this difference many circum- 
stances have contributed. The natural variations of the English 
climate, the still greater extremes of temperature, to which a large 
part of its inhabitants are, by their mercantile pursuits, exposed, and 
their comparative intemperance as to food and drink, have necessa- 
rily rendered them the victims of a variety and a severity of disease, 
to which the French, from their geographical position, and agricul- 
tural pursuits, are to a great degree exempted. This fact is exem- 
plified not less in the happy constitution of the people, than in the 
advanced age at which the majority of those persons in France die^ 
whose influence on society renders it an object to record in history 
the period of their decease.* But a still more influential source of 
difference lies in the independent and manly tone, which philosophy 
in general assumed at an early period in England; and which, while 
it circumscribed the domination of authority, gave confidence to 

*I1 n'avoit que cinquante six, ou que soixante aos, [be was only fifty-six 
or sixty] is a common formula of French biography. The Cardinal de Fleuri 
died at ninety; the President d'Henault at ninety-six; Crebillon Fils at se- 
venty; Condamire at seventy-four; Voltaire at eig^hty-four; the Marquise du 
Deffant at eighty-four. Men of seventy and eighty have usually asjnach 
life and playfulness in France, as their grandchildren. 



fiBfiriilatf wet^iftt «iid muhiiitied and intigbrsted oar nethods of 
cure. 

From the earlteat tunes there hare subsisted tWo methods of 
taotempkiting disease^ which have each had thmr supporters and 
}»ane^)Frists. The one considers its symptoms, as produced hf a 
conslitutional effort to expel or to overcome a noxious cause; and 
eonsequemly as indicating a natural tendency towards recovery: the 
other views them as the necessary consequences of the injury re» 
ceived, and believes them to be regelated in their tendency towards 
death or recovery by the ratio which the violence done to the system 
bears to its powers of resistance. The first theory sees in the 
morbid movements the result of an inherent principle of preserve* 
tion^ and regards them as the most natural and best means of cure. 
The second considers them as essentially diseased; as the conse^ 
^uences^ rather than the causes, of the progress of the malady; and 
•a being neither the beat means of recovery, nor even, in many caae^ 
at all connected with convalescence. The duty of the physician, 
according (o the first system, is to watch the progress of the symp* 
toms, to predict their consequences, and occasionally to interferai 
when oircunistances occur, which exaggerate, or suspend the cura* 
tlve actions* According to the opposite hyp'^hesis, it is his business 
to interfere from the beginning, to remove if possible the noxioHS 
cause, and to cut short at once the actions which it has occasioned; 
•hd which, however likely to terminate in a spontaneous cure, are 
atill accompanied by 'a waste of the powers of life, and by a stndn oa 
the constitution. The former, or expectant plan, which relies so 
confidently on the powers of nature, and which presumes so seldom 
to interfere, belongs to the infancy of art, and manifestiy tends la 
iknpede its amplification; while the operative or active plan prQ> 
sumes a considerable knowledge of the laws of organized existence 
and of the agency of foreign substances upon the living maohinek 
The expectant theory prevails very generally among die Frencll 
physicians, and is taught in their schools: the operative infiueoces 
universally the methods of the English practitioners. 

If a judgment could be formed ot the state of medicine in France, 
Ironi its several medical institutions, we should be compelled to be* 
lieve that it had reached to perfection, or that the French physicians 
were at least on a par with the best and most learned of their Euro- 
pean brethren* All the subordinate and associated sciences^ anato* 
my, both human and comparative, physiology, botany, chemlstrfi 
fcc. are cultivated with enthusiasm and success; and in their schools 
of medicine, besides the ordlitary routine of instruction, courses of 
lectures are delivered gratis, on subjects, which, in England, are 
conceived to be but remotely connected with the pursuits of mere 
students, as the ornaments, rather than necessary acquirements, of 
active practiticmera. Such, particularly, is the erudite course oo 
medicsJ literature, by Moreau d€ la Sarthe, in which sound criticism 
b mingled with profound philoaophical views, and delivered with 
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tm € le f Mit * and ^Ikh of sty-le, that partakat ibOM of hell«# lettrai 

than of dry medical disquisition. 

if to these considerations it be added, that surgery and medicine 
•re taught ki common, that the hospitals for clinical instruetlen sft 
jmineDsey well ordered, well attended, well rentilated, clean, atsd 
abundantly supplied with whatever is necessary to the health afid 
comfort of the patients^ the syttem of medical education will appetr 
liule short of abtolute perfection. There seems, hc^ever, to exiat 
im intrinsic and fundatnetitai difference in the bent of the French and 
English intellect, which, if an ex paite judgment may be trusted, 
has given a superiority to the English in the pursuit of science; cit 
at least has diiven the two nations into opposite roads of investiga* 
taoQ. The restraint, which the peculiar character of the French 
Covemment had imposed upon political and the^ogical discussion, 
from tiie earliest periods of mquiry, extended, by a natural come» 
^uonce, to general philosophy; and while, by its abhorrence of in- 
novation, it imposed a chain on the inventive ficulty^ it directed the 
natiooal intellect towards a dialectic subtlety. The operation also 
df this cause, by depressing whatever was not attached to the couif, 
drove the sciences under the paralysing protection of i^atr#nag0; 
and introduced the fiofrmation of corporate bodies, whose united in- 
fioence was calculated to raise their members to an ^at in society, 
and ta give them a consequence, to which, singly, they would in 
vain have attempted to reach; and the influence of these bodies was 
always paramount in the profes^sions. The French, therefore, with 
the greatest aptitude for persevering and protracted study, can 
boast of but few inventors; and for the most part rest their claims 
of superiority upon order and analysis in scientific works, and upon 
pushing to their remotest consequences the discoveries of others. 

The same subserviency to established forms, the same dread of 
departure from ancient usage, which tie down their theatre to a cold 
and unnatural declamation, and fill their poetry and their paintings 
with the mythology of Greece, confining them to the few hacknied 
images which fall withm the compass 5 the national idea of ** th^ 
nobUy* has operated in the sciences, to confine their efforts to the 
improvement of already acquired knowledge, and has diverted thenk 
from the path of original inquiry. Of the numberless inventions, 
which distinguish the modem from the ancient world, few, if any, 
are derived from France. Gunpowder, printing, driiUhusbandry, 
the air*pump, the electric machine, pneumatic chemistry, the tele- 
scope, the Galvanic apparatus, are all vindicated by foreign natioha, 
and to the names of Galileo, Harvey, Newton, Franklin, and Jenneri 
they have not any thing, aut simiie^ aut Bccundum^ to oppose. 
There is, on the contrary, impressed upon the philosophical €9ptH 
t>f the nation a marked love of system, and a disposfUon to contem* 
plate things, as they ought to be, rather than as they exist, to can- 
aider them ui their abstract, rather than in their practical points of 
Hence their numerous peifect but inapplicable theories of 
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governntoty their treatises on ag^ricolture, written and eoneeWed 
within the walls of Paris • 

In applying these remarks to the French medicine, we are na- 
turally led to recal the low ebb from which it has been raised, and 
the obstinacy with which its practitioners clung, for centuries, to 
Cralen and the schools, thereby justly meriting the poignant ridicule, 
with which Moliere covered their studies and profession. The con- 
trast between these men, and the French (acuity of the present day, 
is extreme; and the improvement which has been given to the art, 
within the last hundred years, is highly creditable to the talents and 
perseverance of the nation. The peculiar merits and defects of 
the French medical writers, may easily be anticipated hotn the pre- 
liminary remarks already hazarded. Obedient to the dictates of 
the expectant plani and abstaining from active interference with the 
natural processes of disease, the whole powers and application of the 
French physician are concentrated ui an accurate observation of its 
{)ihenomena« Their works, therefore, on the art of Hippocrates and 
of Sydenham are among their happiest productions. The writings 
of Sauvages, Lieutaud, and, in modem times, of Pinel, Corvissat, 
kc. are replete with close observation and accurate discrimination. 
In the «« nosographical arrangement" of Pinel, however, these me- 
rits are largely mixed with the vice of system. 

The analysis of diseases, according to the texture of parts, in 
which they occur, though a beautiful generalization, and pregnant 
with important results, is ftir from being sufficiently practical, to 
become the basis of nosology; and it necessarily embraces views 
altogether hypothetical. Thus, in internal inflammations, it rarely 
happens that the disease is confined to one order of parts; that the 
pleura, for instance, is inflamed, without some affection of the 
parenchyma, or raucous membrane of the lungs. Notwithstanding 
this defect, the work has obtained an almost exclusive pre-eminence 
in the French medical schools, and ranks very highly among the 
continental practitioners. In physiology, the works of Bichatf upon 
which Pinei's system is founded, are of inestimable value; not more 
for the new and important remarks with which they abound, and 
for the merit of his peculiar analysis of the animal structure, than 
for that true spirit of experimental investigation, which, both by 
precept and by example, they perpetually inculcate. Wherever 

* The inyigorating' stimulation, which accompanied the revolution, Ims 
given a vast increase of energ^y to scientific pursuit. The establishment of 
die Institute has concentrated the talent of the'country , and caused a proliiic 
co-operatioo of the different sciences. The taste for experiinental investi- 
gation has rapidly spread itself through every branch of inquiry; and medi- 
cine, though at all times destined to follow m the train of the other arts, al- 
ready begins to flartake of the beneficial influence. 

t As the present observations are confined chiefly to medicine, any der 
tailed account of the anatomical writers of France would he to a certain 
degree displaced; and their known and acknowledged excellence readers 
the attempt whoUy unnecessary. 



indeod^e Frenph. stt^ean& have crosted the path pf phj^» tbef 
have largely contributed to its advancement; and the most cgnsif 
derable steps that have been made in the art were taken, since the 
branches have been taught in common. 

In profound and comprehensive views the French must be con* 
sidered as superior to ourselves: we have absolutely no werk in the 
genre of the ^^ anatomie g6n6rale" of Bichat, of his treatise >^ on lif« 
and death)" or of the writings of Cabanis, if we except the Zoono* 
mia cf Darwin, which, maugrp its originality, and many valuable 
practical hints, is inferior in patient investigation, and in luminoo* 
an-angement of idea, to the writings of the former of these author^. 
The spirit of the French philosophy, which «dicta|^ the logic of 
Cdndillac, and presided over their works of mathematical analysis^ 
has diffused itself into many of the later medical productions of this 
nation, and has given them a decided excellence in those parts oi 
the science, which are purely ideal. In all that is more particular 
and practical, the works of the English physicians are by very many 
degrees superior and more valuable. 

To those who are not aware of the great extent to which the 
practice of medicine, even in the present advanced state of the na<> 
tural sciences, is empirical, and are ignorant of the small coonexioQ 
which subsists between our knowledge of the phenomena of disease, 
and our acquaintance with sound curative intentions, it will appear 
strange that the French, thus distinguished as physiologists, would 
not be esteemed by their professional brethren in England as good 
physicians. It is, however, in physic, as in the other natural sci- 
ences; theory, however ornamental, however calculated to impose, 
by the air which it gives of connected and perfect knowledge, has 
done, and will do, little towards the enlargement of .its domain* 
Very few, indeed, of the successful modes of combating disease are 
deductions, made, a priori, from scientific data, but have been struck 
oiT by hazard, or delivered down by tradition. Mercury, bark, and 
sulphur, the remedies best entitled to the appellation of specifics, 
are, in their discoveries and application, the most independent of 
pre-conceived notions, and of theoretical science. 

In theory, the French are, for the most part attached to the Bru- 
nonian. doctrines, which they mix up and assimilate with no incon* 
siderable relics of the humoral pathology. They are either wholly 
ignorant, or eminently fearful, of the modem practice introduced by 
Dr.* Hamilton. It occurred to the author of these observations, to 
see two patients of one of the most celebrated of the Parisian phy« 
aicians, who were labouring under serious and alarming symptoms 
of low fevera, De alvi statu nulla fuit inquisitio, ne enema quidem, 
consuetissimum Mis remedium, hisce segrotis adhibitum. 

Purgantibus uti, quae alvum acriils tnovent, Parisiis, religio est; 
nee in officinis pharmacopolarum servatur medicamentum quod 
Extractum Colocynthidis audit; usque adeo in despectu est apud 
medicos. Quse vero alvum lenius ducunt, nee temer6 nee sine 
apparattt quodam adjuvantium, vel in re minime ancjpiti dantar. 
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Kntyr fl^grotoj quein ipse cur^vi. 

With respect to calonel, the pratticiB of Eofplaod is lidkuled bf 
the French, as to the last degree empirical: no authority caD inducft 
tb^ai tp fKiminister k as a cathartic in fever, nor aa an alterative in 
manjr of the diseases, in which it is advanugeousljr employed with 
' lis. In this respect, however, it would not be just to place their 
djusUke wholly to the account of prejudice and obstinacy. The 
l^ry trifling abuse of spirituous liqpors, which occurs in France^ 
e^ the little intercourse which subsists between that country anC 
the EsAt «ad West Indies* very much exempt the inhabitants from 
Ihat class of \i^fir complaints, which are so abundant in England; 
md which, ipasked under various insidious forms, extend the eA« 
eacy of i^erquriala to a vast many different complications of disease. 
Tiie same cajuse also operates to simplify fever; and to render its 
^onoe^ioo with visceral obstruction less common and less violent 
Possibly it may also contribute to preserve a greater sensibility of 
the intestinarcanal, which may render the employment of drastic 
medicinee less safe and less necessary. 

Out with every possible deduction on theie accounts, it must be 
Cfonfessed, that the apprehensions thus entertained are excessive and 
pnwarranted. The cutting short of fever, by the admimstration of 
% dose of calomel, followed by senna, Bcc. &c. forms no part of their 
fractice, nor enters apparently into their minds as a desideratum. 
The theory of expectoration, indeed, which considers the febrile 
movements as essential to the return of health, forbids such an m^ 
terference, as disturbing the course of nature, and (by a strange pre* 

Cdice) as originating those visceral congestions, which we And to 
' averted by the practice in question. 

The prevalence of this doctrine, conspiring with the currency ef 
tfie Brunonian theory, leads also to a more sparing employment of 
tfie lancet, than is usual with us. The temperance of the natives^ 
the facility of perspiration which their climate produces, will doubt'* 
le^s enable them to throw off inflammation, with much less depletioB 
than is necessary in treating the same cases in England. But from 
Ifae frequency of consumption among the French, there seems to be 
great danger in their suffering even slight plcuneies and peripneu<> 
monies to run their natural career, when they can be cut short at 
once by a slight blood-Iettiog: not to mention the protraction of tho 
disease* and the fatigue of a long continued expectorati<|p. • 

By the dr^d which prevails of powerful remedies, and by a strong 
remaining tincture of Galenical practice, there exists among the 
f rench physicians considerable confidence in drugs, which English 
practice has consigned to oblivion, as insignificant and ineit. Their 

fatients are still drenched with pint draughts, «« pour adoucir, Itei- 
er temperer et rafraichir le sang,*' and ^^ pour amollir, humecter 
et rafraichir les entrailles;" [to sweeten, lenify, temper and refi*esh 
the bloody and to soften, moisten and refresh the bowels;} in ihedfi- 
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cacy of all which, both physician and patient <« most potently be- 
Uevc." 

It is no very flattering result for the art; but it is most unques- 
tionably true, that the proportion of deaths to recoveries in disease, 
is, with a very few exceptions, the same under every plan of treat- 
ment. The number of those, who must inevitably die from the vio- 
lence of the malady, and of those, who, from the opposite cause, 
must necessarily recover, is so great, in comparison with that of the 
V persons who owe their life or death to the skill or ignorance of the 
physician, that it is rarely possible to appreciate the merit of reme* 
dial treatment, by this test. 

It was not, therefore, without much surprise, that the author of 
these pages found the average loss, in the Parisian hospitals, to be 
much greater than usually occurs in those of the British metropolis, 
in the report made to the French government on the charitable in- 
stitutions of Paris, in the year 1808, it appears that there were re- 
ceived,'during the year 1806, into the hospital called ^* La Charitiy* 
the best, though not the most extensive in Paris, three thousand two 
hundred sick. Of these were 

Discharged*. .--- 2571 

Died 385 

Remained in the hospital - - ^ - - - 344 

. 3200 



The mortality, thereibre,~wis as one to 6,67. 

The H6tel DieUi on the first of January, 1806, contained one thou- 
sand two hundred and seventy-fout sick. The mortality on the 
whole number taken in during the year, was, for the men, as one in 
5,38, and for the women, as one in 4,36. 

But, in order to arrive at a greater degree of accuracy, the re- 
porters Uke into consideration that many patients die on the first 
days of admission, whose decease is not chargeable against the prac- 
tice of the hospital. On this account they* state, that of one thou- 
sand and eighty-seven males deceased, five hundred and thirty-six 
died in Ihe first ten days; and these being deducted, the mortality 
becomes redu<;ed to one in seven; and the same rule being applied 
to the deaths among the women, the average is rendered one in 5,44. 

By the applications of this method to the deaths and recoveries at 

La ChariU^ the mortality of the men becomes one in 8,38, and that 

8 38-1^5 82 
of the women one in 5,82, giving a total average of «-^ — ~-2 — «:7,10. 

The average duration of the cases, excluding those who died or 
left the hospital during the first ten days, was at L*H6tel Dieuy thirty- 
seven days; and at La CharitS thirty days; the female cases being in 
both the most protracted. 
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The Thst number of desperate accidents and of aerere diaeaiei 
which such a city as Paris must producci renders some dedtictioll 
from the sum toul of mortaiilies abBolutely necessary, for the justi- 
fication of the medical practice; but in taking so long a time as ten 
days for the standard^ in distinguishing curaUe from incurable ma- 
ladies, there must necessarily be excluded the great majorttf of 
deaths by fever; and the physician must consequently he relieved 
from a greater eitM than he is entitled to. The mortality which re- 
mains seems therefore enormous^ and it greatly exceeds the aver- 
age number ef deaths in those even of our hospitals, which are des- 
tined exclusively to the reception of fever cases ThcTiveragc mor- 
tality in that fatal endemic, the Walchercn fever, wlierc the pa- 
tients had to struggle under every disadvantage of military vicissi- 
tudes and privations, did not much exceed one- tenth. 

The great diffi^rence observable between the institutions of France 
and England, subsists also in their public charities'. In England, 
these are the fruits of individual benevolence, and are separately go- 
verned, according to the will of their respective founders and con- 
tributors. In France, they are under the roanap|;^sment of the go* 
vemment, and are all regulated by a common police. 

It is not easy to state, vritii becoming accuracy, all the consequen- 
ces resulting from each of these methods. It appears, however, 
that a more comprehensive view is taken of the waBts of the 
French metropolis, and that considerable advantage results in the 
arrangement and distribution of the sick. On the other hand, there 
is a manifest inconvenience, if not danger, in bringing the sick from 
the remotest part of the city to a central bureau, for the purposes of 
preliminary inspection. 

The largest hospital in Paris is the H6ul Oieu^ which was de- 
signed to contain two thousand beds lor consumt occvpalion, sod 
two hundred, kept as a reserve for accidents. It does not, however, 
contain at present so great a number. Its situaftien is by ao msutt 
well chosen, being in the very cemre of the city; but am it is pfaiced 
on an islaud in the middle of the rivcr^ the current of air occasioned 
by the stream must be favourable to vemilation. Tiie wards aie 
spacious and perfectly weH aired; and the patients are attended fay 
a society of nuns of the order oi St. Augustin, with the uyiiost ha- 
manity, and with a zeat that passed iJie fiery ordeal of dR revola- 
tioh unabated and unsullied. 

La ChaHte contains only two hundred and thirty beds, of which 
one hundred and twenty are set apart for medical cases, and one 
hundred and four for those requiring surgical treatment. 

The hospital of Si, Antoine contained on the 1st of January, 1B06, 
onto hundred and seventy -two, and it received during the year two 
thousand two hundred and sixteen. Total asonality one in 5,74, or, 
with the former abatement, one in 7,43. 

VH.ftit§d Beauj<m coBtamed on the Ut of January, 1806, ninety- 
eight sick, and received during the year ottethousawi four hundred 
and forty-six. 
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(irots mortolilf one m 5,96* 

VHefiUal Necker contiiinedi fit the coipmencem^ltt pf the y^^ftr^ 
one hundred and thirty siek: received during twelve .loontbn o^^ 
thousand and thirty-nine. Mortality one in 5,59. 

UHCpital Cochin has provision for one hundred wit* lAortality 
in 1806, one in 6,96. 

L*H6tiital de J$f* LomU contains nine hun4red beds, and was de- 
signed to receive infectious cutaneous diseases, alsp scrophula and 
scurvy. 

L'H6fiU€U det Vineritnt has five hundred beds. It received in 
1806, two thousand six hundred and sixty sick, of whom one thou* 
sand three humdred and forty were men, and one thousand three hun*- 
dred and twenty .women; an equality of numbers that appears wor- 
thy of remark, if moral causes he taken into consideration. The 
Biean duration of the casea was sixty-two days, and the mortality as 
one in 23,54. 

Before the revolution such cases were principally taken to the 
Bketrc;. but the whole number received there amounted pnly to aix 
huudred annually, while that of the applicants was more than two 
thousand; and these are said to have formed scarcely a fourth of the 
number requiring ajssistance: for the majority were withheld by their 
hopelessness of obtaining admission^ and by the horrible condition 
of the sick when admitted. £ach ward contained several ranges of 
beds; the floors also were strewed with them; ypt notwithstipding 
that three or four sick were sometimes placed in each bed, they 
were obliged to rise in the middle of the night, to make room for 
others to take a turn of repose. If to theae considerations it be ad- 
ded, that the names of the applicants were ofteo placed on the list 
for admission eighteen months before they could be received, some 
notion may be formed of the sort of disease, and of the treatment 
which that hospital exhibited. 

L' Udpital des Enfans Malades [The Hospital for sick childrenl 
contains five hundred beds. lu l&o^, two thousand one hundred 
and sixty-one sick were admitted. The mean duration of the casea 
was seventy days. The mortality of the boys was one in 3,91; that 
of the girls one in four. They were admitted from two years to 
fifteen. 

. The lunatic hospitals are, one at Charenton, in which forty beds 
for men and twenty for women »re maintained, at the chaise of the 
hospitals of- Paris. The 3ic£tre has accoihniodation for above one 
hundred persons: at la Salp^tri6 there are from seven hundred and 
fifty tp eight hundred females: some of these are incMrables; others, 
deemed curable, are selected from such as have not obtcuned admis- 
sion at Charenton. They are placed in five separate departments 
or wards: one an hoapital for incidental disease, one for ix^urables, 
one for furious maniacs, a fourth for those not dangerous, and a fifth 
for convalescentiu The two last coutadn a spacious walk, shaded 
with trees. In the practice of this hospital, which is under the su- 
perintendence of Pinel, great stress is laid upon the tepid bath, as a 
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remedy fo^ mania, to which is added when the patient is riotous, a 
douche [a pumping of cold water] of cold water, falling several feet 
on the he^d: this practice seems to operate, not less as a moral, than 
88 a physical remedy.. Various local means are also occasionally ap« 
plied, such as cauteries, leeches, blisters; but in general little reli- 
ance is placed upon the exhibition of drugs, while much confidence 
is placed in moral means, especially in occupation. In the physi- 
cians' private room, there are accumulated numerous casts of the 
heads of lunatics, forming a most hideous and fearful portrait of hu- 
manity. The sum total of information which they afforded, was de- 
cidedly unfavourable to the physiognomical doctrines of Gall. Such 
at least was the opinion of Mons. Pinel on the subject, to whose po- 
liteness and urbanity the philosophic traveller, who visits this hospi- 
tal, will always find himself largely indebted. To those, who arc 
unacquainted with the writings of this eminent physician, it will be 
consoling to know, that the utmost humanity and skill prevail in the 
treatment of maniacs in France: chains and whips are absolutely for- 
bidden; and the most furious maniacs are restrained by a well-applied 
waistcoat. Another point also, in which morality and good feeling 
are cultivated, is in the seclusion of these unhappy patients. In no 
hospital are they made a public exhibition, to gratify the curiosity 
or the malignity of idle holiday-makers. Besides these hospitals, there 
are very many others, of a miscellaneous description. The found - 
Img hospital, hospitals for incurable diseases, for the blind, several 
military hospitals, and an excellent one attached to the ecole de la 
medicine, [the medical school,] Sec. &c.; and the bureau de benefi- 
cence [the benevolent office] distributes advice and releif to poor 
room-keepers at home. The funds for this charily are drawn,' 
by an happy association, from a tax on the places of public amuse- 
ment. « 

Besides the hospitals in which persons are gratuitously received, 
the delicacy of moral tact among Frenchmen has ^ven birth to es- 
tablishments, termed ** maisons de sant^/' [houses of health], in 
which those, whose fortunes have not reduced tlienti to the necessity 
of receiving charity, but who are yet unequal to the expense of 
home attendance, may procure an apartment, the services of a nurse, 
physician, surgeon, and apothecary, upon the extraordinarily moder- 
ate terms of three francs per day, paid a fortnight in advance, or of 
two francs only, when the invalid chooses to sleep in a common dor- 
mitory. Besides the establishment in the Rue du Faubourg St. 
Martin, which belongs to the government of the bureau de benefi- 
cence, there are others belonging to individuafs, who apparently 
render these institutions a means of introduction to general practice. 
It may very well be doubted, whether establislunents like these 
could be introduced into England, where provisions are so expenave, 
and where civility, and the nurobcrles inexpressible attentions which 
the sick require, must be ' purchased of the nurse by clandestine 
gratuities, and where there subsists so large a portion of petty pride 
and ostentation, to prevent small tradesmen and room-keepers from 
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accepting an advantage, which would so publicly mark their circum- 
stances in life. Thi^pirit however in which the maisons de sant^ are 
conceived) might be adopted -at home with benefit to the national 
character, to counteract tlie depressing influence of that system, 
which has placed nearly a quarter of the male population upon the 
parish lists, and bowed down the ^* bold peasantry, their country's 
pride," to pauperism and servility. 

In the general management of the French hospitals, all the ad* 
vantages of order and arrangement are attained, which might be 
expected from the military precision that the revolution has intro- 
duced into every branch of the public service. By six o'clock in 
the morning, nurse, physicians, surgeons, and pupils, are assembled; 
and before twelve, every patient is visited; half a dozen or more 
great operations, perhaps, performed, clinical lectures . given, and 
advice administered to a crowd of external patients. The advanta- 
ges resulting from these early hours, are, first, that the diet for the 
day is directed according to the actual wants of the patients; while 
in hospitals where this regulation does not subsist, any changes 
which the physician may make in the food and drink of the sick, can 
only be put into execution on the following day, when theii* situa- ' 
tion and necessities may becoine very different. There is, besides, 
a gp*eat increase of comfort to those, whose wounds, &c. require 
dressing, and who are thus at an earlier hour put at rest for the re- 
mainder of the day. But the principal benefit which ensues from 
this practice, is in the case of great operations. Very often in the 
English hospitals, a patient knows that he is condemned to an am- 
putation, &c. &c. for some days before it is to take place: by opera- 
ting every day, this interval is, in France, not extended beyond four- 
and-twenty hours; and by the early attendance of the surgeons, the 
immediate expectation is much diminished. It is in human nature 
so contrived, that those events which are separated by the death of 
each day's life, do not impress the mind so strongly, as those which 
are to be performed in the current day: the agony of expectation, 
therefore, in these cases, is the most distressing, from the period of 
waking in the morning, until the hour at which the operation is to 
be performed. During this time, every moment is counted; and 
the arrival of the surgeon is alternately desired and deprecated, as 
patience or apprehension assume the control; and thus, much of 
that courage which should be reserved for the moment of suffering, 
is expended in horrible anticipations, and unavailing regret. There 
can be no hesitation as to the propriety of adopting, in our English 
hospitals, this merciful custom of early attendance. 

In the conduct of their operations, and, indeed, in their general 
intercourse with the sick, the French medical men are tender and 
kind-hearted; and at once an honour to their profession and to hu- 
man nature. Their address is soothing, consolatory, eminently cal- 
culated to ^vin confidence, and to quiet alarm. In action, they are 
prompt, dexterous, and alert. Every thing is previously calculated, 
and every step of the process clearly foreseen and arranged in the 



mind, before any part of it is commenced, l^o time i$ tliu$ apeet 
m previous handilng of tbe part; no interval it 4|pwied to elapse be* 
tvreen the different stages of th& operation. Afllr a moment's wVr 
concentration, the surgeon appndaches the patient with some cheer* 
ing and encouraging observation: he takes the kidfe; the incisions 
are macie; the saw is instantly handed; the assistant is ready with 
his ligatures; the arteries are tied; and the wound closed in the shortr 
est possible interval. The utmost silence and decorum are observ- 
ed by th^ pupils during the whole time; and thus, both the mors! 
and physical suffering attendant upon these honihle necessities of 
humanity, are reduced nearly to an absolute mininam« In ail these 
pardcuiars, the constitutionad kindness of the French character, the 
activity of their ^ympathiea, and the warmth of their feelings, display 
themselves to the greatest advantage. There is no cant of senti* 
mentality, no insincerity of compliment; their virtues are exhibited 
in positive result; and let those who are virulent in their abuse of 
the national character, blu«h, when th^ talk of degraded morals and 
egotistical indifference. 

Of the medical education in France, there has been already occa^ 
eion to speak with praisei the subject is peculiarly Interesting at the 
present moment, from the disputed to irhich it has given occa4eD 
m our c6untry. 

There are in France three universities, having power to confer 
medical degrees; tl^at of Paris^ of MontpeUier, and of Strasboui^; 
and the graduates of these places are at liberty to practise in Paris« 
0r elsewhere in France, upon registering their name at the rounici^ 
pality of the arrondissement; a formality which is^ however^ often ne» 
glected, without drawing any serious consequences on the offender. 

The different ranks acknowledged in practice, are those of doc* 
tor of medicme, doctor of surgery^ and officier de wntk (a rank ao» 
swerin^ somewhat to that of surgeon apothecary in London,) and 
Ustly that of apothecary, whose functions are strictly confined to the 
compounding of dru|^ 

Before the establishment of this order, the practice of physic, 
like every other institution, had £edlen into excessive abuses. The 
picture, which the reporters of the new law have drawn, is suffi- 
ciently similar to that which might be sketched of the present sute 
of practice in England, to warrant a short extract. They state 
that, *^m spite of the apparent order which subsisted, time had in- 
troduced abuses and irregularities, against which all persons nf in* 
telligence had exclaimed for the last thirty years. Such particular- 
ly were the difference of qualifications for doctors, intrd. muro9 et 
extra muroas the differences of privileges of bachelors, licentiates, 
regent and non-regent doctors^ Opposed to some advantages, were 
to be Fcen the passions and jealeusies assuming the pretext of orderi 
and the dignity of the profession, to torment those, who, .ejither I^ 
novelty of doctrine or successful practice, had arisen to distinctioD 
and noioriety^ Its two universities (those of Paris and of Montpel- 
lier) preserved the severity uid digni^ of their examinations,a)l the 
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othem nearly had beoome culpably, facile in tbeir aduutslonaf «• ^t 
the title of doctor was conferred on absemeeS) and letters of recep- 
tion were expedited by the post** To renaedy these evils, the 
three universities wei)e, by a law^ equalized both as to privileges 
and to qualifications; and a degree from either ia now alike available 
in all parts of the empire. There exists, therefore, in France, no ' 
corporate bodies, independent of the universities, to regulate locally* 
or generally, the pracUce of physic; and infringements of the law are 
pursued, like any other penal offences, by the officers of the police. 
The time of study requisite for obtaining a doctor's degree in physic 
or surgery is four years; the examinations to be passed are one in 
anatomy and physiology, a second in pathology and nosology, a third 
in materia medica, chemistry and pharmacy, a fourth in l*kygiene 
and forensic medicine, and a fifth on internal or external clinical ex- 
amination, according as the candidate determines fi>r physic or sur- 
gery. These examinations are public, and two of them are directed 
to be held in Latin. After they have passed, the candidate has yet to 
write and to maintain others, either in French or Latin. The whole 
expense of study and for th^ degree is fixed at a maximum of one 
thousand francs, about £orty pounds. 

The qualifications for an officier de aant^ are lix years' study un- 
der a doctor, or five years' attendance on tibe practice of a civil or 
military ho^ital; or lastly, three years passed in- a school of medi- 
cine. He is examined by a jury composed of two physicians, do- 
miciliated in the department, and a comrmataxrey who is xaken from 
among the profesM>rs of the several schools of medicine: this jury as- 
sembles once a year. The examinations are three; one in anatomy, 
one on the elements of medicine, and the third in surgery and the 
most common parts of pharmacy. The whole expense is limited to 
two hundred fi-ancs.. The duty of these perscxis is defined, by the 
reporters of the law to, be the general care of the sick, in remote 
country places, and the superintendence every where of such slight 
diseases as do not require the advice of the physician, or surgeon. 

Very particular pains seem to have been taken, respecting the 
education of apothecaries. Courses of botany, natural history, chy- 
mistry, Sec. are directed to be given in the schools of pharmacy; and 
tko one is suffered to practise, without being first examined, either 
ID the schools, or before a departmei^ jury. The examinations 
are, one on natural histoiy, one on the^eory of pharmacy, and ano- 
ther on its manipulations and processes. The last of these exami- 
nations must lust for four days, and must consist of, at least, nine 
chemical or pharmaceutic operations, in which the candidate is to 
describe his materials^ to explain his method of procedure^ and de- 
clare the nature of their expected results. The candidate must be 
twenty-five years of age. The expense of his examination, in the 
schools, is fixed at nine hundred francs; or before the jury, at two 
hundred. . 
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0ffieier9 dewant^^ where there are no apothecftries, may supply 
their own patients with medicine, but they are not permitted to keep 
open shop. Apothecaries' shops are subject to visitation, by the 
professors of the schools of medicine, within a circuit of ten leagues 
from the place in which they are h^id. In all other places, thi&idu- 
ty is performed by the jury of physicians. 

The sale of quack medicines is utterly forbidden; and druggists 
are subject to a penalty of five hundred francs, if they presume to 
compound medicines^ Both druggists and apothecaries are bouQ4> 
under a heavy penalty, to keep a book, in which the names, resi- 
dence; &c. are inserted of all persons^ to whom they shall sell poi- 
sonous drugs;, as also the nature of the drug, and the usage for 
which it is intended. 

In the instruction of midwifes, it is directed that an annual and 
gratuitous course of midwifery be g^ven, in the largest "hospital of 
the department. Before any person can be adipitted to an exami- 
nation, she must have attended two courses of lectures, have been 
present for nine months at deliveries, or have operated herself in 
tlie iKMpitai, for six months. Women are not allowed to deliver 
with instruments, unless sanctioned by the. presence of a physician, 
or surgeon* 

Such are the principal enactments of the law, which regulates 
the practice of physic. As far as could be gatli^red from general 
inquiries, it appears that the doctors in the two faculties practise in- 
differently in each, without jealousy and without disagreement; and 
that even persons, having no legal title, practise in Paris, 8cc. with- 
out drawing upon themselves the infliction of the appointed pen- 
alty. 

Apothecaries universally prescribe for the poor, and for such per- 
sons as ask their advice in . their shops. The advertisements of 
quacks also figure upon the columns of th& Palais JRoyaly no less 
than upon the walls of the Royal Exchange, in London. The new 
institutions of medical police in France are not therefore more effec- 
tual in regulating the practice of physic, than the obsolete enact- 
ments of the English law. It should seem that tde most which can 
be effected by such legislative interference, is a general influence 
upon the profession; and that . gr^.at forbearance and indulg^ence 
must ever be granted to ioj^vi^uals. For it is in the natural or- 
der of things, Uiat society should break through the artificial dis- 
tine tioB of ranks created in colleges and academies; and that .hav- 
ing the purse in its own hands, it should distribute its favours, 
wherever caprice or judgment directs. There ever roust exist 
some few apothecaries, better skilled to practise physic, than the 
ordinary mass of routine physicians; for genius is not confined . to 
any rank: surgeons likewise will often be found, the bent of whose 
ability lies rather towards physic than surgery, and it is a manifest 
injury to society^ and an injustice towards individuals, to deprive 
sueh persona of the exercise of their peculiar talent. It is be- 



Mdea m natural and lan inevitable conseqneiice, that m^hera^ in- 
debted for their own and their cbildrens* lives, to the aiuU of an 
' accoutheur^ should extend their confidence in him through the other 
branches of the art^and call ap<m him to attend in the general dis- 
'eases of the .&mily; nor can any penal statute prevent her from 
preferring a tried friend, to making a confidence of the sejcreta of 
Ytef family to a stranger. The poorer class of persQos also will al- 
ways apply for the cheapest advice, and will seek it among the com- 
pounders of medicine; notwithstanding any statute that may be made 
to the contrary. The apothecary will, indeed, be the small shop- 
keeper's physician, not more on the score of expense, than on ae« 
count oi the distance, which education and habits of Uife place be- 
tween such persons, and the graduated doctors* 

Two great difficulties oppose themselves to any regulation, sus- 
ceptible of a rigid practical adoption. Either other qualifications 
must be expected, than mere examinations, or that test must be ta-> 
ken alone. In the first case, indiiriduals entitled by their knowledge 
to practise, will be excluded, when their fortunes have placed them 
out of tiie reach of university instruction; a decision, with which th« 
public will never comply. In the second, the entire objiBct of -fegisp 
latiVe interference will be defeated, since no test is more undecisive 
or more capable of evasion, than the power of answering a few 
questions; a power which may be acquired by the short and sum- 
mary method, well known to those whom it may concern, under the 
technical appellation o{ grinding. It should therefore become an 
established principle with all corporate bodies, to administer their 
powers according to the spirit of their institution, and not in the 
dead letter of monolopy; for, in proportion as their utility is circuniF 
scribed, individual oppression becomes offensive and intolerable. 
From the whole that could be gathered from inquiries, not al- 
ways very directly answered, the medical police, as far as it concerns 
the regulation of practice, seems to have become, b Paris, a dead 
letter, without producing many cases of flagrant imposition, or ex* 
citing any jealousies or ill-will amongst the practitioners. 

The school of physic in Pans is numerously attended. « Thefa«* 
culty are in possession of a building of great convenience, and of 
beautiful architecture. ButilB amphitheatres, though of immense 
size, are not larger than is necessary for containing the crowded au.- 
dlences, which consists not only of medical students, but persona at- 
tracted by the general love of knowledge. During the continuance 
of war, the demand for surgeons alone maintained a numerous class 
in the schools. Cuvier, in a desultory conversation with which he 
hcinoured the author of these sheets, stated the annual consumption 
of medical officers, under Napoleon, at an average of five hundred. 
The faculty of physic possess an extensive and valuable library, 
like all other Parisian libraries, of most easy access and much fre- 
quented. They have also a collection of preparations, inferior in 
maiMT respects to those of the anatopny schools in London; a collect 
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tioD of surgkai ii)dtruttients» and another of models. Tbeselait 
are beautifully executed, and -represent recent dissections with a 
perfection, which no art can preserve in the parts themselves. 

The faculty assemble at certain intervals, to read papers and to 
discuss practical points; for which pui*pose the members also brin^ 
patients for illustration and for example. At the sitting at which 
the author was present, a ^member exhibited some cases of very ex- 
• tensive suppurating tumours, which were absorbed and dissipated 
by the repeated application -of the moxa. One of these tumours 
had occupied the whole of one side ol the back, and must, from the 
appearance of the part, have contained nearly half a gallon of fluid. 
In the same aittingt a paper was read, rcfcommending the exhibi- 
tion of large doses of opium in cholera: the differeilce in the state of 
French physic and of surgery could scarcely be better illustrated. 
Though abounding in scientific journals, France is not possessed 
of any periodical work on the healing arts, comparable with the 
Edinburgh Medical Journal, or the transactions of the Lbndon Me- 
dico-Chirurgical society. The practice of giving detached obser- 
vations to the public has not yet commenced in France, or is confined 
exclusively to the verbal communications puide at the Institute, and 
other learned societies. Individual vamty has not taken this route 
to gratification, and authorship in general is not made a professional 
stepping stone, but is confined to a few individuals, who rarely deign 
to make their appearance in a less imposing manner, than by an en« 
tire system, or in a smaller shape, than a series ot comely octavos. 
The practice also of the couut^ officiert de aantk^ &c. is in all pro- 
bat^ity, too closely subjected to the law and the gospel of authority, 
to admit of those novelties, which pour in from ail parts of the 
Britbh dominions, upon the editors of periodical works; and which, 
if they subject the reader to the task of wading through much non- 
aensey still contain, among liie chatf, a considerable portion of valu- 
able grain, which, if not thus gleaned, would be lost to the service 
of humanity. 

The ^ Biblioth^que M6dicale" [the Medical Library,] consists 
entirely of extracts from published works and criticism. 

The *^ Journal General de Medicine,'* [the Journal General of 
Medicine,] commenced by Corvisart^ fioyer, and Roux, has passed 
mto other hands 

The ** Journal Universe! dcs Sciences M6dicales** [the Jouniai 
Universal of the Medical Sciences,] is an entire new work, and has 
yet its reputAtion to establish. 

<* La Gazette dc Sant^" [the Gazette of Health,] is a Bingle 
sheet) published every ten days, containing principally facts, with 
but a small portion of critical matter. It is valuable for its list of 
the cases, which are from time to time admitted into the hospitals 
of Paris; and it contains also a series of articles upon the history 
of medical opmions. This work is edited by Dr. Mont^gre, a gen- 
tleman of great ulent, information, and zeal for science; and it b 
Gonducted m a spirit purely philosophical. Of these works, j 
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have been recently sHenced, by the operation of the new etUBp^u* 
ty. Usque adeo obiusa^ Sec. Such is the spirit of the present gOi» 
vernment. 

It has been the fate of physic, from the very first revival of let- 
ters, to creep slowly behind the other sciences, . and to adopt their 
methods only at considerable intervals after their establishment and 
success. This has arisen partly perhaps from the culpable influ- 
ence of authority, and partly also from a laudable hesitation at inno- 
vating, where so grea^ an interest is at stake. This remark will 
explain the present state of the science in France, which is still 
very greatly in arrear of its associate arts; and is commencing only 
that career, in which the other natural sciences have made such 
considerable progress. There is, however, good cause to believe^ 
that the impetus whicl^it has received, will lead to speedy and im- 
portant improvements, and that the spirit of Bichat, Qaulois, and 
Majendie, will be carried to practical discussions. To the habit of 
observation, on which the French physicians so justly pride them- 
selves, there will then be added a greater degree of enterprise in 
'the employment of curative means, and thus they will become enti- 
tled to take a lead in forming the medical opinions of Europe; and 
will have weight enough to induce our own countrymen to set bounds 
to their empirical tendencies, if, as the French suppose: they are 
indeed verging to a vicious excess^ and tend to a partial degradation 
of the science itself. 

At the time when the father of physic wrote, the observation 
of symptoms was the only road open to investigation* Chemistiyf 
anatomy, physiology, did not exist, nor had natural philosophy ex- 
plained any of the external causes which generate disease. But 
the leading reason which impelled Hippocrates into his peculiar 
line of inquiry, was the almost entire want of all really powerful 
remedies. Without bark, mercury, antimony, and opium, his means 
of operating upon disease were limited within very narrow bounds. 
His functions, as a physician, were reduced nearly to a vain and use- 
le^ augury, while his views, as a philosopher, were, necessarily di- 
rected to the subject itself^ for the means of curing disease, by his 
ignorance of the resources of the external world. . The present 
state of knowledge justifies and demainds a different line of inquiry. 
It is no longer sufficient to know disease; the physician must cure 
it. He must wield with courage and dexterity the weighty wta- 
pons^ which modem discoveries have placed in his hands; and in this 
branch the French have yet much to learn. Their literature is emi- 
nently deficient in those monographic works^ which in England have 
sa powerfully contributed to the progress of medicine; and it is ab- 
solutely without names, to place in the same line of those of Ha- 
milton, Currie, Saunders, Pemberton^ Blackall, and Watts. They 
have^ however, but a small barrier to pass, a few prejudices to cast 
aside, and the zeal with which natural science. is so universally pur- 
sued, will lead them rapidly forward in the right path. In the mean 
while it is to be hoped, that the horrible and barbarous system of in- 
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Milfttioti arid seclusion, wfiich for thirty years has cramped the «M^ 
gies and checked the progress of the sciences, will give phice toll 
peaceful intercourse between nations: or, at Yeast, that war will be 
conducted upon a more humanized plan. Whatever' may be the 
political relations of independent states, it belongs to the illumina- 
tion of the present age to determine, that the lettered and scientific 
World shall be considered as universally at peace; that it shall at all 
times be permitted by a freedom of intercourse and a liberal inter- 
change of knowledge, to promote the great work of human happi- 
ness; and, like pity, following in the train of slaughter, to heal up 
those wounds, which the madness of ambition inflicts on the pros- 
perity and civilization of the European republic. 
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SUMMARY VIEW OF THE STATE OF 
POLITICAL OPINIQN, 

IN FRANCE. 

Talor n scuote, 
SoTger tenta, ricade, et toma schiavo, 
JE trar dal ceppo antico il pie nou pnote, 
Qnal domestico aug'e^, per poco ch* kbbm 
l^dlaszato al difiior,Titonia in gabbttu CA«tr. 

Thb French revolutiony while it has found no apology in thericfes 
ind ailBtnanagement of the old government, has 'been madccharge« 
able With those consequences, which have exclusively resulted from 
the opposition nf its enemies. 

At every epoch of its appalling history, the march of events has 
been turned aside, and driven into new courses, by an external force 
of compression; which, exaggerating all the passions* incident to 
political chang;e, has given a new character to the people, and hur- 
ried them into situations, the least consonant with their interests and 
intentions. 

It is now very generally admitted, that the crimes and misfbr- 
tuuea of the reign of terror (as it is emphatically termed) were fo- 
mented and exasperated, if not commenced, by the ill-judged resis- 
tance of the Bourbon princes, and by the hostile coalition of the 
European sovereigns. 'Nor can it reasonably be doubted, that the 
dominion of Napoleon rested upon the same foundation. At the 
period of his return from Egypt, the French nati(*n, encompassed 
with foreign enemies, had lost nearly the whole of its earlier con- 
quests; and agitated by internal suspicions and jealousies, was una- 
ble to repress faction, or to preserve its independence and integrityt 
under a popular form of government. 

A short campaign, under the conmiand of Bonaparte, sufficed to 
remove the danger of invasion from the frontiers, and enabled him 
to dictate terms to the invading armies. The snake, however, thus 
^ scotched," but ^< not killed," would soon have << closed and been 
herself,** and France more than ever would have been " in danger 
of her former tooth.*' It became, therefore, inevitably necessary^ 
to place the national strength in the hands of some individiyij, more 
capable of wielding it than the feeble and disjointed directory. This 
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proceedilig'f felt at a' necessity, waa not admitted aa a desideratum. 
The people vrere not blind to the probable consequences of the step 
Ihey took; but they had no choice between the sacrifice of their ex- 
istence, as a nation, and the establishment of a more consolidated 
authority in the republic. At the epoch of the consular govem- 
meat (as it has again happened in the year 1815,) there was no 
middle term between the reig;n of a military chieftian, and that of 
the Bourbons and their allies; and the nation cannot be considered 
as deviating, in either instance, from their original sentiments, in 
the choice which they adopted. The motives indeed by which they 
were actuated have tfince been fully justified by events; for, tbougli 
during a reign of fourteen years, the scope of Napoleon's govern- 
ment was to establish arbitrary 4>ower in the imperial dynasty; yet 
he was necessarily interested to repress niany abuses, which have 
aance been brought back with the royal domination. The preten- 
.aioQs of the ancient clergy, nobility, and parliaments, were tncom* 
patible with his political existence; and he had a direct interest in 
the preservation of as many of the benefits of thtf revolution, as 
were not absolutelyHncotisistent irith his power and views, in order 
to attach the people to his government, and to form a contrast be- 
tween the imperial and the royal regime. Arbitrary and harsh as was 
the conduct of the emperor in those points, in which bis personal 
interests were concerned, his government still preserved a conside- 
rable conformity to the spirit of the age: -though he both bated and 
feared the republicans, he respected their notions, even when he 
most opposed their wishes. The legion of honour, the new nobili- 
ty, an4 the constitutional clergy, though anti-revolutionary institu- 
tions, which in the event have proved the stepping stones for the 
return of the old privileged classes, were still essentially orders of 
merit; and the principle of equality was preserved, both in civil and 
military promotion. The objects of Napoleon's government, alsoi 
where they were most hostile to liberty, were favourable to the mili- 
tary glory of the nation, the sfira altrra^ the second idol of na- 
tional worship* By habit, by prejudice, and by necessity, the 
French had become a military nadon; and they fully sympathised in- 
all his schemes for extending the empire, and revenging the inju 
ries they had sustained from the sovereigns of Europe. The pras* 
perity which the revolutieo had impressed ^ upon the agriculture of 
the country, by the suppression of feudal and ecclesiastical rights, 
not only enabled it to sustain, without material detriiiaiisnt, the bur- 
den of war, but supplied even a sentiment of gratitude to the go- 
vernment, by which these advantages were confirmed. The admi- 
mstratimi of the laws, though in some instances corrupted by the 

* L'nom non d forse da' tiranni suoi 
Spinto a cnidel camificina anch' esse? 

Ed ei (che creder lo potria) riafame 
Gicgonon soffre e^ ma par che Tame. 
* • OH anmaUparlaM^ Canto xix* ataajca S7. 
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emperor^ was in the wgregate rendered sccore^ equaltmd ^espec^> 
able, by the labours of bis ministers: who, pr<^ting by the exertions 
of the preceding governments^ produced that simple^ comprehen- 
sive code, which now passes under his name. 

Although the circumstances of the times, and Napoleon's pecu* 
liar situation, gave a decidealy despotic character to the imperial 
government, yet in its general features it was marked by the absence 

. of- unnecessary crimes, and of useless and unprofitable vexations; 
The emperor rarely indulged in wanton outrages upon the public 
. feeling, but strove rather to heal the national wounds, by abridging 
the lists of proscription, and restoring the forfeited properties, which 
remained unsold, to nearly all, who, were not absolutely and decid* 
edly hostile to his govemmuit, while in the magnificence of his 
public works, utility and genei*al convenience were consulted, even 
where the largest sacrifices were made to personal aggrandizement) 
andindividual ostentation. 
• 11 should not, however, be imagined that the nation had sunk into 

" an insensible acquiescenee in his abuses (if authority, or were seduc- 
ed by the splendour of his achievements, into an oblivion of their 
suspended rights. Repeated conspiracies had been formed against 
his person and authority, daring the short course of his prosperity, 
and the moment of his adversity was eagerly seized, for a renewed 
declaration of rights, (consonant, and almost identical with the first 
breathings of liberty in the year 1789,) and for an attempted revival 
of republican fprm.3, which was rendered abortive by the interpo- 
sition of a military torce, against which there remained nothing to 
oppose. 

In frequent and confidential conversation with individuals most 
attached to his person, with his private intimates, and with the com* 
panions of his military glory I never met with any attempt to dis- 
guise or to soften the errors of his reign. Amongst the nation at 
large thei*e existed a manifest coldness with respect to his re.tum to' 
France, except when his government was contrasted with that of 
the old dynasiy. Then, indeed the comparative mildness of his sway, 
the absence of childish and unmeaning persecution, and the gran- 

* deur of his military enterprizes, were themes of warm panegyric 
and. fond regret. Compared with the effects of the restoration, 
with the absolute renunciation of the revolutionary principle, with 
the spirit of the emigrants, and the prospective renewal of every 
antiquated custom, the tyranny of Napoleon is esteemed light, and, 
what is more important, evanescent- The imperial throne, established 
on the sovereignty of the people, sanctified and' kept in reil^em- 
brance that fundamental principle of liberty; and held up to the 
nation a prospect of future freedom, and a precedent, which they 
might follow, whenever circumstances should be more favourable 
to their exertions. ^ 

It is a manifest injustice to accuse the French of indifference to 
liberty, and of political fickleness, upon the demonstration of the 
populace during the raphl changes of the last three years; Every 
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tiiiog^iifKmtheietK0aam»wmB^forcedaiid«in»tiurftl. With a i 
anny in their streeH, vod with a vigilant and tyvannical police 
m the bosom of society, the exhibition o£ the orthodox colour^ and 
the ejaculation of the proper cry, became matters of dire necessity* 
Yet if the display of national feeUng was not more lively at Ui«ise 
periods, than the childish and feminine trebles which cheered the 
king under the windows of the palace, during the summer of UL^ 
the royalist faction had little reason to boast ot^popular acclamations* 

Admitting, however, to the fullest extent, the eiithustasm which 
might have been manifested upon the return of the Bourbons, by 
the populace of Paris, it would be gross delusion to trust to such 
an exhibition, and it would be idle and unjust to cast it in the £sce cf 
Venation. Without dwelling upon th& trite maxim of popularly 
stability, it is sufficient to ask how far the English nation would be 
content to rest its character for sense and political sagacity, upon 
the disgusting and degrading avidity, with wiiich a weUndressed mob 
pursued the ^lied monarchs, during their triumphal visit to Lon^n. 
With respect to the restoration of the royal family> there is net 
the slightest shadow of pretence for attributing it tolthewill of the 
people. The nation was compelled to submit to the government 
of the Bourbons, in the same manner as they had been forced t& 
adopt Napoleon, by the violence of their external enemies; and if 
the election of this fanuly by the senate, at the first restoratioo, had 
less the semblance of restraint, than their forcible return on the se* 
oond (when the gates of the corps l^gislatif were closed by a for* 
eign soldiery,) the difference rests wholly in ap^arancesi the vio- 
lence being the same in both instances. 

Worn out as was the nation by repeated changes, and diaiUiused 
respecting the connexion of liberty with forms purely democratic, it 
is l]aghly probable that they would still have been contented to sub* 
mit to tlie constitutional government^ under the old dynasty, had 
such a.jcombination in the nature of things been possible: but the 
sentiments of the king and of his family were too well known, to 
admit of confidence. As long back as the year 1795, he had him- 
self protested, < that both duty and honour forbade his relaxing from 
the authority transmitted to him by his predecessors, and that he * 
looked to nothing but the restoration of thexatholicieligion, and the 
ancient constituti<m.' So long ago also as the first revolutioDf a» 
specific offer had been made to the emigrant princes, to unite their 
return to France, with the Te-estabiishmcnt of Lpuis XVI , and to 
grant them each a million per annum (forty thousand pound ster- 
ling), besides the payment of their debts. Their reply was « tout 
ou rien,' [ail or nothing.] But perhaps the most extraordinary in- 
stance of the views, which have uniformly governed, the royal house 
of France, is to be found in the instance of Pichegru, who, when 
he offered to negociate the return of the expelled fiunily, was, by 
the prince de Cond6, refused the *> cordon bleii,' [the blue ribbooj 
because he was not sprung^ from a family sufficiently exalted to 
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vierit the iMmour of that order. Charles II of England knew hettor 
how to treat with Albemarle. 

The people of France were not, however, long left m dependence 
.upon insulated anecdotes, for their linowledge of the royal inten- 
tions. The wishes of their triumphant (though not conquering) mat- 
ters were soon too plainly spoken. The charter drawn up by the 
senate, and forwarded to the king for his acceptance, as a preiimina- 
ry to his admission to the throne, and by his brother freely and un» , 
Gonditionally accepted in his name, was in a few weeks contemned 
nnd violated; and a form of government, in every particular differ- 
ent, was granted to the people, of his benevolence, and by his ab- 
solute authority. Tho. throne, accepted as th^ gift of the nation, 
. but maintained as of divine right; the king's reign, dated from the 
decease of his predecessors in the' royal line, and his style changed 
by the omission of the phrase ^ by the constitution of the eropii*e,' 
^ve abundant indication of what was to come, and at one blow 
rescinded the whole transactions of the revolution; and rendered 
every act, upon which the national pretence to liberty was founded, 
null and illegal. 

In the same spirit with these changes was conceived the altera- 
tion of the national cockade, a circumstance indifferent in itself, but 
infinitely important by the impression it was calculated to make 
olPthe nation. The influence which habit confers upon signs inde- 
pendently of their intrinsic value is among the very elements of po- 
litical wisdom; and it required no great experience to have felt that 
in every change, which is attempted in the insignia of national feel- 
ing, the people and not the government should have the initiative. 
The tri-coloured cockade, and the eagle, would as effectually have 
r|llied the people under a Louis, as under Napoleon to march against 
tne ^hemies of the country. It was therefore the merest political 
driveling, to change the ensign, connected with so many recollections 
of national glory, for another, which, to say the least, was remem- 
bered only by disagreeable associations. The tri-coloured cockade 
led to no conclusions, and pledged to no particular measures, for it 
bad been adopted and worn by Louis XVI 11; but the .change made, 
in dehance of the reiterated acclamations of the senate, gave at 
. once too plain a manifestation of the spirit and tendency of the new 
government,* and showed such ap excess of weakness and of preju- 
dice, as shocked the most moderate, and cooled many of those 
friends whom a love of peace had attached to the royal succession. 
Nor was the disclosure of the royal sentiments confined to these 
measures. Every act of the government spoke hostility to the 
revolution. The refusal of the Due d'Angouleme to accept the 
charter; the toul silence of the royal princes on the subject, during 
their tour through France, in which they repeatedly harangued the 
xnunicipalities; the shadow of representation which the ncr^ model- 
ed corfi9 legtaiaii/viSbTdedj the dismissal of senators of good repute, 
the disbanding of the imperial guard, and formation of the Swiss 
corps (detested for the recollection which it was calculated to renew, 
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ao icbt dMH ficir th^ dietfust the roeasurc exhilNted of the nUi^ 
soldiery,) the gcncrat tenor of the languag^e held by the pnnccs^^ 
tnd their excluuTC attachment to emigrants and anti-rcvolutionistB; 
the surrender of the frontier fortrctaca lo the alUes; the threatened 
atUck upon the purchasers of national property, in the speech of 
M. le Compte Farrand, one of the king's ministers; the wnt!nc»s of 
Ihe Arocats, Dard and Falconet, on the same subjccte, scarcely 
disavowed by the government; innumerable articles of a similsr 
description in the ministerial journals, sent gratis bv the ministers 
to known royaHsts, spread universal dismay, and left not a hope tA 
Innd the people to the royal line, or to justify their obedience to the 
sceptre of the Bourbons. 

If the conduct of the royal family was little calculated to concili- 
ate the people, that of the emigrants was, if possible, more openly 
hostile to freedom and to reason. *• These persons," says a popu- 
lar French author, ** who have returned to France, without having 
learned eltperience from misfortune, or forgotten the least ot their 
ancient pretensions, have noit scrupled to erect themselves into 
public accusers, although evtry thing conspired to accuse^them- 
selves. Their awkward and insensible egotism and vanity, their 
ignorance ot the situation of affairs, and of the temper of the times, 
their impatient* and insatiate desire to recover their possessi^s, 
sold under the guarantee of the latvs, and which could not be^%> 
stored but by unsettling the fortunes of the great mass of society^ 
will not fail to be regm^ed as the principal causes of the last vicis- 
situdes of the royal family, for whom they refused to make the 
slightest sacrifices. Deaf to the voice of their country, and to the 
interests of their king, they will be held answerable by posterity for 
the consequences of their extravagance and of their obstinacy .'*t 

The absurd pretensions of the emigrants, and their total M^et- 
fulness of the possibility of re-action, led them into the wildest and 
most impolitic raeasuras. Imagining their cause to be gained, the 
nation to be chained at their feet, and to be incapable of resistance 
to any punishment they might inflict, they disdained the smallest 
disguise of their senUments and expectations. Thus, in one of 
their inflammatory pamphlets, addressing the people, their organ 
exclaims, ** all the families you have butchered and plundered, 
those who have escaped your tury,«aud whom you affett to despise; 
those, upon whom you have exercised for six -and- twenty years all 
sorts of vexations and injustices, and for whom you enteftain a 
sovereign hatred, are no longer disposed to submit to your domi- 
nation- The time is passed for these things: the king, for whom 
we have suffered every thing, is restored; the monarchy will be re- 
established, and so shall wc, and you will return to the insignificance 

* The f^mte dMrtois, in reply to an aristocratic deputation, osaimittotf 
himself so far as to say «« Jooissons du present, je voas r^ponds de Pavesiir.'* 
• [Let us enjoy the pQMent, I wiil answer for the future.] 
i Xte CoQciJiaitaiir. 
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from which you arose."* , It was upon these fr«i»ii tbf^t the 
French exclaimed, ^ The Bourbons and their:, friends have returai^^ 
<hez euxy and not chez noutUT' [home^ but not to wt.} 

Not cdnfined to these verbal reclamations of their property^ they 
proceeded in many instances both to force and to irvud, for recoil 
ering its possession. Researches were made into the validity of 
the sales of national property, and slight pretexts sufficed for their 
annulment. In bne instance, a property of fifty thousand francs 
was Confiscated, on an alleged failure in the payment of sixty francs 
in part of the purchase money. Instances also were not wantingi 
\n wlijch the ancient proprietors expelled the occupants by force 9f 
arms, and in defiance of all law and order. 

The avidity which* was manifested for the recovery of the old 
estates was accompanied by every mark of contempt for the people^ 
and for the army, which had fought their battles. Persecution and 
proscription were the destined portions of all who had fovoured, 
even by their wishes, the march of the jt-evolution. The expiatory 
acts of religion, ordered for those events upon which the national 
liberties had. been founded; the associations, formed and presided 
by tite grand almoner, for sending into the provinces missionaries 
to rally the defenders of the throne and the altar, were prelimina- 
ries to a complete counter-revolution, and therefore in direct viola- 
tion of the royal charter. • 

These and a thousand similar acts, which it. is difficult to assign 
to their respective authors, but which all emanated from the emi- 
grant spirit, were the fruits of that restoration, which the foreign 
tro< ps imposed upon the country. 

To these facts may be referred, without fear of contradid|iyi) 
much of the supposed attachment of the people to Napoleoq, and 
the eagerness and unanimity with which they threw off their en- 
forced allegiance to the king, and ranged themselves under his 
banner. The royal government, by its conduct, had rendered it- 
self hateful to the people, suspicious to the proprietors of national 
property, contemptible to the army, and desperate in the eyes of 
every lover of constitutional liberty. Under Napoleon, the renewal 
of a military despotism was probable, -as destructive war was ine- 
vitably certain; but the priests, the nobles, and the emigrants were 
expelled, and the people were satisfied that they were gainers by 
the exchange. 'But, however fondly the people of France might 
cling to the memory of Napoleon, under the domination of a dy- 
nasty, which und^rstooV not the changes that five-and- twenty years 
had produced in France, and which was opposed in all its personal 
feelings to the interests of the people, it is nevertheless true that 
the emperor had not a majority of friends among that part of the 
population, which took the lead in |jblitical matters.. The fact in- 
deed is placed beyond the possibility- of dispute by a circumstance, 
even yetj not very generally known in these countries. 

* I/autoritI des 'C^ioses jug^es. ' 



Some time before the arriTal of Napoleon frotn Elba, the imfos* 
sibllitf of a long submission to the tyranny of the emigrants being 
felt, and a conviction entertained, that any change in the condition 
' of the kingdom would be for the better, an extensive c6nspiracy 
vas formed for expelling the Bourbons, and for assembling a na- 
tional representation to decide upon the form of government, which 
should be substituted for the monarchy. 

In this conspiracy were concerned many republicans and lovers 
of the English form of government; but it embraced also UEiiIitary 
and other*characters attached personally to the imperial dynasty.* 
Yet the object of all parties being the establishment of national inde- 
pendence, and the maintenance' of peace with Europe, they unani- 
mously agreed Tin full confidence in the declarations of the allies, 
that their hostility was personally against the emperor,) and bound 
themselves to each other in a solemn obligation, to exclude Napo- 
leon from any further concern in the affairs of France.f 

At the moment when the plot was ripe for execution, and when 
the first movements had already been made in the north, Napoleoo 
suddenly burst upon • the Bourbons, and commenced his excursion 
to Palis. To declare against him under these circumstaAcet, 
would have been, to divide the kingdom, and to fight the battles of 
the common enemy. Submission became a matter o£ necessity; 
and the efforts of the friends of liberty taking a new direction, tend- 
ed to the establishment of a constitutional government^ and the im- 
position of effectual restraints upon the emperor's known love of 
domination. The activity and power of this party are exhibited in 
thcpopular language of Napoleon's manifestos; and his dread of 
tl|4h is shown in the absurd measures he precipitately took, to 
strengthen himself by the acte additionneL During the w)iole time 
of his absence with the army, the labours of the representative body 
were directed to fortifying themselves against arbitrary encroach- 
ment, in case of hi^ returning victorious from the battle be was 
kbout to. encounter; and their successful resistance to his attempt 
at seizing the dictatorship; after his defeat at Waterloo, is a suffi- 
cient pledge of the spirit by which they were actuated^ Thufip 

* Particularly Le F Des-y— 

f Thhi article was the basis of the whole enterprise, and stood first in the 
Sgreement* To betray the source fix>ni which the anecdote is derived, 
would, peHiaps, compromise the very respectable individual who narrated 
it to the author of these pages. The authority, ^wever^ is immediate, and 
such as entitles it to every consideration. * • ' 

I On the evening of the second abdication, in the Secret Committee of 
the Corps ii^^latif, Lucien, in a speech of coosiderable talent, endeavoured 
to rally that body round his brother. In sununing up, however, he ventored 
to accuse the French nation of levity, and want of perseverance. To tUs 
assertion, La Fayette replied, '' p'est une assertion caiomniense que oelle, 
qu^on rient de pro£^rer. Comment a-t-on os^ accuser la nation d avoir iU 
l^g^re et peu pers^v6rante k regard de Tempereur Kapolfon.^ £Ue Pa warn 
dans les sables d'£gypte, et dans les deserts de Russie, sur cinquante eham^ 
de bataiUe, dans ses disastres, oomme dans ses vtctoires; et o'st poor Pavwr 
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then, for a second time, the kings of Europe placed Napoleon on 
the throne by forcing the people to a measure which had only 
comparative recommendations; and thus again they impeded the 
natural course of the nation towards frepdom, and gave a new and 
destructive tendency to the march of the revolution. ♦ 

During the whole of the hundred days, and up to the closing of 
e chamber of representatives against the members, th^ will of 
le nation was as strongly expressed in favour of a rational freedom, 
as the circumstances would admit; and it may be doubted whether 
Napoleon, notwithstanding his arbitrary measures, would have con- 
tinued more than an instrument in the hands of Uie national repre- 
sentation, had he even gained the battle of Waterloo. The boastful 
way in which he acknowledged his popular title to the throne; the 
change in his manner; his mixing among the common people; and 
his continual anxiety to captivate good opinion, all marked the vast 
increase and influence of liberal opinions, and the decisive change 
which had taken place in the public spirit, since {he period of his 
former authority. Nor can it be believed that such men as Camot 
would have continued in his ministry, without some better object 
than the re-establishment of his accustomed despotism. 

The defeat of Napoleon, however, gave another turn to affairs; 
and the moment was seized (perhaps not very judiciously) for the 
re-establishment of a republican government. The declaration of 
rights, promulgated by the representatives, affords another proof of 
the steadiness of the thinking classes, to the original principles of 
the revolution, for it is nearly identical with that, made by th6 con 
stituent assembly in 1789.* 

soivi, que nous avons k rsgretter le sang de trois millions de Fran^ais.** 
{The assertion which has just heiba made is a calumny.— *Who dares accuse 
the nation of levity and want of perseverance with respect to the emperor 
NapoleonP — We have followed him to the sands of Egypt, and to the deserts 
of Russia, to fifty fields of battle, in his disasters, as in his victories; and we 
have followed him to regret the blood of three millions of Frenchmen.] 

This speech has been somewhat misrepresented: it is now giveYi as.com^ 
municated to the author by the general himself. 

* Declaration ^ rtghtt, made by the nationai CMembfy, «/u/y, 1 789. 


Naturej&as made all men equal and free. The distinctions necessary to 
social order are founded solely in public utility. Every man is bora with 
rights, inalienable and imprescriptible. These are hberty of all sects and 
opinions, the right to preserve life and honour, the right of property; the free 
disposition of person, faculties, and industry; free communication of thought 
by every means; the pursuit of happinefts; the resistance to oppression. 

The exercise of national rights has no other bounds, than thfpd necessary 
lor their conunon enjoyment. No man can be bound bv laws, other than those 
made by himself, or bis representatives; ^d which are already promulgated, 
and legally applied. The sovereignty lies imprescriptibly in the nation; and 
no individual, or body of persons, is entitled to authority, which does not 
emanate expressly fitxn that source. The end of all government is. public 
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The priociples promulgated in these declvratkmty were approved- 
bf a majority of the representatives^ and form the bais of the creed 
professed by the greater part of the nation. It may seem extraor* 
diaary, that, actuated by such sendmeotSt the French did not afford 
a more ^ectual opposition lo the carejer of their enemies. But 
under circumstances so unfavourable to resistance; t?heu a beaten 
and dispersed army, without the materials of war, were opposed t^ 
a miillion of men in arms; when doubt and distraction prevailed in 
the senate, and no rallying point was open lor public spirit, it is dif- 
ficult to find grounds for effort, or encouragement for hope. The 
enslaved condition of the press also had reixiered the promulgation 
of a natural sentiment slow and uncertain; and ti\ere was little con* 
fidence among individuals, respecthig the r^l feeling of the 
country; the obstacles therefore to a guerilla war were apparently 
insurmountable. With respect to the propriety of fightiflg another 
pitched battle under the walls of Paris, great difference of opinion 
subsisted at the time in council, and still subsists among the people. 
The judgment of Camot, Vandamme, and the majority of the. as- 
sembly, all against the risk, is entitled to considerable weight. The 
danger of delivering Paris to pihage, the universal and well-found- 
ed distrust of Fouch^, and of other leaders; the apparent .hopeless- 
ness of the cause, even m the result of a victory, are all available 
excuses for not fighting. How far a confidence in theuleclarations 
of the allies, and of the pledge given to the house of commons b^ 
the British ministry, may be entitled to the same claimi^is more 
than problematical. 

• 
good; and this requires that the legislative, executive, and judiciary «ithf»i> 
ties, should be separate and defined; and that their organizatioQ ensure a free 
representation of the citizens, the responsibility of ministers, and the impar- 
tialiLy of ju^s. The laws should be clear and precise, and unifonnly appli- 
oable to every citizen. The taxes should be freely voted, and equally a»« 
sessed. And at the cdmtes which, in the cowrie of nuceiswe gmeraliona, crtep 
inio nil human instiluiionsy necesntaU the occational fweum of the Ume^ l^ai 
and peaceable meane should be indicated^ to enture, in certain caeee, an extra- 
ordinary meeting of naUtmal depulies//or the exprese purpoee ^ examining 
and correcting the vices of the conslUuUon. 

Declaration of rights^ made by the representative corps, 4^181 5. 

Liberty of citizens-— equality in civil and political vights — liberty of the 
press-— hbertj of worship — the representative 8ysteni-.-tbe necessary consent 
of the people to levy troops and taxes — ^responsibility of Ministers. 

N. B. To these articles were added others, ansing out of the circun- 
stances of the times. Such are— 

Irrevoc^ljfty of sales of national property — ^irrevocability of existing pn>- 
piietorahipfr— abolition of tithes, of nobthty, ancient and modem, hex^ditarf 
and fidudat— abolition of confiscation, in all case^-»oblivion of past political 
acts and votc9--institution of the legion of honour— continuance of rewaids to 
officers and soldiers, and of pensions to their widows-institution of jur 
immov^ability of judges— guarantee of the national Debt* 



The em^gieneats of the Allies vHh Lottis XVIII were erUbmty 

and the whole tenor of their court conduct, in congress, exhibited 
a decided hobtility to the revoiutionary principle. To hope (ha^ 
they would tolerate in France a republican, or even a really* repre^* 
sentative ^ysiem of guternmeat, to expect at their handiT any dit* 
pensatbn which would leave France an unshackled and preponde* 
rating power in the European balance, was a stretch of credulity, 
which can only be jusiified as the last clinging effort of drowning 
despair. On tlie othei* hand, if the people were earnest in their 
^love of liberty, there was no desperadon equal to an micondittonsi 
suiTender. The army which retreated behind the Loire was consi- 
derable; many chiefs were eager to fight, and all would have obey- 
ed, had the order for battle been give^: every house in Paris wouM 
have formed a citadel, and the siege might ha> e been protracted, 
like that of Sarragossa. Had the defence of Paris bj^tf under- 
taken, merely as a means of obtaining terms, it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that the effect would ha>e been con6ide;*able. The allies 
must have felt great hesitation in committing themselves in the eyes 
of Europe, and of posterity, by the clestruction of the ^est city of 
the Christian continent, the centre of civilization, the home of nearly 
half a million of huitian beings, the depdtiof the principal remains 
ol antiquity, and of the fine arts. The common voice of mankind 
would have exclaimed against the violation. At all events, the ex- 
istence of France was not dependant on that of Parb; and the sacri* 
fice of Moscow afforded a recent exaihple. Still, howeTer, he must 
be a bold and confident judge, who shall presume unhesitatingly 
to condemn the French lor a lame submission, under such circnm* 
stances. The Bourbons lud received a fresh lesson, apparently^ 
sufficient to instruct the slowest intellects in the conduct they ought 
to pui^ue. The eyes of Europe were open to the necessity for a 
liberal government in France; and the finances of its moat invete- 
rate enemy were rapidly exhausting. Every thing, therefore, pro- 
mised, that the coalition would in a few years spontaneously melt and 
(all asQiider, and would leave the nation to its own exertions. 
Much then, wa<i to be expected from a Fabian policy: and when hu- 
man life, and the accumulated comforts of an immense metropolis 
were at stake, there might be reason in ceasuig from a desperate 
struggle, and in preserving the national strength for a period of 
brighter auspices, and more rational expectation. 

It has been a customary attack upon the revolution, to assert that 
the French are at once unworthy and incapable of liberty; and that a^ 
forcible reinstatement of tlie Bourbons would be a benefit confer- 
• red upon a thoughtless and inconsiderate peot)le. This position, ia 
certainly convenient. By an easy jjeneralization, it follows, that 
some despotisms are necessary; and the necessity may, in its turn, 
be applied to every particular instance. It would, however, be dif« 
ficuli to showij^at there exists any cause latent in the climate, diet, 
or otiicr physical conditions of the nation, which unfits them Tor that 
liberty, which is the common right of all mankind; and witiij respect 
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to moral causes, thejr have nouyet had that fair trial which is ftd- 
equate to decide the question. , 

The enjoyment of rights is connected with the perfoamance of 
duties^ and the habits of freemen cannot be suddenly impressed 
upon a |;eneration nourished in slavery. But the progress which 
the nation, under every disadvantage, has made in political know- 
ledge, is by no meana inconsiderable. 

The fidelity with which the office of juryman is discharged in 
France ha^ been mentioned in another part of this volume: and in 
the worst epochs of the revolution, corruption in the exercise of the 
elective franchise was unknown; a decisive proof that the people ^re 
neither insensible to the blessings of liberty, nor ignorant of the 
basis on which it is founded.* The leading defect in the political 
character of the French, is the want of a proper jealousy of the 
minuteftiinfringement of popular rights; it is an insensibility to in- 
dividual outrages on the liberty of the subject, where private inter- 
ests are not coqcerned; and the secret is betrayed in the co-exis- 
tence of an habeas corpus law^ with Fouche's system of police. 

There aj^e, and there necessarily must be, in such a capital as 
Paris, a large body of persons prone to submission, and ready to 
purchase ease and riches by compliance and flattery. The inferior 
writers (more especially the canaille [rabble] of literature) Have ex- 
hibited a disgraceftil want of public spirit and character; but the 
numerous examples of stern and inflexible seduction, which the re- 
peated revolutions of the last* thirty years have called into evidence, 
are amply sufiicient to redeem the national reputation: it is enough 
to cite the names of La Fayette, Camot, and Gregoire. If reliance, 
however, can be placed upon ii^dividual observation, a devotion to 
the interests of the country, and a readiness to make every sacrifice 
for the recovery of its liberties, are much more common than ego- 
tism and apathy, among the more respectable classes. In France, 
as elsewhere, there is less patriotism among the trading part of 
the community, which is* chiefly occupied with the returns of the 

/ shop; but with the cultivator of the soil, whose attachment to his 
country springs from an expansion of his domestic feelings, the 

I sentiment is warm, animated, and enterprizing.* Nor can it be 
doubted that the agricultural population v^ould rise in amass, should 
the interference of foreigners be pushed too far, and the sense of 
national degradation be brought too closely home to the bosoms of 
the community. 

Situated as France has been (it cannot too often be repeated,) some 
contradiction in the popular feelings was inevitable. With necessi- 
ties the most opposite, with desires the most incompatible, now 

« 

* The coosequeoce has been, that policy, despairing^ to manage the elec- 
tors, has curtailed their rights, both by open attacks, and by insidioas cumph*- 
catioa in the made of election. ^ " Trwata la legge,^* says ^e Italian pro- 
verb, "/nwatoring^ofino." •. 
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Struggling for liberty, and now contendbg for political existence, the 
nation has been compelled to vibrate between constitutional security 
and external strength; and it has been led to embrace forms of go- 
vernment the most6pposite in character, and contradictory in 'prin« 
ciple. Still, however, like Proteus in the arms of Hercules, the 
revolution, in all its metamorphoses, has preserved its inctividuality; 
it has tended uniformly to the same ends, and has pursued its course 
with a steady, if not an undeviating regularity. 

To judge of the political sentiments of the French, at the present 
day, it is sufficient to inquire, what has been the scope of the revo- 
lution. IF its tendency has been to take from the few, and to give 
to the many, there can not be a doubt, that the majority aVe favour- 
able to its continuance, and dread the establishment of any power 
tending to deprive them of the benefits they have obtained. The 
division of the national property into an infinity of small possessions, 
is in itself sufficient to attach a great mass of the people to the re- 
volution. The vast multitudes of peasants, masters of a little tene- 
ment, a garden well stocked and culti\'ated, and teeming with vege- 
table life; proprietors of a small plot of land, a cow, . a pig, and 
poultry, with good clothes, and an abundance of excellent bedding, 
while they bear testimony to the benefits which France has derived 
from its first political change, affi}rd an overwhelming mass of 
implacable hostility to whatever tends to shake the security of the 
national sales. • 

. Another, interest most decidedly opposed to the restoration, is 
that which arises from the abolition of tithes. The immense bene- 
fit, which the cultivators of the soil derive ftom that revolutionary 
measure, keeps alive an hatred and a jealousy of the ancient system, 
whose spirit is bigotry, and whose supporters are known to consider 
the clergy, net only as religious guides, but as the pillars of the 
throne, as advocates of divine right, and as ready and useful assis- 
tants in the craft and mystery of government. Neither can the 
French farmer be deceived by the sophistry, so constantly played 
off in England, that the tithe falls exclusively on the landlord; for 
they haveyjr/^ the difference^ They have compared the opposite 
condition of a tithed and untithed cultivator: they practically know 
that the tax is not so much levied on the soil, as upon the industry 
and capital which render it productive. 

Another class of persons, bound by the same tie pi interest to 
the revolution, is that of the younger children of wealttiy families. 
By a law, whose wisdom is equalled only by its humanity, the van- 
ity of the parent is prevented fiom reducing his family to beg- 
gary, in order to enrich th^^lder branch. By this law the bounds 
of caprice are regulated, by the . numbei; of children. The man 
who has one child only, may alienate oneh^lf of *his property, at 
pleasure. If he have two children, he is compelled to reserve two- 
thirds to divide between them; if he have three, his power of ali- 
enation extends only to one-fourth of his property.* A law like 
* Code Napol^D, 913. 
k 
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this, which provides for th^ comfort of all the members of ftfinoilm 
which gives value to property^ by its diffiision and circulation^ and 
protects the state from the dangler aod corruption of overg^vm 
fortunes, manifestly strikes at the very root of the feudal system, 
and is incompatible with the principles of the restoration. The an- 
cient regime is in its essence privilege, favour, and disHnctioD. 
The subserviency of the younger children to the hereditary sup- 
porters of the family dignity and splendour, is no less a part of the 
lystem, than the existence itself of such representatives; the law 
therefore must be repealed or modified in a way unfavourable to 
Che mass of the population, who will not easily forget the benefits 
they have enjoyed, for fivc-and- twenty years, under the protection 
of the revolutionary pHnciple. 

Another description of persons, whose interests arc injured by 
the restoration, is that of the private soldiers and subaltern officers 
of the iirmy; who, without being, as their enemies assert, eager 
after plunder, and discontented with any settled order of society, 
may regret the competency to succeed to the highest military ho- 
nours, and the certainty which merit enjoyed of finding its level, 
inde|>endently of birth or court favour. The French government 
have thought it good policy to disband the remains of the imperial 
army, in order to disarm and separate men, whose habits of mutu- 
al confidence and of trust in their commanders gave them a dan- 
gerous advantage over their employers. But it is difficult to im- 
agine that the fresh levies will be less national, or less « prejudiced 
against the new government, than their predecessors. They arc 
equally alive to the recollection ofthe revolutionary principle of pro- 
motion; — ^they are the natural successors to the glory, to the re- 
grets, and to the wishes of the disbanded army; and they are fully 
as much awake to the ridicule of superannuated generals, and 
holiday colonels. The imperial soldiery, on the other hand, re- 
turned to their original occupations, exhibited the extraordinary 
picture of lieutenants at the plough) and captains in waggoners' 
frocks. Very many of these men, promoted from the ranks, and 
acquainted with the charms of comparative idleness and wealth, 
while they are conscious of the services by which they rose to com- 
mand, cannot repress the disdain and disgust with which they r&> 
turn to sertf ile habits, nor conceal their hatred to the new order of 
government, which occasions their present obscurityv In the bo- 
som of th^r native villages, they become the centres of complaint 
•—the ybci of sedition; and they will long preserve alive in the couft- 
try the existmg feelings, respecting the restoration. This descrip- 
tion of men might perhaps have been conciliated by kindness, and 
won by protection; tor it is the nature of soldiers to attach them- 
selves to those 'by whom they are paid: at present, they are at once 
monuments of faded glory, and ready instruments for the first chiefs 
who may start in opposition to the reigning dynasty.^ 



But if tiiei*« be any claas of society more fervent in itsattadunent 
to the revolution, and thoroughly disgusted witi) the aDniluiation of 
constitutional rightst it is that of the literary and scientific men. 
Under this appellation it is not intended to include the official scrib* 
bler^, who, divested alike of literary, as, of moral character, remain 

.steadily attachfBd to tlie minister o^ police for the time being; and 
who, in consideration of a few huoidred francs, are prepared with 
essays, odes, and. epithaiamiums, tragedies, operas, and farces, to 
adtilate, or satirize, to prove, or disprove, according to the reigning 
politics of the day The constantly increasing infli^ence of public 
opinion has given importance to the labours of these men, in the 
estimation of the minister; while the meanness of their employ- 
ment, and their facility of tergiversation, have secured them from 
persecution. The same persons, therefore, have eulogized ifi suc- 
cession the republic, the emperor, and the king; and they remain, 
like the feline tril>e, attached . to the house^ while they equally and 
in turns caress all its various and successive inhabitants. 

The genuine literati, and more especially the men of science, 
both by interest and principle, must be attached to the revolution, 
which had raised the dignity of talent^ by opening every employ- 
ment in the state to general competition, and had removed the va- 
rious impediments, with which bigotry and a mistaken policy had 
circumscribed and controlled the freedom of inquiry. Unembarras- 
aed in their {unctions, and raised in the scale of society, not more 
by the degradation of the honours of aristocratic distinction, than 
by their own positive increase in utility and importance, it is natural 
that they should be hostile to an event, which plunges them in their 
ancient rortir^, by raising to the surfoce a description of persons, 
whose eminence has no necessary connexion ei|her with knowledge 
or morals; and it is just that they should distrust a family and a go- 
vernment, which for. centuries had persecuted, with unrelenthig se- 

. verity, all opinions which did not coincide with the prescribed scale 
of fanaticism and subserviency The scientific classes are besides 
well avi are that the king entertains a personal dislike to them, from 
the share they have had, or have been supposed to have had, In the 
conduct of the revolution, whUe his exclusive affection for belles 
lettres, and his distate for the sciences, make but few claims on their 

^admiration or esteem. In Napoleon, on the contrary, the men of 
science found a warm friend, and a co-operating proteptor. That he 
possessed all the acquirements to which he pretended, is not proba- 
ile. The life of a scldier is but little favounible to such various and 
extensive pursuits. But that he was a good mathematician, a com- 
petent chen^ist, an admirer (at least) of the fine arts, and posses- 
aed all the outlines of natiural and phy^ji^gical science, is beyond 
doubt, or contradiction. He enjoyed also a faculty, of which all 
kings are desirous, from its imposing and useful results, that of a 
good natural tact for inquiry, for adopting the ideas of others in 
conversation^ and giving them the sur of originating with himself. 
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Bf this fiu:ultf , he was enabled to dictate to artists oo sculpture 
and painting, to criticise c<Mnpo8ition with musicians, and in conter* 
sation with the different professors, to draw them out, and dismiss 
them, contented with them.selves, and impressed with an high idea 
of his own talents and accomplishments.* Well aware of t^e im- 
portance of the sciences in improving manufactures, advancing 
agriculture, and increasing the means of defence in war, he wss 
equally alive to the absurdity of that false and sophistical metaphy^ic, 
which had been the boast and triumph of schoolmen; and which 
had so largely contributed to plunge Europe in ignorance and su- 
perstition. While, therefore, knowledge had every thing to hope 
from him, as a protector, it had the less to fear from his craft, as an 
emperor. Ij ^iH ever remain as a testimony of his enlarged views 
and liberal respect for science^ ' that the first article of the treaty 
he imposed upon Naples, after the battle of MarengOi stipulated 
for the release of Dolomieu, the naturalist, who had been made 
prisoner on his return from Egypt, and had been treated with every 
indignity, which barbarity and pusillanimous vengeance could in- 
flict. 

It is not then wonderful, that Napoleon in a great measure suc- 
ceeded to captivate many of that class of his subjects, and to blind 
them to the fatal consequences of his despotic character. The ha- 
bits which the revolution has occasioned of substituting practical no- 
tions of expediency, for theoretical ideas of government, have also 
induced many to give their support, or at least their tacit consent to 
his government, who were intrinsically democratic, and who looked 
forward impatiently to the epoch, which should emancipate science 
from patronage, and the republic from domination; esteeming the 
then existing order of things to be transitory, and to be necessitated 
by circumstances, which at no very distant day might cease to be 
influential. Upon the. whole it noay be concluded, that the majority 
of the most respectable members of this body' are in sentiment repub- 
lican, and that those who escaped from the personal influence (it 
might almost be called fascination) of the emperor, have never de- 
viated from that political principle. But whether they have resisted 
impeiial solicitation, or have yielded up the noble independence 
which should always accompany genius, the whole body seem at 
heart united in a love of rational liberty and a free government, which 
is more or less openly exhibited, according to the varying energy 
and candour of individual character. It is but justice however to • 
state, that since the return of the Bourbons, hostilities were com- 
menced by the court, who, in violation of their solemn promise, that 
none should be pursued for political opinions or acts, dismissed from 
the national institute its pist efficient members^ and in order to di- 



** It is thuB that he is said to have for a moment seduced Benjamfai Cods- 
tant, and -to have tamed the republican, by a mixture of admirati<Mi for his 
ability, and of coincidedce with his opinions. 
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numsh ttill further the influence of this body, broke it up into sepa- 
rate academies.. The enterprising and scientificCamot, who had in 
the most difficult times preserved the. integrity of his principles, 
who, sacrificing to hiaxountry all personal feelings, had stepped 
forward to protect the national independence, was among the first 
struck off the list, although his candour and simplicity of faith might 
have afibrded a far surer pledge of security to the reigning dynasty, 
than can be found in the sycophancy of that host of temporizers, who 
have deserted the imperial for the royal court, and are again ready 
to pass over to any other cause, which promises an increase of emolu* 
ments or honours to the seceder. 

In the same proscription stands also Gregoire, the advocate of ne- 
gro emancipation, the unsubdued supporter of religious freedom, 
the upholder of the Christian religion, and the protector of its 
priests, at a moment when all, who valued safety above honour and 
conscience, were eager to renounce their faith, and to attest their 
sincerity, by persecuting the clergy. 

In this barbarous sacrifice of science to vengeance, even Monge, 
the projector of the institution itself, and one of the best geometers 
of France, was not spared. Where at that moment were the firmness 
and dignity which should belong to elevated pursuits? Where the 
courage, which science and virtue should inspire? Had a body, so 
respectable, and so weighty in public opinion, as the institute, have 
opposed but a passive resistance (if the phrase be allowable) to this 
preliminary persecution; had they either resigned their seats, or re- 
fused to fill up the places of the ejected members, how different a 
character might they have impressed upon the govemraent! What 
a torrent of blood might they have saved! What a tremendous re-, 
action possibly prevented! 

The only set ofmen decidedly favourable to the restoration, if the 
emigrants and privileged persons be excepted, are the lawyers, who 
find in the simple enactments, and equal jurisprudence of the Code 
Napoleon, an obstacle to litigation, highly unfavourable to their eco- 
nomic and ambitious views. The elder members of the law, es« 
pecially the remains of the ancient parliaments, obliged to re-com- 
mence their studies, yet averse from the labour of learning, look 
back with regret to those forms, without which their original stock of 
acquired knowledge is useless and atitiquated. The gens de robe 
[gQwnmen] also, holding under the old regime a middle place in 
society, and enjoying a son of secondary nobility, inherit many of 
the prejudices of the higher classes, and consider themselves as 
degraded by the revolution. It is a circumstance most unfortunate 
for humanity, that the lawyers, whose interests, well understood, 
should universally attach them to the cause of liberty, are, in fact, 
extremely prone to lend themselves to arbitrary power; and prefer 
the honours and emoluments which a monarch can bestow, to the 
elevation and distinction that free forms of government hold out to 
talent and to public services. No situation in civilized life is more 



digniii^d tkgn thi^ of Ihe lawyer in a free sMe, administerinja: justice 
trichout bias or partiatky; net condition » more abject than that uf a 
slavish and complying bar,dtstoning: the iavs to oppress the sabjectf 
and known only by the mjurtes it Indicts on society. It is, however, 
bat justice to state, that the French lawyers are not unanimous in 
Sheiv hostility to liberty; that many of them, disgusted at the recol- 
lection of revolutionary violence, and influenced by their habitual 
love of established order, regard the reigning dynas^as the instru- 
tnents of peace; and that many more are anxious to establish a real 
representative system, and look rather to that end than to the quali- 
ties of the governor, or to the peculiar form, under which the gov- 
(smment shall be administered. 

To this moral view of the state of popular opinion maybe append- 
ed the gieographical estimate of Fouch6, whose situation, as minister 
of police, entitles him to considerable credit, upon a point like the 
present. His views, likewise, will afford a necessary correction of 
propositions, which are inevitably somewhat too general, and will 
aid in a further approximation towards truth. 

The north of France, according to his statement, is in general mo- 
derate. The west, especially La Vendee, is royalist; but the great 
cities do not always partake in the enthusiasm, which the country 
people feel in favour of the ancient regime Auvergne is constitution- 
ally disposed, while in Lyons there are two parties. In the south, 
toyalism is of a more fanatical and inflammable character, and ma- 
nifests itself by a degree of outrage and viofence, which serves only 
to generate disgust, and to aggravate hostility to the royal cause in 
other quarters. In the great towns also of this part of France, and 
amongst the labouring poor, loyalty is by no means so general, or 
active, and the entire prbtestant population is unfavourable to the 
new governmeat, from a dread of re-action, and an apprehension of 
persecution. , In the east, Alsace, Lorraine, the three bishoprics, the 
Ardennes, Champaigne, Burgundy, Franche Comte, and Oauphiny, 
/ are opposed to the royai dynasty. With respect to Paris, the capital 
contains within its precincts a sufficient number of all factions, to 
^ive a temporary and alternate triumph to each party, as circum- 
stances become favourable to its domination. At the epoch of the 
return of Napoleoti, in the course of a few hours, the white cockade 
disappeared from the streets* and was superseded by the tri-coloured 
fibband; and this did not so much arise fixim the tergiversation of in- 
dividuals, as from the retreat of one party, and the renewed confi- 
dence of the other; yet the public places were always crowded In 
ease of civil war, Fouch6 calculates that the royalists would prevail 
in ten departments, that parties would be balanced in fifteen, and that 
in the rest a few royalists would be opposed to the mass of the peo- 
ple. It is usually imagined that the French take but little interest in 
^e political events, which are passing before them; but the reverse 
ia most certainly the truth. 
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indepMNidMitly of the lUffiwioii of educstion, the retWD ef so 
many vcteraiift from Ibe anaf dltieoiiDales, vnong- Ibe commoB 
pepplcy a apiiit of obaorv«tk>D and rcAeotioa; mid the inkahitants of 
the depaitiDeots hold the ^Parieiaae in oometnpt, fi>r their ^kpparenl 
fickieneas and absence of de(eriDiiied spirit. l>uriDg our retidenoe 
in Parisy we were a«»uFed by a ^entleinan, recently returned fnom 
a Gonsklerable tour, that this sonliineDt «»8 ^miTeraal; And that in 
one instance, in wUch the lauoicipalky thought (proper to parade 
the royal huat Uirough the streets of the town^ to fonn what thef 
term ananauguration^ theinayor And hia ofl&cers could iiot &id an 
individual lo join 4ibe procesatooy and that the groups in Ohe street 
turned their backs as >it passed^ afifecting not to be aware of the 
transaction. 

At the commencemeDt of fhe revolatton, the interest taken in 
politics was universali and pamphlets and gasettes, adapted to ail 
comprehensioosy appeared in varied and rapid profuuon. 

The violence of the jacobin. faction for a time repressed all poh^ 
lie demonstrations, and the political agination was confined to the 
terrorist chiefs of the revolutionary committees. The spirit of the 
people, however, continued to show itself in the seal and purity of 
the elections. The reign of Napoleon was likewise successful in * 
repressing the manifestation of opinion, as utterly inconsistent with 
the nature of his police, or with military government. But the re- 
storation of 1814, brought the public mind once more to bear 
upon politics, and the reign of the hundred days renewed aH the 
neglected notions of republican liberty. At the present moment, 
if deprived of their rights as citizens, the people are closely occu- 
pied with public interests. With less outward expression than at 
the commencement of the revolution, there reigns a greater degree 
of political good sense. Public discussions in taverns, and petitions 
for redress of grievances, of course, cannot take place, as they were 
wont to do in this country. Botli the genius of the government, 
and the momentaiy lassitude of the nation, fatigued by the immen- 
sity of its sacrifices, are adverse to such public acts. The abuse 
also which the Jacobins made of clubs, and the certain death which 
former signatures to petitions, hostile to their principles, entailed on 
the wretched victims of their reign, contributed to bring these mea- 
sures into disrepute. But a national and an individual sentiment of 
patriotism, an entire conviction of the equality of rights among all 
orders of the state, and an attachment to the basis of the con^'^tl- 
tion, pervade private conversations, and give a very genera»*one to 
French society. 

Compressed by domestic tyranny and by foreign ir-^s'O'** public 
spirit has had only the short intervals of the revoi''^" ®^ 1789, and 
that of the hundred days, for its free manifestatV'' "?j| ^^^^^ mzke 
too short a period for the formation of civic 'V*^®' °^^ ^^^^^ *^«s 
been abundant opportunity for developir *"" confirming in the 
great majority of the people a know'*"*^^ *** ^"^'^ "&***»» and a 
feeling of the necessity for those -"^^^^^t^^y nrhich result from 
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a free government. In whatever point of view the nation be re- 
garded} it is evident that the king and nobility have to contend 
against a fearful opposition; and it is admitted by all parties, that 
the throne is for the present, tecured solely by the bayonets of fo- 
reigners. To consider the revolution then as at an end, and to 
imagine that the allied sovereigns have conquei*ed the absolute pos- 
session of despotic power^ either for themselves or for the French 
monarch, would be the excess of folly. The dislocation of society 
has been too complete, and the shock given to prejudces and opin- 
ions too violent, to admit of a quiet resumption of old habits and 
ideas. The constitution of the ancient monarchy of France, con- 
sisting of usages rather than that of rights, of maxims rather than 
of laws, rested fundamentally upon conventional notions and tacit 
agreements, now for ever buried ^ in the tomb of the Capulets.*' 
A complete counter-revolution is impossible; and any despotism 
which can be substituted for it, must be composed of such jarring 
and ill-assorted materials, as never can dote-tail and consolidate into 
harmony and stability. 

Hudis indigestaque moles 
Nee quidquam, nisi poadas iners; congfestaque eodem 
Non bene junctarum discordia semina rerum. 

To meet the exigencies of the times, it is absolutely necessary to 
abandon those temporising 2J\^joumaUer schemes of policy, which, 
looking only to instant emergencies, and to present obstacles, pro- 
ceed from expedient to expedient, and add the uncertainty of chance 
to a Machiavellian contempt for right.* 

Between the high prerogative doctrines, and the reveries of ab- 
stract democracy, there exists a mezzo^t ermine^ in which alone the 
nations of Europe can settle into permanent tranquillity: but to attain 
this point requires much morfe of philosophy, and a more general- 
izing perception, than has hitherto guided the councils either of the 
restored king, or of the congress of Vienna. SottUe det deux 
fiarts^ [folly on both sides,] the motto of abstract discussions in 
general, may be applied with great aptitude to the revolutionary 
contest. It is by a frank avowal of mutual errors, that a permanent 
reconciliation can alone be effected. Is it not then the excess of 
presumption to demand that concessions should only be made on 
o^c side, and those by the party, which in every stage have been the 
suffex^rs by the misconduct of its opponents? The objection usu- 
ally ofS^n^ to this mode of reasoning, that the government is too 
feeble, anaU^at the rebellious spirits are too bold to allow of a mo- 
derated libert^4s weak and despairing. 

* It is true, that th^ ^f isdom of all these latter times in princes' affiurs, is 
rather fine deliveries and^iftingsof dangers and mischiefs, when they are 
near, than solid and ground«4 courses to keep them aloof: but this is but to 
try masteries with fortune.— B!i«;on. 
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Of what U6e is the temporary occupation of France hy the allied 
armies, but to give that weight to the government, which will ena- 
ble it to adopt a generous and liberal line of policy? If that end 
be not obtaioed; if the people of France be not satisfied, any des- 
potism that five years can organize, may be overthrown in a mo- 
ment; and the king, to retain his power, must be content to remain 
for the rest of his life in 9taiu Jiu/uliari^ and to hold his sceptre in a 
feudal subjection to the allies, who placed it in his hands. To add to 
the distraction that naturally belongs to a forcible ai/d unnatural rest<K 
ration, the same fatality which has attended the privileged classes 
through all the successive stages of the revolution, has urged them 
to that schism amongst themselves, which has surrounded the throne 
with new difficulties aifd dangers, has increased the agitation of so- 
ciety, and threatens to bury both parties in a common destruction. 

It haii happened in recent events, nearly as in the restoration of 
Charles II of England, that the pretensions of those, who followed 
the fortunes of the king in his adversity, have by far outstripped all 
possibility of compliance or benevolence in the monarch. The 
ruined condition of the finances, the extensive drain established by 
the victorious foreigners, and the necessity of purchasing friends 
amongst the most powerful adherents of the imperial government, 
have prevented him from bestowing either honours or emoluments 
with that liberality, or in that exclusive direction, which would 
meet the wants and wishes of the emigrant nobility. The impos- 
sibility of restoring the forfeited estates, and of re-establishing the 
totality of feudal rights, has naturally formed another source oi' dis- 
agreement and complaint. The monarchy and the aristocracy fell 
together; and the noblcMe cannot understand, why the restoration 
should not be equally simultaneous. From this starting-post of dis- 
content, the ultra-royalists, in separating from their king, have hur- 
ried almost into rebellion against his authority; and have acted with 
' an intemperance, of which they have so harshly accused the people, 
in the earlier periods of the revolution. Not satisfied with the ri- 
gorous mei^sures adopted by the king, and as if conscious that force 
alone can uphold their obsolete pretensions, they sought to push the 
government into such extremes of violence, as would infallibly have 
produced a new insurrection. To gratify their notions of govern- 
ment, every trace of the revolution must be obliterated, the clergy 
reinstated in their property, every leading character of the former 
governments executed or exiled. 

Confiding in the strength of their foreign allies, they set no bounds 
to the rigour of their projected punishment^, but considered the 
|>eo)>le as delivered into their hands, for the completion of vengeance. 
To this overweening and shortsighted policy, it is unnecessary to 
add, that the princes of the royal house are attached; and the anti- 
cipation of a future reign decides many against the present govern- 
ment, whom moi*e moderate measures and brighter promises might 
have bound to the throne. 

i 
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To conciliate bis hmVlf^ and to quiet the clamours ei tbe emi- 
grants, tbe kiji^ had in vain sacrificed his own interests, and endan- 
gered his reputation with posterity. The unrelenting persecution \ 
of men, the most eminent for talents and courage: the execution of 
many subaltern and insignificant characters, put to death for tlie sole 
purpose of exciting terror; the superseding of the usual jurisdictions 
of tiie kingdom, by more arbitrary courts; and the violation, on the 
sligfitest pretences, of amnesties, granted merely for begetting a false 
security; were insufficient to gratify the emij^rant spirit. A most 
flagrant instance of this last violence occurred at Rheims, in the case 
of (general Travot, for the institution of whose trial telegraphic dfe*- 
ders were dispatched from Paris, after the proclamation of a gene- 
ral amnesty for all whose processes had not already commenced, in 
order tliat he tnight not be included in that predicament, when the 
amnesty should arrive by the ordinary post, to be proclaimed in the 
department where he was confined. The continuance, and even ag- 
gravation, of the infamous system of police, the entire thraldom of 
the press, the crowding of the prisons with persons of the lowest 
ranks, the practised schemes of false conspiracies, formed by subal- 
tern agents of the government to ensnare the people, and the subse- 
quent execution of the victims; these, and many other outrages up- 
on the people, as they were the deeds of the ministers, will be de- 
nied by the ultra- royalist faction. But if that party are not satisfied 
with such acts of rigour, if they are not willing to slop short at that 
point, beyond which the king did not think it safe to proceed, their 
case will be but little benefitted by the denial. 

From a variety of circumstances^ from accidental remarks drop- 
ped in society, and from the general tone of criticism adopted by in- 
dividuals of the ultra- royalist faction, an opinion might be inferred, 
that some hope existed among them of changing the head of the go- 
vernment; of either persuading, or forcing, the king to resign, and 
of placing the daughter of Louis XV t on the throne. Such an in- 
tention is easily denied; and it may perhaps be too loose a conjee- i 
ture to hazard upon individual opinion: but the masculine and de- | 
tided tone of character of the dutchesse d'Angouleme, the unpun- 
ished attempt to proclaim her and her husband in the west, the adop- 
tion in that part of' the country of their colours,* the discussions 
respectinpr the Salic law, introduced into the £nglish journals, all 
tend to confirm the suspicion. THe unwonted firmness and decision 
of the king in the instance of the ordonnance, by which, in dismis- 
sing the chambers, and proceeding to a new election, he deprived 
the princes of their presidencies in the electoral colleges; and the sc- 
cresy which ' he oliserved respecting the whole measure to them, 
while they dined daily at his table, evince the pressure of reasons of 
sute, more than usually urgent, and personally applicable to &e 
members of his family. 

* The green ribbon is now worn publicly by tite Ang^ouleme ftiction> as a 
badge of party. 
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A story wat some tiiae back confidantly cmiiktM in Paiii 
omoiigst persons of tbe»big])er classes, that the minister of fwlic^ 
had intercepted, and shown to the king, the correspondence of some' 
members of his family, in which, reporta were fabricated and senfe 
to Flanders, to be there thrown into circulation, whose object waa to 
lead the king into a suspicion of his ministers, and to induce him to 
throw himself into the arms of the ultra-royaUsts. Another anec- 
dote, which was related attout the same time, stated that some arti-* 
cles, personally disrespectful to the king, having appeared in a 
London paper, it bad been deemed expedient to buy over the editor; 
but that, when the attempt was made, it was discovered that he was 
already in the pay of the ultra-royalist chiefs. How far siich anec- 
dotes are worthy of credit, it is difficult to determme, the. want of a 
free channel for intelligence giving an unnatural currency to all 
sorts of fabrication at Paris; but the total abandonment with.whiek 
the king has thrown himself into the guidance of his ministers, and 
his opposition to the wisl^es of his family, give a great colour and 
plausibility to such relations. 

Without, however, attiibuting to the ultra-royalists designs of 
such excessive hostility towards the king, their separation from his 
intere&ts, and their clamorous opposition to his measures, betray a 
degree of blindness and of selfishness perfectly incomprehensible. 
In the old times, when the thrones of Europe rested on the firmest 
baait>, it was esteemed but ill policy in the heirs of the kingdom, to 
set an example of insubordination. But at the present moment, to . 
disturb the march of government, to agitate the nation with party 
disputes, and to ridicule the person and character of the king, is to 
fight the battles of the revolution, and to shake the monarchy to its 
centre. The dilemma in which the king is placed, is difficult and 
embarrassing. Concession to the ultras is pregnant with certain^ 
with inevitable destruction. The measures of this party, as they 
are founded in passion,* so are they dependant solely upon physical 
force. The contempt the ultras entertain tor the people, blinds 
them to the remotest sense of danger, and places the possibility of 
re-action perfectly beyond their calculations. The sang Jroid and 
indifference, with which propositions the moat violent were, discus- 
sed, at Paris, in the «a/on« of the emigrants, excited in our minda 
the most pabful emotions. Nothing could be more distressing than 
to behold individuals, whor politics apart, are gentle, amiable, po« 
lished, and hospitable, thus casting themselves headlong upon ob- 
vious destruction* The axe seemed to vibrate over their heads, as 
they talked; and the most terrific images of revoluti<»iary horror 
M^ere excited, by the desperate intemperance oi their wishes and ex- 
pectations. The king, on the other hand, in throwing himself into 
the hands of his ministers, has to encounter the whole force of re* 
aistance of the ultra -royalists; and to balanee their intrigues, he must 
associate himself with persons whom he dare not trust, and who 
have little trust in him. -Without energy of character to adopt a 
lineof coodttct altogether popular^ and coincident with the spirit of 
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tlie day; wfthout any accurate nodonst as to what should be granted 
and what withheld; his difficulties serve onlf to throw him uponar* 
bitrary and violent measures; and the ultra-royaitsts have the un- 
blushing hypocrisy to profit by them, and to assume the mask of 
moderation. In the meantime, the people, deprived of the virtual 
exercise of the elective franchise, and perfectly sensible of the hos- 
tility of both parties to liberty, remain quiet and indifferent* Satis- 
fied that the division must in the end prove beneficial to themselves^ 
they awjsiit a better opportunity for exertion and enterprise.' 

In this condition of the country, it is impossible to speculate upon 
futurity, with any hope of precision. The line at present pur&ued 
by the ministry^ favourable neither to the noblesse nor to the peoplci 
wants unity of design, and firmness of execution, to lead to impor- 
tant results, while the age and infirmities of the king prevent any 
extended calculation on the effects of his measures The conduct^ 
which can alone terminate in order and harmony, is obvious. A 
manly recognition of constitutional principles, the establishment of 
an entire represei^tation of the people, a real responsibility of miins- 
tersi and an unshackled press, absolute indifierence between sects of 
religion, and a perfect oblivion oi the past, would lay the foundation 
of a powerful and prosperous monarchy; and with these advantages 
the people would be reconciled to continue under the government of 
the reigning dynasty. To hope, however, for such a government, 
cither from the king, or the princes of his house, seems almost ro- 
mantic. Measures of temporary expediency, independent of ait 
principle, except that of the re-consolidation of the ancient regime, 
are alone to be expected from either party. To set the nation at 
ease respecting property, the claims of the priesthood should, above 
all things* be silenced and put to r^t; yet both mod^res and ultras 
phce their hope in maintaining the cause of royalty, in the agency 
of religion. Absurd and superstitious ceremonies are revived: pro- 
cessionsi funeral services for the victims of the revolution, endow* 
ments of convents, every species of bigotry, is put into action 
among a nation of free thinkers, or at least of enemies to clerical 
pretension. ' 

In matters of religious form, whatever is not sacred is ridiculous. 
A cat or an onion were respectable objects of worship, in ^^ the good 
old times" of Egypt; while the Jupiter of Phidias could procure but 
an equivocal respect from the enlightened Greeks. In this particu- 
lar, the taste of the people must be gratified, or they reject the 
whole. The ridicule, which the very populace atUched to the pup- 
pet-show procession of the f6te dieu, is highly dangerous to the 
authority, from which the celebration of that ceremony emanated; 
and it attaches itself by a natural association with every other func- 
tion of the crown, and still more with the person of its possessor. 
On this point there cannot be two opmions. The churches in France 
are universaily empty, or occupied exclusively by the infirm^ by 
females, and by children. Of the many ch#rches we visited, that of 
Dieppe was the only one> in which we saw a decent conypegatien. 
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And in tbis the femafes abonnded-in a ratio of neariy ten to one. In 
Paris, the very lowest classes cannot conceal their disrespect for 
priests, and their public ceremonies. 

To attempt the ref^neration of clerical authority in France, ii 
obviously vain. In spite of Jesuits, inquisitions, and all other estab* 
lishments« Catholicism lies prostrate before the revolution. If the 
government desire to re-establish religion in France, it must be 
.effected bv a greater conformity to reason, and by the abolition of 
mummeries, which have no longer any effect, but to afford an ob- 
vious butt for the ridicule of the dullest apprehensions.- 

To sum up the particulars of the political state of France, in a 
few words (for the subject in detail is nearly inexhaustible), the na« 
tion may be at present considered as an aggregate of two distinct 
races, the representatives of the ninth and of the. nineteenth centu* 
ries, between whom there is neither community of interests, feelings^ 
nor opinions. And however formidable the one party may seem, by, 
the weight of a despotic government and an armed alliance, the 
other possesses the whole influence of- numbers, wealth, public opi- 
nion, and the character and tendency of the age. 

After the numerous and extraordinary changes which have taken 
place in Europe^ it would be ridiculous to affect a prophetic insight 
into the revolutions that are immediately to ensue. The reigning 
family may continue on the throne for many years; for there is 
neither confidence among individuals, nor concentration enough of 
the means of opposition to depose them, without the concurrence of 
some accidental shock. They may, on the other hand, be swept off 
from power in a moment; for the discontent is general, and public 
opinion decidedly ag'ainst them. The single circumstance of the 
domination of foreigners migbt drive the whole nation to arms, 
should a leader appear possessed of the confidence and affections of 
the people. 

Upon the i^hole, however^ the chances in favour of the perma- 
nence of the existing order of things are few: the probabilities of its 
speedy dissolution are numerous and weighty. The fatal division 
of the royalists amongst themselves; the violence, and at the same 
time the weakness, of the measures of government; the increasing 
difficulties of the finance; seem to promise little from the* influence 
of time. If the attention be turned, from the internal condition of 
France, to the state of Europe at large, the causes of mutation will 
appear more numerous, and influential. 

The condition of England, the centre and very soul of the coalition 
against the revolution, is critical. Its poverty alone will for many 
years prevent a further Interference with the affairs of the continent: 
it is likewise more than doubtful, whether the nation itself would 
permit a longer continuance of that policy, by which it has so mate- 
rially suffered; and there seems every reason for supposing that one 
or both of these causes may produce a speedy recall of the army of 
occupation, if, indeed, the French government itself be not anxious 
to remove such expensive friends« 
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If, from England, the attention be turned to condnental aCrifS, it 
meets with an assemblage of iieterogeneous and bostUa elements, 
held together by the operation of force, and in compjiance with the 
interests of a few individuals, not united bf the ceimenljfiif bond of 
public utility, and the common good. 1 

In Italy, the Netherlands, Germany, and Poland, tne neural bonn. 
dariea of kingdoms violated, the interest and feeliog« of nations des- 
pised, there remain aggregates, rather than masses; collections of 
individuala, rather than communities or states. By the contradic* 
tion of prejudices and opinions, by the abrupt subversion of customs 
and habits, the relations of sovereign and people are exchanged for 
those of the task->master and slaves. 

The European repuh)Hrthua^4ls|ointed, the christian population 
thus dissatisfied^ all's^ttled and established notions of right are sacri- 
ficed to the ambition and avarice of a few military clHeftaina. ' 

In circumstances thus unnatural and perverted, it is not surprising 
that revolutionary principles have disseminated themselves from the 
Tagus to the Neva: and that a spirit of liberty, the eldest bom off- 
spring of the art of printing, continues to impress indelible changes 
upon every nation oi the civilized world. Before this influence, ex- 
isting institutions must bend; before this illumination, abuses and 
absurd combinations must disappear; or society will eventually dis- 
solve and founder; to be re-cast in a mould more adapted to existing 
feelings, co-ordinate with the interests, and commensurate with the 
necessities of the great mass of mankind. 
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